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PREFACE. 


It  is  with  considerable  pride,  and  more  pleasure,  that  I  now  presei 
to  my  readers  in  one  volume  the  whole  of  my  poems,  at 
price  which,  I  hope,  will  be  within  the  means  of  those  who  coul 
not  afford  the  purchase  of  my  previous  editions ;  and  if  I  can  sti 
retain  the  sympathy  and  support  of  **  the  people"  I  shall  be  ampi 
rewarded,  and  wish  for  no  more  ricily-gilded  laurel. 

I  have  been  too  long  before  the  ^Public  to  have  anything  new  t 
express  or  explain  relative  to  the  compositions  now  again  tendere< 
for  their  reception.  I  can  only  offer  my  earnest  thanks  for  th< 
generous  patronage  which  has  always  followed  the  numerou; 
editions  of  my  works ;  and  declare  that  I  am  still,  as  I  ever  have 
been,  inspired  alone  by  "  love  and  goodwill"  toward  those  who  hav< 
80  kindly  helped  me  along  my  chequered  path,  by  fraely  responding 
to  my  simple  effusions.  Let  me  add,  that  I  am  very  happy  in  the 
assurance  afforded  nie  through  that  response,  of  many  genial  ears 
•md  hearts  being  as  open  to  the  whistle  of  the  woodland  robin,  aa 
they  are  to  the  psean  of  the  cloud-piercing  skylark. 

Eliza  Cook. 

k 

Ottober,  1869. 
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MELAIA. 

'TwAS  in  the  age  when  Arts  and  Peace 
Revived  once  more  in  mighty  Greece ; — 
When  Fame  forsook  the  camp  and  blade, 

And  turned  from  purple  fields  to  wreathe 
Her  meeds  again  for  those  who  bade 

The  canvas  glow,  the  marble  breathe : 
'Twas  in  this  a^e  Melonian  stood 

The  highest  m  his  scidptnre  art ; 
Known  as  the  great,  loved  as  the  good ; 
With  hand  but  rivalled  by  his  heart. 
His  was  the  power  to  wake  the  gaze. 
Yielding  the  spirit's  speechless  praise— 
His  was  the  spell  that  flings  control 
Over  the  eye,  breast,  brain,  and  soul ; 
Chaining  our  senses  to  the  stone, 
Till  we  become 
As  fixed  and  dumb 
As  the  cold  form  we  look  upon. 

Melonian  was  about  to  leave 
His  idol  toil  one  summer  eve ; 

When  at  his  door  a  stranger-guest 
Appeared,  in  venerable  guise ; 
"Whose  weight  of  years  had  dimmed  his  eyes, 

And  meekly  lowered  his  "  haught  crest.'* 
His  garb  was  of  a  shape  and  sort 

That  plainly  augured  Httle  wealth ; 
But  his  frank  smile  gave  good  report 

Of  rich  content  and  placid  health. 
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No  stem  and  frowning  gloom  was  seen 
To  curl  his  lip  or  shaae  nis  mien ; 
His  bending  limbs  and  silvered  head, 

Stricken  with  patriarchal  age ; 
Gave  ample  sign  that  he  had  read 

Life's  volume  to  its  closing  page. 

Melonian  rose — the  Stranger  bowed : 

"  Artist,"  cried  he,  "  I've  come  to  scan 
Thy  blazoned  works, — ^is  it  allowed  P 
Though  great,  perhaps  thou'rt  not  too  proud 

To  please  an  old  and  curious  man. 
The  restless  wings  of  Rumour  waft 
Fair  tidings  of  thy  noble  craft : 
Crowds  speak  of  thee  with  lauding  joy ; 
•   I  know  thy  fame,  and  would  employ 
Thy  skill.     Say,  Artist,  what  may  be 
The  sura  that  forms  thy  common  fee  ?" 

TTie  Sculptor  smiled-    "  Friend !"  he  exclaimed, 

"  My  charge  may  startle,  when  'tis  named. 

Excuse  my  freedom  if  I  say 

I  deem  'tis  more  than  thou  canst  pay. 

Two  thousand  bizantines  I  ask 

For  simplest  form  or  briefest  task." 

**  Two  thousand !  'tis  indeed  fair  store 
Of  gold,  but  he  deserved  much  more. 
Have  what  thou  wilt,  'tis  ne'er  too  much ; 

Double  the  sum,  it  shall  be  thine ; 
But  will  thy  chisel  deign  to  touch 

A  form  nor  human  nor  divine  ? 
I  see  thou  hast  a  goodly  band 

Of  gods  and  heroes  scattered  round ; 
But  I  invoke  thy  master  hand 
To  carve  me  but  a  simple  hound." 

"  A  hound !  a  dog !"  Melonian  cried : 
"  How's  this,  old  man ;  wouldst  thou  deride 
My  noble  art  ?     I  blush  with  shame : 
Say,  dost  thou  taunt  my  skill  and  fame  ? 
J,  first  in  Greece,  think' st  thou  'twould  suit 
Such  hand  to  carve  a  cur ! — a  brute  ?" 

"  Hold  1"  said  the  Guest ;  "  I  must  not  hear 
Such  hard  words  thrown  to  one  so  dear* 
Ijong  as  I've  trod  the  world,  I've  found 
JN'aught  half  80  worthy  a»  my  hound; 
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And  thou,  Melonian,  wouldst  not  spurn 
His  claims  and  merit,  didst  thou  learn 
The  strange  and  strong,  nay,  holy  tie. 
That  linked  so  firm  and  tenderly. 
Of  all  the  boons  that  men  possess 
To  aid,  to  cheer,  instruct,  and  bless, 
The  dog — ^bold,  fond,  and  beauteous  beast- 
Is  far  from  either  last  or  least. 
His  love  lives  on  through  change  of  lot ; 

His  faith  will  chain  him  on  our  grave 
To  howl  and  starve ;  but  thou  mayst  not 

Have  proved  such  love  and  faith :  I  have. 

"Thy  guerdon's  sure :  look  on  this  ring; 

A  precious,  though  a  bauble  thing : 

Its  meanest  jewel  would  suffice 

To  render  safe  thy  utmost  price. 

But  do  my  bidding,  and  the  stone 

Of  richest  lustre  is  thine  own ; 

Behold,  and  judge." — The  Sculptor  gazed 

Upon  the  slender  hand  upraised, 

Aid  saw  a  finger  thin  and  white. 

Encircled  with  a  hoop  of  gold, 
Embedding  gems  of  flashing  light. 

Nor  loosely  worn  nor  cheaply  sold.— 
"  Speak,"  cried  the  Stranger ;  "dost  thou  choose 

To  carve  my  dog  ? — decide  and  tell 

Enough :  I  see  thou  dost  refuse 

The  favour  craved.    Artist,  farewell" 

Melonian  seized  his  hand :  "  Nay,  nay. 

Thy  parting  is  not  thus  with  me : 
Thy  speech,  iliy  bearing,  "all  betray 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st  to  be. 
There's  more  than  meets  the  eye  and  ear 

In  thee.    Say  who  and  wha{  thou  art ! 
I'm  honest,  ana  thou  need'st  not  fear 

A  gossip  tongue  nor  traitor  heart. 
May  I  beseech  thee  to  relate 
The  secrets  of  thy  name  and  state  P 
You  start — ay,  'tis  a  bold  request ; 
But  you  have  stirred  within  my  breast 
A  quick  and  sudden  interest, 
Wrapt  in  thy  pHgrimage  and  fate. 
The  warmth  you've  kindled  doth  defy 
The  rules  of  worldly  courtesy ; 
And  prompts,  perchance,  to  ruder  woxd 
And  freer  tone  than  should  \)e  lieaTd.. 


Your  pardon,  if  I  give  offence; 
But,  trust  me,  mine's  no  wily  soul— 
This  fervour,  bursting  all  control, 

Is  not  the  bearing  of  pretence." 

The  Stranger  spoke  not  for  awhile. 
But  strove  to  check  a  rising  sigh ; 
And  fixed  his  calm  and  searchmg  eye 
Upon  the  Sculptor's  brow.    The  smile 
which  erst  illumed  his  mouth  had  fled. 
And  with  it  every  trace  of  red 
From  cheek  and  lips ;  a  change  had  spread 
O'er  his  fair  mien,  as  though  some  deep, 
Keen  pangs  were  roused  from  Memory's  sleep, 
Till  his  rapt  brow  and  stony  gaze 
Betrayed  that  he  re-trod  the  ways 
Which  left  him  lost  in  Sorrow's  maze. 

Where  is  the  one  who  hath  not  had 
Some  anguish-trial,  long  gone  by, 

Steal,  spectre-like,  all  dark  and  sad 
On  busy  thought,  till  the  full  eye 

And  aching  breast,  betrayed  too  well. 

The  Past  still  held  undying  spell  P 

Some  pejisive  vision  of  this  kind 
Seemed  shadowing  the  Stranger's  mind. 
"  My  fate,"  said  he,  "  hath  been  to  see 

And  bear  Mortality's  extremes. 
My  days  have  run  'twixt  cloud  and  sun ; 

But  oh !  with  more  of  shade  than  beams. 
What  I  was  once,  has  been  concealed 

Bight  cautiously  from  other  ears ; 
My  tongue  has  never  yet  revealed 

The  state  that  marked  my  earlier  years ; 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it ;  I  will  trust 

The  earnest  radiance  in  thy  face : 

'Tis  spirit-lit,  and  I  can  trace 
The  breathing  of  a  soul  all  just. 
Listen,  Melonian ;  but  I  claim 
Thy  sacred  vow  that  words  or  name 
Pass  not  thy  lips  till  death  has  laid 
This  breaking  form  in  peace  and  sluide. 
Say,  Sculptor,  dost  thou  yield  thine  oath  ?" 

"  Ay !"  cried  Melonian ;  "  bnt  the  troth 
Of  simple  promse  is,  with  me. 
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As  strong  a  bond  as  there  can  be. 

My  oath !    Ay,  take  it  if  thou  wilt ; 
Yet  is  that  bosom  base  and  cold, 
And  little  worth,  that  does  not  hold 

A  broken  word  as  meanest  gnilt. 

Bnt  stay,  my  friend,  here's  rich,  rare  wine. 

Of  years,  I  ween,  outnumbering  thine  5 

I  know  its  vintage  to  be  good ; 

Pour,  fill,  and  drmk — 'twill  warm  thy  blood ; 

Come,  pledge  me  deep,  thy  cheek  is  pale; 

First  brace  thy  heart,  then  tell  thy  tale." 

The  cup  was  drained,  and  Friendship's  power 
Had  grown  so  great  iu  some  short  hour; 
'Twere  difficult  for  host  or  guest 
To  say  which  liked  the  other  best. 

"  Now,"  cried  the  Stranger,  "  hear  me  tell 
My  simplQ  tale ;  and,  mark  me  well ; 
Thou^  my  plain  style  mar  sound  uncouth. 
It  yields  naught  else  than  bitter  truth. 

"  My  long  and  chequered  course  began 
Far  hence,  in  sultry  Hindostan. 
I  was  a  mighty  monarch's  heir; 

My  toys,  the  sceptre  and  the  crown ; 
Shown  like  an  idol  to  the  stare 
Of  a  vast  nation ;  taught  to  wear 
A  princely  port,  and  proudly  share 
A  power  I  should  one  day  bear, 

All  kingly — all  my  own. 

"  I  know  full  weU  you  cannot  see 
A  trace  of  what  there  once  might  be ; 
My  sand  is  almost  out,  and  now 
You  find  but  furrows  on  my  brow. 
1  know  no  records  linger  there. 
Save  those  indorsed  by  Age  and  Care ; 
The  storm-waves  of  ISkusfortune's  tide 
Bring  prince  and  peasant  side  by  side ; 
And  who  can  mark  the  monarch,  when 
He  ranks  and  herds  with  other  men  P 

**  I  know  full  well  it  seems  a  thing 
Absurd,  a  jest  to  rouse  your  mntii, 

To  say  my  sire  was  bom  a  king. 
Ana  held  dominion  o'er  the  ear^ 
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Yet  sucli  he  was,  and  such  was  I. 

Nay,  start  not! — ^*Tis  but  empty  sound; 
Strip  off  the  robes  of  purple  dye, 
Thirow  all  the  peacock  trappings  by, 

And  nothing  more  than  Man  is  found ; 
And  often  lesB — some  scorpion  worm 
That  crawls  and  stings  in  numan  form ; 
Some  upright  brute,  whose  ruthless  might. 

In  coveit  of  a  regal  den, 
Lays  waste  all  Mercy,  Sense,  and  Eight ; 

IDefies  a  God,  and  tramples  men. 
But  who  expects  the  sapling  tree 
To  flourish,  with  no  bough  left  free. 
Amid  the  worst  the  world  can  lend 
To  choke  and  tangle,  warp  and  rend ; 
'Mid  all  to  blast  l£e  goodly  shoot; 
And  turn  fair  bloom  to  bitter  fruit. 

"  The  monarch's  glance  hath  little  chance 

To  scan  a  page  in  Nature's  book ; 
The  lessons  there  are  sealed  with  care ; 

He  must  not,  dare  not,  cannot  look. 
Lulled  by  the  songs  that  courtiers  sing, 

No  harsher  music  suffered  near ; 
If  Truth  should  whisper,  she  would  ring 

A  strange  alarum  m  his  ear. 
Could  ye  but  see  what  I  have  seen. 

And  know  as  much  as  I  have  known ; 
You  would  not  wonder  there  have  been 

Such  graceless  tyrants  on  a  throne. 

"  I  had  an  empire  at  my  nod. 

And  ruled  it  like  a  demigod. 

I  was  caressed  as  one  divine  ; 

Wealth,  Might — scarce  limited — ^were  mine. 

My  word  could  free  the  veriest  slave, 

Or  doom  the  guiltless  to  a  grave. 

I  was  a  feared  and  homaged  one ; 

Perched  on  Ambition's  utmost  height : 
And  thought,  as  other  fools  have  done. 

Ne'er  to  be  lower  or  less  bright. 
But  I  was  tauffht  a  mighty  change, 

In  spirit,  feeling,  place,  and  word ; 
I've  brooked  the  trials  wild  and  strange, 

Which  some  might  question  if  they  heard. 

**  I'vie  proved  how  hard  it  is  to  cope 
With  traitors*  blows  and  blasted  nope : 
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IVe  drunk  the  cup  of  dark  despair 
E'en  to  the  dregs ;  I've  brunted  all 

Of  searing  pain  and  withering  care 
That  HeaTen  can  send  to  goad  and  gall: 

Yet  have  I  stood  the  trying  test, 

And  found  at  last  my  hour  of  rest. 

"  Old  age  is  garrulous,  they  say, 

And  this  choice  wine  has  wrought  so  well ; 
That  my  tongue  gains  a  swifter  play, 

And  my  lax  heartstrings  warmly  swelL 
But  come,  Til  speed  my  tale,  and  pray 

None  else  may  have  such  tale  to  teU. 

**  'Twas  on  the  nightfall  of  a  day, 
When  Slaughter's  red  and  fierce  career  ' 

Had  lasted  from  the  breaking  ray. 

Leaving,  as  twilight  died  away, 

Some  thousands  on  one  common  bier. 

"  The  night  came  on,  the  work  was  done, 
The  glorv  ours,  the  battle  won ; 
My  hand  was  tired  of  the  sword. 
And  gladly  to  its  sheath  restored 
The  drippmg  blade ;  for  though  mv  life 
Has  oft  been  risked  iu  human  strife, 
Elate  and  proud  to  have  my  name 
Grow  dreaded  for  its  soldier  fame ; 
Though  I  have  stumbled  o'er  the  slain, 
'Mid  splintered  bone  and  scattered  brain ; 
Thougn  I  have  seen  the  streaming  blood 
Drench  the  green  earth  and  tinge  the  flood; 
Still,  when  the  racing  hour  had  sped, 

I  sighed  to  think  such  things  had  been  ;• 
And  tiiough  I  helped  to  strew  the  dead, 

I  sickened  at  the  carnage  scene. 
My  soul  was  reckless  in  the  crash 
Of  ringing  shield  and  striking  clash: 
Then  I  had  all  the  tiger's  will, 
And  all  the  lion's  strength,  to  kill; 
But  when  I  trod  the  dead-strewn  plain. 
With  Mercy  at  her  post  again, 
I  felt  a  shuddering  horror  lurk. 
To  think  I'd  mingled  in  such  work. 

"  *Twas  on  the  night  qf  such  a  day. 

Exhausted  and  o'erspent, 
I  flunff  my  heavv  mail  away, 

Ana  hied  me  to  my  tent. 
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There,  close  beside  my  couch,  I  found 
A  young,  and  almost  lifeless  hound ; 
Some  random  sword  or  falling  spear 
Had  deeply  gash*d  his  neck  and  ear : 
Hepanted  faist,  he  freely  bled ; 

His  eyeballs  had  a  glazy  beam ; 
He  moaned  with  anguish  as  his  head 

Fell  weltering  in  nis  own  life- stream. 
I  asked  who  owned  him — all  were  mute, — 

Not  one  stood  forth  to  make  a  claim. 
Who  brought  him  there  P — None  knew  the  brute , 

Nor  how,  nor  whence,  nor  when  he  come. 
Poor  wretch  I  I  could  not  let  him  lie 
Unheeded,  there  to  bleed  and  die : 
The  girdle  from  my  waist  1  tore, 
To  bmd  the  wound  and.  stanch  the  gore. 

"  'Twas  done ;  I  marked  enough  to  see 

He  was  a  dog  of  noble  breed; 
A  whelp  that  promised  fair  to  be 

The  first  in  beauty,  strength,  and  speed. 
I  liked  the  beast,  and  turned  to  give 
Command  that  I  would  have  him  live. 
It  was  enough ;  he  found  repose ; 
Secure  from  further  wounds  and  foes. 

"  Full  soon  he  won  my  right  good- will ; 

I  liked  him  well. 

As  you  may  tell. 
By  how  he  claims  my  homage  still. 
Bfis  fleetness  held  the  longest  chase ; 
He  never  knew  the  second  place ; 
The  prey  once  seized,  he'd  ne*er  resign 
His  nold  for  any  voice  but  mine ; 
The  bribe  was  vain,  the  threat  defied, 
I  was  his  lord,  and  none  beside. 

'*  He  did  not  serve  me  for  my  throne, 
Yet  was  he  grateful,  fond,  and  brave ; 

He  loved  me  for  myself  alone. 

He  was  that  good  aud  gracious  thing. 

That  rare  appendage  to  a  king ; 
A  friend  that  never  played  the  slave. 

"  There  was  one  other  tie  to  hold 
Mjr  heart :  I  never  loved  but  two : 
That  other — ^must  the  name  be  told? 
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Yes,  yes, — it  was  my  queenly  bride ; 
My  worshipped  star,  my  joy,  my  pride: 
But  she  was  false ;  my  dog  was  true. 

"  I  saw  her  in  a  lowly  grade. 
Too  bright  a  blossom  for  the  shade : 
I  wooed,  but  with  an  honest  love ; 
I  spread  no  snares  to  catch  the  dove ; 
The  bar  of  rank  was  trampled  down, 
I  stooped,  and  raised  her  to  my  crown. 

"  Oh !  how  I  doted  on  her  smile, — 
That  sunbeam  o'er  a  gulf  of  guile  1 
How  I  adored  her  orbs  of  blue. 
Clear,  full,  and  lustrous  in  their  hue ; 
Rich  as  the  deep,  cerulean  light 
Of  autumn's  melting,  moonlit  night ! 
I've  met  their  tender  glance,  half  hid 
Beneath  the  thick-fringed  falling  lid ; 
I've  seen  their  pearly  drops  of  grief 
Tremble  like  dew  on  violet's  leaf; 
I've  watched  their  pleasure-kindled  ray. 
Flash  out  like  summer  lightning'§  play; 
And  thought,  had  old  Prometheus  caught 

The  gleaming  spark  from  eyes  like  those ; 
He  would  have  found  the  jELre  he  sought. 

On  earth — nor  made  the  gods  his  foes. 

"  Her  balmy  mouth  with  rosy  glow 
Was  imaged  by  the  Love  God's  bow ; 

As  sweet  and  pure  as  lotus  leaf — 
With  perfumed  teeth  in  pearly  row 

Like  foam-beads  on  a  coral  reef. 
Her  golden  hair,  with  glossy  sheen, 

Fell  round  her  temples,  rich  and  free ; 
With  all  the  graceful  beauty  seen 

In  flowers  of  the  laburnum  tree. 
Her  soft  cheeks  made  the  maple  fade, 

Such  tint,  such  bloom,  was  theirs  alone : 
And  e'en  thy  art  could  ne'er  impart 

Her  stately  bearing  to  the  stone. 

"  Why,  why  does  Heaven  bequeath  such  gifts. 

To  fascinate  all  eyes  that  mark. 
With  magnet  charm  ;  till  something  lifts 

The  mask,  and  shows  how  foully  oark 
The  dazzling  reptile  is  within. 
Beneath  its  painted,  shining  8B.u\ 
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Oh !  if  onr  dazzling  outward  part 
Bore  witness  of  the  mind  and  heart ; 
How  many  a  one  must  shun  the  light ; 
Or  show  a  leper  to  the  sight ! 

"  I  know  I  carried  much  of  taint 

That  gave  offence  to  Heaven  and  man ; 
But  if  ye  seek  a  sage  or  saint, 

Search  courts,  and  find  him  if  ye  can. 
I  was  corrupt,  and  did  much  wrong. 

But  never  breathed  of  harm  to  her; 
Mine  was  that  passion,  warm  and  strong, 
Which  keeps  its  fervour,  deep  and  long ; 

However  else  the  soul  may  err. 
I  loved  her  with  a  zeal  intense. 
That  thralled  each  colder,  wiser  sense ; 
I  drank  the  nectar  from  her  lip. 
As  bees  the  honied  poison  sip ; 
I  trusted  her,  my  tongue  revealed 
All — much  that  should  have  been  concealed : 
She  laboured,  not  in  vain,  to  wrest 
Some  potent  secrets  from  my  breast ; 
And  then  she  leagued  with  traitor  band ;' 
A  toil  iras  spread,  foul  work  was  planned, 
A  rueful  deed  was  to  be  done, 
And  I  the  victim, — she  the  one — 
Oh,  mercy !  have  I  speech  and  breath — 
She,  she  to  weave  the  mesh  of  death  I 

"What's  this  upon  my  cheek ?  a  tear ! 

Weak  drop,  what  business  hast  thou  here  H 

I  fondly  hoped  the  shattered  string 

Had  been  bj  now,  a  tuneless  thing ; 

But  touch  it  lightly  as  I  will. 

It  gives  a  mournful  echo  still. 

Oh !  when  the  heart  has  once  been  riven. 

The  wound  will  firmly  close  no  more ; 
Let  Memory's  searching  probe  be  driven. 

It  bleeds  and  quivers,  freshly  sore. 

"  This  must  not  be ;— more  wine,  I  say ; 
Your  nectar-juice  shall  sweep  away 
The  phantom  pang.     Fill  up,  I'll  drain 
This  flask,  and  to  my  tale  again. 

"  She  leagued  with  traitors ;  'twas  no  dream  ! 
I'd  proof  of  all  the  hellish  scheme ; 
I'd  noticed  much  of  late  to  make 
TAe  drowsiest  eusoicion  wake. 
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Strange  glaJnces  iiit^rclianged  by  tliose 
I  guessed  Were  less  of  friends  thian  foes ; 
And  more  than  once  I  plainly  heard 
A  whispered,  treasonable  word. 
But  these  I  brooked,  and  thought  to  queU 

All  petty  brawls  that  might  betide ; 
Tin  I  beheld  the  Hecate  spell 

Was  conjured  by  my  trusted  bride. 

"  Chance  gave  a  paper  to  my  sight, 

Meant  tor  anotner  eye  to  meet. 
It  stated  that  the  coming  night 

Would  render  treachery  complete. 
It  told,  what  fiends  would  scarce  proclaim; 
Of  treason,  murder ! — and  the  same 
Bore  impress  of  her  seal  and  name. 

*•  Mute  with  dismay,  I  still  read  on : 

And  oh  !  the  direst  that  could  be ; 
I  found  her  very  honour  gone — 

She  loved  another,  and  not  me 


**  I  stood  with  fire  in  every  vein ; 

My  pulses  beat  with  frenzied  stroke ; 
I  breathed  with  that  short,  heaving  strain, 

Which  teaches  what  it  is>  to  choke. 
A  moment,  and  there  came  a  chOl, 

A  stagnant,  icy  chill;  as  though 
The  blood  recoiled,  afraid  to  fill 

A  heart  made  weak  with  such  a  blow. 

"  The  jarring  chaos  could  not  last ; 
Such  struggling  state  is  quickly  past : 
Such  conflict  is  too  close  and  strcmg 
For  mortal  strength  to  bear  with  long. 
When  we  have  learnt  the  very  worst ; 
The  spirit  soon  must  yield,  or  burst. 

"  I  was  betrayed,  by  friend  and  wife, 

^edition  round,  and  death  in  view : 
And  they  who  dread  the  assassin's  knife 

Must  aptly  think  and  promptly  do. 
My  love  was  wrecked ;  my  faith  deceived; 

The  strokes  that  ever  madden  most. 
Without  these,  all  had  been  retrieved ; 

With  them,  I  cared  not  what  was  lost. 

"  My  kingship  flitted  o'er  my  ijTam\ 
My  pompous  sway,  my  courtier  traiiv\ 
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I  latiglied,  and  rent  the  silken  vest, 
That  only  mocked  my  abject  state ; 

I  dashed  the  jewels  from  my  breast, 
And  sought  my  palace  gate. 

**  I  trod  all  soft  and  stealthily ; 
The  path  was  clear ;  I  meant  to  fly. 
Ne'er  call  me  coward,  till  ye  bear 

The  test  by  which  I  then  was  tried ; 
Eemember,  had  I  tarried  there, 

My  doom  was  fixed — I*d  meanly  died. 

**  I  knew  some  minions  round  me  then 
Were  more  of  demons  than  of  men  : 
Their  aim  was  sure,  if  life  the  mark ; 

Once  set  on  blood,  they  kept  the  track ; 
And  would  not  scruple  in  the  dark 

To  sheathe  their  dagger  in  my  back. 

"  With  fearful  haste,  I  saddled  straight 

An  Arab  courser,  newly  broke ; 
Whose  strength  and  grace  were  fit  to  mate 

With  those  that  form  Apollo's  yoke. 
'Twas  no  meet  moment  to  restrain 

His  mettled  zeal.    Away  he  sped. 
With  tossing  mane, 
And  flinging  rein, 

Upon  the  way  he  chose  to  tread. 
The  die  was  cast — flight,  instant  flight. 

Alone  could  lend  me  hope  to  live ; 
The  monarch-bom,  the  gem-bedight. 
The  flattered  god,  tbo  ever  right; 

Was  now  a  friendless  fugitive. 

**  Away  !  away  !  the  clattering  hoof 

Re-echoed  from  the  palace  roof  : 

I  fled,  unrivalled  by  the  wind ; 

Nor  threw  a  single  glance  behind ; 

Crown,  sceptre,  throne — such  dreams  were  o'er ; 

Melaia  was  a  king  no  more. 

"  I  fled ;  but  soon  the  deep-toned  bay 
Of  bloodhound,  followed  on  my  way ; 
And  even  now  there's  a  rebound 

Of  joyous  throb,  a  glow  that  steals 
Swift  through  my  frame,  to  tell  I  found 

MfgaJhrnt  dog  upon  my  heels  I 
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''  How  welcome  are  the  words  tliat  tell 

The  culprit^  doomed  to  death  and  pain ; 
That  he  may  quit  his  chains  and  cell, 

And  rove  the  world,  all  free  again. 
How  precious  is  the  ray  of  light 

That  breaks  upon  the  blind  one's  eye ; 
Unfolding  to  his  wondering  sight, 

The  glorious  scenes  of  earth  and  sky. 
But  never  to  despairing  ear. 
Or  hopeless  orb,  was  aUght  so  dear^ 

As  ne  to  me  appeared  to  be 

In  that  dark  hour  of  flight  and  fear. 

''  I  checked  my  steed,  and  lost  some  time, 

To  let  that  dumb  retainer  climb, 

With  whimpering  joy ;  and  fondly  greet 

The  hand  he  ever  sprang  to  meet. 

I  stooped  above  his  tawny  head. 

And  many  a  streaming  tear  I  shed ; 

Ay,  like  a  child ; — ^but  recollect. 

In  perils  we  must  not  reject 

The  meanest  aid.    The  straw  or  plank 

Will  lure  us  then  to  snatch  and  thank. 

**  I  lingered ;  but,  ere  long,  my  ear 
Had  warning  of  pursuers  near. 
I  touched  my  Arab's  glossy  side, 
And  on  he  went,  like  rushmg  tide. 
That  rolls  to  fling  its  sweeping  waste 
With  furious,  all-defying  haste. 

"  On,  on,  we  sped,  I  took  no  heed 

How  such  a  strange  career  would  end. 
I  urged  my  Barb  to  meteor  speed ; 

But  cared  not  where  that  speed  might  tend. 
He  sprang,  he  flew,  as  though  he  knew 

A  frenzied  wretch  was  on  his  back ; 
And  kept  his  pace  for  goodly  space. 

Upon  his  own  free  chosen  track. 
He  bore  me  on  for  many  an  hour. 
With  headlong  stride,  and  bounding  power. 
At  last  he  faltered  on  his  path ; 

I  goaded,  but  the  goad  was  vain. 
Where  was  I P  with  the  sun's  full  wrath 

Around  me  on  the  desert  plain. 

**  What  an  unthought-of  goal  I'd  won  \ 
Mercf  /  what  wildering  race  I'd  nm. 
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'Twould  soon  be  o'er,  my  failing  horse 
Was  strangely  swerving  on  his  course ; 
His  strength  was  ont,  ms  spirit  flagged; 
His  fire  was  spent,  he  faintly  lagged ; 
His  dripping  nanks  and  reeking  neck, 
Were  white  with  rifts  of  foaming  fleck : 
His  laboured  breath  was  quick  and  short ; 
His  nostrils  heaved  with  gasping  snort ; 
He  tottered  on, — his  will  was  good, — 
His  work  had  not  belied  his  -blood. 

"  Another  mile ;  and  then  he  fell. 
His  part  was  o*er ;  he'd  played  it  well. 
With  snapping  girth  and  reeling  head, 
He  groan'd  and  sank, — my  steed  was  dead  I 

"  Above  me  one  vast  concave  spread ; 

No  dappled  clouds,  no  mellow  blue ; 
Hot,  dartmff  rays,  like  torches,  shed 

A  light  01  most  unearthly  hue. 
Below  was  one  smooth,  glittering  sheet. 
That  crisped  and  cracked  beneaSi  my  feet, 
No  springing  herb,  no  daisied  sod, — 
All  barren,  joyless,  and  untrod. 
My  dog  was  fawning  at  my  side, 
Unwearied  by  my  rapid  ride ; 
But  I  rebuked  his  greeting  bound, 
That  scatter*d  choking  dust  around. 

"  My  breath  was  faint,  my  skin  was  diy ; 
The  Httle  moisture  in  my  eye 
Served  but  to  scald :  the  striking  beams 
Fell  on  my  form  like  lava  streams. 
What  hideous  change !  I,  who  had  known 
The  sickening  splendour  of  a  throne ; 
I,  humbled  wretch,  was  craving  now 
A  moment's  shadow  for  my  brow ! 

"  Thus  to  be  left  on  such  a  spot. 

Appeared  the  climax  of  my  lot. 

Death  hovered  there  in  such  gaunt  shape, 

That  Hope  scarce  whispered  of  escape ; 

But  I  was  not  in  fitting  state 

To  weigh  the  chances  of  my  fate. 

I  wended  on  with  hasty  stride, 

*Twixt  torrid  eaipth  and  brazen  sky : 
Heckless  of  all  that  might  betide ; 
To  meet  the  worst,  to  live  or  die. 
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But  some  conjecture,  quick  and  wild, 
Flashed  sudden  o'er  me,  and  beguiled 
To  flattering  hope.    I  vaguely  guessed 
That  nigh  tne  desert  in  the  west, 
A  city  stood.    That  thought  inspired 
And  held  jne  on  awhile,  untired. 

"  I  doubted  if  my  wasting  strength 
Could  last  the  unknown,  scorching  length. 
It  might ;  yet,  oh !  'twas  fearful  risk, 
To  tod  between  the  blazing  disc 
Of  eastern  sun  and  shining  sand, 
With  lips  unmoistened,  cheek  unfanned. 
'Twas  frightfol  ordeal,  but  yet, 
Dire  evils  pass,  if  boldly  met. 

"  I  will  not  tire  thy  patient  ear 
With  tedious  detail  of  my  woe ; 

But  bring  my  rambling  speech  to  bear 
On  that  I  wish  thee  most  to  know. 

"  Hour  after  hour  brought  on  the  night. 
With  something  less  of  heat  and  light. 
You  may  believe  I  was  outworn ; 
And  trembling,  famished,  and  forlorn, 
I  flung  me  on  the  dewless  ground 

And  fast  and  bitter  tears  I  wept, 
Till,  pillowed  on  my  faithful  hound ; 

Like  a  tired  child,  I  sobbed  and  slept. 
Slumber  like  mine  wrought  little  good : 

I  started  as  the  sun  uprose ; 
And  fancied  that  my  boiling  blood 

Had  gathered  torture  from  repose. 
I  felt  my  temples  glow  and  beat- 
With  faster  pulse  and  fiercer  heat : 
I  would  have  wept  again,  but  now 
My  very  tears  refused  to  flow. 

"  I  woke — I  lived,  to  meet,  to  bear 
With  Famine,  Thirst,  and  blank  Despair : 
I  cast  my  eager,  straining  eye 
From  okj  to  sand,  from  sand  to  sky ; 
No,  no  relief;  my  hound  and  I 
Were  all  that  broke  the  vacancy. 

"  The  whirling  blast,  the  breaker's  dash. 
The  snapping  ropes,  the  parting  crash. 
The  sweeping  waves  that  boil  and  lash. 
The  stunning  peal,  the  hissing  flaaji. 
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The  hasty  prayer,  the  hopeless  groan, 
The  stripling  seaboy^s  gtirgHng  tone, 
Shrieking  amid  the  flood  and  foam, 
The  names  of  mother,  love,  and  home ; 
The  jarring  clash  that  wakes  the  land, 
When  blade  to  blade  and  hand  to  hand. 
Unnumbered  voices  burst  and  swell. 
In  one  unceasing  war-whoop  yell ; 
The  trump  of  discord  ringing  out, 
The  clamour  strife,  the  victor  shout ; — 
Oh !  these  are  noises  any  ear 
Will  dread  to  meet  and  quail  to  hear : 
But  let  the  earth  or  waters  pour ; 
The  loudest  din,  or  wildest  roar ; 
Let  Anarchy's  broad  thunders  roll, 

And  tumult  do  its  worst  to  thrill ; 
There  is  a  silence  to  the  soul. 

More  awful,  and  more  startling  stilL 

"  To  hear  our  very  breath  intrude 

Upon  the  boundless  solitude, 

Wnere  mortal  tidings  never  come 

With  busy  feet  or  human  hum. 

All  hushed  above,  beneath,  around — 

No  stirring  form,  no  whispered  sound — 

This  is  a  loneliness  that  falls 

Upon  the  spirit,  and  appals 

More  than  the  mingled  rude  alarms. 

Arising  from  a  world  in  arms. 

This  is  a  silence  bids  us  shrink. 

As  from  a  precipice's  brink ; 

But  ye  will  rarely  meet  it,  save 

In  the  hot  desert  or  cold  grave. 

Cut  off  from  life  and  fellow-men, 

This  silence  was  around  me  then : 

'Twas  horrible ;  but  once  again 

I  dragged  along  the  scorching  plain. 

Till  the  consuming  orb  of  day 

Shot  down  the  close,  meridian  ray. 

"  Exhausted  nature  then  had  done 

Its  utmost  'neath  a  desert  sun ; 

And  moments  of  delirium  came  ; 

A  staggering  weakness  seized  my  frame ; 

My  feeb  refused  their  task— when  lo  ! 

Wy  gaze  met 

Many  a  minaret : 
A  city  rose ;  'twas  nigh  •,  but  oh  I 
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The  bearcon  star  now  slione  in  vain ; 

Though  short  the  space,  I  ne'er  could  gain 
That  other  league.    Mj  limbs,  my  heart, 
All  failed ;  I  felt  my  sinews  start 
With  the  last  shudder  of  despair ; 
And  Hope  expired — my  grave  was  there. 

**  'Twas  Thirst,  'twas  maddening  Thirst  alone, 
That  wrung  my  spirit's  inmost  groan. 
Hunger  is  bitter,  but  the  worst 
Of  human  pangs,  the  most  accursed 
Of  Want's  fell  scorpions,  is  Thirst. 

"  I  looked  upon  this  precious  ring, 

That  few  beside  a  king  could  buy  ; 
What  was  its  value,  would  it  bring 
A  cup  of  water  ?    No !  its  gleam, 
That  flashed  back  to  the  brazen  beam, 

But  taunted  with  its  brilliancy. 

"  My  strange*  distempered  fancy  wrought 

The  doom  of  Tantalus :  for  naught 

Broke  on  my  frantic,  wakiag  dream 

But  the  deep  well  and  purling  stream ; 

Distorted  vision  conjured  near. 

All  that  is  cool,  fresh,  moist,  and  clear. 

I  saw  the  crystal  fountain  play 

In  leaping  sheets  of  snowy  spray ; 

I  heard  the  undulating  wave 

Of  the  swift  river,  gusn  and  lave ; 

I  saw  the  dew  on  grass  and  flower ; 

I  heard  the  gentle,  summit  shower, 

With  its  soft,  pattering  bubbles  drip ; 
I  heard  the  dashmg  waterfall — 
Oh !  it  was  cruel  mockery  aU ! 

I  laughed,  and  then  mj  shrunken  lip 
Oozed  fliickened  gore ;  with  upraised  hand, 
I  sank  upon  the  shining  sand, 
A  Maker  s  mercy  to  implore. 

I  fervently  invoked  a  name. 

Which,  I  confess,  with  much  of  shame, 
I'd  rarely  called  upon  before. 

"  'Mid  Pleasure,  Plenty,  and  Success ; 

Freely  we  take  from  Him  who  lends;. 
We  boast  the  blessings  we  poBse^s, 

Yet  scarcely  thank  the  One  v?lao  aen.'^a* 
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Bat  let  Afflictioa  pour  its  smart; 

How  soon  we  quail  beneath  the  rod : 
"With  shattered  pride  and  prostrate  heart ; 

We  seek  the  long-forgotten  God. 
Let  him  but  smite  us,  soon  we  bleed. 
And  tremble  like  a  fragile  reed; 
Then  do  we  learn,  and  own,  and  feel 
The  Power  that  wounds,  alone  can  heal. 
'Twas  thus  with  me  ;  the  desert  taught 

Lessons  with  bitter  truth  replete. 
They  chastened  sorely,  but  they  brought 

My  spirit  to  its  Maker's  feet. 

"  My  glance  was  for  a  moment  thrown 

Toward  the  heaven  I  addressed; 
But  the  fierce  rays  came  rushing  down 
Upon  my  brow 
With  furnace  glow ; 
Dense,  lurid,  red ; 
Till  my  smote  head 
Fell,  feint  and  stricken,  on  my  breast. 

**  Thus  while  I  knelt,  my  hound  looked  up  - 
Fate  was  about  to  give  the  last, 

The  o'erflowing  drop  to  Misery's  cup — 
He  started,  fled,  and  bounded  fast. 

"  Oh  1  what  a  moment,  all  the  past 
Was  blended  in  that  little  space. 
He  left  me  at  his  utmost  pace ; 
Like  arrow  from  the  string  he  flew 
Right  on— te  lessened  to  my  view — 
'Twas  o'er ;  he  vanished  from  my  sight ; 
I  breathed  his  name,  and  groaned  outright. 

I  was  alone ; 

My  dog  had  gone — 
He  that  I  deem'd  the  firmly  true — 
Li  the  last  hour,  he  left  me  too. 

"  I  saw  no  more ;  I  snatched  my  breath 
Like  those  who  meet  a  drowning  death ; 
One  cry  of  hopeless  agony 
Escaped  my  hps,  while  earth  and  sky 
Grew  dark,  and  reeled  before  mine  eye. 
A  whirling  pang  shot  through  my  brain. 

Of  mingled  madness,  fire,  and  pain ; 
^Twas  rending,  but  it  was  the  last. 
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Thank  God,  it  came  like  lightning  flame ; 
And  desolated  as  it  past. 

"No  more  of  this ;  I  only  know 
I  felt  strange  pressure  on  my  brow : 
The  world  was  not ;  I  can  "but  tell, 
That,  senseless,  lone,  and  blind;  I  fell. 

"  The  next  that  Memory  can  mark 

Is  of  a  clear  and  deep-toned  bark. 

Sense  tardily  came  back ;  I  woke 

Beneath  a  gentle,  pawing  stroke. 

I  gazed  with  wild  and  doubting  stare— 

My  dog !  my  noble  dog  was  there — 

It  was  my  Murkim  that  I  saw ; 

With  blood,  wet  blood,  upon  his  jaw. 

What  sight  for  eyes  like  mine  to  meet ! 

I  shrieked,  I  started  to  my  feet. 

Judge  of  my  jov ;  beside  him  lay 

A  small  and  lifeless  beast  of  prey. 

I  seized  it ;  I  was  in  no  mood 

To  play  the  epicure  in  food ; 

I  waited  not  to  think  on  what 

That  prey  might  be,  nor  whence  'twas  got. 

Had  you  but  seen  me  clutch  and  fall, 

Like  famished  wolf  or  cannibal, 

Upon  that  mangled,  raw  repast ; 

My  hands,  my  teeth,  all  tearing  fast ; 

Had  you  beheld  my  dry  lips  drain 

The  current  from  each  reeking  vein ! 

You  might  have  judged  how  human  pain 

Can  wrmg  and  madden  human  brain. 

My  dry  lips  met  food  soft  and  wet ; 

iTo  nectar  half  so  sweet  or  fresh ; 

Oh  it  was  rare  delicious  fare ! 
I  never  quaffed  such  luscious  draught. 

Nor  tasted  viand  like  that  flesh. 
It  soothed  my  pulse,  it  cooled  my  eye. 

It  quenched  the  fire  upon  my  Drow ; 
It  gave  me  breath,  strength,  energy ; 
And,  looking  to  the  city  nigh, 

I  felt  that  I  could  reach  it  now. 
Could  I  do  less  than  kneel  and  bless 
My  Saviour  in  the  wilderness  ? 
But  what  will  all  of  speech  avail  P 
The  choicest  eloquence  would  fail 
Such  wild  emotion  to  express. 
Tha  feeling  that  absorbed  my  liearti 
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tiWas  of  that  deep  entranoing  kind 
Which  doth  defy  the  lips  to  find 

A  fitting  language  to  impart 

Its  glowing  zeal  and  passionate  start. 

My  lips  would  falter  to  discuss 
The  glow  he  Idndled  in  my  breast ; 

My  dog  had  snatched  from  death ;  and  thus- 
I  leave  thee  to  suppose  the  rest. 

"  Again  I  took  my  onward  way, 
Once  more  I  tracked  the  desert  ground ; 

Again  I  knelt  to  thank,  to  pray ; 

Kor  deem  me  impious  if  I  say. 
That  next  to  God  I  held  my  Hound, 

"  I  reached  the  city ;  many  a  year 

Has  rolled  away, 

Since  that  long  day, 
But  yet,  behold,  this  truant  tear 
Proclaims  that  trying  day  is  set 
Among  the  few  we  ne'er  forget. 

"  Methinks  I'm  getting  sad,  and  see ; 

The  sun's  behind  yon  orange-tree : 

*Tis  well  my  tale  holds  little  more ; 

It  wearies,  and  I  wish  it  o'er. 

Some  time,  perchance,  when  thou'rt  inclined, 

I'll  yield  thee  more  of  what  befell 
The  throne  and  bride  I  left  behind : 

But  now  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
On  what  to  me 
Will  ever  be 
A  most  embittered  tale  to  tell. 

"  I  walked  the  world,  uiimarked,  unknown ; 
Remote  from  Man,  but  not  alone ; 
I  kept  one  friend,  the  closely  bound ; 
The  dear,  the  changeless,  in  my  Hound. 
He  had  become  my  spirit's  part ; 

And  rarely  did  he  leave  my  side : 
He  shared  my  board,  my  couch,  my  heart ; 

Till  pressed  by  time  he  drooped,  and  died 
Of  sheer  old  age.   Why,  Murkmi,  why 
Did  not  Melaia  too  then  die ! 
I  miss  thee  still,  I  mourn  thee  yet. 
But  lo !  again  ray  cheek  is  wet. 
Fool  that  I  am — this  will  not  do — 
Artist,  this  suits  nor  me  nor  you  : 
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My  words  liave  jast  worn  down  the  snn. 
One  question,  Friend,  and  I  liave  done. 

IVe  told  thee  how  he  hore  and  braved 

The  darkest  chequer  in  my  lot : 
You  know  his  worth ; — ^he  served  and  saved. 

ITow^  wilt  thou  carve  my  Dog,  or  not?** 


Pillars  had  mouldered,  Ages  waned ; 

Since  this  plain  tale  beguiled  an  hour : 
And  Time  and  War  had  both  profaned 

The  Glory-seat  of  Arts  and  Power. 
Famed  Greece,  Ihe  beautiful  and  great ; 
Was  but  a  wrecked  and  fallen  state ; 
She  was  but  as  a  funeral  urn, 

Holding  the  ashes,  worlds  revere ; 
O'er  which  the  coldest  heart  wiU  mourn. 

And  strangers  hang  to  shed  the  tear. 
Each  monument  was  laid  in  dust, 

By  some  ungodly,  savage  hand; 
Her  palace  gates  had  gathered  rust ; 
Her  picture  scrolls  had  fed  the  brand : 
When,  *mid  the  relics  scattered  round ; 
One  of  surpassing  skill  was  found. 
The  work  was  rare, 
The  marble  fair, 
The  form,  a  bold  and  couchant  Hound. 

The  old  and  wise,  with  judgment  stem ; 
In  curious  search  were  seen  to  turn 
With  careless  glance  from  all  the  rest. 
And  own  that  image,  first  and  best. 
The  artist  bov  was  seen  to  pause ; 
Ecstatic  in  his  rapt  applause. 
No  idle  wanderer  passed  it  by. 
But  marked  with  brighter,  closer  eye. 
Ther  Hngered  there  to  ask  and  trace 

The  legend  such  a  form  might  lend ; 
But  naught  was  known,  save  what  its  base 

Told  in  the  words,  "  Melaia's  Friend." 
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A  TALE. 

Know  ye  not  the  stripling  child 

That  strolls  from  the  Castle  wall ; 
To  play  with  the  mate  he  likes  the  best, 

By  the  mountain  waterfall  P 

With  delicate  hand,  and  polish^  skin, 

Like  Parian  marble  fair ; 
Know  ye  him  not  ?  'Tis  TrsiCj  de  Yore, 

The  Baron's  beantifol  heir. 

'Tis  Tracy  de  Yore,  the  Castle's  pride : 

The  rich,  the  nobly  bom : 
Facing  along  the  snn-lit  sod 

Wifli  the  step  ci  a  playful  fawn. 

The  waving  plume  in  his  velvet  cap 

Is  bound  with  a  golden  band ; 
His  rich,  embroidered  suit  exhales 

The  breath  of  Arabia's  land. 

His  light  and  fragile  form  is  graced 

With  a  girdle  of  silvered  blue ; 
And  of  matchless  azure  the  belt  would  seem, 

Were  it  not  for  his  eyes'  own  hue. 

Look  on  those  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  find 

A  sadness  in  their  beam ; 
Like  the  pensive  shade  that  willows  cast 

On  the  sky-reflecting  stream. 

Soft  flowing  curls  of  an  auburn  shade 

Are  falling  around  his  brow ; 
There's  a  mantling  flush  that  dwells  on  his  cheek. 

Like  a  rose-leaf  thrown  on  the  snow. 

There's  a  halcyon  smile  spread  o'er  his  face, 
Shedding  a  calm  and  radiant  grace ; 
There's  a  sweet,  soft  sound  in  his  laughing  tones, 
Betraying  the  gentle  spirit  he  owns. 
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And  scarcely  an  accent  meets  his  ear 

But  tlie  voices  of  praise  and  love : 
Caressed  and  caressmg,  he  Hves  in  the  world 

Like  a  petted  and  beantifal  dove. 

He  is  bom  to  bear  the  high  command 
Of  the  richest  domain  in  Switzerland; 
And  the  vasaals  praj  that  fame  and  health 
May  bless  the  child  of  rank  and  wealth. 
Oh !  truly  does  every  lip  declare 
"What  a  chernb-Hke  boy  is  Lord  Tracy's  heir. 


And  now  on  the  green  and  sedgy  bank 

Another  striplmg  form  is  seen : 
His  garb  is  rough,  nis  halloo  loud; 

He  is  no  Baron's  heir,  I  ween. 

Know  ye  him  not  P — 'tis  the  mountain  child. 
Bom  and  reared  'mid  the  vast  and  wild ; 
And  a  brighter  being  ne'er  woke  to  the  day 
Than  the  nerdsman's  son,  young  Hubert  Grey. 

There's  a  restless  flashing  in  his  eye, 

That  lights  up  every  glance ; 
And  now  he  tracks  the  wheeling  bird ; 
And  now  he  scans  the  distant  herd ; 
And  now  he  turns  from  earth  and  sky, 

To  watch  where  the  waters  dance. 

A  mddy  tinge  of  glowing  bronze 

Upon  his  face  is  set ; 
Closely  round  his  temples  cling 

Thick  Ickjka  of  shaggy  jet. 

Mark  him  weU  1  there's  a  daring  mien 
Li  Hubert  Grey,  that's  rarely  seen ; 
And  suiting  that  mien  is  the  life  he  leads 
Where  the  eagle  soars,  and  the  chamois  feeds. 

He  loves  to  climb  the  steepest  crag. 

Or  plunge  in  the  rapid  stream ; 
He  dares  to  look  on  the  thunder-doud, 

And  laugh  at  the  lightning's  gleam. 

The  snow  may  drift,  the  rain  may  fall. 

But  what  does  Hubert  care  ? 
Ab  )ie  playfully  wnngs  with  his  hardy  hand, 

His  areiiched  and  dripping  hair. 
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He  can  tread  through  the  forest,  or  over  the  rocks, 
In  the  darkest  and  dreariest  night, 

With  as  sure  a  step,  and  as  gay  a  song, 
As  he  can  in  the  noon-day  s  light. 

The  precipice,  jutting  in  ether  air, 

Has  naught  of  terror  for  him ; 
He  can  pace  the  edge  of  the  loftiest  peak 

Without  trembling  of  heart  or  limb. 

He  heeds  not  the  blast  of  the  winter  storm. 
Howling  on  o'er  the  pine-covered  steep ; 

In  the  day  he  will  whistle  to  mimic  its  voice. 
In  the  night  it  lulls  him  to  sleep. 

And  now  he  has  brought,  from  his  mountain  home, 

(With  feet  and  forehead  bare), 
A  tiny  boat,  and  lancewood  bow, 
The  work  of  his  own  young  hand,  I  trow. 

To  please  the  Baron's  heir. 
And  now,  at  the  waterfall,  side  by  side. 
Stand  the  Herdsman's  son  and  the  Castle's  pride ! 


Tracy  de  Yore  hath  high-bom  mates 

1  nvited  to  share  his  play ; 
But  none  are  half  so  dear  to  him, 

As  the  lowly  Hubert  Grey. 

He  hath  a  spaniel  taught  to  mark, 

A.nd  wait  his  word  with  a  joyous  bark ; 

He  hath  a  falcon  taught  to  fly 
When  he  looses  its  silver  chain ; 

To  range  at  his  bidding  round  the  sky. 
Then  seek  his  hand  again. 

His  ear  is  used  to  the  softest  song ; 

To  the  lute,  and  gay  guitar ; 
But  the  echoing  call  of  the  herdsman's  son 

Is  sweeter  to  him  by  far. 

He  hath  toys  and  trinkets,  bought  with  gold  j 

And  a  palfrey  in  the  stall : 
But  Hubert's  bow  and  Hubert's  boat,— 
Oh,  they  are  worth  them  all  I 
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,  And  Hubert  Grey  hatli  learnt  to  love 

The  smile  of  Tracy  de  Vore ; 
He  delights  in  leading  the  timid  boy 

Where  he  never  trod  before. 

He  teaches  him  how  to  note  ttie  hours, 

By  where  the  sunbeams  rest ; 
He  wades  for  him  where  the  virgin  flowera 
Gracefally  bend  'neath  the  cascade's  showers; 

To  pluck  the  whitest  and  best. 

He  tells  him  the  curious  legends  of  old. 

Known  by  each  mountameer ; 
He  tells  him  the  stwy  of  ghost  and  fay ; 

Waking  his  wonder  and  fear. 

Never  so  loyful  is  Hubert's  shout 
As  when  nis  eagle  eyes  look  out. 


And  spy  afar  in  the  plain  below. 
Young  Tracy's  cap  with  its  plume  of 


snow 


Kever  so  glad  is  Tracy  de  Vore 

As  when  he  can  steal  away 
From  his  father's  watchful,  doting  care. 

To  rove  with  Hubert  Grey. 

And  now,  by  the  waterfall,  side  by  side. 
Stand  the  Herdsman's  son  and  the  Baron's  pride. 
The  summer  beams  are  falling  there 
On  the  mountain  boy  and  the  noble  heir. 


Time  flies  on ;  a  year  has  sped. 

And  summer  comes  again ; 
The  sun  is  shining  warm  and  bright, 

O'er  forest,  hill,  and  plain. 

But  never  again  will  Tracy  de  Vore 
Stroll  from  the  Castle  wall, 

To  play  with  the  one  he  loves  the  best. 
By  the  mountain  waterfall. 

There's  silenoe  in  the  mansion  now ; 

Loud  mirth  is  tum'd  to  sighing ; 
The  Baron  weeps,  the  vassals  mourn  *, 

"For  the  darling  heir  is  dying. 
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Look  on  the  lip  that  bo  sweetly  smiled, 
The  cheek  that  was  freshly  fair ; 

Oh,  cruelly  sad  is  the  tale  they  tell  I 
Consumption  revels  there. 

With  panting  breath  and  wasting  frame, 

The  languid  boy  lives  on ; 
With  just  enough  of  life  to  show 

That  life  will  soon  be  gone. 

Pallid  and  weak,  he  is  slowly  led, 
Like  an  infant,  from  his  downy  bed ; 
He  turns  his  dimmed  and  sunken  eye 
To  look  once  more  upon  the  sky : 
But,  ah  1  he  cannot  bear  the  rays 
Of  a  glowing  sun  to  meet  his  gaze. 
He  breathes  a  sigh,  and  once  again 
Looks  out  upon  the  grassy  plam ; 
He  sees  his  milk-white  palfrey  there ; 
His  own  pet  steed,  so  sleek  and  fair : 
But  there's  no  silken  rein  to  deck 
The  beauty  of  its  glossy  neck ; 
No  saddle-cloth  is  seen  to  shine 

Upon  its  sides — the  steed  doth  lack 
A  coaxing  hand,  and  seems  to  pine ; 

Missing  the  one  that  graced  its  back. 

Young  Tracy  stands,— his  azure  eye 
Dwells  fondly  on  the  petted  brute ; 

The  struggling  tear-drop  gathers  fast ; 
But  still  his  lip  is  mute. 

He  looks  once  more  in  the  Castle  court ; 
The  scene  of  many  a  festive  sport : 
He  sees  his  spaniel  dull  and  lone; 
He  hears  its  plaintive,  whining  tone ; 
He  looks  beyond  the  Castle  wall, 
Where  he  used  to  play  by  the  waterfall ; 
He  thinks  on  the  days  of  health  and  joy. 
When  he  roved  abroad  with  the  mountain  boy ; 
And  the  gushing  tears  start  down  his  cheek ; 
His  eyelids  fall — he  cannot  speak— 
He  turns  away— a  gentle  arm 
Breceives  his  fainting  form : 
Exhausted,  trembling,  pale ;  he  sinks 
JJike  a  lily  from  the  storm. 
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His  mother  ait^  beside  his  couch, 

Her  arm  around  him  thrown ; 
And  bitterly  she  grieves  above 

Her  beautiful,  her  own. 

Ho  is  dying  fast — ^he  murmurs  forth 

The  name  of  Hubert  Grey — 
"  Where  P  where  is  he  I  love  so  well  P 

Why  comes  he  not  to-day  P 

**  Oh !  bring  him  to  me  ere  I  die" — 

Enough — away;  away! 
With  eager  speed,  dash  man  and  steed, 

To  summon  Hubert  Grey. 

And  where  is  he  P  the  herdsman's  son, 
The  bold,  the  strong,  the  dauntless  one  P 
The  dew  is  off  the  shadiest  spot, 
The  noon  is  nigh,  why  comes  he  not  P 

Long  since,  the  mountain  boy  was  brought 

Within  the  Castle  gate ; 
For  none  could  soothe  the  pining  heir, 

Like  his  old  and  lowly  mate. 

And,  true  as  sunrise,  with  the  dawn 
Has  Hubert  bent  his  steps  at  mom 
Over  the  crags  where  torrents  roar,  i 

To  tarry  till  night  with  Tracy  de  Vorc. 
But  where  is  he  now  ?  the  sun  is  hot. 
The  noon  is  past — why  comes  he  not  P 

The  vassal,  .Oswald,  wends  his  way, 

To  Hubert's  home  he  hies ; 
To  the  herdsman's  hut  that  stands  alone. 
Where  cataract  streams  dash  wildly  on ; 

Where  giant  mountains  rise. 

He  calls  aloud :  **  Hist,  Hubert  Grey  ! 
Quick,  back  with  me  on  my  gallant  Tbay ; 

Why  have  ye  kept  so  long  awayP 
Our  darling  heir  is  dying  fast ; 
This  day,  this  hour,  may  be  his  last;— 

Come,  haste  thee,  quick,  I  say !" 

■  ■ 

The  door  flings  back— the  herdsman's  wife 

Comes  forth  with  wondering  look ; 
"  *Tis  strange !"  she  cries,  "  three  hours  ago 
He  started,  with  his  staff  and  bow, 

And  the  CaBtle  way  he  took  1     . 
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"  He  talked  of  gathering  for  tlie  heir 
A  bunch  of  wild  flowers,  sweet  and  rare- 
He  talked  of  climbing  Moma's  height, 

Where  the  large  blue-bells  grow ; 
They  overhang — ^yes,  yes — oh  heaven  I 

That  dark  ravine  below ! 

"  Hubert !  my  child !  where  art  thou  gone  P 

Thy  mother  calls  to  thee !" 
No  answer ! — "  To  the  rock !"  she  cries — 

"  On,  Oswald !  on,  with  me  1" 


Together,  up  the  craggy  path, 

Speed  Oswald  and  the  nerdsman's  wife : 
She  caJls  and  listens — calls  again — 

Her  heart  with  fear  is  rife. 

And  Oswald  gives  the  well-known  sign  4 

He  whistles  shrill  and  clear ; 
He  winds  his  horn,  and  blows  the  blast. 

That  Hubert  loved  to  hear. 

But  ah !  the  whistle  and  the  horn 

Are  only  echoed  back ; 
No  Hubert  comes — and  now  they  reach    , 

The  highest  mountain  track. 

The  foot  of  Oswald  presses  on, 

Right  cautiously,  and  slow ; 
For  few  would  dare,  like  Hubert  Grey, 

Near  Morna's  edge  to  go. 

The  dark  gulf  breaks  with  frightful  yawn ; 

Terrific  to  the  gaze, 
A  murky  horror  shades  the  spot, 

Beneath  meridian  rays. 

But  hush ! — that  sound — a  hollow  moan — 

Again,  a  stifled,  gurgling  groan ! 

The  mother  stands,  nor  speaks  nor  moves, 

Transfixed  with  mute  dismay  I 
The  vassal  fears,  his  footsteps  shrink ; 
He  trembles  as  he  gains  the  brink : 
He  shudders,  looks  with  straining  eyes 
Adown  the  abyss — "  0  Heaven !"  he  cries 

"  'Tis  he—  'tis  Hubert  Grey  I" 

Yes,  yes,  'tia  he  I  the  herdsman's  son — 
Hbe  bold,  the  strong,  the  daring  ono. 
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He  hath  bent  him  o'er  to  reach  the  flowerg 

That  spring  along  the  dreaded  steep : 
His  brain  grows  dizzy — yet  a^ain — 
He  snatchefis  totters,  shrieks,  m  vain — 

He  falls  ten  fathoms  deep  I 

The  groan  that  met  his  mother's  ear. 

Grave  forth  his  latest  breath : 
The  mountain  boy  is  sleeping  fast, 

The  dreamless  sleep  of  death. 

Thrown  wildly  back,  his  clotted  hair 
Leaves  his  gashed  forehead,  red  and  bare. 
Look  on  his  cheek — ^his  dauntless  brow — 
There's  blood,  warm  blood,  upon  them  now ! 
His  hand  is  clenched  with  stiffened  clasp; 
The  wild  flowers  stiU  within  its  grasp. 

The  vulture,  jjerched  upon  the  cra^^ 

Seems  waiting  for  its  prey : 
The  vulture  that  at  morning's  light. 

His  halloo  scared  away. 

Stretched  like  a  lion-cub  he  lies ; 

As  free  he  lived,  as  lonely  dies : 

The  mountain-born ;  the  strong,  the  brave ;    . 

Too  soon  hath  found  a  mountam-grave. 

And  many  an  eye  shall  weep  his  fate ; 

And  many  a  heart  shall  rue  the  day : 
For  a  brighter  being  ne'er  had  life 

Than  the  herdsman's  son ;  young  Hubert  Grey. 


And  Tracy  de  Vore,  the  Baron's  heir. 
The  meek ;  the  cherub-like ;  the  fair : 
He  is  sinking  to  eternal  rest ; 
Soft  pillowed  on  his  mother's  breast ; 
He  knows  not  that  his  lowly  mate 
Has  met  so  terrible  a  fate. 

No  dark  convulsion  shakes  his  frame ; 

No  change  comes  o'er  his  face : 
The  icy  hand  hath  touched  his  heart ; 

But  left  no  scathing  trace. 

One  murmuring  sigh  escapes  his  lip ; 

The  sweetest  toned,  the  last : 
Like  the^  faint  echo  liarpstnngs  giv6 

Oftbnllmg  mneiopast. 
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The  signet  seal  of  other  worlds 

Falfi  gently  on  his  brow : 
He  seemed  but  sleeping  when  it  came ; 

He  seems  bnt  sleeping  now. 

For  death  steals  slow  and  smilingly 

To  close  his  earthly  day ; 
Like  the  autiunn  breeze  that  lightly  wafts 

The  summer  leaf  away. 

The  Baron  weeps ;  his  star  has  set ; 

All  hope,  all  jjoy  has  fled. 
His  sonl  s  adored  ^  his  hoxLse'a  pride ; 

His  only  bom,  is  dead. 

The  Castle  is  dark — ^no  sound  is  heard 
But  the  wailing  of  deep  despair. 

The  lord  and  the  vassal  are  mourning  alike 
For  the  well- loved,  noble  heir. 

Oh  !  truly  does  every  heart  deplore 

The  young  and  beautiful  Tracy  de  Vore. 


And  Sorrow  has  found  a  dwelling-place 

In  the  herdsman's  lowlv  hut. 
The  door  is  fast  against  tne  sun ; 

The  casement  is  closely  shut. 

Death  gave  no  warning  there ;  but  struck 

With  a  fierce  and  cruel  blow : 
Like  the  barb  that  sinks  from  hand  unseen 

In  the  heart  of  the  bounding  roe. 

The  mother  mourns  with  a  hopeless  grief; 

Her  sobbing  is  bitterly  loud : 
Her  eye  is  fixed  on  her  mangled  boy ; 

As  he  lies  in  his  winding  shroud. 

The  herdsman's  voice  hath  lost  its  tone ; 

His  brow  is  shaded  o'er : 
There's  a  speechless  anguish  in  his  breast ; 

That  he  never  felt  before. 

There's  a  tear  on  his  cheek  when  the  sun  gets  up ; 

He  sighs  at  the  close  of  day : 
His  mates  would  offer  the  cheering  cup ; 

But  he  turns  his  lip  away. 
Se  mourns  for  the  one  that  promised  well 
To  walk  his  land  like  another  TieVi. 
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The  doleful  tidings  speed  swiftly  on 
Of  the  promising  spirits  for  ever  gone : 
And  the  words  mil  sadly  on  the  ear 
Of  eveiy  listening  mountaineer. 

They  grieve  for  their  own,  their  firee-bom  child ; 
Nestled  and  reared  'mid  the  vast  and  wild : 
For  there  trod  not  the  hills  a  dearer  one 
To  the  hearts  of  all  than  the  Herdsman's  son. 

They  sigh  to  look  on  the  turrets  below ; 
And  thmk  'tis  the  lordly  abode  of  woe : 
They  sigh  to  miss  from  the  waterfall's  side, 
The  mountain  boy  and  the  Baron's  pride. 

And  many  a  tongue  shall  tell  the  tale, 

And  many  a  heart  shall  rue  the  day ; 
When  the  Hut  and  Castle  lost  their  hopes 

In  Tracy  de  Vore  and  Hubert  Grey ! 


mdhmam  "^orniB, 


THE  OLD  ARM-OHAIE. 

I  LOVE  it,  I  love  it ;  and  who  shall  dare 

To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  Arm-chair  ? 

I've  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize ; 

I've  bedewed  it  with  tears,  and  embalmed  it  with  sighs. 

'Tis  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart ; 

Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start. 

Would  ye  learn  the  spell  P — a  mother  sat  there ; 

And  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  Arm-chair. 

In  Childhood's  hour  I  lingered  near 
The  hallowed  seat  with  listening  ear ; 
And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give ; 
To  fit  me  to  die,  and  teach  me  to  live. 
She  told  me  shame  would  never  betide. 
With  truth  for  my  creed  and  God  for  my  gmde ', 
She  taught  me  to  lisp  mj  earliest  prayer  •, 
As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  Ann-chair. 
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I  sat  and  watched  her  many  a  day, 
When  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  locks  were  grey : 
And  I  almost  worshipped  her  when  she  smiled, 
And  turned  from  her  Bible,  to  bless  her  child. 
Years  rolled  on ;  but  the  last  one  sped — 
My  idol  was  shattered ;  my  earth-star  fled : 
I  learnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear, 
When  I  saw  her  die  in  that  old  Arm-chair. 

*Tis  past,  'tis  past,  but  I  gaze  on  it  now 
With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow : 
'Twas  there  she  nursed  me ;  'twas  there  she  died : 
And  Memory  flows  with  lava  tide. 
Sav  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak. 
While  the  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek ; 
But  I  love  it,  I  love  it ;  and  cannot  tear 
My  soul  from  a  mother's  old  Arm-chair. 


OH!  DEAE  TO  MEMOEY  ARE  THOSE  HOURS. 

Oh  I  dear  to  Memory  are  those  hours 
When  every  pathway  led  to  flowers } 
When  sticks  of  peppermint  possessed 
A  sceptre's  power  o'er  the  breast, 
And  heaven  was  round  us  while  we  fed 
On  rich  ambrosial  gingerbread. 
I  bless  the  days  of  Infancy, 
When  stealing  from  my  mother's  eye, 
Elysian  happiness  was  found 
On  that  celestial  field— the  ground ; 
When  we  were  busied,  hands  and  hearts ; 
In  those  important  things,  dirt  tarts. 
Don't  smile ;  for  sapient,  full-grown  Man 
Oft  cogitates  some  mighty  plan ; 
And,  spell-bound  by  the  bubble  dream, 
He  labours  till  he  proves  the  scheme 
About  as  useful  and  as  wise 
As  manufacturing  dirt  pies. 
For  many  a  change  on  Folly's  bells 
Quite  equals  dust  and  oyster-shells. 

Then  shone  the  meteor  rays  of  Youth ; 

Eclipsing  quite  the  lamp  of  Truth ; 
And  precious  those  brignt  sunbeams  were; 
That  dried  all  tears,  dispersed  a\\  c^kxe*, 
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That  shed  a  stream  of  golden  joy, 

Witliout  one  shadow  of  alloy : 

Oh !  ne'er  in  mercy  strive  to  chase 

Snch  dazzling  phantoms  from  their  place ; 

However  trifling,  mean,  or  wild, 

The  deeds  may  seem  of  youth  or  child ; 

While  they  still  leave  untarnished  soul, 

The  iron  rod  of  stern  control 

Should  be  but  gentle  in  its  sway ; 

Nor  rend  the  magic  veil  away. 

I  doubt  if  it  be  kind  or  wise, 
To  quench  the  light  in  opening  eyes ; 
By  preaching  fallacy  and  woe 
As  all  that  we  can  meet  below. 
'^      I  ne*er  respect  the  ready  tongue ; 
That  augurs  sorrow  to  the  young ; 
That  aptly  plays  a  sibyl's  part. 
To  promise  nightshade  to  the  heart. 
Let  them  exult !  their  laugh  and  song 
Are  rarely  known  to  last  too  long. 
Why  should  we  strive  with  cynic  frown 
To  knock  their  fairy  castles  down  ? 
We  know  that  much  of  pain  and  strife 
Must  be  the  common  lot  of  life : 
We  know  the  World  is  dark  and  rough, 
But  Time  betrays  that  soon  enough. 


SONG  OF  THE  EUSHLIGHT. 

Oh  !  scorn  me  not  as  a  fameless  thing, 

Nor  turn  with  contempt  from  the  song  I  sing. 

'Tis  true,  I  am  not  suffered  to  be 

On  the  ringing  board  of  wassail  glee  : 

My  pallid  gleam  must  never  fall 

In  the  gay  saloon  or  lordly  hall ; 

But  many  a  tale  does  the  Eushlight  know 

Of  secret  sorrow  and  lonely  woe. 

I  am  found  in  the  closely-curtained  room, 

Where  a  stillness  reigns  that  breathes  of  the  tomb — 

Where  the  breaking  heart,  and  heavy  eye, 

Are  waiting  to  see  o,  loved  one  (lie — 
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Where  the  doting  child  with  noiseless  tread 
Steals  warily  to  the  mother's  bed ; 
To  mark  if  the  faint  and  struggling  breath 
Is  fluttering  still  in  the  grasp  of  Death. 

The  panting  has  ceased ;  the  cheek  is  chill ; 
And  the  ear  of  the  child  bends  closer  still. 
It  rests  on  the  lips,  but  listens  in  vain; 
For  those  lips  have  done  with  life  and  pain. — 
I  am  wildly  snatched,  and  held  above 
The  precious  wreck  of  hope  and  love : 
The  work  is  sealed,  for  my  glimmering  ray 
Shows  a  glazing  eye,  and  stiffening  clay. 

I  am  the  light  that  quivering  flits 

In  the  joyless  home  where  the  fond  wife  sits ; 

Waiting  the  one  that  flies  his  hearth, 

For  the  gambler's  dice  and  drunkard's  mirth. 

Long  hath  she  kept  her  wearying  watch. 

Now  bitterly  weeping,  now  breathless  to  catch 

The  welcome  sound  of  a  footstep  near, 

Till  she  weeps  again,  as  it  dies  on  her  ear. 

Her  restless  gaze,  as  the  night  wears  late. 
Is  anxiously  thrown  on  the  dial-plate ; 
And  a  sob  responds  to  the  echoing  sound 
That  tells  the  hand  hath  gone  its  round  : 
She  mournfully  trims  my  slender  wick, 
As  she  sees  me  fading  and  wasting  quick ; 
And  many  a  time  has  my  spark  expired, 
And  left  her,  still  the  weeping  and  tired. 

I  am  the  light  that  dimly  shines 

Where  the  friendless  child  of  Genius  pines — 

Where  the  godlike  mind  is  trampled  down 

By  the  callous  sneer,  and  freezing  frown. 

Where  Want  is  playing  a  demon  part, 

And  sends  its  iron  to  the  heart, — 

Where  the  soul  bums  on  in  the  bosom  that  mourns 

Like  the  incense  fire  in  funeral  urns. 

I  see  the  hectic  fingers  fling 

The  thoughts  intense,  that  flashingly  spring ; 

And  my  flickering  beam  illumes  the  page 

That  may  live  in  the  fame  of  a  future  age. 

I  see  the  pale  brow  droop  and  mope. 

Till  the  breast  turns  sick  with  blasted  hope — 

Till  the  harsh,  cold  world  has  done  pfcs  worst. 

And  the  goaded  Spirit  has  groaned  and  burst. 
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I  am  the  light  that's  doomed  to  share 
The  meanest  lot  that  man  can  bear : 
I  see  the  scanty  portion  spread, 
Where  children  struggle  for  scraps  of  bread — 
Where  squalid  forms  and  faces  seem 
Like  phantoms  in  a  hideous  dream — 
Where  the  soul  may  look,  with  startled  awe, 
On  the  work  of  Poverty's  vulture-claw. 

Many  a  lesson  the  bosom  learns 

Of  hapless  grief  while  the  Eushlight  bums ; 

Many  a  scene  unfolds  to  me 

That  the  heart  of  Mercy  would  bleed  to  see. 

Then  scorn  me  not  as  a  fameless  thing, 

Nor  turn  with  contempt  from  the  song  I  sing ; 

But  smile  as  ye  will,  or  scorn  as  ye  may, 

There's  naugnt  but  truth  to  be  found  in  my  lay. 


THE  LAOT)  OF  MY  BIETH. 

There's  a  magical  tie  to  the  land  of  our  home, 

Which  the  heart  cannot  break,  though  the  footsteps  may  roam 

Be  that  land  where  it  may,  at  the  Line  or  the  Pole, 

It  still  holds  the  magnet  that  draws  back  the  soul. 

'Tis  loved  by  the  freeman,  'tis  loved  by  the  slave, 

'Tis  dear  to  the  coward,  more  dear  to  the  brave ! 

Ask  of  any  the  spot  they  like  best  on  the  earth, 

And  they'll  answer  with  pride,  "  'Tis  the  land  of  my  birth." 

Oh,  England !  thy  white  cliffs  are  dearer  to  me 
Than  all  the  famed  coasts  of  a  far,  foreign  sea ; 
What  emerald  can  peer  or  what  sapphire  can  vie. 
With  the  grass  of  thy  fields  or  thy  summer-day  skyP 
They  tell  me  of  regions  where  flowers  are  found. 
Whose  perfume  and  tints  spread  a  paradise  round ; 
But  brighter  to  me  cannot  garland  the  earth 
Than  those  that  spring  forth  in  the  land  of  my  birth. 

Did  I  breathe  in  a  clime  where  the  bulbul  is  heard. 
Where  the  citron-tree  nestles  the  soft  humming-bird ; 
Oh !  I'd  covet  the  notes  of  thy  nightingale  still. 
And  remember  the  robin  that  feeds  at  my  sill. 
Did  my  soul  find  a  feast  in  the  gay  "  land  of  song," 
In  the  gondolier's  chant,  or  the  carnival's  throng ; 
Could  I  ever  forget,  'mid  their  music  and  mirtli, 
The  national  siram  of  the  land  of  my  birth  ^ 
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My  country,  I  love  thee : — thougli  freely  I'd  rove 
Throngli  the  western  savannah,  or  sweet  orange  grove; 
Yet  warmly  my  bosom  would  welcome  the  gale 
That  bore  me  away  with  a  homeward-bound  sail. 
My  country,  I  love  thee  !— and  oh,  mayst  thou  have 
The  last  throb  of  my  heart,  ere  'tis  cold  in  the  grave ; 
Mayst  thou  yield  me  that  grave,  in  thine  own  daisied  earth, 
And  my  ashes  repose  in  the  land  of  my  birth ! 


THE  MOTHER  WHO  HATH  A  CHILD  AT  SEA. 

There's  an  eye  that  looks  on  the  swelling  cloud. 
Folding  the  moon  in  a  funeral  shroud : 
That  watches  the  stars  dying  one  by  one. 
Till  the  whole  of  heaven's  calm  light  hath  gone.. 
There's  an  ear  that  lists  to  the  hissing  surge, 
As  the  mourner  turns  to  the  anthem  dirge  : 
That  eye !  that  ear !  oh,  whose  can  they  be, 
But  a  mother's  who  hath  a  child  at  sea  ? 

There's  a  cheek  that  is  getting  ashy  white, 
As  the  tokens  of  storm  come  on  with  the  night ; 
There's  a  form  that's  fixed  at  the  lattice  pane, 
To  mark  how  the  gloom  gathers  over  the  main  ; 
While  the  yeasty  billows  lash  the  shore 
With  loftier  sweep,  and  hoarder  roar. 
That  cheek  !  that  form  !  oh,  whose  can  they  be, 
But  a  mother's  who  hath  a  child  at  sea  ? 

The  rushing  whistle  chills  her  blood, 

As  the  north  wind  hurries  to  scourge  the  flood : 

And  the  icy  shiver  spreads  to  her  heart. 

As  the  first  red  lines  of  lightning  start. 

The  ocean  boils !    All  mute  she  stands. 

With  parted  lips  and  ti^ht-clasped  hands  : 

Oh !  marvel  not  at  her  tear,  for  she 

Is  a  mother  who  hath  a  child  at  sea ! 

She  conjures  up  the  fearful  scene 
Of  yawning  waves,  where  the  ship  between. 
With  striking  keel  and  splintered  mast, 
Is  plunging  hard  and  foundering  fast. 
SAe  sees  her  hoy,  with  lank,  drenched  hair. 
Clinging  on  to  the  wreck  with  a  cry  of  despair. 
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Oh !  the  vision  is  maddening.    Ko  fear  can  be 
Like  a  mother's  who  hath  a  child  at  sea. 

She  presses  her  brow,  she  sinks  and  kneels ; 

Whilst  the  blast  howls  on  and  the  thunder  peals  ;       • 

She  breathes  not  a  word,  for  her  passionate  prayer 

Is  too  fervent  and  deep  for  the  Hps  to  bear : 

It  is  poured  in  the  long,  convulsive  sigh. 

In  the  straining  glance  of  an  upturned  eye ; 

And  a  holier  offering  cannot  be 

Than  the  mother's  prayer  for  her  child  at  sea. 

Oh !  I  love  the  winds  when  they  spurn  control, 
For  they  suit  my  o\vn  bond-hating  soul ; 
I  like  to  hear  them  sweeping  past, 
Like  the  eagle's  pinions,  free  and  fast : 
But  a  pang  will  rise,  with  sad  alloy. 
To  soften  my  spirit,  and  sink  my  joy; 
When  I  think  how  dismal  their  voices  must  be 
To  a  mother  who  hath  a  child  at  sea. 


SUMMEB'S  FAEEWELL. 

What  sound  is  that  ?    'Tis  Summer's  farewell, 

In  the  breath  of  the  night-wind  sighing ; 
The.ohill  breeze  comes  like  a  sorrowful  dirge. 

That  wails  o'er  the  dead  and  the  djring. 
The  sapless  leaves  are  eddying  round, 

On  the  path  which  they  lately  shaded : 
The  oak  of  the  forest  is  losing  its  robe ; 

The  flowers  have  fallen  and  faded. 
All  that  I  look  on  but  saddens  my  heart. 
To  think  that  the  lovely  so  soon  should  depart. 

Yet  why  should  I  sigh  ?    Other  summers  will  come, 

Joys  like  the  past  one  bringing : 
Again  will  the  vine  bear  its  blusning  fruit ; 

Again  will  the  birds  be  singing. 
The  forest  will  put  forth  its  "  honours"  again ; 

The  rose  be  as  sweet  in  its  breathing ; 
The  woodbine  will  climb  round  the  lattice  pane, 

As  wild  and  rich  in  its  wreathing. 
The  hires  will  have  honey,  the  bees  -will  YiiMft.', 
Opher  lowers  will  springf  other  sunnnexs  ^wtlW  com^\ 
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They  will,  they  will ;  bat  ah !  who  can  tell 

Whether  I  may  live  on  till  their  coming  ? 
This  spirit  may  sleep  too  sonndly  then 

To  wake  witn  the  warbling  or  nnmming. 
This  cheek,  now  pale,  may  be  paler  far, 

When  the  summer  sun  next  is  glowing ; 
The  cherishing  rays  may  gild  witn  light 

The  grass  on  my  grave-turf  growing. 
Oh !  what  a  change  in  my  spirit's  dream 
May  there  be  ere  the  summer  sun  next  shall  beam  I 


SAILING  SONG. 

Wb  have  left  the  still  earth  for  the  billows  and  breeze, 
'Neath  the  brightest  of  moons  on  the  bluest  of  seas ; 
We  have  music,  hark !  hark  !  there's  a  tone  o'er  the  deep 
Like  the  murmuring  breath  of  a  lion  asleep. 
There's  enough  of  bold  dash  in  the  rich  foam  that  laves. 
Just  to  whisper  the  slumber- wrapt  might  of  the  waves ; 
But  yet  there's  a  sweetness  about  the  full  swell, 
Like  the  song  of  the  mermaid — the  chords  of  the  shell. 

We  have  jewels.     Oh  !  what  is  your  casket  of  gems 

To  the  pearls  hanging  thick  on  the  red  coral  stems  ? 

Are  there  homes  of  more  light  than  the  one  where  we  are ; 

For  it  nestles  the  dolphin  and  mirrors  the  star  ? 

We  may  creep,  we  may  scud,  we  may  rest,  we  may  fly ; 

There's  no  check  to  our  speed,  there's  no  dust  for  our  eye ; 

Oh  !  well  may  our  spirits  grow  wild  as  the  breeze, 

'Neath  the  brightest  of  moons  on  the  bluest  of  seas ! 


SPUING. 

Welcome,  all  hail  to  thee  !  welcome,  young  Spring ! 
Thy  sun-ray  is  bright  on  the  butterfly's  wing. 
Beauty  shines  forth  in  the  blossom -robed  trees ; 
Perfume  floats  by  on  the  soft,  southern  breeze. 

Music,  sweet  music,  sounds  over  the  earth ; 
One  glad,  choral  song  greets  the  primrose's  birth ; 
The  lark  soars  above,  with  its  shrill,  malin.  strain ; 
-^Ae  shepherd-hoy  tunes  his  reed-pipe  oiit\ve^\a.m. 
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Music,  sweet  music,  cheers  meadow  and  lea ; 
In  the  song  of  the  blackbird,  the  hum  of  the  bee ; 
The  loud,  nappy  laughter  of  children  at  play, 
Proclaims  how  they  worship  Spring's  beautiful  day. 

The  eye  of  the  hale  one,  with  joy  in  its  gleam ; 
Looks  up  in  the  noontide,  and  steals  from  the  beam : 
And  the  cheek  of  the  pale  one  is  marked  with  despair, 
To  feel  itself  fading  wnen  all  is  so  fair. 

The  hedges,  luxuriant  with  flowers  and  balm. 
Are  purple  with  violets,  and  shaded  with  palm ; 
The  zeptyr-kissed  grass  is  beginning  to  wave, 
Fresh  verdure  is  decking  the  garden  and  grave. 

Welcome,  all  hail  to  thee,  heart-stirring  May  ! 
Thou  hast  won  from  my  wild  harp  a  rapturous  lay  ; 
And  the  last,  dying  murmur  that  sleeps  on  the  string. 
Is  "  Welcome !    Afl  hail  to  thee,  welcome,  young  Spring  !" 


THE  GIPSY'S  TENT. 

Our  fire  on  the  turf,  and  our  tent  *neath  a  tree — 
Carousing  by  moonlight,  how  merry  are  we ! 
Let  the  lord  boast  his  castle,  the  baron  his  hall ; 
But  the  house  of  the  gipsy  is  widest  of  all. 
We  may  shout  o'er  our  cups,  and  laugh  loud  as  we  will 
Till  echo  rings  back  from  wood,  welkin,  and  hill ; 
No  joys  seem  to  us  like  the  joys  that  are  lent 
To  the  wanderer's  life  and  the  Gipsy's  tent. 

Some  crime  and  much  folly  may  fall  to  our  lot ; 

We  have  sins ;  but  pray  where  is  the  one  who  has  not  ? 

We  are  rogues,  arrant  rogues : — ^yet  remember !  'tis  rare 

We  take  but  from  those  who  can  very  well  spare. 

You  may  tell  us  of  deeds  justly  branded  with  shame ; 

But  if  great  ones  heard  truth,  you  could  tell  them  the  same ; 

And  there's  many  a  king  would  have  less  to  repent 

If  his  throne  were  as  pure  as  the  Gipsy's  tent. 

Pant  ye  for  beauty  P — Oh !  where  would  ye  seek 
Such  oloom  as  is  found  on  the  tawny  one's  cheek? 
Our  limbs,  that^o  hounding  in  freedom  andYveal^, 
Are  worth  all  jrour  pale  faeces  and  coffers  o£  vreaUVv. 


THE  MIS  EB. 

There  are  none  to  control  us,  we  rest  or  we  roam ; 
Our  will  is  our  law,  and  the  world  is  our  home : 
E'en  Jove  would  repine  at  his  lot  if  he  spent 
A  night  of  wild  glee  in  the  Gipsy's  tent. 


THE  MISER. 

"  To  be  frugal  is  wise ;"  and  this  lesson  of  truth 

Should  ever  be  preached  in  the  ears  of  youth. 

The  young  must  be  curbed  in  their  spendthrift  haste ; 

Lest  meagre  Want  should  follow  on  Waste  : 

But  to  see  the  hand  that  is  withered  and  old 

So  eagerly  clutch  at  the  shining  gold— 

Oh !  can  it  be  good  that  man  should  crave 

The  dross  of  the  world — so  near  his  grave  ? 

Sad  is  the  lot  of  those  who  pine 
In  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  precious  mine ; 
But  they  toil  not  so  hard  in  gaining  the  ore, 
As  the  miser  in  guarding  the  glittering  store. 
He  counts  the  coin  with  a  feasting  eye ; 
And  trembles  the  while  if  a  step  comes  nigh : 
He  adds  more  wealth  ;  and  a  smiling  trace 
Of  joy  comes  over  his  shrunken  face. 

He  seeks  the  bed  where  he  cannot  rest ; 

Made  close  beside  his  idol  chest  ; 

He  wakes  with  a  wildered,  haggard  stare. 

For  he  dreams  a  thief  is  busy  there  : 

He  searches  around — the  bolts  are  fast ; 

And  the  watchmen  of  the  night  go  past. 

His  coffers  are  safe ;  but  there's  fear  in  his  brain. 

And  the  miser  cannot  sleep  again. 

He  never  flings  the  blessed  mite 
To  fill  the  orphan  child  with  delight. 
The  dog  may  howl,  the  widow  may  sigh ; 
He  hears  them  not — tliey  may  starve  and  die. 
His  breast  is  of  ice,  no  throbbmg  glow 
Spreads  there  at  the  piercing  tale  of  woe ; 
All  torpid  and  cold,  he  lives  alone 
.  In  his  heaps,  like  the  toad  embedded  in  stone. 

Death  cornea — but  the  miser's  friendless  bier 
Js  freed  from  the  sobbing  mourner' a  teat  •, 
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Unloved,  unwept,  no  grateful  one 

WiU  tell  of  the  kindly  deeds  he  has  done. 

Oh !  never  covet  the  miser's  fame ; 

*Tia  a  cheerless  halo  that  circles  his  name ; 

And  one  fond  heart  that  will  truly  grievfi, 

WiQ  outweigh  all  the  gold  we  can  leave. 


THE  FREE. 

The  wild  streams  leap  with  headlong  sweep 
In  their  curbleas  course  o'er  the  mountain  steep ; 
All  fresh  and  strong,  they  foam  along ; 
Waking  the  rocks  with  their  cataract  song. 
My  eye  bears  a  glance  hke  the  beam  on  a  lance ; 
While  I  watch  the  waters  dash  and  dance  : 
I  bum  with  glee,  for  I  love  to  see 
The  path  of  anything  that's  Free. 

The  skylark  springs,  with  dew  on  his  wings ; 
And  up  in  the  arch  of  heaven  he  sings 
Trill-la,  triU-la — oh  !  sweeter  far 
Than  the  notes  that  come  through  a  golden  bar. 
The  joyous  bay  of  a  hound  at  play. 
The  caw  of  a  rook  on  its  homeward  way  : 
Oh !  these  shall  be  the  music  for  me, 
For  I  love  the  voices  of  the  Free. 

The  deer  starts  by,  with  his  antlers  high ; 
Proudly  tossing  his  head  to  the  sky : 
The  barb  runs  the  plain,  unbroke  by  the  rein, 
With  steaming  nostrils  and  flying  mane. 
The  clouds  are  stirred  by  the  ea^et  bird, 
As  the  flap  of  its  swooping  pinion  is  heard : 
Oh !  these  shall  be  the  creatures  for  me. 
For  my  soul  was  formed  to  love  the  Free. 

The  mariner  brave,  in  his  bark  on  the  wave, 
May  laugh  at  the  walls  round  a  kingly  slave ; 
And  the  one  whose  lot,  is  the  desert  spot, 
Has  no  dread  of  an  envious  foe  in  his  cot. 
The  ihrall  and  state  at  the  palace  gate, 
Are  what  my  spirit  has  Jeamt  to  hate  • 
Oh  J  the  hills  shall  he  a  home  for  me, 
I'or  rd  leave  a  throne  for  the  hnt  of  the  "Free, 
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OLD  DOBBIN. 

Here's  a  song  for  old  Dobbin,  whose  temper  and  worth 
Are  too  rare  to  be  spurned  on  the  score  of  his  birth. 
He's  a  creature  of  trust,  and  what  more  should  we  heed  ? 
'Tis  deeds,  and  not  blood,  make  the  man  and  the  steed. 

He  was  bred  in  the  forest,  and  turned  on  the  plain. 
Where  the  thistle-burs  clung  to  his  fetlocks  and  mane. 
All  ugly  and  rough,  not  a  soul  could  espy 
The  spark  of  good-nature  that  dwelt  in  his  eye. 

The  Summer  had  waned,  and  the  Autumn  months  rolled 
Into  those  of  stem  Winter,  all  dreary  and  cold ; 
But  *the  north  wind  might  whistle,  the  snow-flake  might  dance — 
The  colt  of  the  common  was  left  to  his  chance. 

Half-starved  and  half-frozen,  the  hail-storm  would  pelt ; 
Till  his  shivering  limbs  told  the  pangs  that  he  felt : 
But  we  pitied  the  brute,  and,  though  laughed  at  by  all, 
We  filled  him  a  manger  and  gave  him  a  stall. 

He  was  fond  as  a  spaniel,  and  soon  he  became 

The  pride  of  the  herd-boy,  the  pet  of  the  dame. 

'Tis  well  that  his  market-price  cannot  be  known ; 

But  we  christened  him  Dobbin,  and  called  him  our  own. 

He  grew  out  of  colthood,  and,  lo !  what  a  change ! 
The  knowing  ones  said  it  was  "  mortally  strange ;" 
For  .the  foal  of  the  forest,  the  colt  of  the  waste. 
Attracted  the  notice  of  jockeys  of  taste. 

The  line  of  his  symmetry  was  not  exact ; 
But  his  paces  were  clever,  his  mould  was  compact ; 
And  his  shaggy,  thick  coat  now  appeared  with  a  gloss. 
Shining  out  like  the  gold  that's  been  purged  of  its  dross. 

We  broke  him  for  service,  and  tamely  he  wore 
Girth  and  rein,  seeming  proud  of  the  thraldom  he  bore ; 
Each  farm,  it  is  known,  must  possess  an  "  odd"  steed, 
And  Dobbin  was  ours,  for  all  times,  and  all  need. 

He  carried  the  master  to  barter  his  grain, 
^nd  ever  returned  with  him  safely  again  : 
^^^779  was  merit  in  that,  for  deny  it  who  may, 
*^/rea  the  master  could  not,  Dobbin  coaild  ^iid\LU^a.y. 


The  dairy-maid  ventured  her  eggs  on  his  back : 
'Twas  him,  and  him  only,  she'd  trust  with  the  pack. 
The  team-horses  jolted,  the  roadster  played  pranks ; 
So  Dobbin  alone  had  her  faith  and  her  thanks. 

We  fun-loving  urchins  would  group  by  his  side ; 

We  might  fearlessly  mount  him,  and  daringly  ride : 

We  might  creep  through  his  legs,  we  might  plait  his  long  tail ; 

But  his  temper  and  patience  were  ne'er  known  to  fail. 

We  would  brush  his  bright  hide  till  'twas  free  from  a  speck  ; 
We  kissed  his  brown  muzzle,  and  hugged  his  thick  neck  : 
Oh  !  we  prized  him  like  life,  and  a  heart-breaking  sob 
Ever  burst  when  they  threatened  to  sell  our  dear  Dob. 

He  stood  to  the  collar,  and  tugged  up  the  hill. 
With  the  pigs  to  the  market,  tne  grist  to  the  mill ; 
With  saddle  or  halter,  in  shaft  or  in  trace ; 
He  waa  stanch  to  his  work,  and  content  with  his  place. 

When  the  hot  sun  was  crowning  the  toil  of  the  year, 
He  was  sent  to  the  reapers  with  ale  and  good  cheer ; 
And  none  in  the  corn-field  more  welcome  were  seen 
Than  Dob  and  his  well-laden  panniers,  I  ween. 

Oh !  those  days  of  pure  bliss  shall  I  ever  forget. 
When  we  decked  out  his  head  with  the  azure  rosette ; 
All  frantic  with  joy  to  be  off  to  the  fair. 
With  Dobbin,  good  Dobbin,  to  carry  us  there  ? 

He  was  dear  to  us  all,  ay,  for  many  long  years ; 
But,  mercy !  how's  this?  my  eye's  filling  with  tears. 
Oh,  how  cruelly  sweet  are  the  echoes  that  start ; 
When  Memory  plays  an  old  tune  on  the  heart ! 

There  are  drops  on  my  cheek,  there's  a  throb  in  my  breast ; 
But  my  song  shall  not  cease,  nor  my  pen  take  its  rest ; 
Till  I  tell  that  old  Dobbin  still  Hves  to  be  seen. 
With  his  oats  in  the  stable,  his  tares  on  the  green. 

His  best  years  have  gone  bv,  and  the  master  who  gave 
The  stem  yoke  to  his  youth  has  enfranchised  the  slave : 
So  browse  on,  my  old  Dobbin,  nor  dream  of  the  knife  ; 
For  the  wealth  of  a  king  should  not  purchase  thy  life. 


SLEEP. 

I've  mourned  the  dark  long  night  away 
With  bitter  tears  and  vain  regret ; 

Till,  grief-sick,  at  the  break  of  day, 
I've  left  a  pillow  cold  and  wet. 

I've  risen  from  a  restless  bed, 

Sad,  trembling,  spiritless,  and  weak ; 

With  all  my  brow's  young  freshness  fled ; 
With  pallid  lips  and  bloodless  cheek. 

Hard  was  the  task  for  aching  eyes ; 

So  long  to  wake,  so  long  to  weep : 
But  well  it  taught  me  how  to  prize 

That  precious,  matchless  blessing — Sleep. 

I've  counted  every  chimin^  hour, 
While  languishing  'neath  ceaseless  pain ; 

While  fever  raged  wHh  fearful  power. 
To  drink  my  breath,  and  scorch  my  brain. 

And  oh !  what  earnest  words  were  given ! 

What  long,  imploring  prayers  arose ! 
How  eagerly  I  asked  of  Heaven 

A  few,  brief  moments  of  repose  ! 

Oh !  ye  who  drown  each  passing  night 
In  peaceful  slumber,  calm  and  deep ; 

Fail  not  to  kneel  at  morning's  light, 
And  thank  your  God  for  health  and  Sleep. 


WINTER. 

We  know  'tis  good  that  Old  Winter  should  come, 
Roving  awhile  from  his  Lapland  home ; 
'Tis  fitting  that  we  should  hear  the  sound 
Of  his  reindeer  sledge  on  the  slippery  ground : 

For  his  wide  and  glittering  cloak  of  snow 
Protects  the  seeds  of  life  below ; 
beneath  his  mantle  are  nurtured  and  bom 
The  roots  of  the  flowers,  the  germs  of  the  corn. 
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The  whistling  tone  of  his  pure,  strong  breath 
Rides,  purging  the  vapours  of  pestilent  death. 
I  love  him,  I  say,  and  avow  it  again. 
For  God*8  wisdom  and  might  show  well  in  his  train. 

But  the  naked — the  poor !  I  know  they  quail 
With  crouching  limbs  from  the  biting  gale ; 
They  pine  and  starve  by  the  fireless  hearth, 
And  weep  as  they  gaze  on  the  frost-bound  earth. 

Stand  nobly  forth,  ye  rich  of  the  land. 
With  kindly  heart,  and  bounteous  hand ; 
Remember,  'tis  now  their  season  of  need. 
And  a  prayer  for  help  is  a  call  ye  must  heed. 

A  few  of  thy  blessings,  a  tithe  of  thy  gold, 
Will  save  the  young,  and  cherish  the  old. 
'Tis  a  glorious  task  to  work  such  good — 
Do  it,  ye  great  ones  ! — ^Ye  can,  and  ye  should. 

He  is  not  worthy  to  hold  from  Heaven 
The  trust  reposed,  the  talents  given. 
Who  will  not  add  to  the  portion  that's  scant. 
In  the  pinching  hours  of  cold  and  want. 

Oh !  listen  in  mercy,  ye  sons  of  wealth, 
Basking  in  comfort  and  glowing  with  health ; 
Give  wnat  ye  can  spare,  and  be  ye  sure 
He  serveth  his  Maker  who  aideth  the  Poor. 


HALLOWED  BE  THY  NAME. 

List  to  the  dreamy  tone  that  dwells 

In  rippling  wave,  or  sighing  tree ; 
Go,  hearken  to  the  old,  church  beUs ; 

The  whistling  bird,  the  whirring  bee : 
Interpret  right,  and  ye  will  find 

'Tis  '*  power  and  glory"  they  proclaim : 
The  chimes,  the  creatures,  waters,  wind ; 

All  publish,  "  hallowed  be  Thy  name  1" 

The  pilgrim  lourneys  till  he  bleeds. 
To  gain  the  altar  of  his  sires; 

.The  hermit  pores  above  his  beads, 
With  zeal  that  never  wanes  not  tVrea  •• 
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But  holiest  rite  or  longest  prayer 
That  soul  can  yield  or  wisdom  frame ; 

What  better  import  can  it  bear 
Than,  "  Father  !  hallowed  be  Thy  name !" 

The  savage  kneeling  to  the  sun, 

To  give  his  thanks,  or  ask  a  boon — 
The  raptures  of  the  idiot  one 

Who  laughs  to  see  the  clear,  round  moon — 
The  saint,  well  taught  in  Christian  lore — 

The  Moslem  prostrate  at  his  flame — 
All  worship,  wonder,  and  adore ; 

All  end  m,  "  hallowed  be  Thy  name !" 

Whate'er  may  be  Man's  faith  or  creed, 

Those  precious  words  comprise  it  still ; 
We  trace  them  on  the  bloomy  mead, 

We  hear  them  in  the  flowing  rill.  • 
One  chorus  hails  the  Great  Supreme ; 

Each  varied  breathing  tells  the  same : 
The  strains  may  differ ;  but  the  theme 

Is,  "  Fathee,  hallowed  be  Thy  name  !" 


THE  ENGLISH  SHIP  BY  MOONLIGHT. 

The  world  below  hath  not  for  me 
Such  a  fair  and  glorious  sight, 

As  an  English  ship  on  a  rippling  sea. 
In  the  full  moon's  placid  light. 

My  heart  leaps  high  as  I  fix  my  eye 
On  her  dark  and  sweeping  hull. 

Laying  its  breast  on  the  billowy  nest, 
Like  the  tired,  sleeping  gull. 

The  masts  spring  up,  all  tall  and  bold. 
With  their  heads  among  the  stars ; 

The  white  sails  gleam  in  the  silvery  beam 
Brailed  up  to  the  branching  spars. 

The  wind  lUst  breathing  to  unroll 

A  flag  tnat  bears  no  stain. 
Prond  ship  I  that  need'st  no  other  scroll, 
To  warrant  thy  right  ontlcie  mam. 
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The  sea-boy  hanging  on  the  shrouds 

Chants  out  his  fitful  song, 
And  watches  the  scud  of  fleecy  clouds, 

That  melts  as  it  floats  along. 

Oh !  what  is  there  on  the  sluggard  land 

That  I  love  so  well  to  mark, 
In  the  hallowed  light  of  the  stiU  midnight 

As  I  do  a  dancing  bark ! 

The  ivied  tower  looks  well  in  that  hour. 

And  so  does  the  old  church-spire ; 
"When  the  gilded  vane,  and  Gothic  pane 

Seem  tinged  with  quivering  fire. 

The  hills  shine  out  in  the  mellow  ray. 

The  love-bower  gathers  a  charm ; 
And  beautiful  is  the  chequering  play 

On  the  willow's  graceful  arm. 

But  the  world  below  holds  not  for  me 

Such  a  fair  and  glorious  sight 
As  a  brave  ship  on  a  rippling  sea 

In  the  full  moon's  placid  light. 


WATEE. 

Wine,  wine,  thy  power  and  praise 

Have  ever  been  echoed  in  minstrel  lays ; 

But  Water,  I  deem,  hath  a  mightier  claim 

To  fill  up  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame. 

Ye  who  are  bred  in  Anacreon's  school 

May  sneer  at  my  strain,  as  the  song  of  a  fool ; 

Ye  are  wise,  no  doubt,  but  have  yet  to  learn 

How  the  tongue  can  cleave,  and  the  veins  can  bom. 

Should  ye  ever  be  one  of  a  fainting  band, 

With  your  brow  to  the  sun  and  your  feet  to  the  sand  ; 

I  would  wager  the  thing  I'm  most  loth  to  spare, 

That  your  Bacchanal  chorus  would  never  ring  there. 

Traverse  the  desert,  and  then  ye  can  tell 

What  treasures  exist  in  the  cold,  deep  "weW.  *, 

Sink  in  despair  on  the  red,  parched  eaitld, 

And  then  ye  may  reckon  what  Water  iB  'WOT\i\i. 
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Famine  is  laying  her  hand  of  bone 
On  the  ship  becalmed  in  a  torrid  zone ; 
The  gnawing  of  Hunger's  worm  is  past, 
But  fiery  Thirst  lives  on  to  the  last. 
The  stoutest  one  of  the  gallant  crew 
Hath  a  cheek  and  lips  of  ghastly  hue ; 
The  hot  blood  stands  in  each  glassy  eye ; 
And,  "  Water,  O  God  !"  is  the  only  cry. 

There's  drought  in  the  land,  and  the  herbage  is  dead, 
No  ripple  is  heard  in  the  streamlet's  bed : 
The  herd's  low  bleat,  and  the  sick  man's  pant, 
Are  mournfully  telling  the  boon  we  want. 
Let  Heaven  this  one  rich  gift  withhold. 
How  soon  we  find  it  is  better  than  gold ; 
And  Water,  I  say,  hath  a  right  to  claim 
The  Minstrel's  song,  and  a  tithe  of  Fame. 


THE  QUIET  EYE. 

The  orb  I  like  is  not  the  one 

That  dazzles  with  its  lightning  gleam ; 
That  dares  to  look  upon  the  sun. 

As  though  it  challenged  brighter  beam. 
That  orb  may  sparkle,  flash,  and  roll ; 

Its  fire  may  blaze,  its  shaft  may  fly ; 
But  not  for  me :  I  prize  the  soul 

That  slumbers  in  a  quiet  eye. 

There's  somethine  in  its  placid  shade 

That  teUs  of  cium,  unworldly  thought ; 
Hope  may  be  crowned,  or  joy  delayed — 

No  dimness  steals,  no  ray  is  caught.  ^ 
Its  pensive  language  seems  to  say, 

"I  know  that  I  must  close  and  die ;" 
And  death  itself,  come  when  it  may, 

Can  hardly  change  the  quiet  eye. 

There's  meaning  in  its  steady  glance, 

Of  gentle  blame  or  praising  love ; 
That  makes  me  tremble  to  advance 

A  word,  that  meaning  might  reprove. 
The  haughty  threat,  the  fiery  look, 
My  spirit  proudly  can  de£y  •, 
But  never  yet  could  meet  and  \)too\l 
The  upbraiding  of  a  quiet  eye. 
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There's  firmness  in  its  even  liglit. 

That  augurs  of  a  breast  sincere  : 
And,  oh !  take  watch  how  ye  excite 

That  firmness  till  it  yield  a  tear. 
Some  bosoms  give  an  easy  sigh, 

Some  drops  of  grief  will  freely  start ; 
But  that  which  sears  the  quiet  eye 

Hath  its  deep  fountain  in  the  neart. 


SNOW. 

Bbave  Winter  and  I  shall  ever  agree, 
Though  a  stem  and  frowning  gatfer  is  he. 
I  like  to  hear  him,  with  hail  and  rain, 
Come  tapping  against  the  window  pane  : 
I  like  to  see  him  come  marching  forth, 
Begirt  with  the  icicle  gems  of  the  north ; 
But  I  like  him  best  when  he  comes  bedight 
In  his  velvet  robes  of  stainless  white. 

A  cheer  for  the  Snow — the  drifting  Snow ; 
Smoother  and  purer  than  Beauty's  brow ; 
The  creature  of  thought  scarce  likes  to  tread 
On  the  delicate  carpet  so  richly  spread. 
With  feathery  wreaths  the  forest  is  bound, 
And  the  hills  are  with  glittering  diadems  crowned : 
'Tis  the  fairest  scene  we  can  have  below. 
Sing,  welcome,  then,  to  the  drifting  Snow ! 

The  urchins  gaze  with  eloquent  eye, 

To  see  the  flakes  go  dancing  by. 

In  the  thick  of  the  storm  how  happy  are  they 

To  welcome  the  first,  deep,  snowy  day. 

Shouting  and  pelting — what  bliss  to  fall 

Half-smothered,  beneath  the  well-aimed  ball, 

Men  of  fourscore,  did  ye  ever  know 

Such  sport  as  ye  had  m  the  drifting  Snow  ? 

I*m  true  to  my  theme,  for  I  loved  it  well, 
When  the  gossiping  nurse  would  sit  and  tell 
The  tale  of  the  geese — though,  hardly  believed — 
I  doubted  and  questioned  the  words  that  dftcew^d, 
I  rejoice  in  it  still,  and  love  to  see 
The  ermine  mantle  on  tower  and  tree  •, 
Tis  the  fairest  scene  we  can  liave  beVo^- 
Jiarrah  I  then ;  hurrah !  for  the  driMivft  ^tlox^\ 
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THE  GALLANT  ENGLISH  TAB. 

There's  one  wliose  fearless  courage  yet  has  never  failed  in  figlt; 
Who  guards  with  zeal  our  country's  weal,  our  freedom,  and  our  right ; 
But  though  his  strong  and  ready  arm  spreads  havoc  in  its  blow ; 
Cry  "  Quarter !"  and  that  arm  will  be  the  first  to  spare  its  foe. 
He  recks  not  though  proud  Glory's  shout  may  be  the  knell  of  death; 
The  triumph  won,  without  a  sign  he  yields  his  parting  breath. 
He's  Britam's  boast,  and  claims  a  toast !  "  In  peace,  my  boys,  or  war, 
Here's  to  the  brave  upon  the  wave ;  the  Gallant,  English  Tar." 

Let  but  the  sons  of  Want  come  nigh,  and  tell  their  tale  to  him ; 

He'll  chide  their  eyes  for  weeping,  while  his  own  are  growing  dim : 

"  Cheer  up,"  he  cries,  "  we  all  must  meet  the  storm  as  well  as  calm ;" 

But,  tummg  on  his  heel.  Jack  slips  the  guineas  in  their  palm. 

He'll  hear  no  long  oration,  but  tell  you  every  man 

Is  bom  to  act  a  brother's  part,  and  do  what  good  he  can. 

He's  Britain's  boast,  and  claims  a  toast !  "  In  peace,  my  boys,  or  war, 

Here's  to  the  brave  upon  the  wave ;  the  Gallant,  English  iSir." 

The  dark,  blue  jacket  that  enfolds  the  sailor's  manly  breast ; 

Bears  more  of  real  honour  than  the  star  and  ermine  vest. 

The  tithe  of  folly  in  his  head  may  wake  the  landsman's  mirth, 

But  Nature  proudly  owns  him  as  her  child  of  sterling  worth. 

His  heart  is  warm,  his  hand  is  true,  his  word  is  frank  and  free ; 

And  though  he  plays  the  ass  on  shore,  he's  lion  of  the  sea. 

He's  Britain's  boast,  and  claims  a  toast !  "  In  peace,  my  boys,  or  war. 

Here's  to  the  brave  upon  the  wave ;  the  Gallant,  English  Tar." 


BUTTERCUPS  AND  DAISIES. 

I  NEVER  see  a  young  hand  hold 

The  starry  bunch  of  white  and  gold, 

But  something  warm  and  fresh  will  start 

About  the  re^on  of  my  heart. 

My  smile  expires  into  a  sigh ; 

I  feel  a  struggling  in  the  eye, 

'Twixt  humid  drop  and  sparkling  ray, 

Till  rolling  tears  have  won  their  way ; 

For  soul  and  brain  will  travel  back 

Through  Memory's  chequered  mazes, 
To  days  when  I  but  trod  Life's  track 
For  *'Battercup8  and  Daisies" 


THE  OLD  F ABM-GATE,  I 

Tell  me,  ye  men  of  wisdom  rare, 

Of  sober  speecli  and  silver  hair ; 

Who  carry  counsel,  wise  and  sage, 

With  all  the  gravity  of  age : 

Oh  !  say,  do  ye  not  like  to  hear 

The  accents  ringing  in  your  ear, 

When  sportive  urchins  laugh"  and  shout, 

Tossing  those  precious  flowers  about. 

Springing  with  bold  and  gleesome  bound, 

Proclaiming  joy  that  crazes ; 
And  chorusing  the  magic  sound 

Of  "  Buttercups  and  Daisies  ?" 

Are  there,  I  ask,  beneath  the  sky 
Blossoms  that  knit  so  strong  a  tie 
With  Childhood's  love  ?  Can  any  please 
Or  light  the  infant  eye  like  these  ? 
No,  no ;  there's  not  a  bud  on  earth. 
Of  richest  tint,  or  warmest  birth. 
Can  ever  fling  such  zeal  and  zest 
Into  the  tiny  hand  and  breast. 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  hours 

When  burning  words  and  praises 
Were  lavished  on  those  shining  flowers, 

"  Buttercups  and  Daisies  ?" 

There  seems  a  bright  and  fairy  spell 
About  their  very  names  to  dwell ; 
And  though  old  Time  has  marked  my  brow 
With  care  and  thought,  I  love  them  now. 
Smile,  if  ye  will,  but  some  heart-strings 
Are  closest  linked  to  simplest  things ; 
And  these  wild  flowers  will  hold  mine  fast. 
Till  love,  and  life,  and  all  be  past : 
And  then  the  only  wish  I  have 

Is,  that  the  one  who  raises 
The  turf-sod  o'er  me  plant  my  grave 

With  "  Buttercups  and  Daisies." 


THE  OLD  FAEM-GATE. 

Where,  where  is  the  gate  that  once  served  to  divide 
The  elm- shaded  lane  from  the  dusty  road-side  ? 
I  like  not  this  barrier,  gaily  bedight, 
Wiii  Hs  glittering  Jatch  and  its  tresis  oi  NvVa^ft. 
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Li  is  seemly,  I  own — yet,  oh. !  dearer  by  far 
Was  the  red-rusted  hinge,  and  the  weather- warped  bar. 
Here  are  fashion  and  form  of  a  modernized'date, 
But  I'd  rather  have  looked  on  the  Old  Farm-gate. 

'Twas  here  where  the  urchins  would  gather  to  play, 
In  the  shadows  of  twiUght,  or  sunny  mid-day ; 
For  the  stream  running  nigh,  and  the  hillocks  of  sand, 
"Were  temptations  no  dirt-loving  rogue  could  withstand. 
But  to  swing  on  the  gate- rails,  to  clamber  and  ride, 
Was  the  utmost  of  pleasure,  of  glory,  and  pride ; 
And  the  car  of  the  victor,  or  carriage  of  state. 
Never  carried  such  hearts  as  the  Old  Farm-gate. 

'Twas  here  where  the  miller's  son  paced  to  and  fro. 

When  the  moon  was  above  and  the  glow-worms  below ; 

Now  pensively  leaning,  now  twirling  his  stick, 

While  the  moments  grew  long  and  his  heart-throbs  grew  quick. 

Why,  why  did  he  linger  so  restlessly  there. 

With  church-going  vestment  and  sprucely-combed  hair  ? 

He  loved,  oh  !  he  loved,  and  had  promised  to  wait 

For  the  one  he  adored,  at  the  Old  Farm -gate. 

*Twas  here  where  the  grey-headed  gossips  would  meet ; 
And  the  falling  of  markets,  or  goodness  of  wheat — 
This  field  lying  fallow — that  heifer  just  bought — 
Were  favourite  themes  for  discussion  and  thought. 
The  merits  and  faults  of  a  neighbour  just  dead — 
The  hopes  of  a  couple  about  to  be  wed — 
The  Parliament  doings — the  Bill ;  and  Debate — 
Were  all  canvassed  and  weighed  at  the  Old  Farm-gate. 

'Tvvas  over  that  gate  I  taught  Pincher  to  bound 
With  the  strength  of  a  steed  and  the  grace  of  a  hound. 
The  beagle  might  hunt,  and  the  spaniel  might  swim, 
But  none  could  leap  over  that  postern  like  him. 
When  Dobbin  was  saddled  for  mirth -making  trip. 
And  the  quickly  pulled  willow-branch  served  for  a  whip. 
Spite  of  lugging  and  tugging,  he'd  stand  for  his  freight ; 
While  I  climbed  on  his  back  from  the  Old  Farm-gate. 

'Tis  well  to  pass  portals  where  pleasure  and  fame 
May  come  winging  our  moments,  and  gilding  our  name ; 
But  give  me  the  joy  and  the  freshness  of  mind, 
When,  away  on  some  sport— the  old  gate  slammed  behind^ 
I've  listened  to  music,  but  none  that  could  speak 
In  such  tones  to  my  heart  as  the  teeth-setting  creak 
TAat  broke  on  my  ear  when  the  night  had  worn  late, 
And  the  dear  ones  came  home  through,  fhe  0\^¥axT£\-?;"a.^. 


bTAJSZAIS.  5! 

Oh !  fair  is  the  barrier  taking  its  place, 

But  it  darkens  a  picture  my  soul  longed  to  trace. 

T  sigh  to  behold  the  rough  staple  and  hasp, 

And  the  rails  that  my  growing  hand  scarcely  could  clasp. 

Oh !  how  strangely  tne  warm  spirit  grudges  to  part 

With  the  commonest  relic  once  linked  to  the  heart ; 

And  the  brightest  of  fortune — the  kindliest  fate — 

Would  not  banish  my  love  for  the  Old  Farm-gate. 


STANZAS. 

Thou  hftst  left  us  long,  my  mother  dear ; 

Time's  sweeping  tide  has  run ; 
But  failed  to  wash  away  the  tear 

From  the  eye  of  thy  youngest  one. 
The  heart  so  closely  knit  to  thine, 

That  held  thee  as  its  all ; 
Adored  too  fondly,  to  resign 

It's  love  with  the  coffin  and  pall. 

Thou  art  lost  to  these  arms,  my  mother  dear, 

But  they  crave  to  enfold  thee  still ; 
And  thy  spirit  may  find  those  arms  entwined 

Round  thy  gravestone,  damp  and  chill. 
The  reptile  thing  thy  lips  may  greet, 

The  shroud  enwraps  thy  form  ; 
But  I  covet  the  place  of  thy  winding-sheet, 

And  am  jealous  of  the  worm. 

Thou  hast  fled  from  my  gaze,  my  mother  dear, 

But  sleep  is  a  holy  boon ; 
For  its  happy  visions  bring  thee  near : 

Ah !  why  do  they  break  so  soon  ? 
I  look  around  when  voices  ring 

Where  thine  once  used  to  be ; 
And  deep  are  the  secret  pangs  they  bring, 

For  my  eye  still  asks  for  thee. 

Oh  !  I  worship  thee  yet,  my  mother  dear. 

Though  my  idol  is  buried  in  gloom :. 
I  cannot  pour  my  love  in  thine  ear, 

But  I  breathe  it  o'er  thy  tomb. 
Death  came  to  prove  if  that  love  would  hold. 

When  the  sharpest  ordeal  tried ; 
But  it  passed  like  the  flame  that  tests  tVve  ^oW, 

And  iatb  only  purified. 


THE  IDIOT-BOEN. 

**  Out,  thou  silly  moon-stmck  elf; 
Back,  poor  fool,  and  hide  thyself!'* 
This  is  what  the  -wise  ones  say. 
Should  the  Idiot  cross  their  way : 
But  if  we  would  closely  mark. 
We  should  see  him  not  all  dark  ; 
"We  should  find  we  must  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  Idiot-born. 

He  will  screen  the  newt  and  frog ; 
He  will  cheer  the  famished  dog ; 
He  will  seek  to  share  his  bread 
"With  the  orphan,  parish  fed  : 
He  will  offer  up  his  seat 
To  the  stranger's  wearied  feet : 
Selfish  tyrants,  do  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  Idiot-bom. 

Use  him  fairly,  he  wiQ  prove 
How  the  simple  breast  can  love ; 
He  will  spring  with  infant  glee 
To  the  form  he  likes  to  see. 
Gentle  speech,  or  kindness  done ; 
Tndy  binds  the  witless  one. 
Heartless  traitors,  do  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  Idiot-born. 

He  will  point  with  vacant  stare 
At  the  robes  proud  churchmen  wear ; 
But  he'll  pluck  the  rose,  and  tell, 
God  hath  painted  it  right  well. 
He  will  kneel  before  his  food, 
Softly  saying,  "  God  is  good." 
Haughty  prelates,  do  not  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  Idiot-born. 

Art  thou  great  as  man  can  be  ? — 
The  same  hand  moulded  him  and  thee. 
Hast  thou  talent  ? — Taunt  and  jeer 
Must  not  fall  upon  his  ear. 
Spurn  him  not ;  the  blemished  part 
Had  better  be  the  head  than  heart. 
Thou  wilt  be  the  fool  to  scorn 
The  teaching  of  the  Idiot-bom. 
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THE  STAR  0'  GLENGARY. 

The  red  moon  is  up,  o'er  the  moss-covered  mountain ; 

The  hour  is  at  haiid  when  I  promised  to  rove 
With  the  turf-cutter's  daughter,  by  Logan's  bright  water ; 

And  tell  her  how  truly  her  Donald  can  love. 
I  ken  there's  the  miller,  wi'  plenty  o'  siller, 

Would  fain  win  a  glance  from  ner  beautiful  e'e ; 
But  my  ain,  bonnie  Mary,  the  star  o'  Glengary, 

Keeps  a'  her  sweet  smiles,  and  saft  kisses,  for  me. 

'Tis  lang  sin'  we  first  trod  the  Highlands  togither, 

Twa  frolicksome  bairns,  gaily  starting  the  deer ; 
When  I  ca'd  her  my  life  !  my  ain,  bonnie,  wee  wife, 

And  ne'er  knew  sic  joy  as  when  Mary  was  near. 
And  still  she's  the  blossom  I  wear  in  my  bosom, 

A  blossom  I'll  cherish  and  wear  till  I  dee ; 
For  my  ain,  bonnie  Mary,  the  star  o'  Glengary ! 

She  s  health,  and  she's  wealth,  and  she's  a'  good  to  me. 


THE  WATERS. 

What  was  it  that  I  loved  so  well  about  my  childhood's  home  ? 

It  was  the  wide  and  wave-lashed  shore,  the  black  rocks,  crowned  wii 

foam. 
It  was  the  sea-gull's  flapping  wing,  all  trackless  in  its  flight ; 
Its  screaming  note  that  welcomed  on,  the  fierce  and  stormy  night. 
The  wild  heath  had  its  flowers  and  moss,  the  forest  had  its  trees. 
Which,  bending  to  the  evening  wind,  made  music  in  the  breeze  : 
But  earth,  ha !  ha !  I  laugh  e'en  now,  earth  had  no  charms  for  me ; 
No  scene  half  bright  enough  to  win  my  young  heart  from  the  sea ! 
No !  'twas  the  ocean,  vast  and  deep,  the  fathomless,  the  free ! 
The  mighty,  rushing  waters  that  were  ever  dear  to  me ! 

My  earliest  steps  would  wander  from  the  green  and  fertile  land, 
Down  where  the  clear,  blue  ocean  rolled,  to  pace  the  rugged  strand ; 
I'd  proudly  fling  the  proffered  bribe  and  gilded  toy  away, 
To  gather  up  the  salt  sea  weeds,  or  dabble  in  the  spray ! 
I  shouted  to  the  distant  crew,  or  launched  my  mimic  bark ; 
I  met  the  morning's  freshness  there,  and  lingered  till  the  dark ; 
When  dark,  I  climbed,  with  bounding  step,  the  steep  and  jutting  cHfi 
To  see  them  trim  the  beacon-light  to  guide  the  fisher's  skiff! 
Oh !  how  I  loved  the  Waters,  and  even  longed  to  \>© 
A  hird,  or  boat,  or  anything  thai  dwelt  upon  the  ^ea. 
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The  moon !  the  moon !  oh,  tell  me,  do  ye  love  her  placid  ray  ? 
Do  ye  love  the  shining,  starry  train  that  gathers  round  her  way  P 
Oh !  if  ye  do,  go  watch  her  when  she  climbs  above  the  main, 
While  her  full  transcript  lives  below,  upon  the  crystal  plain. 
While  her  soft  light  serenely  falls ;  and  rising  billows  seem 
Like  sheets  of  silver  spreadmg  forth  to  meet  her  hallowed  beam : 
Look !  and  thy  soul  will  own  the  spell ;  thou'lt  feel  as  1  have  felt ; 
Thou'lt  love  the  waves  as  I  have  loved,  and  kneel  as  I  have  knelt ; 
And,  well  I  know,  the  praver  of  saint  or  martyr  ne'er  could  be 
More  fervent  in  its  faitn  than  mine,  beside  the  moon-lit  Sea. 

I  Hked  not  those  who  nurtured  me ;  they  gave  my  bosom  pain; 
They  strove  to  fix  their  shackles  on  a  soul  that  spurned  the  chain : 
I  grew  rebellious  to  their  hope,  disdainful  of  their  care ; 
Ajid  all  they  dreaded  most,  my  spirit  loved  the  most  to  dare. 
And  am  I  changed  ?  have  I  become  a  tame  and  fashioned  thing  ? 
Have  I  yet  learned  to  sing  the  joys  that  pleasure's  minions  sing  P 
Is  there  a  smile  upon  myl)row,  when  mixed  with  Folly's  crowd  P 
Is  the  false  whisper  dearer  than  the  storm- wail,  shrill  and  loudp 
No !  no !  my  soul  is  as  it  was,  and  as  it  e'er  will  be — 
Loving,  and  free  as  what  it  loves,  the  curbless,  mighty  Sea. 


THE  POET. 

Look  on  the  sky,  all  broad  and  fair ; 

Sons  of  the  earth,  what  see  ye  there  ? 

The  rolling  clouds  to  feast  thine  eye 

With  golden  burnish  and  Tyrian  dye ; 

The  rainbow's  arch,  the  sun  of  noon, 

The  stars  of  eve,  the  midnight  moon : 

These,  these  to  the  coldest  gaze  are  bright, 

They  are  marked  by  all  for  their  glory  and  light ; 

But  their  colour  and  rays  shed  a  richer,  beam 

As  they  shine  to  illumine  the  Poet's  dream. 

Children  of  pleasure,  how  ye  dote 

On  the  dulcet  harp  and  tuneful  note ; 

Holding  your  breath  to  drink  the  strain, 

Till  throbbing  joy  dissolves  in  pain. 

There's  not  a  spell  aught  else  can  fling 

Like  the  warbling  voice  and  the  silver  string : 

But  a  music  to  other  ears  unknown. 

Of  deeper  thrill  and  sweeter  tone, 
Comes  in  the  soft  and  curgline  stream 
To  the  Poet  wrapt  in  his  bliasini  dxeaia. 
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The  earth  may  have  its  buried  stores 
Of  lustrous  jewels,  and  coveted  ores ; 
Ye  may  gather  hence  the  marble  stone 
To  house  a  monarch  or  wall  a  throne ; 
Its  gold  may  fill  the  grasping  hand, 
Its  gems  may  flash  in  the  sceptre  wand ; 
But  purer  treasures,  and  dearer  things 
Than  the  coins  of  misers,  or  trappings  of  kings- 
Gifts  and  hoards  of  a  choicer  kind, 
Are  garnered  up  in  the  Poet's  mind. 

The  mother  so  loves,  that  the  world  holds  none 
To  match  with  her  own  fair,  lisping  one ; 
The  wedded  youth  will  nurture  his  bride. 
With  all  the  fervour  of  passion  and  pride ; 
Hands  will  press,  and  beings  blend. 
Till  the  kindhest  ties  knit  friend  to  friend. 
Oh !  the  hearts  of  the  many  can  truly  bum, 
They  can  fondly  cherish,  and  closely  yearn ; 
But  the  flame  of  love  is  more  vivid  and  strong. 
That  kindles  within  a  child  of  Song. 

Life  hath  much  of  grief  and  pain 

To  sicken  the  breast,  and  tire  the  brain ; 

All  brows  are  shaded  by  sorrow's  cloud, 

AU  eyes  are  dimmed,  all  spirits  bowed; 

Sighs  will  break  from  the  careworn  breast, 

Till  death  is  asked  as  a  pillow  of  rest ; 

But  the  gifted  one,  oh !  who  can  tell 

How  his  pulses  beat,  and  his  heart's  strings  swell. 

His  quivering  pain,  his  throbbing  woe 

None  but  himself  and  his  God  can  know. 

Crowds  may  join  in  the  festive  crew. 

Their  hours  may  be  glad,  and  their  pleasures  true ; 

They  may  gaily  carouse,  and  fondly  believe 

There's  no  gi*eater  bliss  for  the  soul  to  receive. 

But  ask  the  Poet  if  he  will  give 

His  exquisite  moments,  like  them  to  live  i 

And  the  scornful  smile  on  his  lips  will  play, 

His  eye  will  flash  with  exulting  rajr ; 

For  he  knows  and  feels  to  him  is  given 

The  joys  that  yield  a  glimpse  of  heaven. 

Oh !  there's  something  holy  about  each  spot 
Where  the  weary  sleep,  and  strife  comes  not ; 
And  the  good  and  great  ones,  passed  away. 
Have  worshippers  atiJl  o'er  their  soullefta  oAoj  \ 


oo  THE  SONG  OF  MARION. 

But  the  dast  of  the  Bard  is  most  hallowed  and  dear, 
*Tis  moistened  and  blest  by  the  warmest  tear ; 
The  prayers  of  the  worthiest  breathe  his  name, 
Mourning  his  loss,  and  guarding  his  fame ; 
And  the  truest  homage  the  dead  can  have, 
Is  poured  from  the  heart,  at  the  Poet*s  grave. 


THE  SONa  OP  MAEION. 

6he  sat  down  agaiu  to  look,  but  her  eyes  were  blinded  with  tears,  and  in  a  voi<?c 
interrupted  by  sighs,  she  exclaimed — "  Not  yet,  not  yet.  Oh,  my  Wallace,  what 
evil  hath  betided  thee  ?"— Scottish  Chiefs. 

"Not  yet,  not  yet !  I  thought  I  saw 

The  foldings  of  his  plaid ; 
Alas!  'twas  but  the  mountain  pine. 

That  cast  a  fitfal  shade. 
The  moon  is  o*er  the  highest  crag, 

It  gilds  each  tower  and  tree ; 
But  Wallace  comes  not  back  to  bless 

The  hearts  in  Ellerslie. 

Not  yet,  not  yet !  Is  that  his  plume 

I  see  beside  the  hill  ? 
Ah,  no !  'tis  but  the  waving  fern ; 

The  heath  is  lonely  still. 
Dear  Wallace,  day-star  of  my  soul, 

Thv  Marion  weeps  for  thee  ; 
She  fears  lest  evil  should  betide 

The  guard  of  Ellerslie. 

Not  yet,  not  yet !  I  heard  a  sound, 

A  distant,  crashing  din ; 
'Tis  but  the  night-breeze  bearing  on 

The  roar  of  Gone  Lin. 
The  grey-haired  harper  cannot  rest, 

He  keeps  his  watch  with  me ; 
He  kneels — ^he  prays  that  Heaven  may  shield 

The  laird  of  Ellerslie. 

Not  yet,  not  yet !  My  heart  will  break  : 

Wnere  can  the  brave  one  stay  ? 
J  know  'tis  not  his  own  free  wiU 

That  keeps  him  thus  away. 
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The  lion  may  forsake  his  lair, 

The  dove  its  nest  may  flee, 
But  Wallace  loves  too  well,  to  leave 

His  bride  and  Ellerslie. 

Not  yet;  not  yet !    The  moon  goes  down, 

And  Wallace  is  not  here ; 
And  stm  his  sleuth-hound  howls,  and  still 

I  shed  the  burning  tear. 
Oh,  come,  my  Wallace,  quickly  come, 

As  ever,  safe  and  free : 
Come,  or  thy  Marion  soon  will  find 

A  grave  in  Ellerslie." 


THE  GIPSY  CHILD. 

He  sprang  to  life  in  a  crazy  tent, 
Where  the  cold  wind  whistled  through  many  a  rent ; 
Rude  was  the  voice,  and  rough  were  the  hands 
That  soothed  his  wailings,  and  swathed  his  bands. 
No  tissue  of  gold,  no  lawn  was  there, 
No  snowy  robe  for  the  new-born  heir ; 
But  the  mother  wept,  and  the  father  smiled 
With  heartfelt  joy  o'er  their  Gipsy  child. 

He  grows  like  the  young  oak,  healthy  and  broad. 

With  no  home  but  the  forest,  no  bed  but  the  sward ; 

Half-naked,  he  wades  in  the  limpid  stream, 

Or  dances  about  in  the  scorching  beam. 

The  dazzling  glare  of  the  banquet  sheen 

Hath  never  fsulen  on  him,  I  ween ; 

But  fragments  are  spread,  and  the  wood-fire  piled ; 

And  sweet  is  the  meal  of  the  Gipsy  child. 

He  wanders  at  large,  while  maidens  admire 
His  raven  hair  and  his  eyes  of  fire ; 
They  mark  his  cheek's  rich,  tawny  hue, 
Witk  the  deep  carnation  flushing  through : 
He  laughs  aloud,  and  they  covet  his  teeth, 
All  pure  and  white  as  their  own  pearl  wreath ; 
And  the  courtly  dame,  and  damsel  mM, 
W/U  turn  iogaze  on  the  Gipsy  diM. 
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Up  with  the  sun,  he  is  roving  along, 
"Whistling  to  mimic  the  blackbird's  song ; 
He  wanders  at  nightfall  to  startle  the  owl, 
And  is  baying  again  to  the  watch-dog's  howl. 
His  limbs  are  unshackled,  his  spirit  is  bold, 
He  is  free  from  the  evils  of  fashion  and  gold ; 
His  dower  is  scant  and  his  life  is  wild, 
Bnt  kings  might  envy  the  Gipsy  child. 


NATURE'S  GENTLEMAN. 

WnoM  do  we  dub  as  Gentlemen  ?    The  knave,  the  fool,  the  brute — 
If  they  but  own  full  tithe  of  gold,  and  wear  a  courtly  suit ; 
The  parchment  scroll  of  titled  line,  the  riband  at  the  knee ; 
Can  still  suffice  to  ratify  and  erant  such  high  degree : 
But  Nature  with  a  matchless  nand,  sends  forth  her  nobly  bom, 
And  laughs  the  paltry  attributes  oF  wealth  and  rank  to  scorn ; 
She  moulds  with  care,  a  spirit  rare,  half  human,  half  divine ; 
And  cries,  exulting,  "  Who  can  make  a  Gentleman  Hke  mine  ?" 

She  may  not  spend  her  greatest  skill  about  the  outward  part, 
But  showers  beauty,  grace,  and  light,  upon  the  brain  and  heart ; 
She  may  not  shed  ancestral  fame  his  pathway  to  illume — 
The  sun  that  flings  the  brightest  ray  may  rise  from  mist  and  gloom. 
Should  Fortune  pour  her  welcome  store,  and  useful  gold  abound, 
He  shares  it  with  a  bounteous  hand,  and  scatters  blessings  round. 
The  treasure  sent,  is  rightly  spent,  and  serves  the  end  designed, 
"When  held  by  Nature's  Gentleman,  the  good,  the  just,  the  kind. 

He  turns  not  from  the  cheerless  home,  where  Sorrow's  oflPspring  dwell; 

He'll  greet  the  peasant  in  his  hut, — the  culprit  in  his  cell : 

He  stays  to  hear  the  widow's  plaint,  of  deep  and  mourning  love ; 

He  seeks  to  aid  her  lot  below,  and  prompt  her  faith  above. 

The  orphan  child,  the  friendless  one,  the  luckless,  or  the  poor, 

"Will  never  meet  his  spurning  frown,  nor  leave  his  bolted  door ; 

His  kindred  circles  all  mankind,  his  country  all  the  globe — 

An  honest  name  his  jewelled  star,  and  Trutn  his  ermine  robe. 

He  wisely  yields  his  passions  up  to  EeEtson's  firm  control — 
JIJs  pleaanres  are  of  crimeless  kind,  and  never  taint  the  soul. 
^e  niav  be  thrown  among  the  gay  and  reckless  sons  of  life : 
at  will  not  love  the  revel  scene,  nor  head  the\)Tav?\m^  ^-Ife* 
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He  wounds  no  breast  with  jeer  or  jest,  yet  bears  no  honied  tongue ; 
He's  social  with  the  grey -haired  one,  and  merry  with  the  young ; 
He  gravely  shares  the  council  speech,  or  joins  the  rustic  game ; 
And  shines  as  Nature's  Gentleman,  in  every  place  the  same. 

No  haughty  gesture  marks  his  gait,  no  pompous  tone  his  word ; 
No  studied  attitude  is  seen,  no  ribald  gossip  heard ; 
He'll  suit  his  bearing  to  the  hour — laugh,  listen,  learn  or  teach ; 
With  joyous  freedom  in  his  mirth,  and  candour  in  his  speech. 
He  worships  God  with  inward  zeal,  and  serves  him  in  each  deed ; 
He  would  not  blame  another's  faith,  nor  have  one  martyr  bleed ; 
Justice  and  Mercy  form  his  code  ;  he  puts  his  trust  in  Heaven : 
His  prayer  is,  "  If  the  heart  mean  well,  may  all  else  be  forgiven !" 

Though  few  of  such  may  gem  the  earth,  yet  such  rare  gems  there  are 
Each  shining  in  his  hallowed  sphere  as  Virtue's  polar  star. 
Though  human  hearts  too  oft  are  found  all  gross,  corrupt,  and  dark, 
Yet,  yet,,  some  bosoms  breathe  and  burn, — lit  by  Promethean  spark : 
There  are  some  spirits  nobly  just,  unwarped  by  pelf  or  pride, 
Great  in  the  calm,  but  greater  still  when  dashed  by  adverse  tide,— 
They  hold  the  rank  no  king  can  give,  no  station  can  disgrace : 
Nature  puts  forth  her  Gentleman,  and  monarchs  must  give  place. 


NOBAH  M'SHANE. 

I've  left  Ballymomach  a  long  way  behind  me ; 

To  better  my  fortune  I've  crossed  the  big  sea ; 
But  I'm  sadly  alone,  not  a  creature  to  mind  me, 

And,  faith !  I'm  as  wretched  as  wretched  can  be. 
I  think  of  the  buttermilk,  fresh  as  a  daisy ; 

The  beautiful  hills  and  the  emerald  plain ; 
And  oh !  don't  I  oftentimes  think  myself  crazy, 

About  that  young  black-eyed  rogue,  Norah  M'Shane. 

I  sigh  for  the  turf-pile,  so  cheerfully  burning, 

When  barefoot  I  trudged  it,  from  toiling  afar ; 
When  I  tossed  in  the  light  the  thirteen  I'd  been  earning, 

And  whistled  the  anthem  of  "  Erin-go-bragh." 
In  truth,  I  believe  that  I'm  half  broken-hearted ; 

To  my  country  and  love  I  must  get  back  again ; 
For  I've  never  been  happy  at  all  since  I  parted 

From  sweet  Ballymornach  and  Norah  M' Shane. 

Oh !  there's  something  so  dear  in  the  cot  I  was  bom  in, 
Though  the  walls  are  but  mud,  and  the  roof  is  but  thatch ! 

flow  familiar  the  grunt  of  the  pigs  in  the  moTnmg, 
What  music  in  UfUng  the  rusty,  old  latch  I 
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"Tis  true  I'd  no  money,  but  then  Td  no  sorrow; 

My  pockets  were  light,  but  mj  heart  had  no  pain ; 
And  if  I  but  live  till  the  sun  shmes  to-morrow, 

m  be  off  to  old  Ireland  and  Norah  M'Shane. 


TEUTH. 

'Tis  passing  sad  to  note  the  face 
Where  haggard  Grief  has  taken  its  place ; 
Where  the  soul's  keen  anguish  can  but  speak 
In  the  glistening  lash  and  averted  cheek — 
When  the  restless  orbs,  with  struggling  pride. 
Swell  with  the  tears  they  fain  womd  hide, 
Till  the  pouring  drops  and  heaving  throbs 
Burst  forth  in  strong,  impassioned  sobs. 

'Tis  fearful  to  mark  where  Passion  reigns. 
With  gnashing  teeth  and  starting  veins ; 
When  the  reddened  eyeballs  flash  and  glare. 
With  dancing  flame  in  their  maniac  stare ; 
When  fury  sits  on  the  gathered  brow. 
With  quivering  muscle  and  fiery  glow  : 
'Tis  fearful  indeed  just  then  to  scan 
The  lineaments  of  God-like  man. 

'Tis  sad  to  ^aze  on  the  forehead  fair. 
And  mark  the  work  of  Suffering  there  ; 
When  the  oozing,  j^ain-wrung  moisture  drips. 
And  whiteness  dwells  round  the  j)arted  lips  ; 
When  the  breath  on  those  lips  is  so  short  and  faint 
That  it  falters  in  yielding  the  lowest  plaint : 
Who  does  not  sign  to  read  such  tale 
On  cheeks  all  shadowy  and  pale  ? 

But  have  ye  watched  the  mien  that  bore 

A  look  to  be  feared  and  pitied  more — 

Have  ye  seen  the  crimson  torrent  steal 

O'er  the  one  who  has  erred,  and  yet  can/eeZ — 

When  the  stammering  speech  and  downcast  eye 

Quailed  from  the  mean,  detected  lie  ? 

Have  ye  marked  the  conscious  spirit  proclaim 

Its  torture  'neath  the  brand  of  shame  ? 

Oh  !  this  to  me  is  the  look  which  hath 
More  hideous  seeming  than  honest  WTatla. 
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Let  pain  distort  with  its  harrowing  might, 
Or  sorrow  rob  the  glance  of  its  light ; 
Yet  the  pallid  chill,  or  the  fevered  flush, 
Sears  less  than  Falsehood's  scathing  blush : 
Nay,  look  on  the  brow ;  'tis  better  to  trace 
The  lines  of  Death  than  the  shade  of  Disgrace. 


THE  SEXTON. 

» 

**  Mine  is  the  fame  most  blazoned  of  all ; 

Mine  is  the  goodliest  trade ; 
Never  was  banner  so  wide  as  the  pall, 

Nor  sceptre  so  feared  as  the  spade." 

This  is  the  lay  of  the  Sexton  grey ; 

King  of  the  churchyard  he — 
While  the  mournful  knell  of  the  tolling  bell. 

Chimes  in  with  his  burden  of  glee. 

He  dons  a  doublet  of  sober  brown 

And  a  hat  of  slouching  felt ; 
The  mattock  is  over  his  shoulder  thrown, 

The  heavy  keys  clank  at  his  belt. 

The  dark,  damp  vault  now  echoes  his  tread, 
While  his  song  rings  raerriljr  out ; 

With  a  cobweb  canopy  over  his  head. 
And  coffins  falling  about. 

His  foot  may  crush  the  full-fed  worms, 

His  hand  may  grasp  a  shroud ; 
His  gaze  may  rest  on  skeleton  forms, 

Yet  his  tones  are  light  and  loud. 

He  digs  the  grave,  and  his  chant  will  break. 

As  ne  gains  a  fathom  deep — 
"  Whoever  lies  in  the  bed  I  make 

I  warrant  will  soundly  sleep." 

Hepiles  the  sod,  he  raises  the  stone. 

He  clips  the  cypress-tree ; 
But  whate'er  his  task,  'tis  plied  alone ; 

No  fellowship  holds  he. 
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For  the  Sexton  grey  is  a  scaring  loon ; 

His  name  is  linked  with  death. 
The  children  at  play»  should  he  cross  their  way, 

Will  pause,  with  fluttering  breath. 

They  herd  together,  a  frightened  host. 
And  whisper  with  lips  all  white, — 

"  See,  see,  'tis  he  that  sends  the  ghost. 
To  walk  the  world  at  night !" 

The  old  men  mark  him,  with  fear  in  their  eye, 
At  his  labour  'mid  skulls  and  dust ; 

They  hear  him  chant :  "  The  young  may  die. 
But  we  know  the  aged  mustJ'^ 

The  rich  will  frown,  as  his  ditty  goes  on — 
"  Though  broad  your  landd  may  be ; 

Six  narrow  feet  to  the  beggar  I  mete, 
And  the  same  shall  serve  for  ye." 


The  ear  of  the  strong  will  turn  firom  his  Song, 

And  Beauty's  cheek  will  pale ; 
**  Out,  out,"  they  cry,  "  what  creature  would  stay. 

To  list  thy  croaking  tale !" 

Oh !  the  Sexton  grey  is  a  mortal  of  dread ; 

None  like  to  see  him  come  near ; 
The  orphan  thinks  on  a  father  dead, 

The  widow  wipes  a  tear. 

All  shudder  to  hear  his  bright  axe  chink. 

Upturning  the  hollow  bone ; 
No  mate  will  share  his  toil  or  his  fare, 

He  works,  he  carouses,  -alone. 

By  night,  or  by  day,  this,  this,  is  his  lay  : 

"  Mine  is  the  goodliest  trade ; 
Never  was  banner  so  wide  as  the  pall, 

Nor  sceptre  so  feared  as  the  spade." 


GALLA  BKAE. 

O,  TELL  me,  did  ye  ever  see 

Sweet  Galla  on  a  simmer  night. 
When  ilka  star  had  oped  its  e'e, 
An'  tipped  the  broom  wi'  safb,  pale  light  P 
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Ye*d  never  gang  toward  the  town. 

Ye  wadna  like  the  flauntie  day ; 
If  ance  ye  saw  the  moon  blink  down 

Her  bonnie  beams  on  Galla  Brae. 

A*  silent,  save  the  wimplin  tune, 
The  win's  asleep,  nae  leaflet  stirs : 

0  gie  me  Galla  'neath  the  moon, 
its  siller  birk,  and  gowden  furze. 

There's  monie  anither  leesome  glen. 

But  let  'em  talk  o'  whilk  they  may, 
O'  a'  the  rigs  an'  shaws  I  ken. 

There  nane  sae  fair  as  Gralla  Brae. 

1  crept  a  wee  thing  'mang  its  heath, 
A  laughing  lad£e  there  I  stray'd ; 

I  roved  beside  its  burnie's  tide 

In  caller  air,  an'  gloaming  shade. 
Its  gowans  were  the  first  I  pu'd, 

An'  still  my  leal  heart  loves  it  sae. 
That  when  I  dee,  nae  grave  would  be 

Sic  hallowed  earth  as  Galla  Brae. 


THE  CLOUDS. 

Beautiful  Clouds !  I  have  watched  ye  long 
Fickle  and  bright  as  a  fairy  throng ; 
Now  ye  have  gathered  golden  beams, 
Now  ye  are  parting  in  silver  streams, 
Now  ye  are  tinged  with  a  roseate  blush. 
Deepening  fast  to  a  crimson  flush ; 
Now,  like  aerial  sprites  at  play, 
Ye  are  lightly  dancing  another  way ; 
Melting  in  many  a  pearly  flake. 
Like  the  cygnet's  down  on  the  azure  lake ; 
Now  ye  gather  again,  and  run 
To  bask  m  the  blaze  of  a  setting  sun ; 
And  anon  ye  serve  as  Zephyr's  car, 
FHtting  before  the  evening  star. 

Now  ye  ride  in  mighty  form, 
With  the  arms  of  a  giant  t^  nurse  the  storm  •, 
Ye  grasp  the  lightning,  and  ^g  it  on.  q«c^ 
tdJInaelung  and  wild  as  a  maniac's  mit^. 
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Te  cavern  the  thunder,  and  bravely  it  roars, 
While  the  forest  groans,  and  the  avalanche  poors ; 
Ye  launch  the  torrent  with  headlong  force, 
Till  the  rivers  hiss  in  their  boiling  course ; 
Ye  come,  and  your  trophies  are  scattered  around 
In  the  wreck  on  the  waters,  the  oak  on  the  ground. 

Oh !  where  is  the  eye  that  dotKnot  love 
The  glorious  phantoms  that  glide  above  P 
That  hath  not  looked  on  the  realms  of  air. 
With  wondering  soul,  and  bursting  prayer ! 
Oh !  where  is  the  spirit  that  hath  not  bowed 
At  the  holy  shrine  of  a  passing  Cloud  P 


HANG  UP  mS  HARP;   HE'LL  WAKE  NO  MOEE! 

His  young  bride  stood  beside  his  bed. 

Her  weeping  watch  to  keep ; 
Hush !  hush !  he  stirred  not—was  he  dead. 

Or  did  he  only  sleep  P 

His  brow  was  calm,  no  change  was  there, 

No  sigh  had  filled  his  breath ; 
Oh !  did  he  wear  that  smile  so  fair 

In  slumber,  or  in  death  ? 

"  Eeach  down  his  harp,"  she  wildly  cried, 

"  And  if  one  spark  remain. 
Let  him  but  hear  *  Loch  Erroch's  side :' 

He'll  kindle  at  the  strain. 

"  That  tune  e'er  held  his  soul  in  thrall ; 

It  never  breathed  in  vain ; 
He*ll  waken  as  its  echoes  fall, 

Or  never  wake  again." 

The  strings  were  swept ;  'twas  sad  to  hear 

Sweet  music  floating  there; 
For  every  note  called  forth  a  tear 

Of  anguish  and  despair. 

"  See !  see !"  she  cried,  "  the  tune  is  o'er 

No  openmg  eye,  no  breath : 
J3aj3^  op  his  narp;  he'll  wake  no  more ; 
JSe  Bleeps  the  sleep  of  death  " 
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THE  POET'S  WREATH. 

Jove  said  one  day,  he  should  like  to  know 
What  would  part  the  Child  of  Song  from  his  Lyre ; 

And  he  summoned  his  minions,  and  bade  them  go. 

With  all  their  bribes  and  powers,  below ; 
Nor  return  till  they  wrought  his  desire. 

The  agents  departed — Jove's  will  must  be  done ; 

They  vowed  to  perform  the  deed  full  soon : 
Vainly  they  searched  in  the  crowd  and  the  sun, 
But  at  last  they  found  a  high-souled  one, 
,  jU^p^e  with  his  harp  and  the  moon.  •    •    ;  • 

Fortune  first  tempted :  she  scattered  her  gold, 
And  placed  on  his  temples  a  gem-bright  rim ; 

But  he  scarcely  glanced  on  the  wealth  as  it  rolled ; 

He  said  the  circlet  was  heavy  and  cold, 
And  only  a  burden  to  him. 

Venus  came  next,  and  she  whispered  rare  thinffs. 
And  praised  him  for  scorning  the  bauble  and  pelf; 

She  promised  him  Peri's  in  all  but  the  wings ; 

But  ne  laughed,  and  told  her,  with  those  soft  strings 
He  could  win  such  creatures  himself. 

Oppression  and  Poverty  tried  their  spell ; 

Nigh  sure  he  would  quail  at  such  stem  behest ; 
His  pittance  was  scant,  in  a  dark,  dank  cell. 
Where  the  foam -spitting  toad  would  not  choose  to  dwell ; 

But  he  stni  hugged  the  harp  to  his  breast. 

They  debated  what  effort  the  next  should  be, 
When  Death  strode  forth  with  his  ponderous  dart ; 

He  held  it  aloft — "  Ye  should  know,"  cried  he, 

"  This  work  can  only  be  done  by  me ; 
So,  at  once,  my  barb  to  his  heart !" 

It  struck ;  but  the  last,  faint  flash  of  his  eye 
Was  thrown  on  the  Lyre  as  it  fell  from  his  han4: 

The  trophy  was  seized,  and  they  sped  to  ^lae  »ky ,. 

Where  the  Thunderer  Bamei  in  his  throne  oalS^', 
And  told  how  they  did  his  command. 
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Jove  heard,  and  he  scowled  with  a  gloomier  frown ; 

'Twas  the  cloud  Pride  lends  to  keep  Sorrow  unseen — 
He  put  by  his  sceptre,  and  flung  his  bolt  down ; 
And  snatched  from  the  Glory  that  haloed  his  crown, 

The  rays  of  most  burning  sheen. 

He  hastened  to  earth ;  by  the  minstrel  he  knelt ; 

And  fashioned  the  beams  round  his  brow  in  a  wreath : 
He  ordained  it  Immortal,  to  dazzle,  to  melt ; 
And  a  portion  of  Godhead  since  then  has  e'er  dwelt 

On  the  Poet  that  slumbers  in  death. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN. 

Th£B£'s  a  land  that  bears  a  world-known  name, 

Though  it  is  but  a  little  spot ; 
I  say  'tis  first  on  the  scroll  of  Fame, 

And  who  shall  say  it  is  not  ? 
Of  the  deathless  ones  who  shine  and  live 

In  Arms,  in  Arts,  or  Song ; 
The  brightest  the  whole  wide  world  can  give, 

To  that  little  land  belong. 
'Tis  the  star  of  earth,  deny  it  who  can  ; 
The  island  home  of  an  EngHshman. 

There's  a  flag  that  waves  o'er  every  sea. 

No  matter  when  or  where ; 
And  to  treat  that  flag  as  aught  but  the  free 

Is  more  than  the  strongest  dare. 
For  the  lion -spirits  that  tread  the  deck 

Have  carried  the  palm  of  the  brave ; 
And  that  flag  may  sink  with  a  shot-torn  wreck, 

But  never  float  over  a  slave ; 
Its  honour  is  stainless,  deny  it  who  can ; 
And  this  is  the  flag  of  an  Englishman. 

There's  a  heart  that  leaps  with  burning  glow, 

The  wronged  and  the  weak  to  defend ; 
And  strikes  as  soon  for  a  trampled  foe, 

As  it  does  for  a  soul-bound  friend. 
It  nurtures  a  deep  and  honest  love ; 

It  glows  with  faith  and  pride ; 
And  yearns  with  the  fondness  of  a  dove, 

To  the  light  of  its  own  fireside. 
*Tis  a  zich,  rough  gem,  deny  it  who  can ; 
And  this  ia  the  heart  of  an  En.g\ishma\\. 


TO  A  FAVOURITE  PONY.  d( 

The  Briton  may  traverse  the  pole  or  the  zone, 

And  boldly  claim  his  right ; 
For  he  calls  such  a  vast  domain  his  own, 

That  the  snn  never  sets  on  his  might. 
Let  the  haughty  stranger  seek  to  know 

The  place  of  his  home  and  birth ; 
And  a  nush  wiU  pour  from  cheek  to  brow ; 

While  he  tells  his  native  earth. 
For  a  glorious  charter,  deny  it  who  can, 
Is  breathed  in  the  words  "  I*m  an  Englishman." 


TO  A  FAYOUEITE  PONY. 

Comb,  hie  thee  on,  my  gentle  Gyp ; 
Thy  rider  bears  nor  spur  nor  whip, 
But  smooths  thy  jetty,  shining  mane, 
And  loosely  flings  the  bridle  rein. 

The  sun  is  down  behind  the  hill. 
The  noise  is  hushed  about  the  miU ; 
The  gabbling  geese  and  ducks  forsake 
Their  sports  upon  the  glassy  lake ; 
The  herd-boy  folds  his  bleating  charge, 
The  watch-dog,  chainless,  roves  at  large ; 
The  bees  are  gathered  in  the  hive. 
The  evening  Sowers  their  perfumes  give. 
On,  pn,  my  gentle  Gryp !  but  stay ; 
Say,  whither  shall  we  bend  our  way  P 
Down  to  the  school-house,  where  the  boys 
Greet  us  with  rude,  caressing  noise ; 
Where  urchins  leave  their  balls  and  bats. 
To  stroke  thy  neck  with  fondling  pats ; 
Where  laughing  giris  bring  tares  and  hay. 
And  coax  thy  ears ;  well  knowing  they 
Can  sport  right  fearlessly  and  free 
With  such  a  gentle  brute  as  thee  P 

Or  shall  we  take  the  sandy  road 
Toward  the  wealthy  squire's  abode. 
Where  the  lodge  gate  swings  freely  back, 
To  let  us  take  the  well-known  track  P 
I'll  warrant  me,  that  gate  thou'dst  find. 
Though  reinless,  riderless,  and  blind. 
Thon'rt  restless,  Gyp ;  come  Btoit,  aa<9L  ^  y 
Tou  take  the  hill;  well,  belt  so — 
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The  squire's  abode,  I  plainly  see, 

Has  equal  charms  for  you  and  me. 

'Tis  there  thou  art  allowed  to  pick 

The  comers  of  the  clover  rick ; 

'Tis  there  by  lady's  hand  thou'rt  fed 

On  pulpy  fruit,  and  finest  bread. 

The  squire  himself  declares  thou  art 

The  prettiest  pony  round  the  part : 

Nor  black,  nor  chestnut,  roan,  nor  grey. 

Can  match  with  thy  rich,  gloss3r  bay. 

He  says,  thy  neck's  proud,  curving  line 

The  artist's  pencil  might  define ; 

With  blood  and  spirit,  yet  so  m&d,— 

A  fitting  playmate  for  a  child ; 

So  meekly  docile,  thou'rt  indeed 

More  like  a  pet  lamb  than  a  steed ; 

That  when  thqu'rt  gone,  St.  Leonard's  plain 

Will  never  see  thy  like  again  I 

He  says  all  this  !  No  wonder,  then, 

I  think  the  squire  the  best  of  men ; 

Eor  they  who  praise  thy  form  and  paces. 

Are  sure  to  get  in  my  good  graces. 

The  squire  tells  truth ;  to  say  the  least. 
Thou  really  art  a  clever  I  east : 
A  better  one,  take  altogether. 
Ne'er  looked  from  out  a  hempen  tether. 
Full  many  a  nrile  thou'st  borne  me.  Gyp, 
Without  a  stumble,  shy,  or  slip  ; 
Excepting,  when  that  deep  morass. 
All  overgrown  with  weeds  and  grass. 
Betrayed  us  to  a  headlong  tumble. 
And  made  me  feel  a  little  humble ; 
But  on  we  went,  though  well  bespattered ; 
Thy  knees  uncut,  my  bones  unshattered. 

My  gentle  Gyp  !  I've  seen  thee  prove 
How  fast  a  tiny  steed  can  move ; 
I've  seen  thee  Keep  the  foremost  place. 
And  win  the  hard-contested  race : 
I've  seen  thee  lift  as  light  a  leg 
As  Tarn  O'Shanter's  famous  Meg, 
Who  galloped  on  right  helter-skelter. 
With  goblins  in  her  rear  to  pelt  her ; 
And,  closely  pressed  by  evil  kind. 
Left  her  unhappy  tail  behind. 
Stop-^fair  and  softly,  gentle  Gyp— 
I've  jingled  thus  far  in  our  trip  • 
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But  now  we're  nieh  the  well-known  gate ; 
So  steady — stand  at  ease — and  w«dt— i 
While  I  restore  to  hiding-place 
My  paper  and  my  pencil-case ; 
Si^nd  steady — and  another  time 
m  sing  thy  praise  in  better  rhyme. 


STANZAS. 

Tis  well  to  give  honour  and  glory  to  Age, 

With  its  Sssons  of  wisdom  and  truth ; 
Yet  who  would  not  go  back  to  the  fancilul  page, 

And  the  fairy  tale  read  but  in  Youth  F 

Let  Time  rolling  on  crown  with  fame  or  with  gold- 
Let  us  bask  in  the  kindliest  beams ; 

Yet  what  hope  can  be  cherished,  what  gifb  can  we  hold, 
That  will  bless  like  our  earlier  dreams  P 

As  wine  that  hath  stood  for  a  while  on  the  board 
May  yet  glow  as  the  luscious  and  bright ; 

But  not  with  the  freshness,  when  first  it  was  poured, 
Nor  its  brim-kissiug  sparkles  of  light ; 

As  the  flowers  live  on  in  their  fragrance  and  bloom. 

The  lon^  summer-day  to  adorn  ; 
Yet  fail  with  their  beauty  to  charm  and  illume. 

As  when  clothed  with  the  dew  gems  of  mom. 

So  Life  may  retain  its  full  portion  of  joy. 

And  Fortune  give  all  that  she  can  ; 
But  the  feelings  that  gladden  the  breast  of  the  boy 

Will  rarely  fe  found  in  the  man. 


ABO. 

Oh  !  thou  Alpha,  Beta  row, 
Fun  and  freedom's  earliest  foe ; 
Shall  I  e'er  forget  the  primer, 
Thumbed  beside  some  Mrs.  Trimmer, — 
While  mifph^  problem  held  me  fast, 
To  know  if  Z  were  first  or  last  ? 
And  all  Pandora  had  for  me 
Was  emptied  forth  in  A  B  0. 
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Teasing  things  of  toil  and  trouble, 
•Fount  of  many  a  rolling  bubble ; 
How  I  strived  with  pouting  pain, 
To  get  thee  quartereii  on  my  brain ; 
But  when  the  giant  feat  was  done, 
How  nobly  wide  the  field  I'd  won ! 
Wit,  Reason,  Wisdom,  all  might  be 
Enjoyed  through  simple  ABO. 

Steps  that  lead  to  topmost  height 
Of  worldly  fame  and  numan  might; 
Ye  win  the  orator's  renown, 
The  poet's  bays,  the  scholar's  gown ; 
•  Philosophers  must  bend  and  say 

'Twas  ye  who  oped  their  glorious  way. 
Sa^e,  statesman,  critic,  where  is  he 
Who's  not  obliged  to  A  B  C  P 

Ye  really  ought  to  be  exempt 

From  slighting  taunt  and  cool  contempt ; 

But  drinking  deep  from  Learning's  cup. 

We  scorn  the  hand  that  filled  it  up. 

Be  courteous,  pedants — stay  and  thank 

Your  servants  of  the  Roman  rank, 

For  F.R.S.  and  LL.D. 

Can  only  spring  from  ABC. 


A  LOVE-SONG. 

Dear  Kate — I  do  not  swear  and  rave. 

Or  sigh  sweet  things  as  many  can ; 
But  though  my  lip  ne'er  plays  the  slave. 

My  heart  will  not  disgrace  the  man. 
I  prize  thee — ay,  my  bonnie  Kate, 

So  firmly  fond  this  breast  can  be ; 
That  I  would  brook  the  sternest  fate 

If  it  but  left  me  health  and  thee. 

I  do  not  promise  that  our  life 

Shall  know  no  shade  on  heart  or  brow ; 
For  human  lot  and  mortal  strife 

Would  mock  the  falsehood  of  such  vow. 
But  when  the  clouds  of  pain  and  care 

Shall  teach  us  we  are  not  divine ; 
My  deepest  sorrows  thou  shalt  share. 
And  I  will  strive  to  lighteu  l\mve. 
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We  love  each  other,  yet  perchance 

The  murmurs  of  dissent  may  rise ; 
Fierce  words  may  chase  the  tender  glance. 

And  angry  flashes  light  our  eyes : 
But  we  must  learn  to  check  the  frown, 

To  reason  rather  than  to  blame ; 
The  wisest  have  their  faults  to  own, 

And  you  and  I,  girl,  have  the  same. 

You  must  not  like  me  leas,  my  Kate, 

For  such  an  honest  strain  as  this ; 
I  love  thee  dearly,  but  I  hate 

The  puling  rhymes  of  "  kiss"  and  "  bliss/' 
There's  truth  in  all  I've  said  or  sung ; 

I  woo  thee  as  a  man  should  woo ; 
And  though  I  lack  a  honied  tongue, 

Thou'lt  never  find  a  breast  more  true. 


NAE  STAR  WAS  GLIKTIN  OUT  ABOOI^. 

Nae  star  was  glintin  out  aboon. 
The  cluds  were  dark  and  hid  the  moon ; 
The  whistling  gale  was  in  my  teeth, 
And  round  me  was  the  deep,  snaw  wreath ; 
But  on  I  went  the  dreary  mile. 
And  sung  right  cantie  a*  the  while, 
I  gae  my  plaid  a  closer  fauld ; 
My  hand  was  warm,  my  heart  was  bauld, 
I  didna  heed  the  storm  and  cauld. 

While  ganging  to  my  Katie. 

But  when  I  trod  the  same  way  back, 
It  seemed  a  sad  and  waefu'  track ; 
The  brae  and  glen  were  lone  and  lang ; 
I  didna  sin^  my  cantie  sang ; 
I  felt  how  snarp  the  sleet  did  fa'. 
And  couldna  face  the  wind  at  a'. 
Oh !  sic  a  change!  how  could  it  be  ? 
I  ken  fa*  well,  and  sae  may  ye — 
The  sunshine  had  been  gloom  to  me 

While  ganging /roe  my  Katie. 
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CUPID'S  AEEOW. 

YoTJNG  Cupid  went  storming  to  Ynlcan  one  day. 

And  besongbt  him  to  look  at  his  arrow. 
"  'Tis  nseless,    he  cried ;  "  yon  must  mend  it,  I  say ! 

'Tis  not  fit  to  let  fly  at  a  sparrow. 
There's  something  that's  wrong  in  the  shaft  or  the  dart, 

For  it  flutters,  qnite  false  to  my  aim ; 
'Tis  an  age  since  tt  fairljr  went  home  to  the  heart, 

And  the  world  really  jests  at  my  name. 

"  I  have  straightened,  I've  bent,  I've  tried  all,  I  declare ; 

I've  perfumed  it  with  sweetest  of  sighs ; 
'Tis  feathered  with  ringlets  my  mother  might  wear. 

And  the  barb  gleams  with  light  from  young  eyes ; 
But  it  falls  without  touching —  I'll  break  it,  I  vow. 

For  there's  Hymen  beginning  to  pout ; 
He's  complaining  his  torch  bums  so  dull  and  so  low 

That  Zephyr  might  pufF  it  right  out." 

Little  Cupid  went  on  with  his  pitiful  tale, 

Till  Vulcan  the  weapon  restored. 
"  There,  take  it,  young  sir ;  try  it  now — if  it  fail, 

1  will  ask  neither  fee  nor  reward." 
The  urchin  shot  out,  and  rare  havoc  he  made ; 

The  wounded  and  dead  were  untold: 
But  no  wonder  the  rogue  had  such  slaughtering  trade, 

For  the  arrow  was  laden  with  gold. 


SONG  OF  THE  CARRION  CROW. 

The  wolf  may  howl,  the  jackal  may  prowl, — 

Rare,  brave  beasts  are  they ; 
The  worm  may  crawl  in  the  carcass  foul. 

The  tiger  may  glut  o'er  his  jirey : 

The  bloodhound  may  hang  with  untired  fang,- 
JSe  18  cunning  and  strong,  I  trow ; 
JBut  Death's  stanch  crew  holds  none  more  true 
^an  the  ibroad- winged  Carrion  Cto^. 


My  roost  is  the  creaking  gibbet's  beam. 
Where  the  murderer's  bones  swing  bleaching ; 

Where  the  clattering  chain  rings  back  again 
To  the  night-wind's  desolate  screeching. 

To  and  fro,  as  the  fierce  gusts  blow, 

Merrily  rocked  ato  I ; 
And  I  note  with  delight  the  traveller's  fright 

As  he  cowers  and  hastens  by. 

I  scent  the  deeds  of  fearful  crime ; 

I  wheel  o'er  the  parricide's  head ; 
I  have  watched  the  sire,  who,  mad  with  ire. 

The  blood  of  his  child  hath  shed. 

I  can  chatter  the  tales  at  which 

The  ear  of  innocence  starts ; 
And  ye  would  not  mark  my  plumage  as  dark 

If  ye  saw  it  beside  some  "hearts. 

I  have  seen  the  friend  spring  out  as  a  foe, 

And  the  guest  waylay  his  host ; 
And  many  a  right  arm  strike  a  blow 

The  lips  never  dared  to  boast. 

I  have  seen  the  soldier,  millions  adored. 

Do  other  than  deed  of  the  brave ; 
WTien  he  wore  a  mask  as  well  as  a  sword. 

And  dug  a  midnight  grave. 

I  have  fluttered  where  secret  work  has  been  done. 

Wrought  with  a  trusty  blade ; 
But  what  did  I  care,  whether  foul  or  fair. 

If  I  shared  the  feast  it  made  ? 

A  struggle,  a  cry,  a  hasty  gash ; 

A  short  and  heavy  groan  1 
!Bevenge  was  sweet-— its  work  was  complete — 

The  dead  and  I  were  alone ! 

I  plunged  my  beak  in  the  marbling  cheek, 

I  perched  on  the  clammy  brow ; 
And  a  dainty  treat  was  that  fresh  meat 

To  the  greedy  Carrion  Crow. 

I  have  followed  the  traveller,  dragging  on 

O'er  the  mountains  long  and  cold ; 
For  I  knew  at  last  he  must  sink  in  the  bla^, 

Thoii^h  ^int  iras  never  so  bold. 
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I  hovered  close ;  liis  limbs  grew  stork — 

TTiH  life-stream  stood  to  congeal; 
And  I  whetted  my  claw,  for  I  plainly  saw 

I  should  soon  have  another  meaL 

He  fell,  and  slept  Hke  a  fair,  young  bride, 

In  his  winding-sheet  of  snow ; 
And  quickly  his  breast  had  a  table  guest 

In  the  hungry  Carrion  Crow. 

If  my  pinions  ache  in  the  journey  I  take, 

No  resting-place  wiU  do 
Till  I  light  alone  on  a  churchyard  stone, 

Or  a  branch  of  the  gloomy  yew. 

Famine  and  Plague  bring  joy  to  me, 

For  I  love  the  harvest  they  yield ; 
And  the  fairest  sight  I  ever  see 

Is  the  crimson  battle-field 

Far  and  wide  is  my  chamel  range, 

And  rich  carousal  I  keep ; 
Till  back  I  come  to  my  gibbet  home, 

To  be  merrily  rocked  to  sleep. 

When  the  world  shall  be  spread  with  tombless  dead. 

And  darkness  shroud  all  below ; 
What  triumph  and  glee  to  the  last  will  be, 

For  the  sateless  Carrion  Crow  I 


THE  YOUNG  MAEHSTEES. 

Bred  up  beside  the  rugged  coast,  three  brothers  bold  were  we ; 

Wild  urchin  mariners,  who  knew  no  play-place  but  the  sea :     . 

We  spurned  all  space  the  earth  could  give — the  valley,  hill,  and  field ; 

The  main,  the  boundless  main  alone,  our  reckless  sports  could  yield. 

We  long  had  borrowed  sail  and  skiff, — obliged  to  be  content 

With  any  crazy,  sluggard  hull,  that  kindly  fisher  lent : 

At  last  our  spirits,  like  our  limbs,  all  strong  and  broad  had  grown ; 

And  all  our  thoughts  were  centred  in  *'  a  vessel  of  our  own  /" 

The  eldest-bom,  our  hope  and  pride,  the  brightest  of  the  three, 
JIad  entered  on  the  busy  world,  a  sturdy  shipwright  he ; 
:^^d  mighty  project  filled  our  heads — we  sat  in  council  sage, 
With  earnest  speech  and  gravity  beseeming  riper  age  : 
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We  dared  to  think,  we  dared  to  say,  that  he  could  frame  a  boat, 
And  many  others  said  the  same,  but  questioned — "would  it  float  f" 
Yet  lines  were  drawn  and  timbers  bought ;  all  well  and  wisely  plannec 
And  steadily  he  set  to  work  to  try  his  "  'prentice  hand." 

He  soon  gave  proof  of  goodly  skill,  and  built  a  tiny  craft ; 

While  grey-haired  sailors  shook  their  heads  and  beardless  landsmc 

laughed. 
"  'Tis  a  sweet  cockleshell,"  cried  they,  "  well  formed  to  please  a  boy ; 
With  silken  sails  the  thing  will  be  a  pretty  water  toy ! 
We  took  their  taunts  all  quietly,  till  she  was  fit  to  launch; 
And  then  some  eyes  began  to  hnd  she  looked  a  little  stanch. 
All  trim  and  neat,  rigged  out  complete,  we  hailed  our  fairy  bark. 
And  chose  her  name  the  PefTt'el,  from  the  bird  of  storm  and  dark. 

We  three,  and  Will,  the  smuggler's  son,  composed  her  stripling  crew 
Her  sheets  were  white  as  breaker's  spray,  her  pennon  old  true  olue ; 
And  blessM  was  the  breezy  hour,  and  happy  wights  were  we. 
When  first  we  gave  her  wings  the  wind,  and  saw  her  take  the  sea. 
She  cleared  the  bay,  and  shot  away  with  free  and  steady  speed ; 
Ne'er  faster  sped  the  desert  child  upon  his  Arab  steed ; 
And  though  tnat  squally  day  had  served  the  fishers  to  deter ; 
The  Petrel  fairly  showed  us,  that  it  failed  to  frighten  her. 

We  reefed — she  slacked ;  "  Helm  down  !" — she  tacked :  she  scudded- 

went  about : 
All  nobly  done,  our  hopes  were  won— what  triumph  filled  our  shout ! 
And  miser  never  prized  his  heaps,  nor  bridegroom  loved  his  bride, 
As  we  did  our  brave  Petrel  when  she  cut  the  booming  tide. 
Full  many  a  fearful  trip  we  made ;  no  hazard  did  we  shun ; 
We  met  the  gale  as  readily  as  butterflies  the  sun : 
No  terror  seized  our  glowing  hearts ;  the  blast  but  raised  our  mirth ; 
We  felt  as  safe  upon  her  planks,  as  by  our  household  hearth. 

When  many  a  large  and  stately  ship  lay  rolling  like  a  log. 

With  more  of  water  in  her  hold  than  that  which  served  lor  grog,— ^ 

"  What  ho !"  we'd  cry,  while  skimming  by,  "  look  here,  ye  boastii 

band! 
Jnst  see  what  boys  with  water  toys  and  silken  sails  can  stand !" 
Old  Nep  might  lash  his  dolphins  on  with  fierce  and  splashing  wrath. 
And  summon  all  the  myrmidons  of  death  about  his  path ; 
The  Tnton  trumpeter  might  sound  his  conch-horn  long  and  loud, 
Till  scaly  monsters  woke  and  tossed  the  billows  to  the  cloud. 

The  Nemds  might  scream  their  glee,  bluff  Boreas  howl  and  rave ; 

But  still  the  HtUe  Petrel  was  as  saucy  as  the  wave. 

By  day  or  iii^ht,  in  shade  or  light,  a  fitting  mate  was  she 

To  ramble  with  her  sponaor-bwi,  and  live  on  any  Beou 
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She  tempted  with  a  witching  spell,  she  lured  us  to  forget 

A  sister's  fear,  a  mother's  tear,  a  father's  chiding  threat : 

Away  we'd  dash  through  foam  and  flash,  and  ta^e  the  main  as  soon 

Amid  the  scowling  tempest  as  beneath  tiie  summer  moon. 

Some  thirty  years  of  toil  and  moil  have  done  their  work  since  then ; 
And  changed  us  three  young  mariners  to  staid  and  thoughtful  men : 
But  when  by  lucky  chance  we  meet,  we  ne'er  forget  to  note 
The  perils  that  we. dared  with  such  a  "  wee  thing"  of  a  boat. 
Oh !  were  it  so  that  time  could  give  some  chosen  moments  back, 
Full  well  we  know  the  sunniest  that  ever  lit  life's  track ; 
We'd  ask  the  days  beside  the  coast,  of  freedom,  health,  and  joy — 
The  ocean  for  our  play-place,  and  the  Petrel  for  our  toy. 


THE  HEAET  THAT'S  TRUI^ 

Tell  me  not  of  sparkling  gems, 
Set  in  regal  diadems,— 
You  may  boast  your  diamonds  rare, 
Bubies  bright,  and  pearls  so  fair ; 
But  there's  a  peerless  gem  on  earth. 
Of  richer  ray  and  purer  worth ; 
'Tis  priceless,  but  'tis  worn  by  few — 
It  is,  it  is  the  heart  that's  true. 

Bring  the  tulip  and  the  rose. 
While  their  bnlliant  beauty  glows ; 
Let  the  storm-cloud  fling  a  shade. 
Rose  and  tulip  both  will  fade  : 
But  there's  a  flower  that  still  is  found, 
When  mist  and  darkness  close  around ; 
Changeless,  fadeless  in  its  hue- 
It  is,  it  is  the  heart  that's  true. 

Ardent  in  its  earliest  tie. 
Faithful  in  its  latest  sigh,— 
Love  and  Friendship,  godlike  pair. 
Find  their  throne  of  glory  there. 
Proudly  scorning  bribe  and  thi*eat, 
Naught  can  break  the  seal  once  set ; 
All  the  evil  gold  can  do 
Cannot  warp  the  heart  that's  true. 

First  in  freedom's  cause  to  bleed, 

First  in  joy  when  slaves  are  freed ; 

Their  hearts  were  true — and  what  could  quell 

The  might  of  Washington  or  TeU  ? 
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OH !  tihere  is  one  mortal  serine 
Lighted  up  with  rays  divine : 
Seek  it,  yield  the  homage  due ; 
Deify  the  heart  that's  true. 


NIGHT. 


THfi"  Gk)d  of  Pay.  is.  speeding^his  .way^ 
Through  the  golden  gates  of  the  W  est ; 

The  rosebud  sleeps  in  the  parting  ray. 
The  bird  is  seeking  its  nest. 

I  love  "flie  light — ^yet  welcome.  Night ; 

For  beneath  thy  darkling  fell, 
The  troubled  breast  is  sootned  in  rest^ 

And  the  slave  forgets  his  thrall. 

The  peasant  child,  all  strong  and  wild. 

Is  growing  quiet  and  meek ; 
All  fire  is  hid  'neath  his  heavy  lid. 

The  luBhes  yearn  to  the  cheek. 

He  roves  no  more  in  gamesome  glee. 

But  hangs  his  weary  head ; 
And  loiters  beside  the  mother's  knee. 

To  ask  his  lowly  bed. 

The  butterflies  fold  their  wings  of  gold, 
The  dew  falls  chill  in  the  bower; 

The  cattle  wait  at  the  kineyard  gate. 
The  bee  hath  forsaken  the  flower : 

The  roar  of  the  city  is  dying  fast. 

Its  tongues  no  longer  thnll ; 
The  hurrying  tread  is  faint  at  last. 

The  artisan's  hammer  is  still. 

Night  steals  apace :  she  rules  supreme ; 

A  hallowed  calm  is  shed  : 
No  footstep  breaks,  no  whisper  wakes— 

*Tis  the  silence  of  the  dead. 

The  hollow  bay  of  a  distant  dog 

Bids  drowsy  Echo  start ; 
The  chimii^  hour,  from  an  old  daxacii^^^ct. 

Strikes  fearfully  on  the  keart. 
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All  spirits  are  bound  in  slumber  sound ; 

Save  those  o'er  a  death-bed  weeping ; 
Or  the  soldier  one  that  paoes  alone, 

His  guard  by  the  walih-fire  keeping. 

With  ebon  wand  and  sable  robe, 
How  beautiful,  Night,  art  thou ! 

Serenely  set  on  a  throne  of  jet; 
With  stars  about  thy  brow. 

Hon  comest  to  dry  the  mourner's  eye. 
That,  wakeful,  is  ever  dim ; 

To  hush  for  awhile  the  grieving  sigh. 
And  strengthen  the  wearied  limb. 

Hail  to  thy  sceptre,  Ethiop  queen : 
Fair  mercy  marks  thy  reign ; 

For  the  careworn  breast  may  take  its  rest, 
And  the  slave  forget  his  chain. 


THIS  IS  THE  HOUR  FOR  ME. 

I'll  sail  upon  the  mightj'  main — but  this  is  not  the  hour ; 
There's  not  enough  of  wmd  to  move  the  bloom  in  lady's  bower : 
Oh !  this  is  ne'er  the  time  for  me :  our  pretty  bark  would  take 
Her  place  upon  the  ocean  like  a  rose-leaf  on  a  lake. 
There's  not  a  murmur  on  the  ear,  no  shade  to  meet  the  eye ; 
The  ripple  sleeps ;  the  sun  is  up,  all  cloudless  in  the  sky : 
I  do  not  like  the  gentle  calm  of  such  a  torpid  sea ; 
T  will  not  greet  the  glassy  sheet — 'tis  not  the  hour  for  me. 

Now,   now,    the  night-breeze  freshens  fast,  the  green  waves  gather 

strength ; 
The  heavjr  mainsail  iirmlv  swells,  the  pennon  shows  its  length ; 
Out  boat  is  jumping  in  the  tide — quiet,  let  her  hawser  slip  : 
Though  but  a  tiny  thing,  she'll  live  beside  a  giant  ship. 
Away,  away !  what  nectar  spray  she  flings  about  her  bow ; 
What  diamonds  flash  in  every  splash  that  drips  upon  my  brow,— 
She  knows  she  bears  a  soul  tnat  dares  and  loves  tne  dark  rough  sea : 
More  sail !  I  cry :  let,  let  her  fly !— this  is  the  hour  for  me. 


OA 


THERE'S  A  STAR  IN  THE  WEST. 

There's  a  star  in  the  West  that  shall  never  go  down 

Till  the  records  of  Valour  decay ; 
We  must  worship  its  light,  though  it  is  not  onr  own, 

For  liberty  burst  in  its  ray. 
Shall  the  name  of  a  Washington  ever  be  heard 

By  a  freeman  and  thrill  not  his  breast  ? 
Is  there  one  out  of  bondage  that  hails  not  the  word, 

As  the  Bethlehem  Star  of  the  West  ? 

"  War,  war  to  the  knife !  be  enthralled  or  ye  die," 

Was  the  echo  that  woke  in  his  land ; 
But  it  was  not  Ms  voice  that  promoted  the  cry ; 

Nor  Ms  madness  that  kindled  the  brand. 
He  raised  not  his  arm,  he  defied  not  his  foes. 

While  a  leaf  of  the  olive  remained ; 
TiU  goaded  with  insult,  his  spirit  arose, 

l&e  a  long-baited  lion  unchained. 

He  struck  with  firm  courage  the  blow  of  the  brave, 

But  sighed  o*er  the  carnage  that  spread : 
He  indignantly  trampled  the  yoke  of  the  slave. 

But  wept  for  the  thousands  that  bled. 
Thouffh  he  threw  back  the  fetters  and  headed  the  strife, 

Till  Man's  charter  was  fairly  restored ; 
Tet  he  prayed  for  the  moment  when  FreiMm  and  Life 

Would  no  longer  be  pressed  by  the  sword. 

Ob,  bis  laurels  were  pure ;  and  his  patriot  name 

In  the  page  of  the  Future  shall  dwell ; 
And  be  seen  in  all  annals,  the  foremost  in  fame, 

By  the  side  of  a  Hofer  and  Tell. 
The  truthful  and  honest,  the  wise  and  the  good, 
.  Among  Britons  have  nobly  confessed' 
That  his  was  the  glory  and  ours  was  the  blood 

Of  the  deeply-stained  field  of  the  West. 


THE  LOVED  ONE  WAS  NOT  THERE. 

We  gathered  round  the  festive  board, 

The  crackling  fagot  blazed ; 
But  few  would  taste  the  wine  that  poured, 

Or  join  the  song  we  raised : 
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For  there  was  now  a  glass  unfilled — 

A  fevoured  place  to  spare ; 
All  eyes  were  dull,  all  hearts  were  chilled— 

The  loved  one  was  not  there. 

No  happy  laugh  was  heard  to  rmg, 

No  form  would  lead  the  dance ; 
A  smothered  sorrow  seemed  to  fling 

A  gloom  in  every  glance.  * 
The  grave  had  closed  upon  a  brow, 

The  honest,  bright,  and  fair ; 
We  missed  our  mate,  we  mourned  the  blow — 

The  loved  one  was  not  tliere. 


THE  PLOUGHSHAEB  OF  OLD  ENaLAND. 

Tbe  sailor  boasts  his  stately  ship,  the  bulwark  of  the  islej 

The  soldier  loves  his  sword,  and  sings  of  tinted  plains  the  while; 

But  we  will  hang  the  ploughshaa'e  up  within  our  fathers'  halls, 

And  guard  it  as  the  deity  of  plenteous  festivals. 

We'll  pluck  the  brilliant  poppies,  and  the  far-famed  barley-corn. 

To  wreathe  with  bursting  wheat- ears  that  outshine  the  saffron  mom ; 

We'll  crown  it  witbia  glowing  heart,  and  pledge  our  fertile  land ; 

The  Ploughshare  of  Old  England,  and  the  sturdy,  peasant  band. 

The  work  it  does  is  good  and  blest,  and  may  be  proudly  told ; 
We  see  it  in  the  teeming  bams,  and  fields  of  waving  gold ; 
Its  metal  is  unsullied,  no  blood- stain  lingers  there  : 
God  speed  it  well,  and  let  it  thrive  unshackled  everywhere. 
The  bark  may  rest  upon  the  wave,  the  spear  may  gather  dust ; 
But  never  may  the  prow  that  cuts  the  furrow  lie  and  rust. 
Fill  up,  fill  up,  with  glowing  heart,  and  pledge  our  fertile  land, 
The  Ploughshare  of  Old  England,  and  the  sturdy,  peasant  band. 


GRATITUDE. 

The  hound  will  fawn  on  any  one 

That  greets  him  with  a  kind  caress ; 
The  Bower  will  turn  towards  the  sun 
That  nurtures  it  in  lovelineaa. 


OBATITTWE.  Oi: 

The  drooping  bird  with  frozen  wing. 

That  feeds  in  winter  at  your  sill. 
Will  trim  his  glossy  plumes  in  spring. 

And  perch  aboiit  your  window  stifl. 

The  grazing  steed  will  mark  the  voice 

That  rules  him  with  a  gentle  word  ; 
And  we  may  see  the  brute  rejoice, 

As  though  ho  loved  the  tones  he  heard. 

I've  taught  the  speckled  frog  to  leap 

At  twilight  for  the  crumbs  I've  spread : 
I've  lured  the  fawn  till  it  would  keep 

Beside  me,  crouching,  bound,  and  led. 

We  find  the  fiercest  things  that  live, 

The  savage-born,  the  wildly  rude. 
When  soothed  by  Mercy's  hand,  will  give 

Some  faint  response  of  gratitude. 

But  Man ! — oh  blush,  ye  lordly  race  ! 

Shrink  back,  and  question  your  proud  heartt. 
Do  ye  nob  lack  that  thankful  grace 

Which  ever  forms  the  soul's  best  part  P 

Will  ye  not  take  the  blessings  given ; 

The  priceless  boon  of  ruddy  health ; 
The  sleep  unbroken ;  peace  unriven ; 

The  cup  of  joy ;  the  mine  of  wealth  ? 

Will  ye  not  take  them  all — and  yet 

Walk  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Ei^oyin^,  boasting,  and  forget 

To  think  upon  the  One  that  gave  P 

Thou'lt  even  kneel  to  blood-stained  kings, 

Nor  fear  to  have  thy  serfdom  known ; 
Tk7  knee  will  bend  for  bauble  things, 

X  et  fail  to  seek  its  Maker's  throne. 

The  bosom  that  would  most  repine 

At  slightest  comforts  snatched  away — 
The  lip  that  murmurs  to  resign, 

Is  last  to  thank,  is  last  to  pray. 

Call  home  thy  thoughts,  vain  child  of  dust : 

However  sad  thy  lot  may  be ; 
There  is  a  something  good,  that  must 
'Demand  acknowle^ment  from  thoe. 
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What  wonldst  thou  have  from  Him  above  P 
Gaze  but  on  Nature's  ample  field ; 

And  that  one  type  of  mystic  love 
Will  ask  more  praise  than  thou  canst  yield. 


AWAY  FKOM  THE  EEVEL. 

Away  from  the  revel  1  the  night-star  is  up ; 
Away,  come  away,  there  is  strife  in  the  cup ; 
There  is  shouting  of  song,  there  is  wine  in  the  bowl- 
But  listen  and  drink,  they  will  madden  thy  soul. 

The  foam  of  the  goblet  is  sparkhng  and  bright, 
Bising  like  gems  in  the  torches*  red  light ; — 
But  the  glance  of  thine  eye,  if  it  linger  there. 
Will  change  its  mild  beam  for  the  maniac's  glare. 

The  golden-wrought  chalice,  displaying  in  pride. 
May  challenge  thy  lip  to  the  purple  draught's  tide ; 
But  the  pean  of  the  dew-drop,  the  voice  of  the  breeze, 
Are  dearer  and  calmer,  more  blessM  than  these. 

Oh !  come,  it  is  twilight ;  the  night- star  is  up ; 
Its  ray  is  more  bright  than  tlie  opal-rimmed  cup ; 
The  boat  gently  dances,  the  snowy  sail  fills  ; 
We'll  glide  o'er  the  waters,  or  rove  on  the  hiUs. 

We'll  kneel  on  the  mountain  beneath  the  dark  pine ; 
Our  heart's  prayer  the  incense,  and  Nature  the  shrine  I 
Back  on  the  festal  we'll  look  from  the  wave. 
As  the  eye  of  the  free  on  the  chains  of  the  slave. 

Oh  !  come,  it  is  twilight ;  the  moon  is  awake ; 
The  breath  of  the  vesper-chime  rides  o'er  the  lake ; 
There  is  peace  all  around  us,  and  health  in  the  breeze. 
And  what  can  be  dearer,  more  blessed  than  these  ? 


THE  FAIEY  OF  THE  SEA. 

There's  a  frigate  on  the  waters,  fit  for  battle,  storm,  or  sun ; 
She  dances  lie  a  life-boat,  though  she  carries  flag  and  gun. 
-Tizz  rich  and  bleat  while  I  can  call  that  gallant  craft  my  own ; 
J''jn  king  of  her,  and  Jove  himself  may  keep  his  crown  and  throne. 


OE,  NEVEBBEEATHE  A  BEAD  ONWH  NAME.       i 

She'll  stem  the  billows  mountaiii  high,  or  skim  the  moonlit  spray ; 

She'll  take  a  blow  and  face  a  foe,  like  Hon  turned  at  bay ; 

Whate'er  may  try,  she'll  stand  the  test;  the  brave,  ,the  stanch,  tl 

fi-ee: 
She  bears  a  name  of  stainless  fame,  the  "  Fairy  of  the  Sea." 

The  gale  is  up,  she  feels  the  breath,  the  petrel  is  behind ; 

She  travels  tnrough  the  white  foam  like  an  arrow  on  the  wind. 

Softly,  softly, — hold  her  in — let  her  slacken  in  her  pace ; 

She'll  do  the  pilot's  bidding  with  a  greyhound's  gentle  grace. 

The  rocks  are  round  her — what  of  that  ?  she  turns  them  like  a  swan ; 

The  boiling  breakers  roar,  but  she  is  safely  creeping  on. 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  she's  clear  again !  More  canvas !  helm  a-lee ! 

Away  she  bounds,  like  deer  from  hounds,  the  "  Fairy  of  the  Sea !" 

I've  met  with  life's  rough- weather  squalls,  and  run  on  shoals  ashore ; 
All  passed  me  under  scudding-sails,  and  friends  were  friends  no  more 
But  when  the  storm-fiend  did  its  worst,  and  blanched  the  firmest  crev 
No  timber  yawned,  no  cordage  broke ;  my  bark,  my  bark  was  true. 
We've  lived  together,  closely  bound,  too  long  to  lightly  J)art ; 
I  love  her  like  a  living  thing ;  she's  anchored  in  my.  heart ; 
But  Death  vnust  come,  and  come  he  may ;  ri^ht  welcome  he  shall  be, 
So  that  I  sleep  ten  fathoms  deep  in  the  "  Fairy  of  the  Sea  I" 


OH,  NEVEE  BREATHE  A  DEAD  ONE'S  NAME. 

Oh,  never  breathe  a  dead  one's  name, 

When  those  who  loved  that  one  are  nigh ; 
It  pours  a  lava  through  the  frame 

That  chokes  the  breast  and  fills  the  eye. 
It  strains  a  chord  that  yields  too  much 

Of  piercing  anguish  m  its  breath ; 
And  hands  of  mercy  should  not  touch 

A  string  made  eloquent  by  death. 

Oh,  never  breathe  a  lost  one's  name 

To  those  who  called  that  one  their  own : 
It  only  stirs  the  smouldering  flame 

That  burns  upon  a  charnel-stone. 
The  heart  will  ache  and  well-nigh  break, 

To  miss  that  one,  for  ever  fled ; 
And  lips  of  mercy  should  not  wake 

A  love  that  cherishes  the  de^ 


THE  SAILOR'S  GRAVE. 

OuE  bark  was  out — ^far,  far  from  land,    . 
When  the  fairest  of  our  gallant  band 
Grew  sadly  pale,  and  waned  away 
Like  the  twilight  of  an  autumn  day. 
We  watched  mm  through  long  hours  of  pain ; 
But  our  cares  were  lost,  our  hopes  were  vain. 
Death  brought  for  him  no  coward  alarm; 
For  he  smiled  as  he  died  on  a  messmate's  arm. 

He  had  no  costly  winding-sheet. 

But  we  placed  a  round  shot  at  his  feet ; 

And  he  slept  in  his  hammock  as  safe  and  sound 

As  a  kinff  m  his  lawn  shroud,  marble-bound. 

We  proudk-  decked  his  funeral  vest 

Witn  the  English  flag  about  his  breast ; 

We  gave  him  that  as  the  badge  of  the  brave, 

AM  then  he  was  fit  for  his  sailor's  grave. 

Our  voices  broke — our  hearts  turned  weak — 
Hot  tears  were  seen  on  the  brownest  cheek — 
And  a  quiver  played  on  the  lips  of  pride. 
As  we  lowered  him  down  the  ship's  dark  side. 
A  plunge-T-a  splash — and  ourjbask  was  o'er ; 
The  billows  rolled  as  they  rolled  before ; 
But  many  a  rude  prayer  hallowed  the  wave 
That  closed  above  the  sailor's  grave. 


» 


A  SONG  FOR  MERRY  HARVEST. 

Bring  forth  the  harp,  and  let  us  sweep  its  fullest,  loudest  string ; 
The  bee  below,  the  bird  above,  are  teaching  us  to  sing 
A  song  for  merry  Harvest ;  and  the  one  who  will  not  bear 
His  grateful  part,  partakes  a  boon  he  ill  deserves  to  share. 
The  grasshopper  is  pouring  forth  liis  quick  and  trembhng  notes ; 
The  laughter  of  the  gleaner's  child,  the  heart's  own  music,  floats. 
Up !  up !  I  say,  a  roundelay  from  every  voice  that  lives 
Should  welcome  merry  Harvest,  and  bless  the  Hand  that  gives. 

The  buoyant  soul  that  loves  the  bowl  may  see  the  dark  grapes  shine ; 
And  gems  of  melting  ruby  deck  the  ringlets  of  the  vine ; 
Who  prizes  more  the  foaming  ale,  may  gaze  upon  the  plain ; 
-^d/east  Ms  eye  with  yellow  hops  and  sheets  of  bearded  grain. 


I  MISS  THEE,  M7  MOTHER.  87 

The  kindly  one  whose  bosom  aches  to  see  a  dog  nnfed ; 
May  bend  the  knee  in  thanks  to  see  the  ample  promised  bread : 
Awake,  then,  all !  'tis  Nature's  call ;  and  everr  voice  that  lives 
Shall  welcome  merry  Harvest,  and  bless  the  Hand  that  gives. 


I  MISS  THEE,  MY  MOTHER. 

I  HISS  thee,  my  Mother,  thy  image  is  still 

The  deepest  impressed  on  my  heart, — 
And  the  tablet  so  faithful,  in  death  must  be  chill. 

Ere  a  line  of  that  image  depart. 
Thou  wert  torn  from  my  side  when  I  treasured  thee  most ; 

When  my  reason  could  measure  thy  worth ; 
When  I  knew  but  too  well  that  the  idol  I'd  lost, 

Could  be  never  replaced  upon  earth. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother  in  circles  of  joy. 

Where  I've  mingled  with  rapturous  zest ; 
For  how  slight  is  the  touch  that  will  serve  to  destroy 

All  the  fairy  web  spun  in  my  breast. 
Some  melody  sweet  may  be  floating  around — 

'Tis  a  ballad  I  learnt  at  thy  knee ; 
Some  strain  may  be  played,  and  I  shrink  from  the  sound : 

For  my  fingers  oft  woke  it  for  thee. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother  when  young  health  has  fled. 
And  I  sink  m  the  languor  of  pain : 

Where,  where  is  the  arm  that  once  pillowed  my  head. 
And  the  ear  that  once  heard  me  complain  P 

Other  hands  may  support,  gentle  accents  may  fall— 
For  the  fond  and  the  true  are  yet  mine  : 

I've  a  blessing  for  each;  I  am  grateful  to  ail- 
But  whose  care  can  be  soothmg  as  thine  P 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother  in  summer's  fair  day, 

When  I  rest  in  the  ivv-wreathed  bower ; 
When  I  hang  thy  pet  Imnet's  cage  high^on  the  spray. 

Or  gaze  on  thv  favourite  flower. 
There  s  the  briffht  gravel-path  where  I  played  by  thy  side, 

When  Time  had  scarce  wrinkled  thy  brow, 
Where  I  carefdlly  led  thee  with  worshipping  pride, 

When  thy  glossy  locks  gathered  the  snow. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother  in  winter's  long  night : 

I  remember  the  tales  thou  wouldst  tell — 
The  romance  of  wild  fancy,  the  legend  <A  in^\< — 

Oh  /  who  could  e'er  teU  them  so  y^eVi? 


TEE  WORLD. 

Thy  corner  is  vacant;  thy  chair  is  removed ; 

It  was  kind  to  take  that  from  my  eye : 
Yet  relics  are  round  me — ^the  sacred  and  loved — 

To  call  up  the  pare,  sorrow-fed  sigh. 

I  miss  thee,  my  Mother,  oh,  when  do  I  not  ? 

Thongh  I  know  'twas  the  wisdom  of  Heaven 
That  the  deepest  shade  fell  on  my  snnniest  spot ; 

And  such  tie  of  devotion  was  riven. 
For  when  thou  wert  with  me,  my  soul  was  below, 

I  was  chained  to  the  world  1  then  trod ; 
My  affections,  my  thoughts,  were  all  earth-bound ;  but  now 

They  have  followed  thy  spirit  to  God. 


THE  WOELD. 

Talk  who  will  of  the  World  as  a  desert  of  thrall ; 

Yet,  yet,  there  is  bloom  on  the  waste : 
Though  the  chalice  of  Life  hath  its  acid  and  gall, 

There  are  honey-drops  too  for  the  taste. 

We  murmur  and  droop  should  a  sorrow-cloud  stay. 

And  note  all  the  shades  of  our  lot ; 
But  the  rich  scintillations  that  brighten  our  y^ay. 

Are  basked  in,  enjoyed,  and  forgot. 

Those  who  look  on  Mortality's  ocean  aright, 
Will  not  mourn  o'er  each  billow  that  rolls. 

But  dwell  on  the  glories,  the  beauties,  the  might, 
As  much  as  the  shipwrecks  and  shoals. 

How  thankless  is  he  who  remembers  alone. 
All  the  bitter,  the  drear,  and  the  dark ; 

Though  the  raven  may  scare  ^vith  its  woe-boding  tone, 
Do  we  ne'er  hear  the  song  of  the  lark  ? 

We  may  utter  farewell  when  'tis  torture  to  part, 

But,  in  meeting  the  dear  one  again, 
Have  we  never  rejoiced  with  that  wildness  of  heart. 

Which  outbalances  ages  of  pain  ? 

Who  hath  not  had  moments  so  laden  with  bliss. 

When  the  soul,  in  its  fulness  of  love. 
Would  waver,  if  bidden  to  choose  between  this 
And  the  Paradise  promised  above? 
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Thongli  the  eye  may  be  dimmed  with  its  grief-drop  awhile, 

And  the  wnitened  lip  sigh  forth  its  fear ; 
Yet  pensive  indeed  is  that  face,  where  the  smile 

Is  not  oftener  seen  than  the  tear. 

There  are  times  when  the  storm-gust  may  rattle  around ; 

There  are  spots  where  the  poison-shruo  grows ; 
Yet  are  there  not  hours  when  naught  else  can  he  found 

But  the  south  wind,  the  sunshine,  and  rose  ? 

0  haplessly  rare  is  the  portion  that's  ours, 

And  strange  is  the  path  that  we  take ; 
If  there  spring  not  beside  us  a  few  precious  flowers. 

To  soften  the  thorn  and  the  brake ! 

The  wail  of  regret,  the  rude  clashing  of  strife, 

The  soul's  harmony  often  may  mar ; 
But  I  think  we  must  own,  in  the  discords  of  life, 

*Tis  ourselves  that  oft  waken  the  jar. 

Earth  is  not  aU  fair,  yet  it  is  not  all  gloom ; 

And  the  voice  of  the  grateful  will  tell, 
That  He  who  allotted  Pain,  Death,  and  the  Tomb, 

Gave  Hope,  Health,  and  the  Bridal  as  well. 

Should  Fate  do  its  worst,  and  my  spirit,  oppressed, 

O'er  its  own  shattered  happiness  pine ; 
Let  me  witness  the  joy  in  another's  glad  breast. 

And  some  pleasure  must  kindle  in  mine. 

Then  say  not  the  World  is  a  desert  of  thrall, — 

There  is  bloom,  there  is  light  on  the  waste ; 
Though  the  chalice  of  Life  hakh.  its  acid  and  gall. 

There  are  honey-drops  too  for  the  taste. 


STANZAS. 

The  dark  and  rugged  mountain-steep. 

The  sloping,  emerald  glade ; 
The  beam-lit  valley  where  vines  may  creep ; 

The  harebell  low  in  the  shade : 

The  towering  hill ;  the  shimmering  rill ; 

The  fields  and  forest  trees — 
Oh,  he  is  blind  who  cannot  find 

Good  company  in  these  I 
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I  liave  seen  the  harvest  son  pour  down 

Its  rays  on  the  rustling  sheaf, 
Till  gold  flashed  out  from  the  wheat-ear  brown, 

And  flame  from  the  poppy's  leaf: 

I  have  heard  the  music  the  woods  have  made 

In  deep  and  sullen  roar, 
When  the  mighty  winds  of  Winter  played 

On  branches  grey  and  hoar : 

I  have  seen  the  merry  Spring  steal  nigh, 

And  my  soul  has  leaped  to  meet 
The  rainlJow  clouds  that  flitted  on  high. 

The  daisy  that  kissed  my  feet : 

I  have  watched  the  slowly-gathering  gloom 

Of  mournful  Autumn  throw 
Its  |)en8ive  shade  on  the  dying  bloom. 

Like  sorrow  on  beauty's  brow : 

And  though  I  have  garnered  little  of  light 

From  Learning's  glorious  store, 
These,  these  have  taught  God's  mercy  and  might ; 

And  who  can  teach  me  more  P 

My  spirit  has  glowed,  the  rapt,  the  blest ; 

Flushed  with  the  fervent  zeal 
That  may  gush  from  the  eyes  and  burn  in  the  breast  j 

But  the  weak  lips  never  reveal. 

The  giant  rock,  the  lowliest  flower 

Can  lead  to  Him  above. 
And  bid  me  worship  the  hand  of  power, 

Of  mystery  and  love. 

Does  my  heart  grow  ]3roud  ?  I  need  but  turn 

To  Nature,  and  confess 
A  Maker's  greatness — shrink  and  learn 

My  own  unworthincss. 


ENGLAND. 


My  heart  is  pledged  in  wedded  faith  to  England's  "  merry  isle ;" 
I  love  CELch  low  and  straggling  cot,  each  famed  ancestral  pile ; 
JT'm  happy  when  my  steps  are  free  upon  the  sunny  glade ; 
•^02  ^laa  and  proud  amid  tho  crowd  that  tiaioug*  its  mart  of  trade. 
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Igaze  upon  our  open  port,  where  Commerce  mounts  her  throne, 
Wliere  every  flag  that  comes,  ere  now  has  lowered  to  our  own. 
Look  round  the  globe,  and  tell  me,  can  ye  find  more  blazoned  names, 
Among  its  cities  and  its  streams,  than  London  and  the  Thames  P 

My  sonl  is  linked,  right  tenderly,  to  every  shady  copse ; 

Iprize  the  creeping  violets,  the  tall  and  fragrant  hops ; 

The  citron-tree  or  spicy  grove,  for  me  would  never  yield 

A  perfume  half  so  grateful  as  the  lilies  of  the  field. 

I  thread  the  wood,  I  rob  the  hedge,  and  glad  content  is  mine ; 

Although  they  lack  the  orange-branch,  pomegranate,  date,  and  vine. 

I  covet  not  the  rarest  fruit  exotic  region  shows. 

While  England  has  its  hazel-nuts,  its  blackberries,  and  sloes. 

Ill  ask  if  there's  a  British  boy — whate'ermay  be  his  rank — 
Who  does  not  dearly  love  to  climb  his  native  bramble  bank ; 
Who  would  not  trudge  for  many  a  mile  to  gain  a  nutting  track ; 
Proud  of  the  crook'd  stick  in  his  hand,  and  basket  at  his  back  ? 
Our  songsters,  too,  say,  can  we  breathe  of  them  one  sHghting  word  P 
Their  plumage  dazzles  not — ^but  yet  can  sweeter  strains  be  heard  P 
Let  other  feathers  vaunt  the  dyes  of  deepest  rainbow  flush ; 
Give  me  old  England's  nightingale,  its  robin,  and  its  thrush. 

Fd  freely  rove  through  Tempe's  vale,  or  scale  the  giant  Alp, 
Where  roses  list  the  bulbul's  tale,  or  snow-wreaths  crown  the  scalp ; 
I'd  pause  to  hear  soft  Venice  streams  plash  back  to  boatman's  oar ; 
Or  hearken  to  the  western  flood  in  wild  and  falling- roar. 
I'd  tread  the  vast  of  mountain  range,  or  spot  serene  and  flowered ; 
I  ne'er  could  see  too  many  of  the  wonders  that  are  showered  ; 
Yet  though  I  stood  on  fairest  earth,  beneath  the  bluest  heaven, 
Gould  I  forget  our  summer  sky,  our  Windermere  and  Devon  P 

I'd  own  a  brother  in  the  good  and  brave  of  any  land, 
Nor  would  I  ask  his  clime  or  creed  before  I  gave  my  hand ; 
Let  but  the  deeds  be  ever  such  that  all  the  world  may  know ; 
And  little  recks  **  the  place  of  birth,"  or  colour  of  the  brow. 
Yet,  though  I'd  hail  a  foreign  name  among  the  first  and  best, 
Our  own  transcendent  stars  of  Fame  would  rise  within  my  breast ; 
rd  point  to  hundreds  who  have  done  the  most  e'er  done  by  man ; 
And  cry, "  There's  England's  Glory-scroll — show  brighter  if  ye  can  !*' 


«  THY  KINGDOM  COME." 

'Tis  human  lot  to  meet  and  bear 

The  common  ills  of  human  life ; 

There's  not  a  breast  buthathits tihwe;; 
■v::  ::    -  '  Of  ibi^ferpain,  andvexing^«ttTfe,     • 
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TKe  peasant  in  his  lowly  shed ; 

The  noble  'neath  a  gilded  dome  : 
Each  will  at  some  time  bow  his  head, 

And  ask  and  hope,  "  Thy  kingdom  come  V* 

When  some  deep  sorrow,  surely  slow, 

Despoils  the  cheek,  and  eats  the  heart, 
Laying  our  busy  projects  low, 

And  bidding  alt  earth's  dreams  depart— 
Do  we  not  smile,  and  calmly  turn 

Prom  the  wide  world's  tumultuous  hum. 
And  feel  the  immortal  essence  yearn, 

Rich  with  the  thought,  "  Thy  kingdom  come  1" 

The  waves  of  Care  may  darkly  bound 

And  buffet,  till,  our  strengtn  outworn. 
We  stagger  as  they  gather  round ; 

All  shiattered,  weak,  and  tempest  torn  : 
But  there's  a  lighthouse  for  the  soul, 

That  bsacons  to  a  stormless  home ; 
It  safely  guides  through  roughest  tides — 

It  shmes,  it  saves !  "  Thy  kingdom  come  !'* 

To  gaze  upon  the  loved  in  death, 

To  mark  the  closing,  beamless  eye. 
To  press  dear  lips,  and  find  no  breath^ 

This,  this  is  life's  worst  agony  ! 
But  God,  too  merciful,  too  wise. 

To  leave  the  lorn  one  in  despair ; 
Whispers,  while  snatching  those  we  prize, 

"  My  kingdom  come  ! — Ye'U  meet  them  there  !" 


THE  BOW. 

A  CHEER  for  Robin  Hood 

And  Nottingham's  famed  wood ; 
When  the  greensward  was  the  merry  men's  resort : 

When  the  tough  and  springy  yew, 

Was  the  bravest  tree  that  grew, 
And  the  Bow  held  foremost  place  in  English  sport. 

Right  glorious,  I  ween, 
Was  the  olden,  forest  scene ; 
When  bugles  rang  and  sturdy  yeomen  met : 
When  the  flying  bird  was  hit, 
The  willow  saphng  split ; 
And  Bow  and  shaft  h^  fame  nnrivaWe^  ^^t. 
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In  the  fields  otir  fathers  won 

"We  shall  find  the  Bow  has  done 
Some  work  our  annals  proudly  may  record ; 

Did  they  prove  it  hent  in  vain, 

On  Poictiers  or  Cressy's  plain  ? 
Had  the  arrow  there  less  glory  than  the  sword  P 

The  whizzing  barb  that  flew, 

Bore  its  message  home  and  true ; 
As  swift  as  sun-ray,  free  as  eagle's  wing ; 

And  many  a  haughty  foe 

Was  taught  to  feel  and  know 
What  English  arms  could  do  with  wood  and  string. 

See,  see  the  hunter  hold 

His  weapons,  firm  and  bold, 
With  spreading  chest,  and  clear,  uncovered  brow ; 

The  arrow  'neath  his  eye, 

Drawn  to  the  head — ^let  fly — 
Fixed  in  the  prey.    Ha !  ha !  who  scorns  the  Bow  ? 

Then  a  cheer  for  Eobin  Hood 

And  Nottingham's  famed  wood, 
When  the  greensward  was  the  merry  men's  resort ; 

When  the  tough  and  springy  yew, 

Was  the  bravest  tree  that  grew. 
And  the  Bow  held  foremost  place  in  English  sport. 


/ 

THE  FOKEST  TREES. 

Up  with  your  heads,  ye  sylvan  lords, 

Wave  proudly  in  the  breeze ; 
For  our  cradle  bands  and  coffin  boards, 

Must  come  from  the  Forest  trees. 

We  bless  ye  for  your  summer  shade, 
When  our  weak  limbs  fail  and  tire ; 

Our  thanks  are  due  for  your  winter  aid, 
When  we  pile  the  bright  log  fire. 

Oh  I  where  would  be  our  rule  on  the  sea, 

And  the  fame  of  the  sailor  band ; 
Were  it  not  for  the  oak  and  cloTid-CTONraed'^m^> 

That  spring  on  the  quiet  laud  ? 
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When  the  ribs  and  masts  of  the  good  ship  live 
And  weather  the  gale  with  ease ; 

Take  his  glass  from  the  tar,  who  will  not  give 
A  health  to  the  Forest  trees. 

Ye  lend  to  Life  its  earliest  joy, 

And  wait  on  its  latest  page  ! 
In  the  circling  hoop  for  the  rosy  boy, 

And  the  easy  chair  for  Age. 

The  old  man  totters  on  his  way. 
With  footsteps  short  and  slow ; 

But  without  the  stick  for  his  help  and  stay 
Not  a  yard's  length  could  he  go. 

The  hazel  twig  in  the  stripling's  hand 
Hath  magic  power  to  please ;  • 

And  the  trusty  staff  and  slender  wand 
Are  plucked  from  the  Forest  trees. 

Ye  are  seen  in  the  shape  of  the  blessed  plough, 

And  the  merry,  ringing  flail ; 
Ye  shine  in  the  dome  of  the  monarch's  home. 

And  the  sacred  altar-rail. 

In  the  rustic  porch,  the  panelled  wall. 

In  the  gay  triumphal  car ; 
In  the  rude-built  hut,  or  the  banquet  hall ; 

No  matter  !  there  ye  are ! 

Then  up  with  your  heads,  ye  sylvan  lordi=!. 

Wave  proudly  in  the  breeze ; 
From  our  cradle  bands  to  our  coffin  boards. 

We're  in  debt  to  the  Forest  trees. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  WIND. 

He  burst  through  the  ice-pillared  gates  of  the  north, 
And  away  on  his  hurricane  wings  ne  rushed  forth  ; 
He  exulted,  all  free,  in  his  might  and  his  speed ; 
He  mocked  at  the  lion,  and  taunted  the  steed. 
He  whistled  along,  through  each  cranny  and  creek ; 
He  whirled  o'er  the  mountains  with  hollow-toned  shriek ; 
The  arrow  and  eagle  were  laggard  behind, 
^^^d alone  in  his  flight  sped  the  King  oi  \\ie^m^. 
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He  swept  o'er  the  earth — the  tall  battlements  fell ; 
And  he  laughed,  as  they  crumbled,  with  maniac  yell ; 
The  broad  oak  of  the  wood  dared  to  wrestle  again, 
Till,  wild  in  his  fury,  he  snapped  it  in  twain. 
He  grappled  with  pyramids,  works  of  an  age, 
And  dire  records  were  left  of  his  havoc  and  rage. 
No  power  could  brave  him,  no  fetters  could  bind ; 
Supreme  in  his  sway  was  the  King  of  the  Wind. 

He  careered  o'er  the  waters  with  death  and  despair ; 
He  wrecked  the  proud  ship,  and  his  triumph  was  there ; 
The  cheeks  that  nad  blanched  not  at  foeman  or  blade, 
At  the  sound  of  his  breathing  turned  pale  and  a&aid. 
He  rocked  the  stanch  lighthouse,  he  shivered  the  mast ; 
He  howled — the  strong  life-boat  in  fragments  was  cast; 
And  he  roared  in  his  ^oi^  "  Where,  wnere  will  ye  find 
A  despot  so  great  as  the  King  of  the  Wind  P" 


THE  HOESE. 

The  Horse  !  the  brave,  the  gallant  Horse- 
Pit  theme  for  the  minstrel's  song  ! 

He  hath  good  claim  to  praise  and  Tame ; 
As  the  fleet,  the  kind,  the  strong. 

What  of  your  foreign  monsters  rare  P 
I'll  turn  to  the  road  or  course ; 

And  find  a  beauteous  rival  there 
In  the  Horse,  the  English  Horse. 

Behold  him  free  in  his  native  strength. 
Looking  fit  for  the  sun-god's  car ; 

With  a  skin  as  sleek  as  a  maiden's  cheek, 
And  an  eye  hke  the  Polar  star. 

Who  wonders  not  such  Hmbs  can  deign 

To  brook  the  fettering  girth ; 
As  we  see  him  fly  the  ringing  plain, 

And  paw  the  crumbling  earth  P 

His  nostrils  are  wide  with  snorting  pride, 

His  fiery  veins  expand; 
And  yet  hell  be  led  by  a  silken  thread, 

Or  Boothed.  by  an  infant's  hand. 
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His  hand  the  liand  of  that  stranger  pressed; 
He  praised  his  song,  he  echoed  his  jest ; 
And  the  mirth  and  wit  of  that  new-fonnd  mate 
Made  a  blank  of  the  name  so  prized  of  late. 
"  See !  see  !'*  cried  Death,  as  he  hurried  past, 
"  How  bravely  the  bonds  of  friendship  last !" 

But  the  or{>han  Child !  Oh !  where  was  she  ? 

With  clasping  hands,  and  bended  knee, 

All  alone  on  the  churchyard's  sod, 

Mingling  the  names  of  Mother  and  God. 

Her  dark  and  sunken  eye  was  hid, 

Fast  weeping  beneath  the  swollen  lid ; 

Her  sigh  was  heavy,  her  forehead  was  chilly 

Betraying  the  wound  was  unhealed  still; 

And  her  smothered  prayer  was  yet  heard  to  orave 

A  speedy  home  in  the  self-same  grave. 

Hers  was  the  love,  aU  holy  and  strong ; 

Hers  was  the  sorrow,  fervent  and  long ; 

Hers  was  the  spirit  whose  light  was  shed 

As  an  incense  fire  above  the  dead  ! 

Death  lingered  there,  and  paused  awhile ; 

But  she  beckoned  him  on  mth  a  welcoming  smile. 

"  There's  a  solace,"  cried  she,  **  for  all  others  to  find, 

But  a  mother  leaves  no  equal  behind." 

And  the  kindest  blow  Death  ever  gave 

Laid  the  mourning  Child  in  the  Mother's  grave. 


MY  GRAVE. 

Sweet  is  the  ocean  grave,  under  the  azure  wave, 
Where  the  rich  coral  the  sea-grot  illumes ; 

Where  pearls  and  amber  meet,  decking  the  winding-sheet, 
Making  the  sailor's  the  brightest  of  tombs. 

Let  the  proud  soldier  rest,  wrapt  in  his  gory  vest. 
Where  he  may  happen  to  fall  on  his  shield. 

To  sink  in  the  glory- strife,  was  his  first  hope  in  life ; 
Dig  him  his  grave  on  the  red  battle-field. 

Lay  the  one  ^reat  and  rich,  in  the  strong  cloister  niche ; 
Give  him  hia  cofiin  of  cedar  and  gold ; 
Let  the  wild  torchlight  fall,  ftouting  the  velvet  pall : 
Loci:  him  in  marble  vault,  darksome  «jv^  eoVi. 
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But  there's  a  sunny  lull,  fondly  remembered  still ; 

Crowned  with  fair  grass  and  a  bonny  elm  tree : 
Fresh  as  the  foamy  surf,  sacred  as  churchyard  turf; 

There  be  the  resting-place  chosen  by  me ! 

Though  the  long,  formal  prayer  ne'er  has  been  uttered  there, 
Though  the  rol)ed  priest  has  not  hallowed  the  sod ; 

Yet  would  I  dare  to  ask  any  in  saintly  mask, 
"Where  is  the  spot  that's  unwatched  by  a  God  I" 

There  the  wind  loud  and  strong  whistles  its  winter  song ; 

Shrill  in  its  wailing  and  fierce  in  its  sweep ; 
'Tis  music  now  sweet  and  dear,  loved  by  my  soul  and  car ; 

Let  it  breathe  on  where  I  sleep  the  last  sleep. 

There  in  the  summer  days  rest  the  bright,  flashing  rays. 

There  spring  the  wild  flowers — fair  as  can  be ; 
Daisy  and  pimpernel,  lily  and  cowslip  bell. 

These  be  the  grave  flowers  chosen  by  me. 

There  would  I  lie  alone,  marked  by  no  sculptured  stone : 

Few  ^11  regret  when  my  spirit  departs ; 
And  I  loathe  the  vain,  chamel  fame,  praising  an  empty  name ; 

Dear,  after  all,  but  to  two  or  three  hearts. 

Who  does  not  turn  and  laugh  at  the  false  epitaph, 

Painting  man  spotless  and  pure  as  the  dove  ? 
If  aught  of  goodly  worth  grace  my  career  on  earth ; 

All  that  I  heed,  is  its  record  above. 

'Tis  on  that  sunny  hill,  fondly  remembered  still ; 
Where  my  young  footsteps  climbed,  happy  and  free ; 

Fresh  as  the  foamy  surf,  sacred  as  churchyard  turf- 
There  be  the  sleeping-place  chosen  by  me. 


THE  WEEATHS. 

Whom  do  we  crown  with  the  Laurel  leaf? 

The  hero  god,  the  soldier  chief. 

But  we  dream  of  the  crushing  cannon- wheel, 

Of  the  flying  shot  and  the  reeking  steel, 

Of  the  crimson  plain  where  warm  blood  smokes, 

Where  clangour  deafens  and  sulphur  chokes : 

Oh!  who  can  love  the  Laurel  wreath, 

PJnctlwef  iSvsoz  the  gory  field  of  death.? 
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Whom  do  we  crown  with  summer  Flowers  ? 
The  young  and  fair  in  their  happiest  hours : 
But  the  buds  are  only  seen  in  the  light 
Of  a  festive  day  or  a  glittering  night ; 
We  know  the  vermeil  tints  wiU  fade — 
That  pleasure  dies  with  the  bloomy  braid : 
And  who  can  prize  the  coronal 
That's  formed  to  dazzle,  wither,  and  fall  P 

Who  wears  the  Cypress,  dark  and  drear? 
The  one  who  is  shedding  the  mourner's  tear : 
The  gloomy  branch  for  ever  twines 
Round  foreheads  graved  with  Sorrow's  lines. 
'Tis  the  type  of  a  sad  and  lonely  heart. 
That  hath  seen  its  dearest  hopes  depart. 
Oh  !  who  can  like  the  chaplet  band 
That  is  wove  by  Melancholy's  hand? 

Where  is  the  Ivy  circlet  found  ? 
On  the  one  whose  brain  and  lips  are  drowned 
In  the  purple  stream — who  drinks  and  laughs* 
Till  his  cheeks  outflush  the  wine  he  quaf&.    . 
Oh !  glossy  and  rich  is  the  Ivy  crown, 
With  its  gems  of  grape-juice  trickliiig  down ; 
But,  bright  as  it  seems  o'er  the  glass  and  bowl, 
It  has  stain  for  the  heart  and  shade  for  the  soul. 

But  there's  a  green  and  fragrant  leaf 
Betokens  nor  revelry,  blood,  nor  grief; 
'Tis  the  purest  amaranth  springing  below, 
And  rests  on  the  calmest,  noblest  brow. 
It  is  not  the  right  of  the  monarch  or  lord. 
Nor  purchased  by  gold,  nor  won  by  the  sword ; 
For  the  lowliest  temples  gather  a  ray 
Of  quenchless  light  from  the  palm  of  Bay. 

Oh,  beautiful  Bay  !  I  worship  thee — 
I  homage  thy  wreath — I  cherish  thy  tree  ; 
And  of  all  the  chaplets  Fame  may  deal, 
'Tis  only  to  this  one  I  would  kneel : 
For  as  Indians  fly  to  the  banian  branch, 
When  tempests  lower  and  thunders  launch, 
So  the  spirit  may  -turn  from  crowds  and  strife 
And  seek  from  the  Bay- wreath  joy  and  life. 
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There  is  a  star  that  cheers  our  way 

Along  this  dreary  world  of  woe. 
That  tips  with  light  the  waves  of  life, 

However  bitterly  they  flow. 

'Tis  Hope !  'tis  Hope  !  that  blessed  star 
Which  peers  through  Misery's  darkest  cloud; 

And  only  sets  where  Death  has  brought 
The  pall,  the  tombstone,  and  the  shroud. 

But,  ah  !  to  look  upon  the  dead, 
And  know  they  ne'er  can  wake  again ! 

To  lose  the  one  we  love  the  best ! — 

'Tis  this  that  sears  the  breast  and  brain. 

Then,  then,  the  human  heart  will  groan, 
And  pine  beneath  the  stroke  of  Fate ; 

'Twill  break,  to  find  itself  alone, 
A  thing  all  sad  and  desolate. 


OLD  PINCHER. 

When  I  gave  to  old  Dobbin  his  song  and  his  due; 
Apollo,  I  feared,  would  look  scornfully  blue : 
I  thought  he  might  spurn  the  low  station  and  blood. 
And  turn  such  a  Pegasus  out  of  his  stud. 

But  another  "  foui*- footed  "  comes  boldly  to  claim 
His  place  beside  Dobbin  for  merit  and  fame ; 
He  shall  have  it, — for  why  should  I  be  over  nice, 
Since  Homer  immortalized  Ilion  and — mice  ? 

I  frolicked,  a  youngling,  wild,  rosy,  and  fat ; 
When  Pincher  was  brought  in  the  butcher-boy's  hat; 
And  the  long-promised  puppy  was  hailed  with  a  joy, 
That  ne'er  was  inspired  by  a  gold-purchased  toy. 

"  What  a  darling !"  cried  I ;  while  mv  sire,  wdth  a  frown, 
Exclaimed,  "  Hang  the  brute  !  though  'tis  easy  to  drown :" 
But  I  wept  at  the  word,  till  my  sorrowful  "waift. 
Won  hia  total  reprieve  from  the  rope  or  t\ie  pa\\.. 
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Regarding  his  beautj,  I'm  silent;  forsooth, 
IVe  a  little,  old-fashioned  respect  for  the  truth ; 
And  the  praise  of  his  colour  or  shape  to  advance 
Would  be  that  part  of  History  known  as  Romance. 

There  were  some  who  most  rudely  denounced  him  "  a  cur 
How  I  hated  that  name,  though  I  dared  not  demur ! 
I  thought  him  all  fair  ;  yet  iTl  answer  for  this, 
That  the  fate  of  Narcissus  could  ne'er  have  been  his. 

Now,  Dobbin,  the  pony,  belonged  to  us  all, 
Was  at  every  one's  service,  and  every  one's  call : 
But  Pincher,  rare  treasure,  possession  divine, 
Was  held,  undisputed,  as  whole  and  sole,  mine. 

Together  we  rambled,  together  we  grew : 
Many  plagues  had  the  household,  but  we  were  the  two 
Who  were  branded  the  deepest ;  all  doings  reviled. 
Were  sure  to  be  wrought  by  "  that  dog  and  that  child." 

Unkennelled  and  chainless,  yet  truly  he  served ; 
Ko  serfdom  was  known,  yet  his  faith  never  swerved  ; 
A  dog  has  a  heaHf — secure  that,  and  you'll  find 
That  love,  even  in  brutes,  is  the  safest  to  bind. 

If  my  own  kin  or  kind  had  demolished  my  ball, 
The  transgression  was  marked  with  a  scuffle  and  squall ; 
But  with  perfect  consent  he  might  mouth  it  about. 
Till  the  very  last  atom  of  sawdust  was  out. 

When  halfpence  were  doled  for  the  holiday  treat, 
How  I  longed  for  the  comfits,  so  lusciously  sweet ; 
But  cakes  must  be  purchased,  for  how  could  I  bear 
To  feast  on  a  luxury  Pinch  could  not  share  ? 

I  fondled,  I  fed  him,  1  coaxed  or  I  cufFed, — 
I  drove  or  I  led  him,  I  soothed  or  I  huffed : 
He  had  beatings  in  anger,  and  huggings  in  love. 
But  which  gave  most  pain,  'twere  a  puzzle  to  prove. 

If  he  dared  to  rebel,  I  might  battle  and  wage 
The  fierce  war  of  a  tyrant  with  petulant  rage  : 
I  might  ply  him  with  kicks,  or  belabour  with  blows  ; 
But  Pincher  was  never  once  known  to  oppose. 

Did  a  mother  appear,  the  loud  quarrel  to  learn ; 

If  'twere  only  with  him,  it  gave  little  concern  : 
^o  ill'uaage  could  rouse  him,  no  insult  could  chafe ; 
While  Pinch  was  the  playmate,  her  darling  was  safe. 
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If  the  greese  on  the  common  gave  signal  of  fear. 
And  screams  most  unmusical  startled  the  ear, 
The  cause  was  soon  guessed,  for  my  foremost  delight 
Was  in  seeing  Pinch  put  the  old  gander  to  flight. 

Had  the  pantry  been  rifled  of  remnant  of  beef, 
Shrewd  suspicions  were  formed  of  receiver  and  thief; 
For  I  paused  not  at  crime,  and  I  blushed  not  at  flbs, 
That  assisted  to  nurture  his  well-covered  ribs. 

The  warren  was  sacred,  yet  he  and  I  dared 
To  career  through  its  heath  till  the  rabbits  were  scared : 
The  gamekeeper  threatened  me  Pinch  should  be  shot ; 
But  the  threat  was  by  both  of  us  always  foi^ot. 

The  linen,  half-bleached,  must  be  rinsed  o'er  again ; 
And  our  footsteps  in  mud  were  "  remarkably"  plain. 
The  tulips  were  crushed,  to  the  gardener's  dismay ; 
And  when  last  we  were  seen,  we  were  bending  that  way. 

When  brought  to  the  bar  for  the  evil  we'd  done, 
Some  atrocious  spoliation  I  chose  to  call  "  fun"  : 
Though  Pinch  was  Tiberius,  those  who  might  try, 
Knew  well  that  tlie  active  Sejanus  was  I. 

But  we  weathered  all  gales,  and  the  yeaors  sped  away. 
Till  his  glossy,  black  hide  was  fast  turning  to  grey ; 
When  accents  were  heard  most  alarmingly  sad, 
Proclaiming  that  Pinch er,  my  Pincher,  was  mad. 

It  was  true :  his  fixed  doom  was  no  loiter  a  joke ; 

He  that  moment  must  die :  my  young  heart  was  nigh  broke. 

I  saw  the  sure  fowling-piece  moved  from  its  rest, 

And  the  sob  of  keen  anguish  burst  forth  unsuppressed. 

A  shot, — a  faint  howl, — and  old  Pincher  was  dead  : 
How  I  wept  while  the  gardener  prepared  his  last  bed ! 
Something  fell  on  his  spade  tx)o,  wet,  sparkling  and  clear ; 
Though  he  said  'twas  a  dew-drop,  I  know  'twas  a  tear. 

Our  winter-night  circle  was  now  incomplete ; 
We  missed  the  fond  brute  that  had  snoozed  at  our  feet: 
All  his  virtues  were  praised,  all  his  mischief  forgot, 
We  lauded  his  merits,  and  sighed  o'er  his  lot. 

Poodle,  spaniel,  and  greyhound,  were  brought  for  my  care. 
Of  beauty  and  breed  reckoned  preciously  rare ; 
But  the  playmate  of  iiifancy,  friend  of  my  -jfcwiSiliQ^ 
Wa9  'Rnked  wHb  a  lastmg  afiection  and  tt\x&. 
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He  was  never  supplanted ;  nay,  mention  Him  now, 
And  a  something  of  shadow  will  steal  from  my  brow. 
"Poor  fellow !"  will  burst  in  such  tone  of  regret, 
That  whispers  my  heart  is  his  lurking-place  yet. 

No  wonder ;  for  Memory  brings  back  with  him 
The  thoughts  that  vrill  render  the  lightest  eye  dim ; 
He  is  mingled  with  all  that  I  idolized  most ; 
The  brightest,  the  purest,  the  loved,  and  the  lost. 

The  smile  of  a  parent,  the  dearest,  the  best. 
The  joys  of  my  forest  home  spring  to  my  breast; 
And  those  days  reappear  with  a  Halo  divine. 
When  a  Mother,  old  Pincher,  and  Childhood  were  mine. 


CHRISTMAS  TIDE. 

When  the  merry  Spring-time  weaves 

Its  peeping  bloom  and  dewy  leaves ; 

When  the  primrose  opes  its  eye, 

And  iAie  young  moth  flutters  by ; 

When  the  plaintive  turtle-dove 

Pours  its  notes  of  peace  and  love ; 
And  the  clear  sun  flings  its  glory  bright  and  wide — 

Yet,  yet  my  soul  will  own 

More  joy  in  Winter's  frown, 
And  wake  with  warmer  flush  at  Christmas  tide. 

The  Summer  beams  may  shine 

On  the  rich  and  curling  vine, 

And  the  noontide  rays  light  up 

The  tulip's  dazzling  cup ; 

But  the  pearly  mistletoe 

And  the  holly -berries'  glow 
Are  not  even  by  the  boasted  rose  outvied ; 

For  the  nappy  hearts  beneath 

The  green  and  coral  wreath 
Love  the  garlands  that  are  twined  at  Christmas  tide. 

Let  the  Autumn  days  produce 

Yellow  com  and  purple  juice. 
And  Nature's  feast  be  spread 
In  the  fruitage  ripe  and  red  •, 
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'Tis  grateful  to  behold 

Gkismng  grapes  and  fields  of  gold, 
Wlien  cheeks  are  browned  and  rich  lips  deeper  dyed ; 

But  give,  oh !  give  to  me 

The  Winter  night  of  glee, 
The  mirth  and  plenty  seen  at  Christmas  tide. 

The  northern  gust  may  howl, 

The  rolling  storm-cloud  scowl, 

Kin^  Frost  may  make  a  slave 

Of  the  river's  rapid  wave, 

The  snow-dr.ft  cnoke  the  path. 

Or  the  hail-shower  spend  its  wrath ; 
But  the  sternest  blast  right  bravely  is  defied : 

While  limbs  and  spirits  bound 

To  the  merry  minstrel  sound. 
And  social  wood-tires  blaze  at  Christmas  tide. 

The  song,  the  laugh,  the  shout. 

Shall  mock  the  storm  without ; 

And  sparkling  wine-foam  rise 

*Neath  still  more  sparkling  eyes ; 

The  forms  that  rarely  meet. 

Then  hand  to  hand  shall  greet. 
And  soul  pledge  soul  that  leagues  too  long  divide : 

Mirth,  Friendship,  Love,  and  Light, 

Shall  crown  the  Winter  night. 
And  every  glad  voice  welcome  Christmas  tide. 

But  while  Joy's  echo  falls 

In  gay  and  plenteous  halls. 

Let  the  poor  and  lowly  share 

The  warmth,  the  sports,  the  fare ; 

For  the  one  of  humble  lot 

Must  not  shiver  in  his  cot. 
But  claim  a  bounteous  meed  from  Wealth  and  Pride : 

Shed  kindljr  blessings  round, 

Till  no  aching  heart  be  found ; 
And  then  all  hail  to  merry  Christmas  tide ! 
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Oh,  covet  not  the  throne  and  crown, 
Sigh  not  for  rule  and  state ; 

The  wise  would  fling  the  sceptte  ^o^ni, 
And  ahrm  the  pamce  gate. 
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Let  wild  ambitioiL  wing  its  flight; 

Glory  id  fiw  to  ail ; 
But  they  who  soar  a  r^gal  hSeight 

Oft  risk  a  deadly  flEill. 

Take  any  high,  imperial  name* 
The  grd&t  among  the  great ; 

What  wa^  iihe  gaerdon  of  his  fame  P 
Aiid  wluit  his  cloBing  fate  P 

The  hero  of  immortal  Greece, 

T7nhapi>y,  fled  to  wine ; 
And  died  in  Satomalian  peace. 

As  drunkard,  fool,  and  swine. 

The  first  in  arms,  IBome*s  victor  son. 
Fell  by  a  traitor's  aim ; 
:   And  drew  the  purple  robes  he*d  won. 
To  hide,  his  blood  and  shame. 

Bold  !^chard«  England's  lion-heart, 
Escapeli  the  burning  fray; 

To  sink  beneath  a  peasantTi  dart*       '; 
And  groan  his  lite  away. 

OauVs  eagle,  he  whose  noraised  hand 
Swayed  legions  of  the  Wave, 

Died  in  a  pnaon,  "  barred  and  banned," 
An  exile  and  a  slave. 

Scores  may  be  found  whose  tyrant-time 
Knew  not  one  hour  of  rest ; 

Their  lives  one  course  of  senseless  crime, 
Their  every  deed  unblest. 

Ye  blazinjj  stars  of  gems  and  gold, 
What  aching  hearts  ye  mock  I 

Strong  marble  walls,  do  ye  not  hold 
Sword,  poison,  axe,  and  block  P 

Many  have  cursed  the  crown  they've  worn 
When  hurled  from  place  and  rank. 

They  met  a  people's  groaning  scorn, 
Ajid  trod  the  Bca£fbld  plank. 

"  Uneasy  lies  the  monarch's  head," 

Despite  his  dazzling  wreath ; 
Tbe  hireling  by  his  dying  bed 
Majr  aid  the  work  of  deafh. 
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His  cringing  horde  may  bow  the  neck, 

Thou^  bid  to  lick  the  dust ; 
He  may  have  serfs  to  wait  his  beck. 

But  not  one  friend  to  trust. 

Ye,  lowlj  bom  1  oh,  covet  not 

One  right  the  sceptre  brinffs ; 
The  honest  name  and  peaceml  lot. 

Outweigh  the  pomp  of  Kings ! 


LINES 

WMTTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT,  IN  THE  ANTICIPATION  OP  A 
DREADED  BEBEAVEMENT. 

Though  to  the  passing  world  my  heart 
A  quiet,  untouched  thing  may  seem. 

It  bleeds,  my  Mother,  bleeds  for  tliee  ; 
My  love,  my  sorrow,  and  my  theme. 

How  many  a  night  these  aching  eyes 
Have  wafcched  beside  thy  wasting  form; 

Watched,  like  the  anxious  mariner, 
Who  marks  and  dreads  the  coming  storm. 

How  many  a  time  IVe  bent  mine  ear, 
To  catch  thy  low  and  fainting  breath ; 

And  trembled  lest  thy  soul  had  fled. 
Unnoticed,  to  the  realms  of  death. 

My  Mother!  thou  wilt  die,  and  leave 
The  world,  with  life  and  grief,  to  me ; 

Oh !  would  the  human  branch  might  fade, 
When  severed  from  its  parent  tree ! 

I  do  adore  thee !  such  my  first 
Fond,  broken  lisping  did  proclaim ; 

And  all  I  suffer  now  but  proves 
My  shrine  and  homage  still  the  same. 

Time,  that  will  alter  breast  and  brow 

So  strangely  that  we  know  theia  HQ^*, 
That  BpongeB  out  all  trace  of  tm^, 
Ordarkena  it  with  many  a  blot  \ 
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In  me  ha£h  wronglit  its  diange^^too, 

Alike  in  1)00010,  UFh»aQd.  bra^ 
And  tanglit  tne.  timch,  mttch  tibiftt,'  alas  I 

Is  leamt  bat  in  the  school  of  Pain. 

I'm  strangely  warped  ftom  what  I  was, 
For  some  tew  years,  in  Life's  iemik  morn ; 

When  llioiight,  scarce  linked  with  Beason*s  chain, 
Kor  dared  to  question,  doabt^  or  scorn. 

Thongh  Tonng  in  years,  Tve  learnt  to  look 
With  xrasttess  eye  on  all'and  each ; 

And  shudder  that  I  find  so  ofib, 
The  coldest  heart  with  gentlest  speech. 

Bat  one  deep  stre«n  of  faeHng  fbws- 
With  warm  demoted  love  for  thee  ^ 

A  stream  #iu>8e  tide,  withont  an  ebb 
Will  reach  Eternity's  vast  sea^ 

Time  has  not  dimmed,  nor  will  it  dim, 
Otte  Mty  of  that  bri^^  glowing'  flaoie 

Which  constant  bmms,  l&B  Allan's  fire, 
Ux>on  the  altar  of  thy  name. 

Bat,  ah !  that  name,  so  dearly  prized, 
So  fondly  cherished,  soon  must  be 

A  beacon  quenched ;  a  treasure  wrecked—; 
To  live  but  in  the  memory. 

Father  of  Mercy,  is  there  naught 

Of  tribulation  Thou  canst  send 
Upon  my  heart  but  this  dire  stroke, 

To  scathe,  to  sadden,  and  to  rend  ? 

Wilt  Then  not  spare,  at  least  awhile. 

The  only  one  I  care  to  call 
My  own  ?    Oh  I  wilt  thou  launch  the  bolt. 

And  crush  at  once  my  earthly  all? 

But  this  is  impious.    Faith  and  Hope 
Will  teach  me  how  to  bear  my  lot; 

To  think  Almighty  Wisdom  best, . 
To  bow  my  head,  and  murmur  not. 

The  chastening  hand  of  One  above 
Falla  heavy;  but  I'll  kiss  tiie  rod ; 
JSTe  gives  the  wound,  and  I  must  tmat 
Ita  healing  to  the  self-same  God. 


THE  FIEST  VOYAGE. 

He  stood  upon  the  sandy  beach, 
And  watched  the  dancing  foam ; 

He  gazed  upon  the  leaping  waves, 
"Which  soon  would  he  his  home : 

And  then  he  eyed  his  sailor's  garb, 

With  look  of  proud  delight ; 
The  flowing  kerchief  rouna  his  neck. 

The  trousers,  wide  and  white. 

The  rose  of  health  was  on  his  cheek, 

His  forehead  fair  as  day ; 
Hope  played  within  his  hazel  eye. 

And  told  his  heart  was  gay. 

And  many  a  time  the  sturdy  boy 
Longed  for  the  hour  to  come ; 

Which  gave  the  hammock  for  his  couch. 
The  ocean  for  his  home ! 

And  now  the  gallant  ship  rides  nigh. 

The  wind  is  fair  and  free, 
The  busy  hands  have  trimmed  her  sails : 

She  stems  the  open  sea. 

The  boy  again  is  on  the  beach ; 

A  mother's  arms  have  pressed  him ; 
A  sister's  hand  is  linked  m  his, 

A  father's  lip  hath  blessed  him. 

The  eyes  that  lately  sparkled  bright, 
Are  swollen  with  many  a  tear ; 

His  young  heart  feels  a  choking  X)ang, 
To  part  from  all  so  dear. 

Another  kiss — another  sob. 
And  now  the  struggle's  o'er : 

He  springs  into  the  tmy  boat. 
And  pushes  from  the  shore. 

The  last,  sad  drop  upon  his  cheek 
Falls  mingling  with  the  foam : 

The  sea-bird,  screaming,  weloomea  him^ 
2%e  Ocean  is  his  home  I 
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TO  FAITOY. 

Spikit  of  ethereal  birth ! 
Aerial  visitant  of  earth ! 
Flashing  vivid  through  the  soul, 
Warm  as  the  spark  Prometheus  stole ; 
Hither,  Fancy,  hither  come ; 
'Neath  thine  Iris  wings  TU  roam. 

Take  me  to  the  crystal  caves. 
Glassy  chambers  of  the  waves ; 
Where  the  dolphin's  golden  back 
Splashes  gems  around  its  track, 
Cleaving  through  the  rocky  cells, 
Green  with  weeds,  and  rich  with  sheUs; 
Where  the  Nereids  keep  their  court, 
Where  the  Mermaids  hold  their  sport ; 
Where  the  Syren  sings  to  sleep 
All  the  tenants  of  the  deep ; 
Take  me  through  the  proud,  blue  sea, 
Show  its  beauties  all  to  me. 

Waft  me  where  the  stars  appear, 
Where  the  other  worlds  career ; 
Let  me  scan  the  dazzling  scroll 
God's  hand  only  can  unrol. 
Let  me  hear  the  saints  rejoice, 
Giving  praise  with  harp  and  voice ; 
Let  me  tread  the  welkin  round, 
Lulled  in  soft  Elysian  sound ; 
Let  me  rove  the  fields  of  light, 
Give  their  glories  to  my  sight. 

Take  me  where  the  fairies  spring 
Round  about  their  moonlit  ring ; 
Where  the  dancing  elfin  sprites 
Consecrate  their  mystic  rites  ; 
Lead  where  Hippocrene's  bright  fount 
Gushes  down  the  flowery  mount ; 
Where  Apollo's  hand  bestows 
Fadeless  wreaths  on  Poets'  brows. 
Hither,  Fancy,  hither  come ; 
'Neath  thine  Iris  wings  I'll  roam. 


THE  OLD  WATER-MILL. 

AjfD  is  this  tlie  Old  Mill-stream  that  ten  years  ago 
Was  so  fast  in  its  current,  so  pure  in  its  now  ; 
Whose  musical  waters  would  ripple  and  shine 
With  the  glory  and  dash  of  a  miniature  Rhine  ? 

Can  this  be  its  bed  ?    I  remember  it  well 

When  it  sparkled  like  silver  through  meadow  and  dell ; 

When  the  pet-lamb  reposed  on  its  emerald  side, 

And  the  nunnow  and  perch  darted  swift  through  its  tide. 

Yes !  here  was  the  miller's  house,  peaceful  abode ! 
Where  the  flower- twined  porch  drew  all  eyes  from  the  road ; 
Where  roses  and  jasmine  embowered  a  door 
That  never  was  closed  to  the  wayworn  or  poor : 

Where  the  miller,  God  bless  him !  oft  gave  us  a  "  dance," 
And  led  off  the  ball  with  his  soul  in  his  glance ; 
Who,  forgetting  grey  hairs,  was  as  loud  in  his  mirth 
As  the  veriest  youngsters  that  circled  his  hearth. 

Blind  Ralph  was  the  only  musician  we  had. 

But  his  tunes — oh,  such  tunes — ^would  make  any  heart  glad ! 

"  The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England,"  and  "  Green  grow  the  Rushes,*' 

Woke  our  eyes*  brightest  beams,  and  our  cheeks*  warmest  flushes. 

No  lustre  resplendent,  its  brilliancy  shed, 
But  the  wood  fire  blazed  high,  and  the  board  was  well  spread ; 
Our  seats  were  undamasked,  our  partners  were  rough. 
Yet,  yet  we  were  happy,  and  that  was  enough. 

And  here  was  the  mill  where  we  idled  away 
Our  holiday  hours  on  a  dear,  summer  day ; 
Where  Roger,  the  miller's  boy,  lolled  on  a  sack, 
And  chorused  his  song  to  the  merry  click- clack. 

But  lo !  what  rude  sacrilege  here  hath  been  done ! 
The  streamlet  no  longer  purls  on  in  the  sun ; 
Its  course  has  been  turned,  and  the  desolate  edge 
Is  now  mournfully  covered  with  duck-weed  and  sedge. 

The  mill  is  in  ruins.    No  welcoming  sound 

In  the  mastiff's  gruff  bark  and  the  wheels  dashing  round  ; 

The  house,  too,  untenanted — ^left  to  decay — 

And  the  nuUer,  long  dead :  all  I  loved  paBsed.  aw«i.-^  \ 
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This  play-plaoe  of  childhood  was  graved  on  my  heart 
In  rare  Faradise  colours  that  now  must  depart ; 
The  Old  Water-mill's  gone,  the  fair  vision  is  fled, 
And  I  weep  o'er  its  wreck  as  I  do  for  the  dead. 


CHILDREN'S  WELCOMING. 

They  were  indeed  a  lovely  group 

Of  happy,  sportive  creatures ; 
With  all  of  beauty  that  can  dwell 

In  earthly  forms  and  features. 

There  was  a  light  in  every  eye, 

A  tint  on  every  cheek ; 
So  bright,  so  deep,  that  rarer  ones 

A  limner  would  not  seek. 

They  sprang  about  the  spangled  grass 

Like  yoMng  and  gamesome  deer ; 
And  thnUingly  their  voices  fell 

U]X)n  my  heart  and  ear. 

With  minds  of  childish  innocence, 

Unsullied  and  unbent ; 
Though  living  in  a  world  of  sm, 

They  knew  not  what  sin  meant. 

"  Come  on,"  they  cried,  "  we've  decked  your  seat 

With  fresh-pulled  oaken  boughs ; 
We've  gathered  flowers,  and  you  must  weave 

Them  round  about  your  brows  ! 

**  We've  chased  each  other  down  the  hill, 

And  through  the  primrose  vale^ 
But  now  we'll  listen  while  you  sit 

And  tell  the  promised  tale. 

"  We've  run  to  meet  you  at  the  gate, 

And  watched  and  waited  long : 
Come  on,  come  on, — we're  all  right  glad 

To  have  you  in  our  throng  I" 

And  then  the  urchins,  clambering  up, 

Gave  many  an  earnest  kiss ; 

And  led  me  on,  with  wild  dehght. 

Towards  their  fields  of  bliss. 
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Oh,  how  I  loved  the  fairy  elves ! 

I  blessed  them,  for  I  knew 
Their  inmost  thoughts  were  on  their  lips. 

TJieir  welcoming  was  tnte. 

There  was  a  strong,  endearing  spell 

Around  their  artless  ways ; 
I  feared  no  treachery  'neath  their  smiles, 

No  falsehood  in  theii*  praise. 

I  helped  to  weave  their  daisy  chains, 

I  wreathed  their  waving  hair ; 
And,  pleased  as  they,  'twere  haid  to  tell, 

Which  heart  was  happiest  there. 

I  blessed  them  all ;  and  much  I  doubt 

If  Time  will  ever  bring 
Words  to  my  ear  more  musical 

Than  Chudren's  Welcoming. 


THE  SACEILEarOUS  GAMESTERS. 

The  incident  on  which  the  following  is  founded  is  related  (if  my  memory  er: 
not)  in  a  work  entitled  *'  Sketches  of  a  Seaport  Town." 

The  particulars  of  the  circumstances  I  cannot  remember,  but  the  recital  amounts 
this.  A  traveller,  passing  through  a  country  town  in  the  dead  of  night,  saw  a  lig 
in  the  church,  which  equally  excited  his  wonder  and  curiosity.  He  procured  tv 
companions,  and,  carrying  a  ladder,  placed  it  against  a  window  immediately  abo' 
the  altar,  Arom  which  part  the  strongest  light  emanated :  one  of  them  ascended,  ai 
witnessed  a  scene  of  depravity  perhaps  unequalled.  Three  young  men,  of  mo 
abandoned  character,  were  seated  at  the  conm)  union-table,  engaged  in  ^unblin 
The  wax-candles  were  lighted ;  the  sacramental  wj^e  reeked  on  their  lips,  and, 
complete  the  impious  orgies,  they  had  exhumed  a  corpse,  and  set  it  at  the  tal 
among  them.  The  whole,  it  appeared,  had  originated  in  a  drunken  frolic  ;  but  t 
affair  created  so  much  horror  and  disgust,  that  the  wretched  profligates  who  enact 
it  were  eventually  compelled  to  quit  the  town.  This  is  the  sole  outline  which  n 
memory  will  afford :  I  have  taken  a  little  liberty  with  the  subject,  which, 
believe,  most  scribblers  are  allowed  to  do. 

A  STRANGBR  joumeyed  through  the  town, 

One  dark  and  wintry  night ; 
And,  as  he  passed  the  ivied  church, 

He  marked  a  flitting  light. 

It  shed  a  restless,  waving  gleam 

Through  the  Gothic  window-pane ; 
And  now  it  vanished  for  a  space, 

And  now  it  came  agadn. 
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He  stood,  and  thought  it  wondrous  strange 
That  such  a  scene  should  be ; 

He  stood,  and  now  the  full,  red  beam 
Shone  strong  and  steadily. 

He  looked  around ;  all  else  was  dark, 

Not  e'en  a  star  was  left ; 
The  townsmen  slumbered,  and  he  thought 

Of  sacrilege  and  theft. 

He  roused  two  sleepers  from  their  beds. 
And  told  what  he  had  seen ; 

And  they,  like  him,  were  curious 
To  know  what  it  should  mean. 

They  hied  together  to  the  church, 
And  heard  strange  sounds  within 

Of  undistin&uishable  words. 
And  laughter's  noisy  din. 

The  window's  high ;  a  ladder— quick— 
'Tis  placed  wifli  stealthy  care. 

And  one  ascends — he  looks  below ; 
Oh !  what  a  sight  is  there ! 

The  white  communion-cloth  is  spread 
With  cards,  and  dice,  and  wine ; 

The  flaming  wax-lights  glare  around. 
The  gilded  sconces  shine. 

And  three  of  earthly  form  have  made 

The  altar-rail  their  seat, 
With  the  Bible  and  the  books  of  prayer 

As  footstools  f6r  their  feet. 

Three  men,  with  flashing,  bloodshot  eyes 
And  burning,  fevered  brows. 

Have  met  within  those  holy  walls 
To  gamble  and  carouse. 

But  the  darkest  work  is  not  yet  told : 

Another  guest  is  there. 
With  the  earthworm  trailing  o'er  his  cheek 

To  hide  in  his  matted  hair ! 

He  lifted  not  the  foaming  cup, 
He  moved  not  in  his  place  ; 
There  was  sJfme  upon  his  livid  lips. 
And  dust  upon  his  face. 
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The  foldings  of  a  winding-sheet 

His  body  wrapped  around, 
And  many  a  stain  the  vestment  bore 

Of  the  clay  from  the  chamel  ground. 

A  rent  appeared,  where  his  withered  hands 

Fell  out  on  the  sacred  board ; 
And  between  those  hands  a  goblet  stood, 

In  which  bright  wine  was  poured. 

Oh  !  he  was  not  like  the  other  three, 

But  ghastly,  foul,  and  cold ; 
He  was  seated  there,  a  stiffened  corpse, 

All  horrid  to  behold. 

He  had  been  their  maiJe  for  many  a  year, 

Their  partner  many  a  game ; 
He  had  shared  alike  their  ill-got  gold, 

And  their  deeply-tarnished  fame. 

He  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

As  the  sinfal  ever  die ; 
Without  one  prayer  from  a  good  man's  hed.rt, 

One  tear  from  a  good  man's  eye. 

He  had  died  a  guilty  one,  unblessed. 

Unwept,  unmoumed  by  all; 
And  scarce  a  footstep  ever  bent 

To  his  grave  by  the  old  church  walL 

The  other  three  had  met  that  night, 

And  revelled  in  drunken  glee ; 
And  talked  of  him  who  a  month  ago 

Formed  one  of  their  company. 

They  quaffed  another  brimming  glass, 

And  a  noisy  oath  they  swore, 
That  he  who  had  joined  their  game  so  oft 

Should  join  their  game  once  more. 

And  away  they  strode  to  the  old  church  wall. 

Treading  o'er  skull  and  tomb ; 
And  dragged  him  out  triumphantly, 

In  the  midnight,  murky  gloom. 

They  carry  him  down  the  chancel  porch, 

-Ajid  through  the  fretted  aisle ; 
And  many  a  neartless,  fiendish  laugli, 

Is  heard  to  ring  the  while. 
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They  place  liim  at  the  hallowed  8hnne» 

They  call  upon  his  name ; 
They  bid  him  wake  to  life  again, 

:Ajid  play  his  olden  game. 

They  deal  the  cards : — the  ribald  jest 
And  pealing  langh  ring  on : 

A  stroke — a  start— the  echoing  clock 
Proclaims  the  hour  of  one ! 

And  two  of  the  three  laugh  louder  still. 
But  the  third  stares  wUdly  round ; 

He  drops  the  cards,  as  ii'  his  hand 
Were  palsied  at  the  sound. 

His  cheeks  have  lost  their  deepened  flush. 

His  lips  are  of  paler  hue ; 
And  Fear  hath  fallen  on  the  heart 

Of  the  youngest  of  that  crew : 

Hia  soul  is  not 'yet  firmly  bound 
In  the  fetters  of  reckless  sin ; 

Depravity  hath  not  yet  wrought 
Its  toial  work  within ; 

The  strong  potation  of  the  night 
Drowned  all  that  might  remain 

Of  feeling;  and  his  hand  shrunk  not 
AVhile  madness  fired  his  brain. 

But  now  the  cliarm  hath  lost  it-?  spell, 
The  heated  fumes  have  passed ; 

And  banished  Reason,  to  her  throne 
Usurped,  advances  fast. 

He  rises — staggers — looks  again 

Upon  the  shrouded  dead: 
A  shudder  steals  upon  his  frame ; 

His  vaunted  strength  is  fled. 

He  doubts — he  dreams — can,  can  it  be  ? 

A  mist  is  o'er  his  eyes ; 
He  stands  aghast.     "  Oh !  what  is  this  ? 

Where  ?  where?"  he  wildly  cries. 

**  Where  am  I  ? — see  the  altar-piece — 

The  Holy  Bible.     Say— 
la  this  the  place  where  I  was  brought 
A  tiny  boy  to  pray  ? 
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"  The  clitircli — the  clmrchyard  too — I  know 

I  have  been  there  to-nignt ; 
For  what  ?    Ha  1  mercy !  see  that  corpse ! 

Oh !  hide  me  from  the  light ! 

"  I  have  been  deemed  a  profligate, 

A  gamester,  and  a  knave, 
But  ne'er  was  known  to  scoff  at  God 

Or  violate  the  grave : 

"  I've  long  been  what  man  should  not  be, 

But  not  what  I  am  now. 
Oh !  help  me !  help  !    My  tongue  is  parched ! 

There's  fire  upon  my  brow ! 

"  Oh !  save  me !  hide  me  from  myself ! 

I  feel  my  pulses  start : 
The  horror  of  this  drunken  crime 

Hath  fixed  upon  my  heart : 

**  Again !  I  feel  the  rushing  blood, 

I  die ! — the  unforgiven  ! 
Again,  it  comes  ;  all — all  is  dark — 

1  choke — Oh !  mercy.  Heaven !" 

One  struggling  groan — he  reels — ^he  falls — 

On  the  altar- steps  he  lies ; 
And  the  others  gasp  with  fear,  for  now 

Two  corpses  meet  their  eyes. 

But,  ha^ !  swift  footsteps  echo  round, 

Encircled  now  they  stand : 
Surprised,  detected,  they  are  seized 
.  By  many  a  grappling  hand ; 

And  soon  the  dreadful  tale  is  spread, 

And  many  a  finger  raised 
To  point  them  out ;  while  the  listening  one 

Looks  fearfully  amazed. 

They  are  shunned  by  all :  the  son,  the  sire. 

The  heedless  and  the  gay ; 
Their  old  associates  leave  their  side, 

And  turn  another  way. 

Hate,  Shame,  and  Scorn  have  set  a  mark 

Upon  them :  one  by  one, 
Of  all  they  knew,  forsakes  their  pat\i, 

Till  they  are  left  alone : 
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And  they  have  songlit  anotlier  land. 
And  breathe  another  clime ; 

Where  men  may  deem  them  fellow-men, 
Nor  hear  their  blasting  crime  : 

And  gossips,  in  their  native  town. 
Even  now  are  heard  to  tell 

Of  the  Sacrilegious  crew  that  turned 
The  Old  Church  to  a  Hell. 


DUNCAN  LEE. 

The  owl  hath  lefb  its  hiding-place, 

The  mist  is  o'er  the  sea ; 
And  wistfully  a  maiden's  eyes 

Look  out  jtor  Duncan  Lee. 
The  one  who  seeks  the  meeting-spot 

Is  not  the  child  of  pride ; 
She  has  no  circlet  round  her  arm, 

No  greyhound  by  her  side. 
But  ah !  her  brow  betrays  a  soul 

As  true  as  soul  can  be ; 
And  dearer  to  that  soul  than  life 

Is  gallant  Duncan  Lee  ! 
**  Where  P  where  ?"  she  cries, 

**  My  Duncan,  art  thou  roving ; 
The  hour  is  passed, — but  yet 

I  cannot  doubt  thy  loving." 

And  now  there  moves  a  gallant  form 

Within  the  Castle  hall ; 
It  hurries  on  with  eager  bound 

Beyond  the  Castle  wall : 
'Tis  Duncan  Lee,  the  wealthy  heir 

To  all  Cathullin's  lands; 
Whose  name  and  tartan  keep  their  place 

Among  the  kilted  bands. 
The  sire  hath  Hstened  to  his  son ; 

The  son  hath  fondly  sued ; 
The  laird  hath  given  the  boy  his  will 

To  wed  the  one  he's  wooed, 
Who  still  is  crying,  "  Where, 

My  Duncan,  art  thou  roving  ? 
The  hoar  is  past, — ^but  yet 
I  cannot  doubt  thy  loving  " 
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And  now  the  foot  of  Duncan  Lee 

Is  dashing  through  the  heather ; 
And  now  the  moon  peeps  out,  and  finds 

The  beauteous  pair  together. 
Oh !  what  hallowed  bliss  is  there, 

What  rapture  in  their  greeting ! 
His  face  is  flushed  with  doting  joy, 

Her  heart  is  wildly  beating. 
And  soft  he  whispers  in  her  ear, 

"  To-morrow  thou  shalt  be, 
Before  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth, 

The  bride  of  Duncan  Lee !" 
"No  more  she's  heard  to  cry, 

"  Where,  Duncan,  art  thou  roving  ?" 
The  bridal  day  is  past, 

Their  hearts  are  blessed  in  loving. 


SONG  OF  THE  SEA-GULLS. 

BiBDS  of  the  land,  ye  may  carol  and  fly 
O'er, the  golden  corn  'neath  a  harvest  sky ; 
Your  portion  is  fair  amid  fields  and  flowers, 
But  it  is  not  so  broad  or  so  free  as  ours. 
Ye  are  content  with  the  groves  and  the  hills, 
Ye  feed  in  the  valleys  and  drink  at  the  riUs ; 
But  what  are  the  joys  of  the  forest  and  plain 
To  those  we  find  on  the  fresh,  wide  main  P 

Birds  of  the  land,  ye  rear  your  broods 

In  the  lofty  tree,  or  tangled  woods, 

Where  the  branch  may  be  reft  by  the  howling  wind, 

Or  the  prowling  schoolboy  seek  and  find. 

But  we  roost  high  on  the  beetling  rock. 

That  firmly  stands  the  hurricane's  shock ; 

Our  callow  young  may  rest  in  a  home 

Where  no  shot  can  reach,  and  no  footstep  come. 

Birds  of  the  land,  ye  shrink  and  hide 

As  the  tempest  cloud  spreads  black  and  wide ; 

Your  songs  are  hushed  in  cowering  fear 

As  the  startling  thunder-clap  breaks  near. 

But  the  brave  Gull  soars  wnile  the  deluge  pours, 

While  the  stout  ship  groans  and  the  keen  blast  roars : 

Oh !  the  Sea-GuU  leads  the  gayest  life 

While  the  storm-fiends  yrage  tneai  ^etc«BX»  ^\?nSft» 
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"We  lightly  skim  o'er  the  breaker's  dash, 

Where  timbers  strike  with  parting  crash ; 

We  play  ronnd  the  dark  hail,  sinking  fast, 

And  find  a  perch  on  the  tottering  mast : 

More  lond  and  glad  is  our  shriekmg  note 

As  the  planks  and  spars  of  the  wrecked  bark  float : 

There  hve  we  in  revelling  glee, 

'Mid  the  whistling  gale  and  raging  sea. 

We  are  not  caught  and  caged  to  please 
The  fondled  heirs  of  wealth  and  ease ; 
The  hands  of  beauty  never  come 
With  soft  caress  or  dainty  crumb : 
We  are  not  the  creatures  of  petted  love, 
We  have  not  the  fame  of  the  lark  or  dove ; 
But  our  screaming  tone  rings  harsh  and  wild, 
To  glad  the  ears  of  the  fisher's  child. 

He  hears  our  pinions  flapping  by, 
And  follows  our  track  with  wistful  eye, 
As  we  leave  the  clouds  with  rapid  whirl 
To  dive  'neath  the  water's  sweeping  curl. 
He  laughs  to  see  us  plunge  ana  lave, 
While  the  northern  gale  is  waking  the  wave ; 
And  dances  about  'mid  sand  and  spray, 
To  mimic  the  Sea- Gull's  merry  play. 

We  hold  our  course  o'er  the  deep,  or  the  land. 

O'er  the  swelling  tide,  or  weed-grown  strand; 

We  are  safe  and  joyous  when  mad  waves  roll. 

We  sport  o'er  the  whirlpool,  the  rock,  and  the  shoal,- 

Away  on  the  winds  we  plume  our  wings. 

And  soar,  the  freest  of  all  free  things  : 

Oh !  the  Sea- Gull  leads  a  merry  life 

In  the  glassy  calm  or  tempest  strife. 


'TIS  WELL  TO  WAKE  THE  THEME  OF  LOVE. 

'Tis  well  to  wake  the  theme  of  Love 
When  chords  of  wild  ecstatic  fire 
Fling  from  the  harp,  and  amply  prove 
The  soul  as  joyous  as  the  lyre. 


"  WINTER  18  couma:'  vn 

SacH  theme  is  blissful  whea  the  heart 
Warms  with  the  precious  name  we  pour ; 

When  our  deep  pulses  glow  and  start 
Before  the  idol  we  adore. 

Sing  ye,  whose  doting  eyes  behold— 

whose  ears  can  drmk  the  dear  one's  tone ; 

Whose  hands  may  press,  whose  arms  may  fold — 
The  prized,  the  beautiful,  thine  own ! 

But  should  the  ardent  hopes  of  youth 

Have  cherished  dreams  that  darkly  fled ; 
Should  passion,  purity,  and  truth, 

Live  on,  despairing  o'er  the  dead : 

Should  we  have  heard  some  sweet  voice  hushed, 

Breathing  our  name  in  latest  vow ; 
Shoidd  our  fast  heavy  tears  have  gushed 

Above  a  cold,  yet  worshipped  brow : 

Oh !  say,  then,  can  the  minstrel  choose 
The  £neme  that  gods  and  mortals  praise  F 

No,  no  i  the  spirit  will  refuse, 
And  sadly  shun  such  raptured  lays. 

For  who  can  bear  to  touch  the  string 

That  yields  but  anguish  in  its  strain  ; 
Whose  lightest  notes  have  power  to  wring 

The  keenest  pangs  from  breast  and  brain  P 

"  Sing  ye  of  Love  in  words  that  burn  P" 

Is  what  full  many  a  lip  will  ask ; 
But  love  the  dead,  and  ye  will  learn 

Such  bidding  is  no  gentle  task. 

Oh !  pause  in  mercy,  ere  ye  blame 

The  one  who  lends  not  Love  his  lyre; 
That  which  ye  deem  ethereal  flame 

May  be  to  him  a  torture  pyre. 


"WINTER  IS  COMING.'* 

WiNTEK  is  coming :  who  cares  ?  who  cares  P 
Not  the  wealthy  and  proud,  I  trow ; 

"  Let  it  come !"  they  cry,  "  what  matters  to  ua 
How  chilly  the  blast  may  \)\o\^  ? 
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"  "We'll  feast  and  carouse  in  onr  lordly  halls, 

The  goblet  of  wine  we'll  drain ; 
"We'll  mock  at  the  wind  with  shouts  of  mirth, 

And  music's  echoing  strain. 

"  Little  care  we  for  the  biting  frost, 
While  the  fire  gives  forth  its  blaze ; 

"What  to  us  is  the  dreary  night, 
While  we  dance  in  the  wiudight's  rays  !'* 

'Tis  thus  the  rich  of  the  land  will  talk : 
But  think,  oh,  ye  pompous  great ! 

That  the  harrowing  storm  ye  laugh  at  within, 
Falls  bleak  on  the  ^oor  at  yov/r  gate. 

They  have  blood  in  their  veins,  ay,  pure  as  thine ! 

But  naught  to  quicken  its  flow ; — 
They  have  limbs  that  feel  "Oie  whistling  gale, 

-Aid  shrink  from  the  driving  snow. 

Winter  is  coxning— oh,  think,  ye  great ! 

On  the  roofless,  naked,  and  old ; 
Deal  with  them  kindly,  as  man  with  man. 

And  spare  them  a  tithe  of  your  gold. 


DIISTNA  FOEGET,  LOVE. 

The  last  time  we  roved  through  Lochaber's  dark  glen, 
When  the  red  blooming  heather  wi'  night-dew  was  wet, 

You  ken,  bonnie  lass,  what  you  promised  me  then  ? 
You  canna  forget,  love !  you  canna  forget ! 

You  said  when  the  harvest  moon  blinked  forth  again. 
When  the  gowans'  gay  hues  and  the  summer-beams  met, 

That  the  kirk  and  the  gowd  ring  should  make  you  my  ain ! 
Dinna  forget,  love !  oh,  dinna  forget ! 

And  now  the  sun  glitters  o'er  brae,  and  through  birk ; 

Though  late  in  the  gloaming  his  ray  lingers  yet : 
Simmer  is  come,  love,  the  ring  and  the  kirk — 

Dinna  forget,  love !  oh,  dinna  forget ! 


OUE  NATIVE  SONG. 

Our  Native  Song, — onr  Native  Song ! 

Oh,  where  is  he  who  loves  it  not  P 
The  spell  it  holds  is  deep  and  strong, 

Where'er  we  go,  whatever  oar  lot. 
Let  other  music  greet  our  ear 

"With  thrilling  fire  or  dulcet  tone ; 
We  speak  to  praise,  we  pause  to  hear, 

But  yet — oh  yet—'tis  not  our  own ! 
The  anthem  chant,  the  ballad  wild, 

The  notes  that  we  remember  long— 
The  theme  we  sung  with  lisping  tongue — 

'Tig  this  we  love — our  Native  Song ! 

The  one  who  bears  the  felon's  brand, 

With  moody  brow  and  darkened  name ; 
Thrust  meanly  from  his  father-land, 

To  languish  out  a  Ufe  of  shame ; 
Oh,  let  him  hear  some  simple  strain- 
Some  lay  his  mother  taught  her  l)oy— 
He'll  feel  the  charm,  and  dream  again 

Of  home,  of  innocence,  and  joy. 
The  sigh  will  burst,  the  drops  will  start, 

And  all  of  virtue,  buried  long — 
The  best,  the  purest  in  his  heart, — 

Is  wakened  Dy  his  Native  Song. 

■» 
Self-exiled  from  our  place  of  birth, 

To  climes  more  fragrant,  bright  and  gay ; 
The  memory  of  our  own  fair  earth 

May  chance  awhile  to  fade  away : 
But  should  some  minstrel  echo  fall, 

Of  chords  that  breathe  Old  England's  fame ; 
Our  souls  will  bum,  our  spirits  yearn. 

True  to  the  land  we  love  and  claim. 
The  high — ^the  low — in  weal  or  woe. 

Be  sure  there's  something  coldly  wrong 
About  the  heart  that  does  not  glow 

To  hear  its  own,  its  Native  Song. 


LOCH  LEYEN'S  GENTLE  STREAM. 

I've  gazed  upon  the  rapid  Rhine, 

IVe  seen  its  waters  foam  and  shine ; 

I've  watched  its  cascades,  wild  and  bright, 

Leap  proudly  on,  in  rainbow  light : 

Its  waves  have  charmed  my  dazzled  eye. 

Like  molten  silver  dashing  by : 

Still,  stiU,  I  could  not  love  the  Rhine ; 

The  land  it  watered  was  not  mine : 

I  sighed  to  see  the  moon's  mild  beam 

Fall  on  Loch  Leven's  gentle  stream ! 

I've  wandered  by  the  placid  Rhone, 
When  night  was  on  her  starry  throne ; 
I've  looked  u)x>n  the  Tiber's  tide. 
And  plucked  the  wild  flowers  by  its  side ; 
I've  heard  the  gondolier's  wild  note 
O'er  the  Lagoon's  fair  waters  float  :•— 
StiU,  still,  I  turned,  with  willing  feet, 
My  native  North  again  to  greet ! 
Again  to  see  the  moon's  mild  beam 
Fall  on  Loch  Leven's  gentle  stream ! 


SIR  HAROLD  THE  HUNTER. 

Sir  Harold,  the  hunter,  was  rarely  seen 

At  rest  in  his  lordly  home ; 
But,  roughly  clad  in  his  forester's  green, 

Far  over  the  hills  he'd  I'oam. 
"With  his  hounds  and  his  bugle,  he  greeted  the  dawn 

Tracing  the  roebuck's  track ; 
Oft  was  he  seen,  at  the  rosy  morn, 

With  the  wild  fawn  slung  at  his  back. 
Merrily  carolled  the  bold,  young  knight, — 

"  No  love,  no  bride  for  me  ! 
I'll  never  go  wooing  to  beauty  bright. 

But  live  as  a  hunter  free." 

Sir  Harold,  the  hunter — what  ails  him  now  ? 

His  beautiful  dogs  are  at  play  ; 
He  has  thrown  aside  the  twanging  bow ; 
Hi's  tunic  is  courtly  and  gay. 
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His  quiver  is  hung  where  the  barbs  may  rust, 

On  high  with  his  hunting  spear  \ 
His  echoing  bugle  is  covered  with  dust. 

And  a  softer  note  comes  near. 
Sir  Harold  is  singing,  beneath  the  moon, — 

"  List,  dearest  Ella,  to  me ! 
Life  to  thy  knight  is  a  joyless  boon 

If  he's  parted  long  from  thee." 

Sir  Harold,  the  hunter,  is  often  known 

To  go  forth  at  the  sunset  hour : 
He  roves  in  the  twilight — but  roves  not  alone. 

He  leads  a  fair  maid  from  her  bower. 
He  has  doffed  his  belt  and  forester's  green, 

And  shines  in  a  bridal  suit : 
Wooing,  and  wedding,  are  there,  I  ween. 

With  the  priest,  the  dance,  and  the  lute. 
Merrily  carols  the  gay  young  knight — 

;« Love  and  my  bride  for  me ! 
'Tis  better  to  kneel  to  beauty  bright 

Than  live  as  a  hunter  free." 


MUSIC. 


Oh,  Music !  gentle  Music  1 

There's  a  magic  in  thy  strain ; 
Come  where  thou  wilt,  in  lady's  bower. 

Or  on  the  battle  plain. 
The  wild  harp  hath  a  witching  spell 

About  its  silver  strings ; 
Can  aught  on  earth  excel  the  charm 

Its  pensive  breathing  flings  ? 
'Tis  Music's,  gentle  Music's  power. 

That  steals  the  listening  soul  away, 
Till  Man,  entranced  in  rapture's  dream, 

Forgets  he  wears  a  form  of  clay. 

Oh,  Music  !  stirring  Music  ! 

We  see  the  war-steed  rest, 
With  dust  upon  his  tired  limbs. 

And  white  foam  on  his  chest ; 
Stretched,  quivering  with  many  a  wound. 

Upon  the  red  sod  lying, 
His  rider  leaves  him,  for  he  deems 

The  gallant  charger  dying  -, 
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But  hark !  lie  hears  the  trumpet's  blast, 
He  starts,  he  shakes  his  clotted  mane ; 

Music !  bold  Music !  fires  his  blood, 
And  brings  him  to  the  ranks  again, 

Oh,  Music !  mighty  Music ! 

Thou  art  all  of  bliss  on  earth; 
Thou  givest  the  lover's  moonlight  tale 

And  poet's  song  their  birth. 
There's  not  a  heart,  however  rude, 

However  base  it  l3e ; 
But  hath  some  slender  string  that  3rields 

An  answering  tone  to  thee. 
With  promised  Music  heaven  allures, 

With  golden  harps,  and  cherubs'  love; 
Bejoice  then !  that  we  have  below 

A  foretaste  of  the  bliss  above  I 


ON  SEEING  A  BIED-CATCHER. 

Health  in  his  rags,  Content  upon  his  face. 

He  goes  th'  enslaver  of  a  feathered  race : 

And  cunning  snares,  warm  hearts,  like  warblers,  take  ; 

The  one  to  sing  for  sport,  the  other,  break. 


GIVE  ME  THE  LAMA'S  FABLED  POWER. 

The  wild  bee  and  the  butterfly 

Are  bright  and  happy  things  to  see ; 

Living  beneath  a  summer  sky, 
And  nestling  in  an  orange  tree. 

The  eagle,  monarch  of  the  rocks, 

Soars  nobly  in  his  lonely  flight, 
'Mid  lightning  streams  and  thunder  shocks ; 

The  bird  of  freedom,  strength,  and  might. 

The  graceful  chamois,  bounding,  leaps 

Where  other  steps  would  pause  and  shrink ; 
He  spans  the  gulf,  he  climbs  the  steeps. 
And  sports  upon  the  topmost  loxirvk. 
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Blest  things  of  earth,  the  strong,  the  brave. 

In  lands  of  serfdom  still  the  free ! 
Yet  not  one  privilege  ye  have 

Is  sought  or  coveted  by  me. 

But  I  have  heard  an  eastern  tale — 

Of  creature  patient,  mild,  and  fair ; 
"Whose  faith  is  never  known  to  fail 

Till  man  gives  more  than  brute  should  bear. 

Then,  meekly  proud,  its  head  is  bowed, 

With  wrong  and  suifFering  oppressed ; 
To  breathe  its  gentle  life  away, 

And  sink  at  once  in  death  and  rest. 

This  is  the  privilege  Vd  ask- 
When  throbbing  pulse  and  aching  brow 

Betray  how  sadly  dark  the  task 
The  soul  may  nave  to  learn  below. 

Oh,  I  have  lived  through  many  an  hour 

That  bade  my  writhing  spirit  cry— 
"  Give  me  the  Lama's  fabled  power : 

Break,  break,  my  heart,  and  let  me  die  !'* 


EOYER'S  SONG. 

Fm  afloat — I'm  afloat — on  the  fierce  rolling  tide ; 

The  Ocean's  my  home !  and  my  bark  is  my  bride ; 

Up,  up,  with  my  flag ;  let  it  wave  o'er  the  sea ; 

I'm  afloat— I'm  afloat — and  the  Rover  is  free ! 

I  fear  not  a  monarch ;  I  heed  not  the  law ! 

I've  a  compass  to  steer  by,  a  dagger  to  draw ; 

And  ne'er  as  a  coward  or  slave  will  I  kneel, 

While  my  guns  carry  shot,  or  my  belt  bears  a  steel. 

Quick — quick — trim  her  sails ;  let  her  sheets  kiss  the  wind ; 

And  I'll  warrant  we'll  soon  leave  the  sea-guU  behind  j 

Up,  up  with  my  flag ;  let  it  wave  o'er  the  sea ; 

I'm  anoat — I'm  afloat — and  the  Rover  is  free  I 

The  night  gathers  o'er  us ;  the  thunder  is  heard ; 

What  matter  !  our  vessel  skims  on  like  a  bird ; 

What  to  her  is  the  dash  of  the  storm-ridden  main  P 

She  has  braved  it  before,  and  wiU  brave  it  again. 

The  fire-gleaming  flashes  around  us  may  fall ; . 

Thejr  may  strike ;  they  may  cleave  •,  "bu\.  \I^«^  '^JMiG\»  «:^\!^  \ 


1^  THE  DEAD. 

With  lifflitnings  above  ns,  and  darkness  below, 
Through  the  wild  waste  of  waters  r^ht  onward  we  go. 
Hnrrah,  my  brave  boys  !  ye  may  drink;  ye  may  sleep; 
The  storm-fiend  is  hushed;  we're  alone  on  the  deep; 
Our  flag  of  defiance  still  waves  o'er  the  sea ; 
Hurrah,  boys  !  hurrah,  boys !  the  Eover  is  free  I 


THE  DEAD. 

When  the  clear  red  sun  goes  down, 

Passing  in  glory  away ; 
And  Nignt  is  spreadinff  her  twilight  frown 

On  the  open  Drow  of  Day ; 
When  the  faintest  glimmering  trace  is  gone, 

And  all  of  light  is  fled; 
Then,  then  does  Memory,  sad  and  lone, 

Call  back  the  dear  ones  dead. 

When  the  harp's  soul-touching  chord 

Is  roughly  frayed  and  torn ; 
When  of  all  tones  the  string  that  poured 

The  fullest  is  outworn; 
When  it  is  heard  to  breathe  and  break. 

Its  latest  magic  shed ; 
Then,  then  will  my  warm  heart  bleed  and  ache, 

And  weep  for  the  kind  ones  dead. 

When  the  elm's  rich  leaf  is  seen 

Losing  its  freshness  fast ; 
And  paleness  steals  on  its  vivid  green, 

As  the  autumn  wind  moans  past ; 
When  it  eddies  to  the  cold  damp  ground. 

All  crushed  beneath  the  tread : 
Then,  then  may  the  sigh  on  my  lip  be  found. 

For  I  muse  on  the  fair  ones  dead. 

For,  like  that  orb  of  light. 

That  chord,  and  shining  leaf; 
Forms  were  once  near,  as  rare  and  bright ; 

And,  oh  !  their  stay  as  brief. 
I  watched  them  fading— I  saw  them  sink, 

Light,  beauty,  sweetness  fled; 
And  a  type  of  their  being  bids  me  think 

Too  fondly  of  the  dea(£ 
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The  sun  will  rise  again, 

The  string  may  be  replaced, 
The  tree  will  bloom — but  the  loved  in  the  tomb 

Leaves  the  world  for  ever  waste. 
Let  earth  yield  all  the  joys  it  may, 

Still  should  I  bow  my  head ; 
Still  would  my  lonely  breathing  say, 

Give,  give  me  back  the  dead ! 

As  the  thickest  verdure  springs 

From  the  ashes  of  decay. 
And  the  living  ivy  closest  cUngs 

To  the  ruins  cold  and  grey ; 
So  my  feelings  most  intense  and  deep 

By  the  shrouded  and  lost  are  fed ; 
So  my  thoughts  will  yearn,  and  my  spirit  turn, 

To  be  nurtured  by  the  Dead. 


THE   THAMES. 

Let  the  Bhine  be  blue  and  bright 
In  its  path  of  liquid  light. 
Where  the  red  grapes  fling  a  beam 
Of  glory  on  the  stream ; 
Let  the  gorgeous  beauty  there 
Mingle  all  uiat's  rich  and  fair ; 
Yet  to  me  it  ne'er  could  be 
Like  that  river  great  and  free, 

The  Thames  !  the  mighty  Thames ! 

Though  it  bear  no  azure  wave, 
Though  no  pearly  foam  may  lave. 
Or  leaping  cascades  pour 
Their  raim)ows  on  its  shore ; 
Yet  I  ever  loved  to  dwell 
Where  I  heard  its  gushing  swell ; 
And  never  skimmed  its  breast, 
But  I  warmly  praised  and  blest 

The  Thames !  the  inighty  Thames  I 

Can  ye  find  in  all  the  world 

A  braver  flag  unfurled, 

Than  that  which  floats  above 

The  stream  I  sing  and  lovo  ?  - 
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Withfflorv'  to  its  boine^ 

Ibe  Thames  1  the  migbtj  Thames  I; 

Bid  j^bs  more  firm  and  fast   . . 

£ er  meet iheshbt  or ildast.  .  /    ,.    . 

Than  the  gallant  barks  that  glide 

On  its  full  add  steady  t'uto.Py,.  „     .  :.  ,   , 

Would  ye  se^  a  datmtlefi|8.fr«Wf 

With  hearts  to  darei  and  hmidb^ tot  40  i  .. 

You'll  find  the  foe  prodaiibs'   . .      . .-  ' 

Thej  arcf  cradled  on  the  Thamias'; 

The  Thames  I  ;themigblar  TbiuaMi 
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They  say  .the  moiiDtain  -ofaiOd . : 

Oft  loveR  bis  torr'Ut  wild  ^  ,t 

"So  wen,  that  should  be  part  .'^'  * 

'Hb  brealcs  bis  pining  beiurt ;  '  ^ 

"Be  grieves  witn  smothered  sigba 

Till  nis  wearing  spirit  dies; 

And  so  I  yearn  to  tbee. 

Thou  river  of  the  free. 

My  own,  my  native  Thames ! 


THEOUGH  THE  WATERS. 

Thkough  the  forest,  through  the  forest,  oh !  who  would  not  like  to  roam, 
Where  the  squirrel  leaps  right  gaily,  and  the  shy  fawn  makes  a  home! 
Where  branches,  spreading  bign  and  wide,  shut  out  the  golden  sun, 
And  hours  of  noontide  steal  away,  all  shadowy  and  dun  ? 
'Tis  sweet  to  pluck  the  ivy  sprigs  or  seek  the  bidden  nest, 
To  track  the  spot  where  owlets  nide  and  wild  deer  take  their  rest ; 
Through  the  forest,  through  the  forest,  oh,  'tis  pa^ng  sweet  to  take 
Our  lonely  way  'mid  springy  moss,  thick  bush,  and  tangled  brake ! 

Through  the  yalleiy,  through  the  valley,  where  the  glittering  harebells 

peep, 
Where  laden  bees  ^o  droning  by,  and  hum  themselves  to  sleep ; 
TViere  all  that's  br^ht  witb  bloom  and  light  springs  fortb  to  greet  the 

^i^a  every  blade  pours  incense  to  tTie  wana  Wi<i  do^aS^sa^ia.!  \ 
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Where  children  come  to  laugh  away  their  happy,  summer  hours, 
To  chase  the  downy  butterfly,  or  crown  themselves  with  flowers ; 
Through  the  valley,  through  the  valley,  oh,  who  does  not  like  to  has 
Amid  the  fairest  beauties  Heaven  can  give  or  man  can  ask  ? 

Through  the  desert,  through  the  desert,  where  the  Arab  takes  '. 

course, 
With  none  to  bear  him  company  except  his  gallant  horse  ; 
Where  none  can  question  will  or  right,  where  landmarks  ne'er  impe< 
But  all  is  wild  and  limitless  to  rider  and  to  steed : 
No  purling  streamlet  murmurs  there,  no  chequered  shadows  fall ; 
'Tis  torrid,  waste,  and  desolate,  but  free  to  each  and  all : 
Through  the  desert,  through  the  desert,  oh,  the  Arab  would  not  chai 
For  purple  robes  or  olive  trees  his  wild  and  burning  range ! 

Through  the  Waters,  through  the  Waters,  ah !  be  this  the  joy  for  n 

Upon  the  flowinff  river,  or  the  broad  and  dashing  sea ; 

Of  all  that  wealtn  could  offer  me  the  choicest  boon  I'd  crave, 

Would  be  a  bold  and  sturdy  bark  upon  the  open  wave. 

I  love  to  see  the  wet  sails  fill  before  the  whistHng  breath. 

And  feel  the  ship  cleave  on  as  thousfh  she  spurned  the  flood  beneatl 

Through  the  Waters,  through  the  Waters,  can  ye  tell  me  what  belo' 

Is  freer  than  the  wind-lashed  main,  or  bolder  than  the  prow  ? 

I  love  to  see  the  merry  craft  go  running  on  her  side ; 

I  laugh  to  see  her  splashing  on  before  the  rapid  tide ; 

I  love  to  mark  the  white  and  hissing  foam  como  boiling  up, 

Fresh  as  the  froth  that  hangs  about  the  Thunderer's  nectar  cup. 

All  Bail !— Away— ah !  who  would  stay  to  pace  the  dusty  land, 

If  once  they  trod  a  gallant  ship,  steered  by  a  gallant  band  ? 

Through  the  Waters,  through  the  Waters.     Oh,  there's  not  a  joy  : 

me 
Like  racing  with  the  gull  upon  a  broad  and  dashing  sea ! 


THE  STAR  OF  MY  HOME. 

I  REMEMBER  the  days  when  my  spirit  would  turn 

From  the  fairest  of  scenes  and  the  sweetest  of  song. 
When  the  hearth  of  the  stranger  seemed  coldly  to  burn, 

And  the  moments  of  pleasure  for  me  were  too  long ; 
For  one  name  and  one  form  shone  in  glory  and  light» 

And  lured  back  from  all  that  might  tempt  me  to  roam 
The  festal  was  joyous,  but  was  not  so  \iT\^\» 

As  the  smile  of  a  Mother,  the  Star  oi  xa^  ISLOCNft 


I lemember the  dajf  TPjlm t^ ii9^^  yr ;  .'C 

Bion  tN  ihaid  of  ]t&w  lam 
And  wibootihuR  TOoe  luUnrr  chafedTbosom  to  reft-    .-^* 


The  sharpest  of  pain  and  the  saiddest  of  woes, 
The  darkest,  the  deepest  of  shadows  might  oome ; 

Tet  each  wound  had  its  balm,  while  my  soul  could  repose 
On  the  heart  of  a  Mother^  the  Btar  of  my  Home ! 

But  now  let  me  rove  the  wide  world  as  I  may. 

There's  no  form  to  unae  as  a  magnet  for  me ; 
I  can  rest  amid  citrafigeTd,  and  lan^  with  the  gay — 

Content  with  the  pathway,  where'er  it  may  TO.  «  .J 
Let  Sorrow  or  Pain  fling"  tlim  jgloohnest  dond,     - '-'  - .  V  -  - 

There's  no  haven  to  shelter,  no  beacon  to  s&v6 ;  .  - '   - 
For  the  rays  that  e'ef'ted  nie.are  qtiendbdd  b};tIiiel'imrMl 

And  the  Stotof  my^Hoifiie  hail  gone  down  in  Uti^'Wsfrf. 


I*' .  *  1  ' 
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THE  BEAVB. 

Foe  whom  are  yonr  gyves  P  for  the  cowardly  one, 

Who  would  strike  in  the  dark,  and  steal  bac£  in  the  sun ! 

For  the  felon  who  never  hath  used  his  right  baud 

But  to  injure  his  brothers  and  merit  the  brand  ? 

Go,  fetter  the  traitor  and  dastardly  spy  ; 

Let  them  joylessly  live,  and  despairingly  die : 

They  are  guerdoned  right  well  with  the  doom  of  the  slave ; 

But  away  with  your  chains  from  the  honestly  Brave  1 

Could  a  Wallace  or  Washington— spirits  divine ! 
Live  on  as  the  captured  to  languish  and  pine  ? 
Should  earth  show  a  wall  as  the  dungeon  of  such, 
Or  aught  like  a  fetter  profane  with  its  touch? 
No,  no !  when  the  destiny  woven  by  Fate 
Gives  us  power  to  tramjJe  and  vanquish  the  Great, 
Strike,  strike  in  pure  mercy ;  'twere  torture  to  save ; 
Fell  at  once,  but  oh  !  forge  not  a  link  for  the  Brave. 

The  lion  may  yield — ^let  him  sink,  let  him  bleed ; 
^nt  seek  not  to  tame  him,  to  bind,  and  to  lead. 
Launch  thy  barb,  bring  the  proud  eagle  down  from  his  swoop  ^ 
-^///? «  cars^  on  the  hand  that  would  build  him  a  ^oo^. 
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Oh,  give  not  the  noble  one  trammels  to  wear, 
Till  the  heart-strings  are  snapped  by  the  pressure  they  bear : 
Let  him  fall  like  the  free — give  him  death  and  a  grave ; 
But  never,  in  mercy,  place  chains  on  the  Brave ! 


SONG  OP  THE  MAEINERS. 

The  Miser  will  hold  his  darling  gold 

Till  his  eyes  are  glazed,  and  his  hands  are  cold ; 

The  Minstrel  one  to  his  soft  lyre  clings 

As  though  its  chords  were  his  own  heart- strings; 

No  dearer  boon  will  the  Reveller  ask 

Than  the  draught  that  deepens  the  purple  flask : 

But  the  firmest  love-link  that  can  be 

Chains  the  Mariners  bold  to  the  pathless  sea. 

Choose,  ye  who  will,  earth's  dazzling  bowers. 
But  the  great  and  glorious  sea  be  ours ; 
Give  us,  give  us  the  dolphin's  heme. 
With  the  speeding  keel,  and  splashing  foam : 
Right  merry  are  we  as  the  sound  bark  springs 
On  her  lonely  track  like  a  creature  of  wings. 
Oh !  the  Mariner's  life  is  blithe  and  gay, 
When  the  sky  is  fair  and  the  ship  on  her  way. 

We  love  the  perilous  sea,  because 
It  will  not  bend  to  man  or  his  laws ; 
It  ever  hath  rolled,  the  uncontrolled. 
It  cannot  be  warped  to  fashion  or  mould. 
Now  quiet  and  fair  as  a  sleeping  child ; 
Now  rousing  in  tempests  madly  wild ; 
And  who  shall  wean  the  mighty  flood' 
From  its  placid  dream  or  passionate  moodP 

We  are  not  so  apt  to  forget  our  God 

As  those  who  dwell  on  the  dry,  safe  sod, 

For  we  know  each  leaping  wave  we  meet 

May  be  a  crystal  winding-sheet ; 

We  know  each  blustering  gale  that  blows 

May  requiem  to  a  last  repose ; 

And  the  chafing  tide,  as  it  roars  and  sweWa, 

Satb  as  aolemn  a  tone  as  tlie  caWmg  "Vi^Wa. 


The  land  haa  ita T^eQaty;  ita 8appfai|fe»  paAxopi^  t  ' 
JBat  liiok  oa  iheociUyan  the  bright  .na^aki  showa. 
While  each  biUow  fLisjgs  firom  ite.pearij  ftioge  • 
llie  lii<»4jawAla;  of  rauftbow  tinge.  . 
Go,  mark  the  waters  at  sunny  noon. 
Go,  float  beneath  the  full  dear  moon; 
And  cold  is  the  spirit  that  wakes  not  there 
With  wondering  praise,  and  worshipping  prayer. 

Tis  true,  we  may  sink  'mid  deluge  and  blast. 

But  we  cope  witn  the  strong,  we  are  qoellsd  by  the  yaat* 

And  a  noble  um  is  the  foundered  wreK^, ' " 

Though  no  incense  may  bum,  and  np  flower  may  deck* 

We  need  no  stately  funeral  car; 

But,  tangled  with  salt- weeds,  and  lashed  to  a  spar* 

Down,  down  below j  the  Mariners  go^         -  i' 

While  thunders  volley,  and  hurrioaioeB  blow. 

But  little  do  we  bold  Mariners  oaire 

What  hour  we  fall  or  what  risk  we  dare, 

For  ilie  groan  on  the  struggling  saQor^s  lip' 

Is  less  for  himself  than  his  dying  ship. 

Oh  I  ours  is  the  life  for  the  £fee  and  the  brave ; 

We  dance  o'^  the  planks  that  may  yawn  as  a  graven 

We  laugh  'mid  the  foam  of  our  perilous  home. 

And  are  ready  for  death  whene'er  it  may  come. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  YOUNG. 

Long  have  the  wisest  lips  confessed 
That  minstrel  ones  are  far  from  wrong 

Who  "  point  a  moral"  in  a  jest, 
Or  yield  a  sermon  in  a  song. 

So  be  it !  Listen  ye  who  will, 

And  though  my  harp  be  roughly  strung. 
Yet  never  shall  its  lightest  thnll 

Offend  the  old  or  taint  the  young. 

Mark  me !  I  ne'er  presume  to  teach 
The  man  of  wisdom,  grey  and  sage ; 

'Tia  to  the  growing  I  would  preach 
From  moral  te^  and  Bimp\fe  p«k.^^« 


STANZAS  TO  THE  YOVm,  W 

First,  I  would  bid  thee  cherish  Truth 

As  leading  star  in  Virtue's  train ; 
Folly  may  pass,  nor  tarnish  youth, 

But  Falsehood  leaves  a  poison  stain. 

Keep  watch,  nor  let  the  burning  tide 

Of  Impulse  break  from  all  control; 
The  best  of  hearts  needs  pilot-guide 

To  steer  it  clear  from  Error's  shoal. 

One  wave  of  Passion's  boiling  flood 

May  all  the  sea  of  Life  disturb ; 
And  steeds  of  good  but  fiery  blood 

Will  rush  on  death  without  a  curb. 

Think  on  the  course  ye  fain  would  run, 

And  moderate  the  rash  desire ; 
There's  many  a  one  would  drive  the  sun, 

Only  to  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Slight  not  the  one  of  honest  worth. 

Because  no  star  adorns  his  breast ; 
The  lark  soars  highest  from  the  earii. 

Yet  ever  leaves  the  lowest  nest. 

Heed  but  the  bearing  of  a  tree. 

And  if  it  yield  a  wholesome  fruit ; 
A  shallow,  envious  fool  is  he, 

Who  spurns  it  for  its  forest  root. 

Let  fair  humanity  be  thine. 

To  fellow-man  and  meanest  brute : 
'Tis  nobly  taught — the  code's  divine — 

Mercy  is  God's  chief  attribute. 

The  coward  wretch  whose  hand  and  heart 

Can  bear  to  torture  aught  below, 
Is  ever  first  to  quail  and  start 

From  slightest  pain  or  equal  foe. 

Be  not  too  ready  to  condemn 

The  wrong  thy  brothers  may  have  done ; 
Ere  ye  too  harshly  censure  them 

For  human  faults,  ask — "  Have  I  none  ?" 

Live  that  thy  young  and  glowing  breast 

Can  think  of  death  without  a  sigh  \ 
And  be  assured  tJiatlife  i9\>ea\» 

Wliioh  finds  -as  least  a£x«i^\o  ^^» 
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WEDDING  BELLS. 

Twilight  shade  is  calmly  falling 

Round  about  the  dew-robed  flowers  ; 
Philomers  lone  song  is  calling 

Lovers  to  their  fairy  bowers ; 
Echo,  on  the  zeph3rrs  gliding, 

Bears  a  voice  that  seems  to  say, 
"  Ears  and  hearts,  come,  list  my  tiding, 

This  has  been  a  wedding-day !" 
Hark !  the  merry  chimes  are  pealing. 

Soft  and  glad  the  music  swells ; 
Gaily  on  the  night- wind  stealing, 

Sweetly  sound  the  Wedding  Bells. 

Every  simple  breaat  rejoices; 

Laughter  rides  upon  the  gale ; 
Happy  hearts  and  nappy  voices 

Dwell  within  the  lowly  vale. 
Qh !  how  sweet,  on  zephyrs  gliding 

Sound  the  bells  that  seem  to  say, 
"  Ears  and  hearts,  come,  list  my  tiding, 

This  has  been  a  wedding-day !" 
Hark !  the  merry  chimes  are  pealing, 

Soft  and  glad  the  music  swells; 
Gaily  on  the  night-wind  stealing, 

Sweetly  sound  the  Wedding  Bells. 


A  HOME  IlSr  THE  HEART. 

Oh  !  ask  not  a  home  in  the  mansions  of  pride, 

Where  marble  shines  out  in  the  pillars  and  walls ; 
Though  the  roof  be  of  gold  it  is  brilliantly  cold. 

And  joy  may  not  be  found  in  its  torch- lighted  halls. 
But  seek  for  a  bosom  all  honest  and  true. 

Where  love,  once  awakem^d,  will  never  depart : 
Turn,  turn  to  that  breast  like  the  dove  to  its  nest. 

And  you'll  find  there's  no  home  like  a  home  in  the  heart. 

Oh  I  link  but  one  spirit  that's  warmly  sincere, 
^  That  will  heighten  your  pleasure  and  solace  your  care ; 
-Find  a  soul  you  may  trust  as  the  kind  and  the  just, 
-Ajid  be  sure  the  wide  world  holds  no  tresbsuxe  ^o  x^^^. 
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Then  the  frowns  of  Misfortune  may  shadow  onr  lot, 
The  cheek-searing  tear-drops  of  Sorrow  may  start, 

But  a  star  never  dim  sheds  a  halo  for  him 
Who  can  turn  for  repose  to  a  home  in  the  heart. 


SONG  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR, 

Old  Time  has  turned  another  page 

Of  Eternity  and  Truth ; 
He  reads  with  a  warning  voice  to  age, 

And  whispers  a  lesson  to  youth. 
A  year  has  fled  o'er  heart  and  head 

Since  last  the  yule  log  burnt ; 
And  we  have  a  task,  to  closely  ask 

What  the  bosom  and  brain  have  learnt  P 
Oh,  let  us  hope  that  our  sands  have  run 

With  Wisdom's  precious  grains ! 
Oh,  may  we  find  that  our  hands  have  done 

Some  work  of  glorious  pains  ! 
Then  a  welcome  and  cheer  to  the  merry  New  Year 

While  the  holly  gleams  above  us ; 
With  a  pardon  for  the  iocs  who  hate, 

And  a  prayer  for  those  who  love  us. 

We  may  have  seen  some  loved  ones  pass 

To  the  land  of  hallowed  rest ; 
We  may  miss  the  glow  of  an  honest  brow 

And  the  warmth  of  a  friendly  breast : 
But  if  we  nursed  them  while  on  earth 

With  hearts  all  true  and  kind ; 
Will  their  spirits  blame  the  sinless  mirth 

Of  those  true  hearts  left  behind  ? 
No,  no  !  it  were  not  well  nor  wise 

To  mourn  with  endless  pain ; 
There's  a  better  world  beyond  the  skies. 

Where  the  good  shall  meet  again. 
Then  a  welcome  and  cheer  to  the  merry  New  Year, 

While  the  holly  gleams  above  us ; 
With  a  pardon  for  the  foes  who  hate. 

Ana  a  prayer  for  those  who  love  us. 

Have  our  days  rolled  on,  serenely  free 

From  Sorrow's  dim  alloy  ? 
Do  we  still  possess  the  ^fta  t\ia\,\Aesa, 

And  Sit  our  souls  witb.  joy? 


^         THE  HOMES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

Are  the  creaturei  dear  still  olinging  ceaf  ? 

Do  we  hear  loved  ToiceB  ooiner 
Do  we  gaae  on  uyes  wkose  glaaoes  shed 

A  mJo  rouni  our  home  P 
Oh,  if  we  do,  let  thaiika  be  poured 

To  Him  who  hath  spared  and  given, 
And  forget  not  o'er  the  laetive  board 

The  mercies  held  Irom.  Heaven. 
Then  a  welcome  and  cheer  to  the  merry  New  Year, 

While  the  holly  gleams  above  na; 
"With  a  pardon  for  .the  foes  who  hate. 

And  n  prayer  for  those  who  love  na '. 


THE  HOMES  OF  THE  DEAD. 

We  must  not  make  a.  home  for  the  dead, 

"Sor  raise  an  osiered  mound, 
Till  the  eloquent  prayer  and  prieatly  tread 

Have  sanctided  tbu  ground. 

But  there  are  thoso  who  fall  and  die 

Diwa  the  desert  land ; 
With,  no  pall  above  but  the  torrid  sky, 

No  bier  but  the  scorching  saud. 

No  tnrf  is  laid,  no  sexton's  spade 

Chimedin  with  the  mourner's  groans; 

But  the  prowling  jackal  linda  a  feast. 
And  the  red  sun  crumbles  the  bones. 

There  are  those  who  go  down  in  the  dari,  wildBei 
When  storms  have  wrecked  proud  ships ; 

With  none  to  heed  what  the  words  may  be 
That  break  from  their  gurgling  hps. 

No  anthem-peal  flows  sweet  and  loud. 

No  tablets  mark  their  graves ; 
But  they  soundly  sleep  in  a  coral  shrond 

To  the  dirge  of  the  wiling  waves. 

There  are  those  who  sink  on  the  mountain  patfa, 

With  cold  and  curdling  blood ; 
With  the  frozen  .sleet  for  a  fnneial  sheet, 
■Aad  no  oiAteB  hat  the  vnltiuo  brooi-. 
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No  tolling  bell  proclaims  their  knell, 

No  memory-stone  is  found ; 
But  the  snowdrift  rests  on  their  skeleton  breasts, 

And  the  bleaching  winds  sweep  round. 

There  are  those  who  fall  on  the  purple  field, 

In  glory's  mad  career : 
Their  dying  couch — a  battered  shield, 

Their  cross  of  faith — a  spear : 

No  pnest  has  been  there  with  robes  and  prayer 

To  consecrate  the  dust : 
Where  the  soldier  sleeps  his  steed  sleeps  too, 

And  his  gore-stained  weapons  rust. 

No  cypress  waves,  no  daisy  grows, 

Above  such  pillows  of  rest ; 
Yet  say,  are  the  riteless  graves  of  those 

Unholy  or  unblest  ?.. 

'Tis  well  to  find  our  last  repose 

Where  the  churchyard  yew  is  nigh ; 
But  those  who  sleep  in  the  desert  or  deep 

Are  watched  by  the  selfsame  eye. 


THE  KING'S  OLD  HALL. 

Few  ages  since,  and  wild  echoes  awoke 
In  thy  sweeping  dome  and  imnelling  oak  : 
Thy  seats  were  filled  with  a  princely  band, 
Bulers  of  men  and  lords  of  the  land. 
Loudly  they  raved,  and  gaily  they  laughed, 
O'er  the  golden  chalice  and  sparkling  draught; 
And  the  glittering  board  and  gem- studded  i)lume 
Proclaimed  thee  a  monarch's  revelling  room. 

But  now  the  spider  is  weaving  his  woof. 
Making  his  loom  of  thy  sculptured  roof; 
The  slug  is  leaving  his  sHmy  stain. 
Trailing  his  way  o'er  thy  Gothic  pane : 
Weeds  have  gathered  and  moss  hath  grown 
On  thy  topmost  ridge  and  lowest  stone ; 
And  the  wheeling  bat  cornea  fi.appmo^^MA'^rcck^ 
On  the  walls  that  circled  a  \)aTicv}aiej\ivvi^  V\xi%. 
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TSEBWB  ONB  TO(0UAEb  JJSTD  SAVE. 

The  idle  stare  and  vulgar  tread 

May  faU.  where  the  reeg al  trfuo  was  Bpread ; 

The  gloomy-owl  kiay  hide  ita  nest, 

And  uie  speckled  lizard  safely  rest. 

Who  were  the  revellers  P  where  are  their  forms  P 

Gk>  to  the  charnel,  and  ask  of  the  worms. 

Ther  are  low  in  the  dust,  forgotten  and  past. 

And  the  pile  they  raised  is  f<^wing  fast. 

Oh !  Man,  vain  Man !  how  fatile  vonr  aim, 
When  bdldiiur  yonr  temples  to  pleasure  and  fame ! 
Oo,  work  for  Heaven  witn  Faith  an^  Care ; 
Let  ffood  works  secure  thee  a  mansion  there. 
For  the  psdace  of  pageantry  crumbles  away ; 
Its  beaul^  and  strength  are  mocked  hjr  decay ; 
And  a  roice  from  l^e  desolate  halls  of  kings 
Oriefl,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  earthly  thii^ !" 


THBBB'S  ONE  TO  GUABD  AND  SAVE. 

Thbt  tell  us  that  the  deep  sea  hath 

More  dangers  than  the  shore ; 
They  whisper  tales  of  ocean  wrath, 

Ajad  breakers'  deadly  roar. 
How  oft  the  ruddy  cheek  will  pale 

To  leave  the  earth  behind ! 
How  oft  the  glowing  heart  will  quail 

Before  the  tempest- wind ! 
We  fear  the  billows'  dash,  but  why  ? 

There's  One  to  guard  and  save ; 
There's  one  whose  wide  and  watchful  eye 

Sleeps  not  above  the  wave. 

Why  should  the  soul  withdray^  its  trust 

Upon  the  foamy  track  P 
He  who  gave  life,  all  wise  and  just, 

Knows  when  to  ask  it  back. 
Though  death  were  nigh,  I  would  not  shrink ; 

My  faith,  my  hope,  should  rest 
Upon  a  Maker's  will,  and  think 

Whate'er  He  willed  the  best. 
I'd  ever  trust  the  ruling  hand, 

Howe'er  the  storm  might  rave, 
For  He  who  watches  o'er  the  land 
Sleeps  not  above  the  wave. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  THE  FEEE. 

'Tis  the  streamer  of  England  -  it  floats  o'er  tlie  brave— 
'Tis  the  fairest  unfurled  o'er  the  land  or  the  wave; 
But  though  brightest  in  story  and  matchless  in  fight, 
'Tis  the  herald  of  Mercy  as  well  as  of  Might. 
In  the  cause  of  the  wronged  may  it  ever  be  first — 
When  tyrants  are  humbled  and  fetters  are  burst : 
Be  **  Justice  "  the  war- shout,  and  dastard  is  he 
Who  would  scruple  to  die  'neath  the  Flag  of  the  Free ! 

It  may  trail  o'er  the  halyards — a  bullet-torn  rag, 
Or  flutter  in  shreds  from  the  battlement-crag ; 
Let  the  shot  whistle  through  it  as  fast  as  it  may, 
Till  it  sweep  the  last  glorious  tatter  away. 
What  matter !  we'd  hoist  the  blue  jacket  on  high, 
Or  the  soldier's  red  sash  from  the  spearhead  should  fly : 
Though  it  were  but  a  riband,  the  foeman  should  see 
The  proud  signal,  and  own  it — the  Flag  of  the  Free ! 

Have  we  ever  looked  out  from  a  far  foreign  shore. 
To  mark  the  gay  pennon  each  passing  ship  bore ; 
And  watch'd  every  speck  that  arose  on  the  foam, 
In  hope  of  glad  tidings  from  country  and  home  ? — 
Has  our  straining  eye  caught  the  loved  colours  at  last, 
And  seen  the  dear  bark  bounding  on  to  us  fast  P 
Then,  then  have  our  hearts  learnt  how  precious  can  be 
The  fair  streamer  of  England — ^the  Flag  of  the  Free ! 


PEAYER. 

How  purely  true,  how  deeply  warm, 

The  inly-breathed  appeal  may  be, 
Though  adoration  wears  no  form. 

In  upraised  hand,  or  bended  knee ! 
One  Spirit  fills  all  boundless  space, 

No  limit  to  the  when  or  where  ; 
And  little  recks  the  time  or  place 

That  leads  the  soul  to  Praise  and  Prayer, 

Father  above,  Almighty  one, 

Creator,  is  that  worship  vain 
That  hails  each  mountain  as  tltt.y  tVaoTvi^^ 

And  finds  a  universal  faneV 


12  PBAYEB, 

When  shining  stars,  or  spangled  sod. 
Call  forth  devotion,  who  shall  dare 

To  blame,  or  tell  me  that  a  God 
Will  never  deign  to  hear  such  Prayer  ? 

Oh  !  prayer  is  g^ood  when  many  pour 

Their  voices  m  one  solemn  tone ; 
Conning  their  sacred  lessons  o'er. 

Or  yiel  ling  thanks  for  mercies  shown. 
'Tis  good  to  see  the  quiet  train 

Forget  their  worldly  joy  and  care ; 
While  loud  response  and  choral  strain 

Re-echo  in.  the  house  of  Prayer. 

But  often  have  I  stood  to  mark 

The  setting  sun  and  closing  flower; 
When  silence  and  the  gatherinff  dark 

Shed  holy  calmness  o'er  the  hour. 
Lone  on  the  hills  my  soul  confessed 

More  rapt  and  earnest  homage  there. 
And  served  the  Maker  it  addressed 

With  stronger  zeal  and  closer  Prayer. 

When  watching  those  we  love  and  prize 

Till  all  of  life  and  hope  be  fled ; 
When  we  have  gazed  on  sightless  eyes, 

And  gently  stayed  the  falling  head : 
Then  what  can  soothe  the  stricken  heart. 

What  solace  overcome  despair; 
What  earthly  breathing  can  impart 

Such  healing  balm  as  lonely  Prayer  ? 

When  fears  and  perils  thicken  fast, 

And  many  dangers  gather  round; 
When  human,  aid  is  vain  and  past, 

No  mortal  refuge  to  be  found ; 
Then  can  we  firmly  lean  on  Heaven, 

And  gather  strength  to  meet  and  bear : 
No  matter  where  the  storm  has  driven, 

A  saving  anchor  lives  in  Prayer. 

Oh,  God  !  how  beautiful  the  thought, 

How  merciful  the  blessed  decree, 
That  Grace  can  e'er  be  found  when  sought, 
And  nanght  shut  out  the  soul  from  Thee. 
The  cell  may  cramp,  the  fetters  gall, 

The  hame  may  scorch,  the  rack  may  tear ; 
^ut  torture-stake,  or  prison  wall, 
Can  be  endured  with  Faith  andPra^ex, 


In  desert  wilds,  in  midnight  gloom ; 

In  grateful  joy,  in  trying  pain; 
In  laughing  youth,  or  nigh  the  tomb ; 

Oh  !  when  is  prayer  unheard  or  vain? 
The  Infinite,  the  King  of  kings, 

Will  never  heed  the  when  or  where ; 
He'll  ne'er  reject  the  heart  that  bringg 

The  offering  of  fervent  Prayer. 


MY  JOY,  MY  HOPES,  LET  OTHERS  SHARE. 

My  Joy,  my  Hopes,  let  others  share, — 
In  Grief,  I'd  play  the  miser's  part ; 

My  lips,  my  brow  shall  never  bear 
The  index  of  a  stricken  hteart. 

If  riches  were  consigned  to  me, 

No  griping  hand  would  clutch  the  pelf; 

For  valueless  the  gold  would  be 
If  hoarded  only  for  myself. 

If  Pleasure's  cheering  rays  were  mine, 

I  would  not  bask  in  selfish  light ; 
But  have  the  circle  spread  and  shine, 

And  make  all  round  as  glad  and  bright* 

But  should  my  spirit  bend  and  ache 
Beneath  some  pressing  load  of  woe ; 

Unheard  the  heavy  sigh  must  break, 
Unseen  the  scalding  drop  must  flow. 

With  sudden  stroke  or  wearing  pain 

The  barb  might  piercfe,  the  worm  might  feed : 

I'd  cloak  the  wound,  I'd  hide  the  chain — 
In  secret  weep — in  silence  bleed. 

For  did  my  troubled  breast  reveal 
Its  anguish  to  the  world's  wide  ear, 

The  few  would  grieve,  partake,  and  feel— 
The  many  would  not  care  to  hear. 

And  could  I  bear  the  few,  the  loved, 
To  make  mjr  fears  and  soitows  theirs  P 

Could  I  e'er  wish  a  bosom  moved, 
To  note  and  mourn  my  douHa  ^»tv9l  <t^x^^^ 


THE  SLUMBER  OF  DEATH. 

'Twere  easier  far  to  inly  groan, 
And  let  the  canker  rankle  deep ; 

Better  the  worst  of  pangs  my  own 
Than  see  a  dear  one  watch  and  weep. 

And  who  among  the  bnsy  throng 

Would  heed  my  words  or  mark  my  tear  ? 

The  saddest  tale,  the  foulest  wrong, 
Might  raise  a  smile  or  call  a  sneer. 

Oh !  well  I  know,  whatever  my  fate, 
rd  meet  and  brook  it,  firmly  proud ; 

And  rather  die  beneath  the  weight 
Than  tell  it  to  the  soulless  crowd. 

Joy,  Hope,  and  Wealth,  let  others  share ; 

In  gHef  I'd  play  the  miser's  part : 
I'd  scatter  all  that's  sweet  and  fair, 

But  lock  the  nightshade  in  my  heart. 


THE  SLUMBER  OF  DEATH. 

PfiACErrL  and  fair  is  the  smiling  repose 

That  the  breast-cradled  slumber  of  infancy  knows ; 

Sound  is  the  rest  of  the  weary  and  worn, 

Whose  feet  have  been  galled  with  the  dust  and  the  thorn : 

Sweet  is  the  sleep  on  the  eyelids  of  youth, 

When  they  dream  of  the  world  as  all  pleasure  and  truth  ; 

Yet  child,  pilgrim,  and  youth  shall  awaken  again 

To  the  journeys  of  toil  and  the  trials  of  pain. 

But,  oh !  there's  a  fast  and  a  visionless  sleep. 
The  calm  and  the  stirless,  the  long  and  the  deep : 
'Tis  the  sleep  that  is  soundest  and  sweetest  of  all. 
When  our  couch  is  the  bier,  and  our  night-robe  the  j^all. 

No  voice  of  the  foe  or  the  friend  shall  imj^art 

The  ])roud  flush  to  the  cheek  or  warm  throb  to  the  heart : 

The  lips  of  the  dearest  may  seek  for  the  breath, 

But  their  kiss  cannot  rouse  the  cold  stillness  of  death. 

'Tis  a  long,  'tis  a  last,  'tis  a  beautiful  rest, 

When  all  sorrow  has  passed  from  the  brow  and  the  breast, 
And  the  lone  spirit  truly  and  wisely  may  crave 
TIjo  sleep  that  is  dreamless,  the  sleep  o^  t\ie  ^t^\^. 


OUR  SAILOES  AND  OUR  SHIPS. 

How  dfishingly  in  sun  and  light  the  frigate  makes  her  way ; 

Her  white  wings  spreading  full  and  bright  beneath  the  glancing  ray  ! 

The  gale  may  wake,  but  she  will  take  whatever  wind  may  come  ; 

Fit  car  to  bear  the  ocean-god  upon  his  crystal  home. 

She  cleaves  the  tide  with  might  and  pride,  like  war-horse  freed  froi 

rein; 
She  treats  the  wave  like  abject  slave—the  empress  of  the  main : 
All,  all  shall  mark  the  gallant  bark,  their  hearts  upon  their  lips  ; 
And   cry,  "Old  England,  who  shall  match  th/  Sailors  and  th 

Ships  ?" 

Stout  forms,  strong  arms,  and  dauntless  spirits  dwell  upon  the  deck ; 
True  to  their  cause  in  calm  or  storm,  in  battle  or  in  wreck. 
No  foe  will  meet  a  coward  hand,  faint  heart  or  quaihng  eye : 
They  only  know  to  fall  or  stand,  to  live  the  brave,  or  die. 
The  flag  that  carries  round  the  world  a  Nelson's  victor  name 
Must  never  shield  a  dastard  knave  or  strike  in  craven  shame. 
Let  triumph  scan  her  blazing  page,  no  record  shall  eclipse 
The  glory  of  Old  England's  Cross,  her  Sailors  and  her  Ships. 

The  tempest  breath  sweeps  o'er  the  sea  with  bowlings  of  despair, 
Death  walks  upon  the  waters,  but  the  tar  must  face  and  bear ; 
The  bullets  hiss,  the  broadside  pours,  *mid  sulphur,  blood,  and  smoke. 
And  prove  a  British  crew  and  craft  alike  are  hearts  of  oai. 
Oh  !  ye  who  live  'mid  fruit  and  flowers — the  peaceful,  safe,  and  free- 
Yield  up  a  prayer  for  those  who  dare  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
"  Qod  and  our  Right !"  these  are  the  words  e'er  first  upon  our  Kps ; 
But  next  shall  be,  "  Old  England's  flag,  our  Sailors  and  our  Ships !" 


CHARLIE  O'ROSS,  WT  THE  SLOE-BLACK  EEN. 

'Tis  down  in  the  glen  where  the  wild  thistle  grows, 
Where  the  golden  furze  glitters  and  bonnie  broom  blows ; 
There  dwells  the  braw  laddie,  sae  gallant  and  free; 
The  laddie  wha  blithely  comes  wooing  o'  me. 

You  may  ken  him  from  a'  by  his  beauty  sae  rare, 
By  the  bloom  on  his  cheek,  and  his  dark,  flossy  hair ; 
On !  there's  nane  half  sae  bright  on  the  kvlla  tc>  \ift  ^^'evi 
As  Charlie  O'Boas,  with  the  sloe-blacV  eea. 
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He  Tookn  like  a  laird,  in  his  bonnet  o'  bine ; 
His  words  are  sae  soft,  und  Ids  liearfc  is  sae  true ; 
The  sanff  that  he  sings  \A  sJM  sweK^t,  and  sae  clear, 
That  it  rails  like  the  mass's  notes  on  the  ear. 

To  be  loved  by  him  dearly  is  a'  my  .^li^t-;' 
And  he*ll  gang  throngh  the  heather 't&  meet  me  to-night; 
For  I  promised  to  le&4  off  the  dance  on  the  green, 
Wi'  Charlie  O'Boss,  wi'  the  edoe-bhUsk  een. 


TflB  EISHKB  BOY  JOLMLY  LIVES. 

Mebbilt  oh !  merrily  oh ! 

The  nets  are  smead  out  to  the  son : 
Mernly  ohi  the  J'iaher  Boy  sings. 

Bight  glad'that  his  labour  is  done. 
Happy  and  gay,  with  his  boat  in  the  bay, 

The  storm  and  the  danger  forgot ; 
The  wealthy  and  great  might  rnane  at  their  stafce. 

And  envy  the  fisher  Boy's  lot. 
Merrily  oh !  merrily  oh ! 

This  is  the  burden  he  gives: 
**  Cheerily  oh !  though  the  blast  may  blow. 

The  Fisher  Boy  jollily  lives." 

Merrily  oh !  merrily  oh  ! 

He  sleeps  till  the  morning  breaks ; 
Merrily  oh !  at  the  seagull's  scream 

The  Fisher  Boy  quickly  awakes. 
Down  on  the  strand  he  is  plying  his  hand. 

His  shouting  is  heard  again ; 
The  clouds  are  dark,  but  he  springs  to  his  bark 

With  the  same  light  hearted  strain. 
Merrily  oh !  merrily  oh  ! 

This  is  the  burden  he  gives ; 
"  Cheerily  oh  !  though  the  blast  may  blow, 

The  Fisher  Boy  jollily  Hves." 


I  THANK  THEE,  GOD !  FOR  WEAL  AOT)  WOE. 

I  THANK  Thee,  GrOD !  for  all  IVe  known 

Of  kindly  fortune,  health,  and  joy ; 
And  quite  as  gratefully  I  own 
The  bitter  Sops  of  me'a  aUoy. 


THE  SMUGGLER  BOY.  U7 

• 

Oh !  there  was  wisdom  in  the  blow 
That  wrung  the  sad  and  scalding  tear ; 

That  laid  my  dearest  idol  low, 
And  left  my  bosom  lone  and  drear. 

I  thank  thee,  God  !  for  all  of  smart 

That  thou  hast  sent ;  for  not  in  vain 
Has  been  the  heavy,  aching  heart, 

The  sigh  of  grief,  the  throb  of  pain. 

What  if  my  cheek  had  ever  kept 

Its  healthful  colour,  glad  and  bright — 

What  if  my  eyes  had  never  wept 
Throughout  a  long  and  sleepless  night  ? 

Then,  then,  perchance,  my  soul  had  not 
Remembered  there  were  paths  less  fair ; 

And,  selfish  in  my  own  blest  lot. 
Ne'er  strove  to  soothe  another's  care. 

But  when  the  weight  of  sorrow  found 

My  spirit  probtrate  and  resigned ; 
The  anguish  of  the  bleeding  wound 

Taught  me  to  feel  for  all  mankind. 

Even  as  from  the  wounded  tree 

The  goodly  precious  balm  will  pour ; 
So  in  the  riven  heart  there'll  be 

Mercy  that  never  flowed  before. 

'Tis  well  to  learn  that  sunny  hours 
May  quickly  change  to  mournful  shade ; 

'Tis  well  to  prize  lil'e's  scattered  flowers, 
Yet  be  prepared  to  see  them  fade. 

I  thank  Thee,  God  !  for  weal  and  woe : 

And  whatsoe'er  the  trial  be ; 
'Twill  serve  to  wean  me  from  below, 

And  bring  my  spirit  nigher  Thee. 


THE  SMUGGLER  BOY. 

We  stole  away  at  the  fall  of  night. 
When  the  red  round  moon  was  deep'ning  her  light ; 
But  none  knew  whither  our  footsteps  \>e\i\>, 
Nor  how  those  stealthy  hours  ^ere  speiafe*. 


W  :r.-:TT>    fi^JllOft^ 


For  we  ore|yt  9^7^  to  the.  noeky  V^y* . 
Where  the  caye  and  crafb  of  a  fierce  band  lay; 
We  gave  the  signal  cry ,  '*  Ahoy  I*' 
And  CaojoA.  a  mate  in  Ithe  Smuggler  Boy. 

His  laugh  was.deep»  liis  speech  was  bold. 
And  we  loved  the  learfal  tales  be  told, 
Of  the  perils  he  met  in  his  father's  bark ; 
Of  the  chaoe  by  day  aAd  the  storm  by  dark. 
We  got  him  to  take  the  light  boat  out. 
And  gaily  and  freshly  we  dashed  about : 
And  naught  of  pleasure  could  ever  decojr 
From  the  moonfigbt  sail  with  the  Smuggler  Boy. 

We  caught  his  spirit,  and  learnt  to  love 
The  oaffeless  petrel  more  than  the  dove; 
And  wud  and  happy  souls  were  we, ' 
Bovinfi[  with  him  by  the  heavinff  sea.. 
He  whispered  the  midnight  work  thejr  did, 
And  showed  us  where  the  kegs  were  hid : 
All  secrets  were  ours— a  word  might  destroy — 
But  we  never  betrayed  the  Smuggler  Boy. 

We  sadly  left  him,-  bound  to  range 

A  distant  path  of  care  and  change ; 

We  have  sousfht  him  again,  but  none  could  relate 

The  place  of  his  home,  or  a  word  of  his  fate. 

Long  years  have  sped  but  we  dream  of  him  now. 

With  the  red  cap  tossed  on  his  dauntless  brow ; 

And  the  world  bath  given  no  greater  joy 

Than  the  moonlight  sail  with  the  Smuggler  Boy. 


THE  TOMB. 

Few  years  ago  T  shunned  the  tomb. 
And  turned  me  from  a  tablet- stone ; 

I  shivei-ed  in  the  churchyard  gloom, 
And  sickened  at  a  bleaching  bone. 

Then  all  were  round  my  warm,  young  heart— 

The  kindred  tie — the  cherished  form ; 
I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  part, 
And  give  them  to  the  dvxat  aaii'^OTm^ 
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But  soon  I  lost  the  gems  of  earth, 

I  saw  the  dearest  cold  in  death : 
And  sorrow  changed  my  joyous  mirth 

To  searing  drops  and  sobbing  breath. 

I  stood  by  graves  all  dark  and  deep, 
Pale,  voiceless,  wrapt  in  mute  despair ; 

I  left  my  soul's  adored  to  sleep 
In  stirless,  dreamless  slumber  there 

And  now  I  steal  at  night  to  see 

The  soft  clear  moonbeams  playing  o'er 

Their  hallowed  beds,  and  long  to  be 
Where  aU  most  prized  have  gone  before. 

Now  can  I  calmly  gaze  around 

On  osiered  heaps,  with  yearning  eye, 
And  murmur  o'er  the  grassy  mound— 

"  'Tis  a  glorious  privilege  to  die  !" 

The  grave  hath  lost  its  conquering  might. 

And  death  its  dreaded  sting  of  pain. 
Since  they  but  ope  the  path  of  light 

To  lead  me  to  the  loved  again. 


BLUE-BELLS  IN  THE  SHADE. 

The  choicest  buds  in  Flora's  train,  let  other  fingers  twine ; 
Let  others  snatch  the  damask  rose,  or  wreath  the  eglantine ; 
I'd  leave  the  sunshine  and  parterre,  and  seek  the  woodland  glade, 
To  stretch  me  on  the  fragrant  bed  of  blue-bells  in  the  shade. 

Let  others  cull  the  dafibdil,  the  lily  soft  and  fair ; 
And  deem  the  tulip's  gaudy  cup  most  beautiful  and  rare ; 
But  give  to  me,  oh,  give  to  me  the  coronal  that's  made 
Of  ruby  orchis  mingled  with  the  blue-bells  from  the  shade. 

The  sunflower  and  the  peony,  the  poppy  bright  and  gay. 
Have  no  alluring  charms  for  me,  I'd  fling  them  all  away : 
Exotic  bloom  may  fill  the  va^e,  or  grace  the  high-bom  maid; 
But  sweeter  £a>r  to  me  than  all,  are  blue-bells  in  the  shade. 


lOU 


SONG  OF  THE  IMPEISONED  BIKD. 

Ye  may  pass  me  by  with  pitting  eye, 

And  cry  "  Poor  captive  thing  !" 
But  I'll  prove  ye  are  caged  as  safely  as  I, 

If  ye'll  list  to  the  notes  1  sing. 

I  flutter  in  thrall,  and  so  do  all ; — 

Ye  have  bonds  ye  cannot  escape ; 
With  only  a  little  wider  range, 

And  bars  of  another  shajpe. 

The  noble  ranks  of  fashion  and  birth 

Are  fettered  by  courtly  rule ; 
They  dare  not  rend  the  shackles  that  tend 

To  form  the  knave  and  fool. 

The  parasite,  bound  to  kiss  the  hand 

That,  perchance,  he  may  loathe  to  touch ; 

The  maiden,  high-born,  wedding  where  she  may  scom,- 
Oh !  has  earth  worse  chains  than  such  ? 

The  one  who  lives  but  to  gather  up  wealth, — 

Though  great  his  treasures  may  be  ; 
Yet,  guarding  with  care  and  countiDg  by  stealth, — 

What  a  captive  wretch  is  he ! 

The  vainly  proud,  who  turn  from  the  crowd, 

And  tremble  lest  they  spoil 
The  feathers  of  the  i:)eacock  plume 

With  a  low,  plebeian  soil : 

Oh  !  joy  is  mine  to  see  them  strut 

In  their  chosen,  narrow  space ; 
They  mount  a  perch,  but  ye  need  not  search 

For  a  closer  prison-place. 

The  being  of  fitful,  curbless  wrath 

May  fiercely  stamp  and  rave ; 
He  will  call  himself  free,  but  there  cannot  be 

More  mean  and  piteous  slave ; — 

For  the  greatest  victim,  the  fastest-bound, 

7s  the  one  who  serves  his  rage  : 
The  temper  that  governs  will  ever  be  found 
-4.  fearful,  torture-cajje. 
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Bacli  breathing  spirit  is  chastened  down 

By  the  hated  or  the  dear ; 
The  fjentle  smile  or  tyrant  frown 

Will  hold  ye  in  love  or  fear. 

How  much  there  is  self-will  would  do, 

Were  it  not  for  the  dire  dismay 
That  bids  ye  shrmk,  as  ye  suddenly  think 

Of  "  What  will  my  neighbour  say  ?" 

Then  pity  me  not ;  for  mark  mankind, 

Of  every  rank  and  age ; 
Look  close  to  the  heart,  and  ye'll  ever  find, 

That  each  is  a  bird  in  a  cage. 


THE  WILLOW  TBEE. 

Tree  of  the  gloom,  o'erhanging  the  tomb. 

Thou  seemest  to  love  the  churchyard  sod ; 
Thou  ever  art  found  on  the  charnel  ground. 

Where  the  laughing  and  happy  have  rarely  trod. 
When  thy  branches  trail  to  the  wintry  gale. 

Thy  wailing  is  sad  to  the  hearts  of  men; 
When  the  world  is  bright  in  a  summer's  light, 

'Tis  only  the  wretched  that  love  thee  then. 
The  golden  moth  and  the  shining  bee 
Will  seldom  rest  on  the  Willow-tree. 

The  weeping  maid  comes  under  thy  shade. 

Mourning  her  faithful  lover  dead; 
She  sings  of  his  grave  in  the  crystal  wave. 

Of  his  seaweed  shroud  and  coral  bed. 
A  chaplet  she  weaves  of  thy  downy  leaves, 

And  twines  it  round  her  pallid  brow ; 
Sleep  falls  on  her  eyes  while  she  softly  sighs, 

"  My  love,  my  dearest,  I  come  to  thee  now  !'* 
She  sits  and  dreams  of  the  moaning  sea, 
While  the  night  wind  creeps  through  the  Willow-tree. 

The  dying  one  .will  turn  from  the  sun, 
The  dazzling  flowers,  and  luscious  fruit ; 

To  set  his  mark  in  thy  sombre  bark, 
And  £nd  a  conch  at  thy  xnoss-cV^ydl  xoot. 


TBE  DBEAM  18  SEOKEIf. 

He  is  fading  away  like  the  twilight  ray, 
Hia  cheek  U  pale  aad  his  glance  id  dim ; 

But  thy  drooping  arms,  with  their  pensive 
Can  yield  a  joy  till  the  last  for  hira ; 

And  the  latest  wards  oil  his  hps  shall  be, 

"  Oh,  lay  me  under  the  Willow-tree !" 


n 


THE  DREAM  18  BROKEN. 

TiiEV  told  me  in  my  earlier  years, 
Life  was  a  dai-k  and  tangled  web ; 

A  gloomy  sea  ol'  bitter  tears, 
Where  Sorrow's  influr  had  no  ebb. 


The  woof  posaesaed  ooe  brilliant  thread 
Of  rainbow  coionrs,  ull  my  own. 

Thoy  talted  of  trials,  sighB,  aTid  grief, 
And  called  the  world  a  ivilderneas; 

Where  daxKling  hud  or  fragrant  leaf 
Bnt  raielj  Bprmg  to  cheer  and  blew. 

But  there  was  one,  dear  precious  flower 
Engrafted  in  my  bosom's  core, 

Y/liica  made  my  Jiome  an  Eden  bower. 
And  caused  a  doubt  if  heaven  held  more. 

I  hoa.ited — till  a  mother's  grave 
Was  heaped  and  sodded— then  I  found 

The  sunshine  stricken  from  the  wave. 
And  all  the  golden  thread  unwound. 

Where  was  the  flower  I  had  worn 
So  fondly,  closely,  in  my  heart  P 

The  bloom  was  crushed,  the  root  was  torn. 
And  left  a  cureless,  bleeding  part. 

Freach  on  who  will — say  "  Life  is.  sad," 

I'll  not  refute  aa  once  I  did ; 
You'll  find  the  eye  that  beeaned  so  glad 
Will  hide  a  tear  beneattiiia^dL. 


FIRE.  163 

Preach  on  of  woe ;  the  time  hath  been 
rd  praise  the  world  with  shadeless  brow  t 

The  dream  is  broken — I  have  seen 
A  mother  die : — I'm  silent  now. 


FIRE. 


Blajjdly  glowing,  richly  bright, 
Cheering  star  of  social  li^ht; 
While  I  gently  heap  it  higher, 
How  I  bless  thee,  sparkling  fire  ! 
Who  loves  not  the  kindly  rays 
Streaming  from  the  tempered  blaze  ? 
Who  can  sit  beside  his  hearth 
Dead  to  feeling,  stern  to  mirth  ? 
Who  can  watch  the  crackling  pile. 
And  keep  his  breast  all  cold  the  while  P 

Fire  is  good,  but  it  mnst  aei've  : 

Keep  it  thralled— for  if  it  swerve 

Into  freedom's  open  path, 

What  shall  check  its  maniac  wrath  P 

Where's  the  tongue  that  can  proclaim 

The  fearful  work  of  curbless  flame  ? 

Darting  wide  and  shooting  high. 

It  lends  a  horror  to  the  sky ; 

It  rushes  on  to  waste,  to  scare ; 

Arousing  terror  and  despair ; 

It  tells  Uie  utmost  earth  can  know, 

About  the  demon  scenes  below ; 

And  sinks  at  last,  all  spent  and  dead. 

Among  the  ashes  it  has  spread. 

Sure  the  poet  is  not  wrong 

To  glean  a  moral  from  the  song. 

Listen,  Youth  !  nor  scorn,  nor  frown, — 

Thou  must  chain  thy  Passions  down  : 

Well  to  serve,  but  ill  to  sway. 

Like  the  Fire  they  must  obey. 

They  are  good  in  subject  state. 

To  strengthen,  warm,  and  animate ; 

But  if  once  we  let  them  reign. 

They  sweep  with  desolating  train, 

Till  they  but  leave  a  hated  name, 

A  rained  soul,  and  blackened  iatae. 


ALONE. 

I've  tracked  the  paths  of  the  dark,  wild  wood. 

No  footfall  there  but  my  own ; 
IVe  lingered  beside  the  moaning  flood, 

But  I  never  felt  alone. 
There  were  lovely  things  for  my  soul  to  meet, 

Eare  work  for  my  eye  to  trace : 
I  held  communion  close  and  sweet 

With  a  Maker — face  to  face, 

I  have  sat  in  the  cheerless,  vacant  room, 

At  the  stillest  hour  of  night ; 
With  naught  to  break  upon  the  gloom 

But  the  taper*8  sickly  light : 
And  there  I  have  conjui^ed  back  again 

The  loved  ones,  lost  and  dead; 
Till  my  swelling  heart  and  busy  brain 

Have  hardly  deemed  them  fled. 

I  may  rove  the  waste  or  tenant  the  cell. 

But  alone  I  never  shall  be ; 
Wiile  this  form  is  a  home  where  the  spirit  may  dwell ; 

There  is  something  to  mate  with  me. 
Wait  till  ye  turn  from  my  mindless  clay, 

And  the  shroud  o'er  my  breast  is  thrown ; 
And  then,  but  not  till  then,  ye  may  say 

That  I  am  left  alone ! 


SONa  OF  THE  SUN. 

Supreme  of  the  sky — no  throne  so  high— 

I  reign  a  monarch  divine ; 
What  have  ye  below  that  doth  not  owe 

Its  glory  and  lustre  to  mine  ? 
Has  Beauty  a  charm  I  have  not  helped 

To  nurture  in  freshness  and  bloom  P 
Can  a  tint  be  spread — can  a  glance  be  shed 

Like  those  I  deign  to  illume  P 
Though  ye  mimic  my  beams,  as  ye  do  and  ye  will,- 
Let  all  gahudea  meet,  I  am  xoightiast  still  I 
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The  first  red  ray  that  heralds  my  way, 

Just  kisses  the  mountain  top ; 
And  splendour  dwells  in  the  cowslip  bells 

While  I  kindle  each  nectar  drop ; 
I  speed  on  my  wide,  refulgent  path. 

And  Nature's  homage  is  given ; 
All  tones  are  poured  to  proclaim  me  adored, 

As  I  reach  the  blue  mid-heaven, 
And  the  sweetest  and  boldest,  the  truly  free— 
The  lark  and  the  eagle  come  nearest  to  me. 

The  glittering  train  so  praised  by  man, 

The  moon,  night's  worshipped  queen ; 
The  silvery  scud,  and  the  rambow  s  span ; 

Snatch  from  me  their  colours  and  sheen. 
I  know  when  my  radiant  streams  are  flung, 

Creation  shows  aU  that  is  bright. 
But  I'm  jealous  of  naught  save  the  face  of  the  young 

Laughing  back  my  noontide  light : 
I  see  nothing  so  pure  or  so  dazzling  on-  earth. 
As  Childhood's  brow  with  its  halo  of  mirth. 

My  strength  goes  down  in  the  crystal  caves, 

I  gem  the  billow's  wide  curl ; 
I  pamt  the  dolphin  and  burnish  the  waves, 

1  tinge  the  coral  and  i^earl. 
Love  ye  the  flowers  ?     What  power,  save  mine. 

Can  the  velvet  rose  unfold  ? 
Who  else  can  purple  the  grape  on  the  vine, 

Or  flush  the  wheat-ear  with  gold  ? 
Look  on  the  beam-lit  wilderness  spot — 
'Tis  more  fair  than  the  palace  where  I  come  not. 

Though  giant  clouds  ride  on  the  whirlwind's  tide, 

And  gloom  on  the  world  may  fall ; 
I  yet  flash  on  in  gorgeous  pride. 

Untarnished,  above  them  all. 
So  the  pure,  warm  heart  for  awhile  may  appear. 

In  probations  of  son-ow  and  sin. 
To  be  dimmed  and  obscured,  but  trial  or  tear 

Cannot  darken  the  spirit  within, 
t  the  breast  keep  its  truth,  and  Life's  shadow  may  roll, 
t  they  quench  not,  they  reach  not  the  Sun  nor  the  Soul. 


^     A  SUMMER  SKETCH. 

'Tib  June,  'tis  merry,  Bmiling  Juna, 
"Tia  blushing  Summer  now ; 

Tie  rose  is  red— tbe  Lloom  is  dead — 
The  fruit  ia  on  the  bough. 


Flora,  with  Ceres,  hand  in  hand. 
Bring  all  their  smiling  train ; 

The  yellow  cOrn  ia  waving  high, 
To  gild  the  earth  again. 

The  bird-eago  hanga  upon  the  v 
Amid  the  olnBtering  vine ; 

The  rustic  seat  ia  in  the  porch. 
Where  honeysucltleB  twine. 


"4M 


The  rosy,  ragged  urohins  play 

Beneath  the  glowing  sky ; 
They  scoop  the  sand,  or  gaily  chase 

The  bee  that  buzzes  by. 

3%e hooMbold KKUu^ SingBbk Jeagttt^  i 

The  panting  sheep-dog  seeica  the  spot 
Wliere  leafy  shadows  falL 

The  petted  Icitten  friats  among 
The  bean-flowers'  fragrant  majo; 

Or,  basking,  throws  her  dappled  form 
To  court  the  waiTnest  raya. 

The  opeaed  casement,  flinging  wide, 

Geraniuma  gives  to  view ; 
With  choieeat  posies  ranged  between, 

Still  wet  with  morning  dew, 

'Tis  June,  'tia  merry,  laughing  Juno, 

There's  not  a  cloud  above; 
The  air  is  still,  o'er  heath  and  hill, 

The  bulrush  doea  not  move. 

The  pensive  willow  bends  to  kisa 
The  stream  so  deep  and  clear  ; 

While  dabbling  ripples,  gliding  ou, 
Bring  music  to  toine  eat . 
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The  mower  whistles  o'er  his  toil 

The  emerald  grass  must  yield ; 
The  scythe  is  out,  the  swath  is  down, 

There's  incense  in  the  field. 

Oh !  how  I  love  to  calmly  muse 

In  such  an  hour  as  this ; 
To  nurse  the  joy  Creation  gives. 

In  purity  and  bhss  ! 

There  is  devotion  in  my  soul 

My  lip  can  ne'er  impart ; 
But  One  above  Avill  deign  to  read 

The  tablet  of  my  heart. 

And  if  that  heart  should  e*er  neglect 

The  homage  of  its  prayer, 
Lead  it  to  Nature's  altar-piece, — 

'Twill  always  worship  there. 


THE  WELCOME  BACK. 

Sweet  is  the  hour  that  brings  us  home, 

Where  all  will  spring  to  meet  us ; 
Where  hands  are  strivmg  as  we  come, 

To  be  the  first  to  greet  us. 
When  the  world  hatn  spent  its  frowns  and  wrath, 

And  care  been  sorely  pressing ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  turn  from  our  roving  path, 

And  find  a  fireside  blessing. 
Oh !  joyfully  dear  is  the  homeward  track. 
If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  back. 

What  do  we  reck  on  a  dreary  way, 

Though  lonely  and  benighted ; 
If  we  know  there  are  lips  to  chide  our  stay, 

And  eyes  that  will  beam,  love-lighted  ? 
What  is  the  worth  of  your  diamond  ray. 

To  the  glance  that  flashes  pleasure ; 
When  the  w6rds  that  welcome  back  betray 

We  form  a  heart's  chief  treasure  ? 
Oh !  joyfully  dear  is  our  homeward  tra-c^L, 
If  we  are  but  sure  of  a  welcome  \)ack. 


WHILE  THE  CHRISTMAS  LOG  IS  BURNING.  ] 

Hail  to  tho  uight  when,  wu  gather  once  mc 

All  tta  form  a  we  \ove  to  meet ; 
When  we've  many  a  Ruest  that's  dear  to  oi 

And  the  household  dog  at  our  feet. 
Who  would  not  be  in  the  circle  of  glee, 

Wlian  heart  to  heart  is  yearning — 
When  joy  breathes  out  in  the  laughing  shout 

While  the  Chriatmaa  log  la  burning  P 

'Tin  one  of  the  fairy  honra  of  lil'e. 

When  the  world  aeems  all  of  light ; 
For  the  thought  of  woe,  or  the  nume  of  a  foe 

Ne'er  darkens  the  festive  night. 
When  bursting  mirth  rings  roaad  the  hearth, 

Oh !  where  is  the  spirit  that's  mourning ; 
Whde  merry  bells  chime  with  the  carol  rhymi 

And  tho  Christmas  log  is  burning  ? 

Then  is  the  timfl  when  the  gray,  old  man 

Leapa  baok  to  the  daya  oi'  youth ; 
When  brows  and  ^3^3  hear  110  disguise, 

Bnt  flush  and  gleam  with  truth. 
Oh  !  tlien  is  the  time  when  the  soul  exults, 

Aud  seems  right  heavenward  turning ; 
When  we  love  and  blesH  the  hands  we  presa, 

While  the  Christmas  1<^  is  burning. 


THE  ACORN. 

BEiUTHTTL  germ !    I  have  set  thee  low 

In  the  dewy  earth— strike,  spring,  and  grow ! 

Oh !  cleave  to  the  aoil,  and  thon  mayet  be 

The  king  of  the  woods,  a  brave,  rare  tree. 

Aoorn  of  England,  thou  mayst  bear 

Thy  green  head  hiih  in  the  mountain  air : 

Another  a^e,  and  tny  mighty  form 

May  Bcowlat  the  aun  and  mock  at  the  storm. 

A  hundred  years,  and  the  woodman's* stroke 
May  fiercely  fall  on  thy  heart  of  oak ; 
Let  Time  roll  on  and  thy  planks  may  ride 
la  glorions  state  o'er  th!e  tB.tinim\eaa  V\4a. 
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Thou  mayst  baffle  the  waters,  and  firmly  take 
The  winds  that  sweep  and  waves  that  break ; 
And  thy  vaunted  strength  shall  as  nobly  stand 
The  rage  of  the  sea  as  the  storm  on  the  land. 

A  hundred  years,  and  in  some  fair  hall 

Thou  mayst  shine  as  the  polished  wainscot  wall ; 

And  ring  with  the  laugh  and  echo  the  jest 

Of  the  happy  host  and  the  feasting  guest. 

Acorn  oF  England !  deep  in  the  earth 

Mayst  thou  live  and  burst  in  flourishing  birth ; 

May  thy  root  be  firm  and  thy  broad  arms  wave, 

When  the  hand  that  plants  thee  is  cold  in  the  grave. 


TO  A  CEIOKET. 

Merby  Cricket,  twittering  thing, . 
How  I  love  to  hear  thee  smp ! 
Chirping  tenant,  child  of  mirth, 
Minstrel  of  the  poor  man's  hearth ! — 
Stay,  merry  Cricket,  stay,  and  be 
Companion  in  our  jollity. 

"Winter  days  are  round  us  now. 
Stormy  winds  and  falling  snow ; 
Pelting  hail  is  rattling  fast, 
Driven  by  the  northern  blast ; 
Dark  December's  dreary  night 
Needs  the  fagof  s  blazing  light ! 
Grandsires  teU  the  goblin  tale, 
Urchins  listen, — mute  and  pale ; 
Mistletoe  is  hipg  on  high ; 
Christmas  tide  is  drawing  nigh ; — 
Stay,  merry  Cricket,  stay,  and  be 
Partner  in  pur  jollity. 

Holly  branches  deck  the  walls 
Of  peasants*  cots  and  barons'  halls  j 
Scarlet  berries  peep  between 
Twined  with  laurel,  darkly  green. 
Close  commingled,  rudely  bound ; 
Sacredly  they  wreath  arOund. — 
Polished  tanlcards  grace  t\iB  \)0«ut\\ 
B&cka  and  cellars  yield,  tticvt  \LQ«».xi\ 
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ANACBHONTIO. 

riovflng  ale,  with  cheering  zest. 
Animates  tho  sung  a.ud  jeat ; 
Wine,  rich  sparkling,  greets  the  !ip, 
Sach  3.S  Bacchue'  aeli'  mi^ht  sip ; 
Such  that  Horace  might  nave  anng 
Praises  of  with  honest  tongue; 
Giving  to  the  world  its  name, 
Sharing  the  Falemian  fame. — 
Langhiug  voices,  hounding  feet. 
In  many  a  happy  circle  meet; 
Sporte  and  feasting  mahe  the  hoara 
Light  EH  those  in  summer  howera  )— 
Stay,  then,  merry  Cricket,  stay. 
Tarry  with  the  glad  and  gay. 

Spring  ahout  the  oaken  floor, 
Ijread  not  pussy's  ronrderous  pawj 
Dainty  crumbs  and  fragments  rare 
Shall  he  scattered  for  thy  fare ; 
Gambol  in  thy  covert  warm, 
Kone  shall  chase  thee,  naught  ahull  harm; 
I  will  enard  thee,  for  I  dote 
"Upon  tny  timid,  whistling  note. 

Stay,  then,  merry  Cricket,  stay. 
Tarry  with  the  glad  and  gay; 
Share  our  blazing  fire,  and  oe 
Partner  in  our  joUity. 


ANACEEOKTIC. 

Wine!  Winel  Wine! 

Thon  purple  stream  of  blisB; 
Thy  Letne  powers  drown  bygone  honrs, 

And  make  a  heaven  of  this. 
Go,  look  upon  the  boundless  sky, 

Where  Bnining  planets  roll ; 
There's  none  can  match  the  sparkhng  eye. 

When  Wine  lights  up  the  soul ! 
Let  monsrchs  say,  their  eastern  gems 

All  other  gems  surpass ; 
Wn'U  show  tliHro  btigKier  in  ttw  4to^8 
That  stud  eaxk  tlniniog  '^lshm; 
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Wine !  Wine !  Wine  ! 

Thou  purple  stream  of  bliss ; 
Thy  Lethe  powers  drown  bygone  hours, 

And  make  a  heaven  of  this. 

There's  beauty  round  that  might  entice 

The  angels  as  of  yore : 
Once  drawn  to  Earth  by  such  a  charm, 

They'd  seek  the  sky  no  more. 
There's  music,  soft  and  thrilling — hark ! 

What  magic  in  the  strain ! 
'Twere  madness  for  to  listen  long, 

Come,  fill  the  glass  again. 
Wine !  Wine !  Wine  ! 

Thou  purple  stream  of  bliss  ; 
Thy  Lethe  powers  drown  bygone  hours. 

And  make  a  heaven  of  this. 

Young  Bacchus  reels  about  our  board 

With  face  like  morning's  blush ; 
His  cheeks  have  pilfered  from  the  grapes 

Their  rich,  carnation  flush. 
The  rosy  rogue  around  to-night 

A  treble  rapture  flings ; 
He  revels  with  Apollo's  lyre. 

And  Cupid's  rainbow  wings, 
Wine!  Wine!  Wine! 

Thou  purple  stream  of  bliss ; 
Thy  Lethe  powers  drown  bygone  hours, 

And  make  a  heaven  of  this. 


"THY  WILL  BE  DONE." 

Let  the  scholar  and  divine 

Tell  us  how  to  pray  aright ; 
Let  the  truths  of  gospel  shine 

With  their  precious,  hallowed  light ; 
But  the  ]")rayer  a  mother  taught. 

Is  to  me  a  matchless  one ; 
Eloquent  and  spirit-fraught 

Are  the  words — "  Thy  will  be  done." 

Though  not  fairly  understood, 
Stiu  those  words  at  evening  hour. 

Implied  some  Being,  great  and  good, 
Uf  mercy,  majesty,  and  "poYrex. 


BONG  OF  OLD  TIME. 

Bending  low  on  infant  knee. 
And  gazing  on  tlte  setting  sun. 

I  thoo^t  that  orb  his  home  must  be. 
To  whom  1  aaid — "  Thy  will  bo  done," 

I  have  searched  the  sacred  page, 

I  have  heard  the  godly  speech; 
Bat  the  lore  of  aaint  or  sage 

Nothing  hoher  can  t«ach. 
Paiu  haa  wrung  my  Epirit  Bore, 

But  my  BOul  the  triamph  won ; 
"When  the  anguish  that  1  bore 

Only  breathed — -'"  Thy  will  be  done." 

They  have  served  in  pressing  need, 

Have  nerved  my  heart  in  every  task  i 
And  howsoever  my  brwist  may  bleed. 


No  other  balm  of  prayer  I  ask. 
WThen  mv  whitened  lips  declare 
Life's  last  sands  have  almost  mn, 


May  the  dying  breath  they  bear 
Murmor  forth — "  Thy  will  he  d 


SONG  OP  OLD  TDOJ. 


I  WZAB  not  the  purple  of  earth-bom  kings. 

Nor  the  stately  ermine  of  lordly  things ; 

But  monarch  and  courtier,  though  great  they  be. 

Mast  fall  from  their  glory  and  bend  to  me. 

My  sceptre  is  gemless ;  yet  who  can  say 

They  will  not  come  under  its  mighty  swayP 

Te  may  learn  who  I  am, — there's  the  passing  chim^ 

And  the  dial  to  herald  me — Old  King  Time ! 

Softly  1  creep,  like  a  thief  in  the  night. 
After  cheeks  all  blooming  and  eyes  all  hght; 
My  steps  are  seen  on  the  patriarch's  brow. 
In  the  deep- worn  furrows  and  locks  of  snow. 
Who  langh.  at  my  power  ?  the  young  and  the  gay : 
But  they  dream  not  how  closely  I  track  their  way. 
Wait  tin  their  first,  bright  Bands  have  run. 
And  they  will  not  smile  &t  what  Time  hath  dcme. 
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I  eat  throTigh  treasures  with  motli  and  rust ; 
I  lay  the  gorgeoua  palace  in  dust; 
I  make  the  shell-proof  tower  my  own, 
And  break  the  battlement,  stone  from  stone. 
Work  on  at  your  cities  and  temples,  proud  man. 
Build  high  as  ye  may,  and  strong  as  ye  can  ; 
But  the  marble  shall  crumble,  the  pillar  shall  fall, 
And  Time,  Old  Time,  will  be  king,  after  all. 


SONa  OF  THE  GOBLET. 

I  HAVE  kept  my  place  at  the  rich  man's  board 

For  many  a  waning  night ; 
Where  streams  of  dazzUng  splendour  poured 

'tHheir  galaxy  of  light : 
No  wilder  revelry  has  rung 

Than  where  my  home  has  been ; 
All  that  the  bard  of  Teos  sung. 

Has  the  golden  Goblet  seen : 
And  what  I  could  tell,  full  many  might  deem 
A  fable  of  fancy,  or  tale  of  a  dream. 

I  have  beheld  a  courteous  band 

Sit  round  in  bright  array ;  ' 
Their  voices  firm,  their  words  all  bland. 

And  brows  like  a  cloudless  day : 
But  soon  the  guests  were  led  by  the  host 

To  dash  out  Reason's  lamp ; 
And  then  God's  noble  image  had  lost 

The  fineness  of  its  stamp : 
And  their  sober  cheeks  have  blushed  to  hear 
What  they  told  o'er  me  without  shame  or  fear. 

Their  loud  and  tuneless  laugh  would  tell 

Of  a  hot  and  reeling  brain ; 
Their  right  arms  trembled,  and  red  wine  fell 

Like  Dlood  on  a  battle-plain. 
The  youth  would  play  the  chattering  ape. 

And  the  gray-haired  one  would  let 
The  foul  and  sickening  jest  escape 

Till  I've  loathed  the  ups  I've  met ; 
And  the  swine  in  the  dust,  or  the  V7o\£  Qui!(A  '^^'^^ 
Oare  less  of  sheer  disgust  than  they. 


IM^  802Sra  OF  TOB  QOBLET. 

The  drunkard  has  filled  me  aoain  and  again 

'Mid  the  roar  of  a  frantic  dm; 
Till  the  starting  eyeballs  told  his  brain 

Was  an  Etna  pue  within. 
Oh !  aad  is  the  work  that  I  have  done 

In  the  hands  of  the  sot  and  fool ; 
CnrsM  and  dark  is  the  fame  I  have  won^ 

As  Death's  most  powerful  tool : 
And  I  own  that  those  who  greet  my  nm 
Too  oft^  will  find  their  bane  on  theDrim. 

Bnt  all  the  golden  Gbblet  has  wrought 

Is  not  of  me  evil  kind ; 
I  have  helped  the  creature  of  mighty  thought^ 

And  quickened  tiie  Godlike  mmd. 
As  gems  cf  first  water  may  lie  in  the  shade, 

ioid  no  lustre  be  known 'to  Hve ; 
Till  the  kiss  of  the  noontide  beam  has  betrajled 

What  a  glorious  sheen  they  can  give  f 
So,  the  br^st  may  hold  fire  that  none  con  see^ 
Till  it  meet  the  sun-ray  shed  by  me. 

I  have  burst  the  spirif  s  mood]r  tftmc^ 

And  woke  it  to  mirth  and  wit ; 
Till  the  soul  would  dance  in  every  glance 

Of  eyes  that  were  rapture-lit. 
I  have  heard  the  bosom  all  warm  and  rife 

With  friendship,  offer  up 
Its  faith  in  heaven,  its  hope  on  earth, 

With  the  name  it  breathed  in  the  cup ! 
And  1  was  proud  to  seal  the  bond 
Of  the  truly  great  and  the  firmly  fond. 

I  have  served  to  raise  the  shivering  form 

That  sunk  in  the  driving  gale ; 
I  have  fanned  the  flame  that  famine  and  storm 

Had  done  their  worst  to  pale. 
The  stagnant  vein  has  been  curdled  and  cold 

As  the  marble's  icy  streak ; 
But  I  have  come,  and  the  tide  hath  rolled 

Bight  on  to  the  heart  and  cheek ; 
And  bursting  words  from  a  grateful  breast 
Have  told  the  golden  Groblet  was  blest. 

Oh !  Heaven  forbid  that  bar  or  ban 

Should  be  thrown  on  the  draught  I  bear, 

But  wofvl  it  is  that  senseless  man 
Will  brand  me  vrith  am  aiv^  ^^s^^yc. 
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Use  me  wisely,  and  I  will  lend 

A  joy  ye  may  cherish  and  praise ; 
But  love  me  too  well,  and  my  potion  shall  send 

A  burning  blight  on  your  days. 
This  is  the  strain  I  sing  as  ye  fiU — 
"  Beware !  the  Goblet  can  cheer  or  kilL" 


THE  CHEISTMAS  HOLLY. 

TflE  Holly  !  the  Holly  I  oh,  twine  it  with  bay — 

Come,  give  the  Holly  a  song ; 
For  it  helps  to  drive  stern  Winter  away. 

With  his  garments  so  sombre  and  long. 
It  peeps  through  the  trees  with  its  berries  of  red. 

And  its  leaves  of  burnished  green, 
When  the  flowers  and  fruits  have  long  been  dead. 

And  not  even  the  daisy  is  seen. 
Then  sing  to  the  Holly,  the  Christmas  Holly, 

That  hangs  over  peasant  and  king : 
While  we  laugh  and  carouse  'neath  its  glittering  boughsy 

To  the  Christmas  Holly  we'll  sing. 

The  gale  may  whistle,  and  frost  may  come. 
To  fetter  tne  gurgling  rill ; 

The  woods  may  be  bare,  and  the  warblers  dumb- 
But  the  Holly  is  beautiful  still. 

In  the  revel  and  Hght  of  princely  halls, 
The  bright  HoUy-branch  is  found ; 

And  its  shadow  falls  on  the  lowliest  walls, 
While  the  brimming  horn  goes  round. 

Then  drink  to  the  Holly,  &c. 

The  ivy  lives  long,  but  its  home  must  be 

Where  graves  and  ruins  are  spread ; 
There's  beauty  about  the  cypress  tree, 

But  it  flourishes  near  the  dead : 
The  laurel  the  warrior's  brow  may  wreathe. 

But  it  tells  of  tears  and  blood. 
I  sing  the  Holly,  and  who  can  breathe 

Aught  of  that  that  is  not  good  P 
Then  sing  to  the  Holly,  &c. 


WASHINGTON. 

Land  of  the  West !  thongli  passing  brief  the  record  of  thine  age, 
Thou  hast  a  name  that  darkens  all  on  History's  wide  page  ! 
Let  all  the  blasts  of  Fame  ring  out — thine  shall  be  loudest  far ; 
Let  others  boast  their  satellites — ^thou  hast  the  planet  star. 
Thou  hast  a  name  whose  characters  of  light  shall  ne'er  depart ; 
'Tis  stamped  upon  the  dullest  brain,  and  warms  the  coldest  heart; 
A  war-cry  fit  for  any  land  where  Freedom's  to  be  won : 
Land  of  the  West !  it  stands  alone — ^it  is  thy  Washington  I 

Rome  had  its  OsBsar,  great  and  brave ;  but  stain  was  on  his  wreath : 
He  lived  the  heartless  conqueror,  and  died  the  tyrant's  death. 
France  had  its  Eagle ;  but  his  wings,  though  lofty  they  might  soar. 
Were  spread  in  fake  ambition's  flight,  and  dipped  in  murder's  gore. 
Those  hero-gods, whose  mighty  sway  would  fain  nave  chained  the  waves- 
Who  fleshed  their  blades  with  tiger  zeal,  to  make  a  world  of  slaves — 
Who,  though  their  kindred  barred  the  path,  still  fiercely  waded  on. 
Oh,  where  shall  be  thew  "  glory"  by  the  side  of  Washington  I 

He  fought,  but  not  with  love  of  strife ;  he  struck  but  to  defend ; 
And  ere  he  turned  a  people's  foe,  he  sought  to  be  a  friend : 
He  strove  to  keep  his  country's  right  by  Reason's  gentle  word. 
And  sighed  when  fell  Injustice  threw  the  challenge — sword  to  sword. 
He  stood  the  firm,  the  calm,  the  wise,  the  patriot  and  sage ; 
He  showed  no  deep,  avenging  hate — no  burst  of  despot  rage. 
He  stood  for  Liberty  and  Truth,  and  daringly  led  on, 
Till  shouts  of  Victory  gave  forth  the  name  of  Washington. 

No  car  of  triumph  bore  him  through  a  city  filled  with  grief ; 
No  groaning  captives  at  the  wheels  proclaimed  him  victor-chief: 
He  broke  the  gyves  of  slavery  with  strong  and  high  disdam ; 
But  cast  no  sceptre  from  the  links  when  he  had  rent  the  chain. 
He  saved  his  land,  but  did  not  lay  his  soldier  trappings  down. 
To  change  them  for  a  regal  vest,  and  don  a  kingly  crown. 
Fame  was  too  earnest  in  her  joy — too  proud  of  such  a  son — 
To  let  a  robe  and  title  mask  her  noble  Washington. 

England,  my  heart  is  truly  thine — ^my  loved,  my  native  earth — 
The  land  that  holds  a  mother's  grave,  and  gave  that  mother  birth ! 
Oh,  keenly  sad  would  be  the  fate  that  thrust  me  from  thy  shore, 
And  faltering  my  breath  that  sighed  "  Farewell  for  evermore  !" 
But  did  I  meet  such  adverse  lot,  1  would  not  seek  to  dwell 
Where  olden  heroes  wrought  the  deeds  for  Homer's  song  to  tell. 

^A  way,  thou  gallant  ship  J"  I'd  cry,  "  and  bear  me  swiftly  on; 

^at  bear  me  from  my  own,  fair  land  to  that  o^  ^^.^hiiigton." 


SONNET. 

'Tis  midniglit !  and  pale  Melancholy  stands 
Beside  me,  wearing  a  funereal  wreath 
Of  yew  and  cypress  :  the  faint  dirge  of  Death 

Moans  in  her  breathing,  while  her  withered  hands 
Fling  corse-bedecking  rosemary  around. 

She  offers  nightshade,  spreads  a  winding-sheet. 

Points  to  the  dining  clay  upon  her  feet, 
And  whispers  tidings  of  the  chamel-ground. 

Oh !  pray  thee.  Melancholy,  do  not  bring 
These  bitter  emblems  with  thee ;  I  can  bear 

With  all  but  these — 'tis  these,  oh  God  !  that  wring 
And  plunge  my  heart  in  maddening  despair. 

Hence,  for  awhile,  pale  Melancholy ;  go ! 

And  let  sweet  slumber  luU  my  weeping  woe. 


LOVE'S  FIEST  DEEAM, 

Bbight  is  the  froth  of  an  eastern  wave, 

As  it  plays  in  the  sun's  last  glow ; 
Pure  is  the  pearl  in  its  crystal  bed, 

Gremming  the  worlds  below ; 
Warm  is  the  heart  that  mingles  its  blood 

In  the  red  tide  of  Glory's  stream ; 
But  more  flashingly  bright,  more  pure,  more  warm. 

Is  "  Love's  first  Dream." 

Hope  paints  the  vision  with  hues,  of  her  own, 

In  all  the  colours  of  Spring ; 
While  the  young  lip  breathes  like  a  dewy  rose 

Fanned  by  the  fire-fly's  wing. 
'Tis  a  fairy  scene,  where  the  fond  soul  roves, 

Exulting  in  Passion's  warm  beam; 
Ah,  sad  'tis  to  think  we  should  wake  with  a  chitl. 

From  **  Love's  first  Dream." 

But  it  fades  like  the  rainbow's  brilliant  arch, 

Scattered  by  clouds  and  wind ; 
Leaving  the  spirit,  unrobed  of  light, 
.  In  darkness  and  teaira  bebmd.. 


When  mortals  loot  back  on  the  heartfelt  woea 
They  have  met  with  in  Life's  rongh  slTeara, 

That  aigli  ia  olt  deepoat  which  Memory  giTea 
To  "  Love's  first  Dream." 


On!  never  chide  the  wing  of  Time, 
Or  say  'tis  tardy  in  its  flight ! 

You'll  find  the  days  speed  quick  enotlgh. 
If  you  but  husbaud  them  aright. 

Thy  span  of  life  ia  waning  fast; 

Beware,  unthiuking  youth,  beware  I 
Tly  soul'a  etmmiiy  depends 

Upon  the  record  moj/iewig  bear ! 

Time  ia  indeed  a  precious  boon. 
But  with  the  boon  a  taak  is  given ; 

The  heart  muat  learn  its  duty  well. 
To  man  on  earth,  and  God  in  heaven. 


re,  unthinking  youth,  beware ! 


THE  SFEGBOTTS  KNIFE. 

TFfBRB  are  hearts— stout  hearts — that  own  no  fear 
At  the  whirling  sword  or  the  darting  spear,^ 
That  are  ready  alike  to  bleed  in  the  dust, 
'Neath  the  sabre's  cut  or  the  bayonet's  thrust ; 
They  heed  not  the  blows  that  Fate  may  deal, 
.  From  the  murderer's  dirk  or  the  soldier's  steel ; 
But  UpB  that  laugh  at  the  dagger  of  strife 
Turn  silent  and  white  from  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Thongb  bright  be  the  hnmish  and  slender  the  blade. 
Sling  it  nigh,  and  the  bravest  are  strangely  afraid ; 
And  the  rope  on  the  beam  or  the  axe  on  tiie  block 
Miave  lesB  terror  to  datint,  RnA  \ea8  ■po^w  \io  fcW^k. 
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Science  may  wield  it,  and  danger  may  ask 
The  hand  to  be  quick  in  its  gory  task : 
The  hour  with  torture  and  death  may  be  rife, 
But  death  is  less  feared  than  the  surgeon's  knife. 

It  shines  in  the  grasp — 'tis  no  weapon  for  play, 

A  shudder  betrays  it  is  speeding  its  way ; 

While  the  quivering  muscle  and  severing  joint 

Are  gashed  by  the  keen  edge  and  probed  by  the  point. 

It  has  reeked  in  the  dark  and  welling  flood, 

Till  purple  and  warm  with  the  heart's  quick  blood ; 

Dripping  it  Homes  from  the  cells  of  life, 

Wlule  glazing  eyes  turn  from  the  surgeon's  knife. 

Braggarts  in  courage,  and  boasters  of  strength. 
At  the  cannon's  mouth  or  the  lance's  length ; 
Ye  who  have  struggled  sword  to  sword, 
With  your  wide  wounds  drenching  the  battle- sward — 
Oh  !  boast  no  more  till  your  soul  be  found 
Unmoved  with  a  breathless  silence  around ; 
And  a  dread  of  the  grave  and  a  hope  of  life ; 
That  rest  on  the  work  of  the  surgeon's  knife. 


•LOVE   ON. 

Love  on,  love  on,  the  soul  nrnst  have  a  shrine— 

The  rudest  breast  must  find  some  hallowed  spot ; 
The  One  who  formed  us  left  no  spark  divine 

In  him  who  dwells  on  earth,  yet  loveth  not. 
Devotion's  links  compose  a  sacred  chain 

Of  holy  brightness  and  unmeasured  length ; 
The  world  with  selfish  rust  and  reckless  stain 

May  mar  its  beauty,  but  not  touch  its  strength. 

Love  on,  love  on — ay,  even  though  the  heart 

We  fondly  build  on  proveth  like  the  sand ; 
Though  one  by  one  Faith's  corner-stones  depart ; 

And  even  Hope's  last  pillar  fails  to  stand  : 
Though  we  may  dread  the  lips  we  once  believed, 

And  know  their  falsehood  shadows  all  our  days ; 
Wto  would  not  rather  trust  and  be  deceived. 

Than  own  the  mean,  cold  spint  tioiait^^Vjttt^^^ 
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Love  on,  love  on,  thongh  we  may  live  to  see 

The  dear  face  whiter  than  its  circling  shrond; 
Though  dark  and  dense  the  gloom  of  l3eath  may  be, 

Aflfection's  glory  yet  shall  pierce  the  cloud. 
The  truest  spell  that  Heaven  can  give  to  lure, 

The  sweetest  prospect  Mercy  can  bestow; 
Is  the  blest  thought  that  bids  the  soul  be  sure 

'Twill  meet  above  the  things  it  loved  below. 

Love  on,  love  on — Creation  breathes  the  words— 

Their  mystic  music  ever  dwells  around ; 
The  strain  is  echoed  by  unnumbered  chords, 

And  gentlest  bosoms  yield  the  fullest  sound. 
As  flowers  keep  springing  though  their  dazzling  Jbloom 

Is  oft  put  forth  for  worms  to  feed  upon, 
So  hearts,  though  wrung  by  traitors  and  the  tomb. 

Shall  still  be  precious,  and  shall  still  love  on. 


TO  THE  SPTEIT  OF  SONG. 

Spirit  op  Song,  thou  hast  left  me  awhile 
To  find  my  joy  in  the  world's  false  smile ; 
Thou  hast  left  me  to  prove  that  world  to  be 
A  dull,  sad  desert,  uncheered  by  thee. 
Oh  !  my  heart  has  been  a  shivering  thing ; 
Like  a  young  bird  missing  its  mother's  wing  : 
It  has  ached  in  secret  and  pined  away 
Through  the  festive  night  and  the  weary  day. 
Spirit  of  Song,  when  thou  art  fled, 

No  light  is  left  on  my  earthly  track ; 
We  must  not  part  till  I  sleep  with  the  dead — 

Spirit  of  song,  I'll  woo  thee  back  ! 

And  yet  I  know  'tis  kind  and  best 
That  thou  for  awhile  shouldst  leave  my  breast ; 
Strings  tuned  too  highly  must  soon  be  snapt, 
Though  the  tone  may  be  rich  and  the  minstrel  rapt ; 
The  heart  that  kindles  a  flame  so  strong 
Can  never  feed  that  flame  for  long ; 
It  would  burn  as  a  sacred  incense  pyre, 
And  be  consumed  by  its  own  wild  fire. 
Spirit  of  Song,  thou  hast  wrung  the  tear ; 
Thou  hast  tortured  with  joy  and  maddened  with  pain ; 
Yet  shine,  thou,  star  of  a  holier  apk^iiQ  \ 
Spirit  of  Song,  be  mine  again.\ 
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m  seek  thee,  but  not  in  the  midnight  crowd. 

Where  revels  are  kept  by  the  gay  and  proud ; 

Not  in  the  city's  clamorous  mart, 

Where  wealth  is  the  idol  of  each  cold  heart ; 

Not  at  the  sculptured  palace  gate, 

That  bars  out  peace  with  towering  state ; 

Not  in  the  region  of  a  throne, 

Where  truth  and  repose  are  rarely  known. 

Spirit  of  Song,  thou  dost  not  dwell 

With  the  sons  of  pomp  or  the  slaves  of  care : 
Their  homes  may  hold  the  glories  of  gold, 

But,  Spirit  of  Song,  ihou  art  not  there  I 

I'll  seek  thee  when  the  night  winds  blow. 
Warming  the  bosom  and  cooling  the  brow ; 
When  the  moon  climbs  over  the  misty  hill. 
When  the  steed  is  unyoked  and  the  hamlet  still; 
When  the  flowers  are  sleeping,  and  diipping  gems 
Hang  like  pearls  on  their  emerald  stems ; 
When  the  cawing  rook  has  gone  to  rest, 
And  the  lark  is  hid  in  his  lowly  nest. 
Spirit  of  Song,  this,  this  is  the  time 

When  wisp-lights  dance  on  the  moor  and  fen ; 
When  the  watch-dog  bays  to  the  curfew  chime — 

Spirit  of  Song, 111  woo  thee  then ! 

1*11  seek  thee  where  the  moonshine  falls 
On  ivied  towers  and  crumbling  walls ; 
Where  the  frog  leaps  on  in  the  rising  dew, 
And  the  owl  hoots  out  with  his  loud  too-whoo : 
Where  the  arms  of  the  clustering  alders  moan» 
Where  the  tall  larch  straggles  dark  and  lone, 
Where  black  pines  crewn  ttie  rugged  steep. 
Where  heather  blooms  and  lichens  creep — 
Spirit  of  Song,  'tis  there  thou  art. 

By  the  desolate  shore  and  heaving  sea : 
Oh !  come  thou  rainbow  of  my  heart. 

Spirit  of  Song,  come  back  to  me  I 

Thou  comest !  I  hear  thy  voice  once  more 
In  the  waters  laving  the  pebbly  shore ; 
Thou  comest  with  breathing  deep  and  sweet. 
Where  the  fitful  breeze  and  the  willows  meet. 
Thou  comest !  I  feel  thy  presence  around ; 
My  harp  and  my  soul  are  alike  unbound ; 
The  world  is  wearing  the  selfsame  hue 
Of  fairy  tinge  it  was  woait  to  do. 
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Spirit  of  Song,  thou  haat  left  me  long, 

But  the  prayer  of  thy  child  has  cot  been,  yain; 

Thou  haat  come  in  tlie  might  of  thy  glory  and  l^ht  j 
Spirit  of  Song,  tbou  art  mine  again  1 


GOD  SPEED  THE  PLOTJGH. 

"  God  speed  the  plough  !"  he  this  &  prayer 
To  find  its  echo  everywhere ; 
But  ourses  on  the  iron  hand 
That  grasps  one  rood  of  "  common"  land. 
Sure  there's  enough  of  earth  hesido. 
Held  by  the  Hona  of  Wealth  and  Prido ; 
Their  glebe  ii  wide  enough  withont 
Our  "  commons"  being  fenced  about ! 

We  guard  the  spot  wh-tre  steeples  riaa 
In  stately  grandeur  to  the  skies ; 
We  mark  the  place  where  altars  shine. 
As  hallowed,  sainted,  ajid  divine ; 
And  just  oa  sacred  shonld  we  hold 
The  turf,  wherp  peasants  blithe  and  bold. 
Can  plant  fJieir  footsteps  day  or  night, 
In  free,  unquestioned,  native  right. 

The  common  range — the  common  ranges 

Oh !  guard  it  from  inrading  change ; 

Though  rongh,  'tis  rich — though  poor,  'tis  bleBtf— 

And  will  be  while  the  skylark's  nest 

And  early  violets  are  there, 

Tilling  with  sweetness  earth  and  air. 

It  glads  the  eye — it  warms  the  soul. 

To  gaze  upon  the  rugged  knoll ; 

Where  tangled  brushwood  twines  across 

The  straggling  brake  and  sedgy  moss, 
,0h!  who  would  give  the  blackthorn  leaves 

For  harvest's  full  and  rustling  sheaves  P 

Oh !  who  would  have  the  grain  spring  up 

Where  now  wo  find  the  daisy's  cap  ; 

Where  clumps  of  dark  red  heather  gleam, 

With  beauty  in  the  summer  beam— 
And  yellow  farze-bloom  laughs  to  scorn 
lour  ripened  hops  and  bmating  'xsra.'i 
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"  God  speed  the  plough !"  but  let  us  trace 
Something  of  Nature's  infant  face ; 
Let  us  behold  some  spot  where  man 
Has  not  yet  set  his  "  bar  and  ban ;" 
Leave  us  the  green  wastes,  fresh  and  wild, 
Tor  poor  man's  beast  and  poor  man's  child  I 

'Tis  well  to  turn  our  trusty  steeds 

In  chosen  stalls  and  clover  meads ; 

We  like  to  see  our  "  gallant  grey" 

SnufF  daintily  his  fragrant  hay ; 

But  the  poor  sandman's  "  Blind  old  Ball" 

Lacks  grooms  and  clover,  oats  and  stall. 

"With  tired  limbs  and  bleeding  back 
He  takes  his  steady,  homeward  track ; 
The  hovel  gained,  he  neighs  with  glee, 
From  burthen,  whip,  and  bridle  free : 
Turned  forth,  he  flings  his  bony  length, 
And  rolls  with  all  his  waning  strength ; 
Up  on  his  trembling  legs  again. 
He  shakes  himself  from  tau  to  mane, 
And,  nibbling  with  a  grateful  zest. 
Finds  on  *'  the  common"  food  and  rest. 

Hark  to  the  shouts  of  peasant  boys. 
With  ill-carved  bats,  and  unchecked  noise ! 
While  "  cricket,"  with  its  light-heeled  mirths 
Leaves  scars  upon  the  grassy  earth 
Too  deeply  lined  by  Summer's  play. 
For  Winter's  storms  to  wear  away. 
Spent  by  the  game,  they  rove  apart, 
With  lounging  form  and  careless  heart ; 
One  by  the  rushy  pond  will  float 
Old  "  Dilworth"  in  a  paj)er  boat ; 
Another  wades,  with  legs  all  bare. 
To  pluck  the  water-lily  fair ; 
Others  will  sit  and  chatter  o'er 
The  village  fund  of  cricket  lore- 
Quote  this  rare  '*  catch,"  and  that  bold  "  run," 
Till,  having  gossiped  down  the  sun, 
They  promise,  with  a  loud  "  Good  night !" 
That,  if  to-morrow's  sky  be  bright. 
They'll  be  again  where  they  have  been 
For  years — upon  the  "  common  green." 

The  chicken  tribe— the  duckling  brood, 
Oo  there  to  scratch  tiieir  daiv\.y  ioQ^\ 
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Thft  woodaum's  ooU— tbe  mdoVi  oom. 
VirinldlUBf— tmtefhered— ihe^  may'  Wown; 
And,  thbfa^  llie  putnrage  be  teaa. 
It  aavia  from  kecoa  and  Btarring  want. 

"  God  speed  tbe  plough !"  let  fields  be  tilled, 
IiSt  ricka  be  Leaped  and  ^uruers  filled^ 
Tis  good  to  count  tbe  Autumn  gold, 
And  try  low  much  our  barna  can  halit 
Bat  every  Engliab  heart  will  tell 
It  loved  an  ''Engliali  commoit"  well; 
■And  curae  tlie  hard  and  griping  hand 
Tba,i  wresta  away  siich  "  hallowed"  land: 
That  Bkuta  the  greeu  waste,  freah  and  wild: 
Vrom  poOT  maa'B  beast  and  poor  man's  obfld. 


THE  OLD  VTT.T.-STTnBAW, 

Buimnn.  straamletl  hoir  ^mdons  to  me 
Was  the  green-swarded  paradise  watered  by  thee ; 
,  I  dieam  of  thee  still,  as  thon  wert  in  my  youth, 
Thy  meanderings  haunt  me  with  freshness  and  truth. 

I  had  heard  of  full  many  a  river  of  fame, 
With  its  wide  rolling  flood,  and  its  classical  name ; 
But  the  Tharaea  of  Old  England,  the  Tiber  of  Eome, 
Conld  not  peer  with  the  mfi-streamlet  close  to  my  home. 

Fnll  well  I  remember  the  gravelly  spot, 
Where  I  slyly  repaired  though  I  knew  I  onght  not; 
Where  I  stood  with  my  handful  of  pebbles  to  make 
That  formation  of  fancy,  a  duck  and  a  drake. 

How  severe  was  the  scolding,  how  heavy  tie  threat 
When  my  pinafore  hung  on  me  dirty,  and  wet; 
How  heedlessly  silent  1  stood  to  be  told 
Of  the  danger  of  drowning,  the  risk  of  a  oold ! 

"Now  mark!"  cried  a  mother,  "the  mischief  done  there 
la  nnbearable— go  to  that  stream  if  yon  dare  I" 
Sat  I  sped  to  that  atream  like  a  frolicaome  colt, 
■For  J  i£ew  that  her  thander-doud  carried  no  bolt. 
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ThoTigh  puzzled  with  longitude,  adverb  and  noun, 
Till  my  forehead  was  sunk  in  a  studious  frown ; 
Yet  that  stream  was  a  Lethe  that  swept  from  my  soul 
The  granmiar,  the  globes,  and  the  tutor's  control. 

I  wonder  if  still  the  young  anglers  begin, 
As  I  did,  with  willow- wand,  packthread,  and  pin ; 
When  I  threw  in  my  line,  with  expectancy  high 
As  to  perch  in  my  basket,  and  eels  in  a  pie : 

When  T  watched  every  bubble  that  broke  on  a  weed, 
Yet  found  I  caught  nothing  but  lily  and  reed ; 
Till  time  and  discernment  be^an  to  instil 
The  manoeuvres  of  Walton  with  infinite  skiU. 

Full  soon  I  discovered  the  birch-shadowed  place 
That  harboured  the  trout  and  the  silver-backed  dace ; 
Where  the  coming  of  night  found  me  blest  and  content, 
With  my  patience  unworn,  and  my  fishing-rod  bent. 

How  fresh  were  the  flags  on  the  stone- studded  ridge. 
That  rudely  supported  the  narrow  oak  bridge : 
And  that  bridge,  oh !  how  boldly  and  safely  I  ran 
On  the  thin  plank  that  now  I  should  timidly  scan, 

I  traversed  it  often  at  fall  of  the  night, 

When  the  clouds  of  December  shut  out  the  moon's  light ; 

A  mother  might  tremble,  but  I  never  did ; 

For  my  footing  was  sure,  though  the  pale  stars  were  hid. 

When  the  breath  of  stem  winter  had  fettered  the  tide. 
What  joy  to  career  on  its  feet-warming  slide ; 
With  mirth  in  each  eye,  and  bright  health  on  each  cheek, 
While  the  gale  in  our  faces  came  piercing  and  bleak. 

The  snow-flakes  fell  thick  on  our  wind-roughened  curls, 
But  we  laughed  as  we  shook  off  the  feathery  pearls ; 
And  the  running,  the  tripping,  the  puU  and  tne  haul 
Had  a  glorious  end  in  the  slip  and  the  sprawl. 

Oh  !  I  loved  the  wild  place  where  the  clear  ripples  flowed 
On  their  serpentine  way  o'er  the  pebble-strewed  road ; 
Where,  mounted  on  Dobbin,  we  youngsters  would  dash ; 
Both  pony  and  rider  enjoying  the  splash. 

How  often  I  tried  to  teach  Pincher  the  tricks 
Of  diving  for  pebbles  and  swimming  for  sticks ; 
But  my  doctrines  could  never  induce  the  loved  bnviiA 
To  consider  iiydraulics  a  pleaftant  piix^xy!^. 
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Did  a,forcihla  argument  sometimea  prevail. 
What  a.  woful  espression  was  seen  in  hia  tail; 
And,  thaugli  bitterly  vexed,  I  >?as  mitdo  to  agree, 
That  Dido,  the  apaniel,  swam  bottar  than  he. 

What  pleasure  it  waa  to  spring  forth  in  the  son. 
When  the  achool-door  was  oped,  and  our  leasons  were  done. 
When  "Where  shall  we  play?"  waa  the  doubt  and  the  call. 
And  "  Down  by  the  mUI-stream"  waa  echoed  by  all. 

When  tired  of  childhood's  rode,  boisterous  pranhg. 
We  pulled  the  tail  rusliea  that  grew  on  its  banks ; 
And,  buaily  quiet,  we  sat  ourselves  down 
To  weave  the  rough  basket,  or  plait  the  light  crown. 

I  remember  the  branch  of  onr  fairy -built  ship. 
How  we  set  her  white  sails,  pulled  her  anchor  atrip  j 
Till  mischievous  bauds,  working  hard  at  the  craft) 
Turned  the  ehip  to  a  boat,  and  the  boat  to  a  rsft. 

The  first  of  my  doggerel  breathings  was  there, — 
'Twaa  the  hope  of  a  poet,  "  An  Ode  to  Despair ;" 
I  won't  vouch  for  its  metre,  its  sense,  or  its  rhyme. 
Bat  I  know  that  I  then  thought  it  truly  sublime. 

Beautiful  streamlet !  I  dream  of  thee  atill, 

Of  thy  pouring  cascade,  and  the  tio-tac-ing  mill ; 

Thou  liveat  in  memoir,  and  wilt  not  depart, 

For  thy  waters  seem  blent  with  the  streams  of  my  heart 

Home  of  my  yonth  !  if  I  (;o  to  thee  now, 
None  can  remember  my  voice  or  my  bi"ow ; 
None  can  remember  the  sunny-faced  child. 
That  played  by  the  w  ate  r-mdl  joyous  and  wild. 

The  aged,  who  laid  their  thin  hands  on  my  head. 
To  smooth  my  dark,  shining  curls,  reat  with  the  dead; 
The  yonng.who  partook  of  my  eporta  and  my  glee. 
Can  see  nanght  but  a  wandenng  stranger  in  me. 

BeantiAil  streamlet !  I  sought  thee  again, 
But  the  changes  that  marked  thee  awakened  deep  pain ; 
Desolation  had  reitmed,  thou  wert  not  as  of  yore — 
Home  of  my  Childhood,  111  see  thee  no  more ! 
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Oh  !  why  does  tlie  wliite  man  hang  on  my  path, 

Like  the  hound  on  the  tiger's  track  P 
Does  the  flush  of  my  dark  skin  awaken  his  wrath  ? 

Does  he  covet  the  bow  at  my  back  ? 
He  has  rivers  and  seas  where  the  billow  and  breeze 

Bear  riches  for  him  alone  ; 
And  the  sons  of  the  wood  never  plunge  in  the  flood 

That  the  white  man  calls  his  own. 
Then  why  should  he  covet  the  streams  where  none 

But  the  red-skin  dare  to  swim  ? 
Oh !  why  should  he  wrong  the  hunter  one 

Who  never  did  harm  to  him  ? 

The  Father  above  thought  fit  to  give 

To  the  white  man  corn  and  wine ;  # 

There  are  golden  fields  where  he  may  live, 

But  the  forest  shades  are  mine. 
The  eagle  has  its  place  of  rest, 

The  wild  horse  where  to  dwell ; 
And  the  Spirit  who  gave  the  bird  its  nest. 

Made  me  a  home  as  well. 
Then  back,  go  back  from  the  red-skin's  track. 

For  the  hunter's  eyes  grow  dim. 
To  find  the  white  man  wrongs  the  one 

Who  never  did  harm  to  him. 

Oh  !  why  does  the  pale-face  always  call 

The  red  mao  "  heathen  brute  ?" 
He  does  not  bend  where  the  dark  knees  fall, 

But  the  tawny  Up  is  mute. 
We  cast  no  blame  on  his  creed  or  name, 

Or  his  tem])les,  fine  and  high ; 
But  he  mocks  at  us  with  a  laughing  word 

When  we  worship  a  star-lit  sky. 
Yet,  white  man,  what  has  thy  good  faith  done. 

And  where  can  its  mercy  be, 
If  it  teach  thee  to  hate  the  hunter  one 

Who  never  did  hainn  to  thee  ? 

We  need  no  book  to  tell  us  how 

Our  lives  shall  pass  awav  ; 
For  we  see  the  onward  torrent  flow. 

And  the  mighty  tree  decay. 
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Let  thy  ton.^e  be  true  and  thy  heart  be  brave," 

Is  amon^  the  red-skins'  lore ; 
We  can  bring  down  the  swift  wing  and  dive  in  the  wave, 

And  we  see!:  to  know  no  more. 
Then  back,  go  back,  and  let  ns  run 

With  strong,  unfettered  limb ; 
For  why  should  the  white  man  wrong  the  one 

Who  never  did  harm  to  him  P 

We  know  there's  a  hand  that  has  fixed  the  hill 

And  planted  the  prairie  plain ; 
That  can  fling  the  hghtnings  when  it  will. 

And  pour  out  the  torrent  rain. 
Far  awa^  and  alone,  where  the  headlong  tide 

Dashes  on  with  our  bold  canoe, 
We  ask  and  trust  that  hand  to  guide 

And  carry  us  safely  through. 
The  Great  Spirit  dwells  in  the  beautiful  sun, 

And  while  we  kneel  in  its  light, 
"Who  will  not  own  that  the  hunter  one 

Has  an  altar  pure  and  bright  P 

The  painted  streak  on  a  warrior's  cheek 

Appears  a  wondrous  thing ; 
The  white  man  stares  at  a  wampum  belt, 

And  a  plume  from  the  heron's  wing. 
But  the  red  man  wins  the  panthers'  skins 

To  cover  his  dauntless  form  ; 
While  the  iDale-face  hides  his  breast  in  a  garb 

That  he  takes  from  the  crawling  worm. 
And  your  lady  fair,  with  her  gems  so  rare, 

Her  ruby,  gold,  and  pearl, 
Would  be  as  strange  to  other  eyes 

As  the  bone-decked  Indian  girl. 

Then  why  does  the  cruel,  white  man  come 

With  the  war-whoop's  yelling  sound  ? 
Oh  !  why  does  he  take  our  wigwam  home. 

And  the  jungled  hunting-ground  ? 
The  wolf-cub  has  its  lair  of  rest. 

The  wild  horse  where  to  dwell. 
And  the  Spirit  who  gave  the  bird  its  nest 

Made  me  a  place  as  well. 
Then  back,  go  back,  from  the  red-skin's  track ; 

For  the  hunter's  eyes  grow  dim. 
To  £nd  that  the  white  man  wrongs  the  one 
Who  never  did  harm  to  him. 


'TIS  SWEET  TO  LOVE  IN  CHILDHOOD. 

'Tis  sweet  to  love  in  Childhood,  when  the  souls  that  we  bequeath 

Are  beautiful  in  freshness  as  the  coronals  we  wreathe ; 

When  we  feed  the  gentle  robin,  and  caress  the  leaping  hound, 

And  linger  latest  on  the  spot  where  buttercups  are  found ; 

When  we  seek  the  bee  and  ladybird  with  laughter,  shout,  and  song, 

And  think  the  day  for  wooing  them  can  never  be  too  long : 

Oh !   'tis  sweet  to  love  in  Childhood,  and  though  stirred  by  meane 

things, 
The  music  that  the  heart  yields  then,  will  never  leave  its  strings. 

'Tis  sweet  to  love  in  after  years  the  dear  one  by  our  side ; 
To  dote  with  all  the  mingled  joys  of  passion,  hope,  and  pride ; 
To  think  the  chain  around  our  oreast  will  hold  still  warm  and  fast ; 
And  grieve  to  know  that  Death  must  come  to  break  the  link  at  last. 
But  when  the  rainbow  span  of  bliss  is  waning,  hue  by  hue. 
When  eyes  forget  their  kindly  beams,  and  lips  become  less  true ; 
When  stricken  hearts  are  pining  on  through  many  a  lonely  hour. 
Who  would  not  sigh  "  'Tis  safer  far,  to  love  the  bird  and  flower !" 

*Tis  sweet  to  love  in  ripened  a^e  the  trumpet  blast  of  Fame, 
To  pant  to  live  on  Gloiy's  scrjil,  thou^^h  blood  may  trace  the  name; 
'Tis  sweet  to  love  the  heap  of  gold,  and  hug  it  to  our  breast — 
To  trust  it  as  the  guiding  star,  and  anchor  of  our  rest, 
But  such  devotion  will  not  serve,  however  strong  the  zeal, 
To  overthrow  the  altar  where  our  Childhood  loved  to  kneeL 
Some  bitter  moment  shall  o'ercast  the  sun  of  wealth  and  power. 
And  then  proud  man  would  fain  go  back  to  worship  bird  and  flower. 


HONE  STY- A  FRAGMENT. 

I  TELL  you,  sir,  that  Honesty  is  nought 

But  a  mere  word  bandied  by  men's  lips ; 

It  is  a  quality  that  does  insure 

Hate's  venomed  arrows,  and  affords  a  prey 

For  human  bloodhounds  to  hunt  down  to  death. 

There  have  he&ii  honest  men — there  may  he  such. 

Some  have  been  bold  enough  to  breathe  aloud 

Their  own  peculiar  homage  to  the  God 

Who  formed  at  first,  and  who  at  last  shall  judge. 

They  did  avow  their  faith  with  steady  ze&U 

Nor  let  their  breast  be  waxped  )&^  )ot&»  ox  ^Qja^aS^. 
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"Wbat  were  the  guerdons  of  ("iicK  honest  toogTieaf 

^e  chain,  the  rack,  the  fagot,  and  the  stake ; 

And  the  sharp  crackhng  of  conaaming  bonea. 

Commingled  with  the  yell  of  saintly  fiends, 

Served  aa  encouragement  to  speak  the  truth. 

Some  have  been  honest — rarely ;  Btrangely  so ; 

In  that  Elyaium  of  craft — a  Court. 

With  most  presuming  speech  the  patriot  one 

Has  offered  atera  advice  to  sceptred  fools, 

Servine  a  people  rather  than  a  king ; 

And  what  the  thanks  he  gained  P    A  traitor's  nan 

At  least;  perchance  the  secret  poison-cup 

Or  public  scaffold,  teaching  senators 

A  glorions  lesson  in  the  book  of— tkhth. 

Go,  face  the  hnngry  hon  hi  his  path. 
Tread  on  the  serpent  in  his  torpid  coil. 
And  less  of  risk  will  wait  upon  such  deed 

"  Than  on  the  effort  that  shall  seek  to  tear 

t'The  specious  mask  from  gilded  rogueir. 

I    Oh!  'tis  a  goodly  thing  "this  Honesty! 

'  .An  estimable  feature  in  a  watchdog; 

*    And  there  repaid  and  valued ;  but  the  mun 
Who  takes  up  Candour  for  his  standard  word. 
Scorning  the  Proteus  shapes  of  mean  diasemblanoe, 
Acts  just  as  wisely  as  the  soldier  does 
Who  draws  his  sword  and  Uings  away  his  shield. 

Try  ye  how  uncloaked  Honesty  will  thrive 
With  close  and  kindred  frienda  or  passing  strangers. 
Confess  your  errors  with  a  ready  grace ; 
Own  you  have  sina,  and  tell  how  Paasion  throbs 
With  earnest  pulse  at  some  forbidden  shrine ; 
Proclaim  how  dark  Revenge  excites  your  soul ; 
Betray  the  latent  spring  of  selfish  Pride 
That  moves  the  blazoned  hand  of  Charity : 
Publish  the  flaws  and  blots  that  "  flesh  is  heir  toj" 
Speak  out — appear  the  chequered  thing  you  are; 
Aiid  see  if  Mercy  will  befriend  your  cause, 
Or  any  voice  commend  your  gnileleas  tongue. 
No,  no.    The  herd  around,  who  hide,  perchance, 
More  guilt  nnder  more  cunning,  will  pounce  down. 
Like  hungry  hawks  upon  a  wandering  bird. 
They  will  condemn  the  heart  that's  frank  enough 
To  speak  its  folly,  and  yet  babble  forth 
"Aa  boneat  man's  the  noWeat  tioA  of  God." 


I 
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Oh,  Honesty !  thou  art  indeed  a  gem 
Of  matchless  brilliancy ;  but  he  who  wears  thee 
Finds  the  pure  jewel  is  a  target  mark 
For  every  bolt  that  worldly  knaves  can  shoot ; 
Till,  worn  and  harassed  by  the  goading  strife. 
He  flings  the  lustre  from  nis  struggling  breast, 
And  walks  the  road  of  life  like  all  wise  men, 
A  flattering  trickster.     He  must  learn  to  look 
All  smiles  and  courtesy  to  those  above  him ; 
Be  their  ways  good  or  evil.     He  must  give 
The  hand  of  Friendship  where  he  may  de8j)ise ; 
Woo  the  rich  fool,  and  meet  the  titled  villain 
With  eulogistic  greeting  and  glad  aspect. 
He  must  be  all  things  for  all  purposes ; 
Veer  with  Opinion's  compass,  let  it  point 
Wherever  it  may,  and  breathe  soft  eloquence 
In  praise  of  even  that  he  inly  loathes. 

'Tis  sad,  but  'tis  most  true — that  Honesty 

Is  like  the  phantom  sprites  in  grandams'  tales — 

Much  oftener  prated  of  than  seen ;  and  'tis 

As  tme  and  sad,  that  it  is  safer  far 

To  sin,  like  Lucifer,  in  wily  guise ; 

Than  simply  err,  and  tell  the  wrong  we  d** 


SONG  OF  THE  WORM. 

The  worm,  the  rich  worm,  has  a  noble  domain 

In  the  field  that  is  stored  with  its  millions  of  slain ; 

The  chamel-grounds  widen,  to  me  they  belong," 

With  the  vaults  of  the  sepulchre,  sculptured  and  strong. 

The  tower  of  ages  in  fragments  is  lai^ 

Moss  grows  on  the  stones,  and  I  lurk  in  its  shade ; 

And  tne  hand  of  the  giant  and  heart  of  the  brave 

Must  turn  weak  and  submit  to  the  worm  and  the  grave. 

Daughters  of  earth,  if  I  happen  to  meet 

Your  bloom-placking  fingers  and  sod-treading  feet — 

Oh !  turn  not  away  with  the  shriek  of  disgust 

From  the  thing  you  must  mate  with  in  darkness  and  dust. 

Your  eyes  may  be  flashing  in  pleasure  and  pride, 

'Neath  the  crown  of  a  Queen  or  the  wreath  of  a  bride ; 

Your  lips  may  be  fresh  and  your  cheeka  tcl?*^  \«ki^Ma — 

Let  a  few  years  pass  over,  and  1  BlttB3i'^^3!aftt«k« 


CitioB  of  splendour,  wbcre  palacG  and  gate. 
Where  the  marble  of  fitrenyth  and  tliR  purple  of  stat 
Where  the  mart  and  arena,  the  olive  and  vme. 
Once  flouriahed  in  glory ;  oh. !  are  ye  not  mine  P 
Go  loot  for  fa.med  Carthage,  and  lahall  he  found 
In  the  desolate  ruin  and  weed-covered  mound ; 
And  the  Bliine  of  ray  trailing  discoverB  my  home, 
'Mid  the  pBlara  of  Tyre  and  the  temples  of  Eome. 

I  am  sacredly  sheltered  and  daintily  fed 
Where  the  velvet  bedecks,  and  the  white  laivn  is  spread; 
I  may  feast  nudiaturbed,  I  may  dwell  ajid  carouse 
On  the  sweetest  of  lipa  and  the  smoothest  of  brows. 
The  voice  of  the  seitou,  the  chink  of  the  spade, 
Sound  merrily  under  the  willow's  dank  shade. 
They  ojo  carnival  notes,  and  I  travel  with  glee 
To  leaxn  what  the  churohyanl  has  given  to  me. 

Oh!  the  worm,  the  rich  wonn,  has  a  nohlo  domain, 
For  where  monareha  are  voicelasa  T  revel  and  reigu ; 
I  delve  at  my  case  and  regale  where  I  may ; 
None  dispute  with  the  worm  in  hie  will  or  hia  way. 
The  high  and  the  bright  for  my  feasting  mu^t  fall-^ 
Youth,  Beauty,  and  Manhood,  I  prey  on  ye  all ; 
The  prince  and  the  peasant,  the  despot  and  slave ; 
All,  all  must  bow  down  to  the  norm  and  the  grave. 


■WEALTH. 

What  is  Wealth  P  ye  worldly  knaves, 
Uammoii's  crew  of  fettered  slavei^— 
Te  who  seem  to  know  ao  well 
What  is  Wealth— T  bid  ye  t«U ! 
Spendthrift  young,  and  miser  grey ; 
All  may  guess  what  ye  will  say ; 
Milhons  cry,  "  'Tia  gold  alone!" 
And  millions  echo  taek  the  tone. 

What  is  Wealth  P  ask  all  aronnd — 
We  hear  men  breathe  one  commott  sonn 
We  eee  them  turn  with  eager  stare, 
T6gaze  Qpon  "therichfiBfhfea" 
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The  maiden  weds,  and  we  are  told, 
Weds  well,  because  her  lord  hath  gold, 
Ye  fools,  and  is  there  nothing  more 
Worth  calling  wealth,  but  yellow  ore  P 

Hath  Heaven  dispensed  to  mortal  share 
Nought  else  to  claim  our  ceaseless  care  P 
Is  there  no  music  we  can  think 
So  perfect  as  the  ducat's  chink  P 
No  Eden  left  to  wander  through. 
Save  the  deep  caverns  of  Peru? 
Is  wealth  a  blessing  none  can  hold, 
Save  in  the  shape  of  worshipped  "  gold  P" 

Oh,  hoodwinked  creatures  that  we  are ! 
To  see  but  one  soul-guiding  star, 
When  there  are  myriad  rays  of  light 
More  pure,  more  warm,  and  full  as  bright ! 
Riches,  what  are  ye  ?  Oh,  how  blind 
Is  he  who  cannot,  will  not  find 
The  choicest  **  wealth"  held  from  above 
In  peaceful  health  and  trusting  love ! 

Who  shall  say  what  the  boon  is  worth, 
To  rise  from  slumber  and  ffo  forth, 
To  shout,  to  leap,  to  laugh,  to  run, 
'Twixt  the  green  grass  and  golden  sun  P 
To  see  the  mountain  high  and  wide. 
And  feel  that  we  can  climb  its  bide. 
And  breathe  upon  that  mountain  peak 
With  bounding  limb  and  mantling  cheek. 

Oh,  who  would  weigh  the  coffer  chest 
Against  a  fond  and  faithful  breast  P 
Who  would  not  rather  bear  to  part 
With  all  before  a  clinging  heart  P 
What  though  no  gleaming  gem  may  deck 
The  arm  that  twines  about  our  nect; 
Does  not  that  arm  keep  out  the  cold 
Better  than  stately  cloth-of-gold  P 

Riches,  what  are  ye  P  let  ns  look 
Abroad  upon  the  gushing  brook, 
Where  the  cool  tide  pours  fast  and  clear. 
Fresh  to  the  pilgrim  as  the  peer. 
Let  our  steps  wander  where  the  mead 
Fattens  the  wild  bee  and  the  steed : 
These,  these  are  "  wealtV'  y^  ^o^^  ^^  ^msX»\ 
That  docB  not  flee  nor  *'  gatbet  xwaXr 


IM  THE  BOOM  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

GctMte  the  morning's  spicy  breeze, 
That  plays  among  the  forest  trees ! 
Go,  loiter  in  the  noon-tide  ray, 
That  flashes  on  the  harvest  day ! 
Gro,  dream  in  evening's  twilight  hour, 
With  nestling  bird  and  closing  flower ! 
No  lock  is  placed,  no  bar,  no  wall — 
These,  these  are  "  wealth  "  that's  free  to  alL 

Go  where  the  lime  and  citron  spread 
Their  branches  round  the  weaned  head  I 
Go  where  the  bloomy  clusters  shine. 
And  myrtles  mingle  with  the  vine ! 
Was  it  not  said  of  one  of  old. 
Great  with  his  glory  and  his  gold ; 
That  he,  in  all  his  pomp,  must  yield, 
To  the  sweet  "  lilies  of  the  field  ?" 

Wealth,  Wealth !  oh,  God  has  given  much 

Of  treasure  that  we  deem  not  such ; 

And  lips  of  truth  will  quickly  own 

Biches  dwell  not  in  gold  alone. 

Toil  on,  vain  man,  and  think  no  fame 

Like  that  which  marks  a  Croesus'  name ; 

But  sadlv  poor  are  they  who  hold 

No  Wealth  that's  dearer  than  their  gold. 


THE  ROOM  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

There's  a  room  I  love  dearly — the  sanctum  of  bliss, 
That  contains  all  the  comforts  I  least  like  to  miss ; 
Where,  like  ants  in  a  hillock,  we  run  in  and  out, 
Where  sticks  grace  the  corner,  and  hats  lie  about ; 
Where  no  idlers  dare  come  to  annoy  or  amuse 
With  their  "  morning  call"  budget  of  scandalous  news. 
'Tis  the  room  of  the  Household — the  sacredly  free — 
'Tis  the  room  of  the  Household  that's  dearest  to  me. 

The  romp  may  be  fearlessly  carried  on  there, 
No  "  bijouterie"  rubbish  solicits  our  care ; 
All  things  are  as  meet  for  the  hand  as  the  eye, 
And  patchwork  and  scribbling  unheeded  may  lie ; 
"  Black  Tom"  may  be  perched  on  the  sofa  or  chairs, 
Se  may  stretch  his  sharp  talons  and  scatter  his  hairs ; 
Wet  boots  may  *'  come  in,"  and  the  ink-drop  may  fall, 
li^or  the  room  of  the  Household  ia  "\\\)Gxl3  Ww." 
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There  is  sometliing  tinpleasant  in  company  days. 
When  saloons  are  dressed  out  for  Terpsichore's  maze ; 
When  the  graceful  Mazourka  and  Weippert-led  band 
Leave  the  plain  country  dance-people  all  at  a  stand. 
There's  more  mirth  in  the  jig,  and  the  amateur's  stmm, 
When  the  parchment-spread  battledore  serves  as  a  dnun. 
When  Apollo  and  Momus  together  unite, 
Till  the  Household-room  rings  with  our  laughing  delig];it. 

Other  rooms  may  be  rich  in  the  gorgeous  display 

Of  Murillos,  and  Titians  in  boasted  array : 

But  the  Morland  and  Wilkie  that  hang  on  the  wall 

Of  the  family  parlour,  out-value  them  all. 

The  gay  ottomans,  claiming  such  special  regard, 

Are  exceedingly  fine,  but  exceedingly  hard ; 

They  may  serve  for  state  purpose— but  go,  if  you  please, 

To  the  Household-room  cushions  for  comfort  and  ease. 

And  the  bookshelves — where  tomes  of  all  sizes  are  spread. 
Not  placed  to  be  looked  at,  but  meant  to  be  read ; 
All  defaced  and  bethumbed,  and  I  would  not  be  sworn, 
But  some  volumes,  perchance  the  most  precious,  are  torn. 
There's  the  library  open ; — but  if  your  heart  yearns. 
As  all  human  hearts  must,  for  the  song  of  a  6ums, 
Or  the  tale  of  a  "  Yicar" — that  ever  rich  gem, — 
You  must  go  to  the  room  of  the  Household  for  them. 

'Tis  the  shadiest  place  when  the  blazing  sun  flings 
His  straight  rays  on  the  rose  and  the  buttei-fly's  wings ; 
For  the  first  beams  of  morning  are  all  that  dare  peep 
Through  the  windows  where  myrtle  and  eglantine  creep. 
Happy  faces  assemble  with  cheerful  salute, 
When  the  summer  meal  tempts  with  its  cream  and  its  fruit : 
But  the  board's  not  so  merry,  the  meal's  not  so  sweet 
If  'tis  out  of  the  room  of  the  Household  we  meet. 

And  that  room  is  the  one  that  is  sought  by  us  still,        • 
When  the  night  clouds  of  winter  bring  darkness  and  chiU; 
When  the  ramblers  return  from  their  toil  or  their  play. 
And  tell  over  the  news  and  the  deeds  of  the  day. 
When  the  favoured  old  dog  takes  his  place  on  the  rug. 
Curled  up  in  the  firelight — aU  warmly  and  snug ; 
While  the  master  sits  nodding  before  the  bright  flame. 
Till  the  hound  snores  aloud,  and  the  Squire  does  the  same. 

I've  wandered  far  off,  over  "  moorland  and  lea»" 

O'er  the  fairest  of  earth  and  the  bluest  of  sea ; 

It  was  health  that  I  sought — ^but,  «X«ia\  \  ooroi^^si^ 

The  pursuit  was  in  vain  while  lay  \vfe^xV)\cy^"^\3^^K£D^ 


THE  FLEDGE. 

The  room  of  the  Houaehold  had  hound  with  a  spell, 
Ajid  I  knew  not  till  then  that  1  loved  it  so  well ; 
"  Take  me  back  to  that  room,"  waa  mj  prayer  and  my  cty, 
"  For  my  lauguiahiug  spirit  does  nothing  but  sigh.'' 

There  was  light  in  my  glance  when  I  saw  the  green  woof 
Of  old  olra-treea  lialf  acreening  the  turreted  roof; 
I  grew  BtroQg  as  I  passed  o'er  the  daiay-girt  track, 
And  the  Newfoundland  eentinel  welcomed  me  back. 
But  the  pulau  of  ray  i^oj  waB  most  warmly  Bincare 
When  I  met  the  old  laces,  familiar  and  dear; 
WhenlJomigediitthe  "  Hoaaehold-rooio,"  taking  my  rert;, 
With  A  tinge  on  my  cheek,  and  content  in  my  breast. 


THE  PLEDGE, 

Fnu.  oft  we  breathe  and  echo  ronnd, 

With  cheering  shunt  and  minatrel  soimd, 

A  name  that  Honesty  would  write 

In  colours  anj'thiiig  but  bright. 

Bbt  shame  be  on  l£e  hands  that  hold 

The  wine-cnp  at  the  shrine  of  gold ! 

Sh&me  on  the  slavish  hpB  th»t  part 

To  ntter  what  beliea  the  heart! 

Fill  high,  fill  high,  while  Truth  stands  by 

To  echo  back  the  lauding  cry ; 

But  gall  be  on  the  goblet's  edge 

For  him  who  yields  the  worthless  pledge. 

However  rich  the  stream  that's  poured 
In  homage  at  the  banqnet  board, 
^0  coward,  fool,  or  wealthy  knave ; 
Let,  let  us  spurn  the  tainted  wave. 
Far  sweeter  is  the  foaming  ale 
That  circles  with  the  fireaide  tale : 
While  sacred  words  and  beaming  eyes 
Proclaim  we  pledge  the  souls  we  prize. 
I'.ill  high,  fill  high,  while  Truth  stands  by 
To  echo  back  the  lauding  cry ; 
Sat  let  the  glad.  libation  prove 
2afl  meed  ofFneadeliip,  Wortli,  B,u4Love. 
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Let  warm  Affection  light  the  drattght. 
Then  be  the  nectar  deeply  quaffed  : 
Let  Genius  claim  it — gift  divine — 
And  all  shall  drain  the  hallowed  wine ; 
Let  goodness  have  the  honour  due, 
Drink  to  the  poor  man  if  he's  true ; 
And  ne'er  forget  that  star's  the  best 
That's  worn  not  on  but  in  the  breast. 
Fill  high,  fill  high,  while  Truth  stands  by 
To  echo  back  the  lauding  cry : 
But  gall  be  on  the  goblet's  edge 
For  him  who  yields  the  worthless  pledge^ 


THE  FUTUBE. 

It  was  good,  it  was  kind,  in  the  Wise  One  above, 
To  fling  Destiny's  veil  o'er  the  face  of  our  years ; 

That  we  dread  not  the  blow  that  shall  strike  at  our  love, 
And  expect  not  the  beams  that  shall  dry  up  our  tears. 

Did  we  know  that  the  voices,  now  gentle  and  bland. 
Would  forego  the  fond  word  and  the  whisperinff  tone ; 

Did  we  know  that  the  eager  and  warm  pressing  hand 
Would  be  joyfully  forward  in  "  casting  the  stone ;" 

Did  we  know  the  affection  engrossing  our  soul 
Would  end,  as  it  oft  does,  in  sadness  and  pain ; 

That  the  passionate  breast  would  but  hazard  its  rest. 
And  be  wrecked  on  the  shore  it  is  panting  to  gain : 

Oh !  did  we  but  know  of  the  shadows  so  nigh, 
The  world  would  indeed  be  a  prison  of  gloom ; 

All  light  would  be  quenched  in  youth's  eloquent  eye, 
And  the  prayer-lisping  infant  would  ask  for  the  tomb. 

For  if  Hope  be  a  star  that  may  lead  ns  astray. 
And  "  deceiveth  the  heart,"  as  the  aged  ones  preach ; 

Yet  'twas  Mercy  that  gave  it,  to  beacon  our  way, 
Though  its  halo  illumes  where  we  never  can  reach. 

Though  Friendship  but  flit,  like  a  meteor  gleam, 
Though  it  burst,  like  a  mom-lighted  bubble  of  dew; 

Though  it  passes  away,  like  a  lea?  on  the  «>iT«%X£v^ 
Yet  'tis  hliffB  while  we/cwwyy  t\ie  -rawmSaXn^^* 
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Oh !  'tis  well  tliat  the  Future  is  hid  from  our  sight; 

That  we  walk  in  the  sunshine,  nor  dream  of  the  cloud ; 
That  we  cherish  a  flower,  and  think  not  of  blight ; 

That  we  dance  with  the  loom  that  may  weave  us  a  shroud. 

It  was  good,  it  was  kind,  in  the  Wise  One  above, 
To  fling  Destiny's  veil  o'er  the  face  of  our  years ; 

That  we  dread  not  the  blow  that  will  strike  at  our  love, 
And  expect  not  the  beams  that  will  dry  up  our  tears. 


MY  MUEBAY  PLAID. 

My  Murray  plaid,  my  Murray  plaid, 

I  love  thee,  tnough  vain  tongues  have  said 

That  thou  art  all  unflt  to  be 

So  praised,  so  worn,  so  prized  by  me. 

Wise  men  have  ever  shrewdly  guessed 

That  plainest  friends  are  oft  the  best ; 

'Tis  so — my  silks  and  lustres  fade, 

But  thou'rt  unchanged,  my  Murray  plaid. 

There  was  no  colour,  gay  or  light, 
To  lure  and  fix  my  wandering  sight ; 
But  darkened  shades  of  myrtle  green. 
Parted  with  sombre  black  between ; 
The  lines  of  purple  broadly  spread. 
Bight-angled  with  the  stripes  of  red. 
These,  these  were  all  the  tints  that  made 
The  charms  about  my  Murray  plaid. 

How  sofb  and  full  the  foldings  lie, 
In  close  and  clinging  drapery ; 
Satin  or  velvet,  truly  both 
Are  harsh  beside  the  woollen  cloth. 
Thou'rt  fashioned  with  a  goodly  taste. 
High  wrapping  corsage— girdled  waist — 
And  snowy  coUar,  smoothly  laid. 
Looks  well  upon  my  Murray  plaid. 

The  clouds  are  dark,  the  roads  are  wet. 
The  glass  at  "  stormy'*  firmly  set ; 
And  none  dare  brave  the  threatened  rain. 
Lest  valued  garments  gather  stain ; 
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But  T,  well  muffled, — tliauks  to  thee. 
My  darling  dress, — can  wander  free : 
The  roughest  journey  may  be  made 
In  "  double  soles"  and  Murray  plaid. 

The  petted  hound,  all  joy  and  play, 
Forgets  'tis  a  November  day ; 
And,  leaping  up  with  bounding  zeal, 
Heeds  not  what  mud- strokes  he  may  deal. 
"  Tasso,  get  out !"  and  "  Down,  sir,  down !" 
Echo  with  many  a  chiding  frown ; 
Till,  fondly  safe,  his  paws  are  laid 
Upon  his  owner's  Murray  plaid. 

Full  oft  my  roving  limbs,  oppressed, 
Would  turn  to  seek  a  place  of  rest ; 
And  soon  the  welcome  ease  is  found 
On  dusty  stile  or  mossy  ground. 
The  ridge  of  chalk — the  pile  of  clay — 
The  gravel  bank — ^the  ruin  grey ; 
'Tis  all  the  same,  in  sun  or  shade. 
For  nought  can  spoil  my  Murray  plaid. 

"When  Pleasure  rules  the  festive  night. 
Crowned  with  her  garlands  briefly  bright. 
And  bids  her  worshippers  appear 
In  laughing  mood  and  rainbow  gear ; 
Oh,  how  I  grieve  to  throw  aside 
Comfort's  old  garb  for  that  of  Pride ! 
How  long  the  moment  is  delayed 
That  sees  me  change  my  Murray  plaid ! 

I  shun  the  world — I  cannot  bear 
The  worldling's  greeting,  worldling's  state— 
And  placed  among  them,  soul  and  eye 
Grow  strangely  haughty,  strangely  shy ; 
I'm  happier  far  when  I  can  find 
The  few,  the  genial,  and  the  kind ; 
Whose  warm,  fond  spirits  are  betrayed. 
And  welcome  me  in  "  Murray  plaid." 

That  world  may  smile  above  my  song — 
But  thou  hast  served  me  well  and  long ; 
And,  somehow,  mine's  a  foolish  heart. 
That,  once  endeared,  'tis  hard  to  paxt. 
Let  ladies  sneer,  and  dandies  scon, 
I  cannot,  will  not  fling  thee  off; 
And  wonder  not,  if  I'm  arrayed 
On  wedding-day  in  Murray  plaid. 


xjrv 


Saevest  soira. 

I  LOVE,  I  love  to.  see 

Bright  steel  gleam  throiigli  the  land ; 
'Tis  a  goodly  sight,  but  it  mnst  be- 

In  the  reaper's  tawny  hand. 

The  helmet  and  the  spear 

Are  twined  with  the  lanrel  wreath ; 
Bnt  the  trophy  is  wet  with  the  orphan's  tear. 

And  blood-spots  rust  beneath. 

I  love  to  see  the  field 

That  is  moist  with  purple  stain ; 
Bnt  not  where  bnUet,  sword,  and  shield 

Lie  strewn  with  the  gory  slain. 

No,  no ;  *tis  where  the  snn 

Shoots  down  his  clondless  beams^ 
Till  rich  and  bursting  juice-drops  ran 
.   On  the  vineyard  earth  in  streams. 

My  glowing  heart  beats  high 

At  the  sight  of  shining  gold ; 
But  it  is  not  that  which  the  miser's  eye 

Delighteth  to  behold. 

A  brighter  wealth  by  far, 

Than  the  deep  mine's  yellow  vein, 

Is  seen  around  in  the  fair  hills  crowned 
With  sheaves  of  burnished  grain. 

Look  forth,  thou  thoughtless  one, 
Whose  proud  knee  never  bends  ; 

Take  thou  the  bread  that's  daily  spread, 
But  think  on  Him  who  sends. 

Look  -orth,  ye  toiling  men, 

Though  little  ye  possess, — 
Be  glad  that  dearth  is  not  on  earth 

To  make  that  Httle  less. 

Let  the  song  of  praise  be  poured 

In  gratitude  and  joy, 
By  the  rich  man  with  his  garners  stored 
And  the  ragged  gleaner  \)oy. 
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The  feast  that  Nature  gives 

Is  not  for  one  alone ; 
"Tis  shared  by  the  meanest  slave  that  lives 

And  the  tenant  of  a  throne. 

Then  glory  to  the  steel 

That  shines  in  the  reaper's  hand, 
And  thanks  to  Him  who  has  blest  the  seed, 

And  crowned  the  harvest  land. 


SONG  OF  THE  WIND. 

I've  cradled  on  the  topsail,  o'er  a  smooth  and  glassy  deep. 

Till  mariners  have  whistled  to  arouse  me  ftrom  my  sleep ; 

I've  seen  the  lovegift  kissed  by  him  who  had  the  watch  alofb ; 

And  breathed  no  ruffling  whisper  round  the  tress  so  dark  and  soft : 

But  lo !  I  started  into  hfe,  I  called  the  tempest  band. 

And  soon  the  hull  was  on  the  rock,  the  spars  were  on  the  strand : 

I  snatched  the  glossy  ringlet  from  the  struggling  sea-boy's  breast, 

And  dropped  it  on  tne  mountain-side  withm  an  eagle's  nest. 

Outweaned  with  my  fierce  career,  I  left  the  frantic  train, 

Whose  lightning-brands  and  thunder-roars  had  helped  the  hurricane 

And,  sinking  into  gentle  mood,  I  took  my  lonely  way. 

Just  breaking  through  the  cobweb  film,  and  dancing  on  the  spray. 

A  castle  door  was  flingins  wide,  and  straight  I  entered  there. 
Where  rich  aroma  greetea  me  of  luscious  banquet-fare  ; 
I  travelled  on  by  silken  walls,  and  loitered  round  the  board, 
Where  forest  deer  was  smoking  hi^h,  and  bubbling  wine  was  poured. 
Choked  with  the  mingled  odours  nigh,  and  sicken^  with  the  fume 
Of  hot  and  tainted  revel  breath,  I  left  the  palace -room : 
I  hastened  to  the  harvest-fields,  I  scattered  poppy  leaves. 
And  plumed  and  purified  my  wings  upon  the  harvest-sheaves. 

A  young  child  came  and  stood  to  gaze  on  all  things  bright  and  swee 
The  butterfly  was  round  his  head,  the  wild-flower  at  his  feet : 
I  grasped  an  airy  thistle-tuft,  I  cried,  "  Come,  follow  me," 
And  off  he  bounded,  light  and  fast,  and  rare  good  sport  had  we. 
Full  long  he  strove  with  all  his  strength  to  gain  the  bubble  prize, 
As  high  :md  low  it  scudded  on,  and  danced  before  his  eyes ; 
Untilliis  panting  heart  became  half  angry  and  half  sad, 
To  think  he  had  not  caught  a  thing  worth  nothing  if  he  had. 
At  last  I  blew  it  into  nought,  and  then  the  boy  stood  still ; 
And  found  the  chase  had  tired  him,  as  all  such  chases  will : 
But  while  I  lingered  round  the  spot,  I  saw  him  turn  and  creei^ 
Beneath  a  spreading  chestnut-tree,  and  ea\mV'^  ia^  ad^<^'*^« 
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Man,  like  the  child,  will  often  run  in  close  and  fond  pnrsnit 
Of  what  will  prove  but  thistle-down,  or  yield  a  bitter  fmit ; 
But  ah  I  unlike  the  tired  child,  *tis  rarely  that  his  breast 
Can  meet  its  disappointed  hopes  with  deep,  unbroken  rest. 

On  to  the  busy  town  I  went,  and  fanned  the  burning  brow 

That  many  an  hour  had  fed  the  loom,  or  faced  the  furnace  glow , 

Lips  never  dimpled  with  a  smile,  all  tintjess,  parched,  and  thin, 

Parted  as  I  went  wafting  by  and  gladly  drank  me  in. 

I  played  about  the  shrivelled  hand,  whose  hard  and  fevered  palm 

Grew  somewhat  softer  as  it  felt  my  cool  refreshing  balm. 

The  tear-drop  that  was  trickling  from  a  friendless  orphan's  eye 

Was  lightly  breathed  upon  by  me,  and  soon  the  cheek  was  dry. 

I  wandered  on  till  suddenly  I  heard  a  fervent  prayer, 

That  gasped  the  last  of  mortal  need  in  "  Give,  oh,  give  me  air !" 

I  rushed  Ibeside  the  bed  of  death — the  dying  one  had  gold. 

But  he  had  piled  it  round  his  heart,  and  kept  that  heart  too  cold ; 

He  clung  to  earth  like  leech  to  blood,  but,  ah  !  he  had  forgot 

To  weave  the  strongest  of  earth's  ties.  Affection's  silken  knot. 

And  when  his  latest  moments  came,  no  kindred  could  he  find, 

None  round  him  but  the  hireling,  and  the  wandering,  zephyr  Wind. 

Again  I  sought  the  fragrant  fields,  and  merrily  I  rung 
A  fairy  peal  of  changes  where  the  bonnie  hare-bells  hung; 
And  soon  there  came  the  grasshoppers,  the  ladybirds,  and  bees ; 
And  never  was  a  purer  host  of  willing  devotees. 
I  bowed  the  bulrush  to  the  stream,  I  swayed  the  willow-bough, 
And  pushed  a  mimic  boat  along  till  ripples  washed  the  prow. 
I  galloped  with  the  noble  steed,  freed  from  his  girth  and  rein. 
And  proudly  did  I  toss  about  his  thick  and  flying  mane. 
I  sped  across  the  lonely  waste,  and  there  I  heard  strange  tones. 
For  I  had  swung  the  gibbet- chains  against  the  bleaching  bones ; 
I  clanked  the  rusted  fetter-links  with  white  ribs,  hard  and  dry. 
Till  1  had  scared  the  crows  away,  and  then  away  went  I. 

From  East  to  West,  from  North  to  South,  a  roving  life  is  mine ; 
Now  howling  round  the  snow-topi^ed  fir,  now  toying  with  the  vine  ; 
From  beggar's  rags  to  prince's  robes,  from  hut  to  court  I  go ; 
I  rule  the  golden  clouds  above,  and  drive  the  waves  below. 

Away !  away  !  I  cannot  stay,  I  hear  the  ploughboy's  song — 
But  I  can  chant  as  carelessly  and  whistle  just  as  long : 
It  comes  again — up,  up,  my  wings  !  the  saucy  loon  shall  find 
He  hath  a  goodly  challenger  in  me,  the  angry  Wind. 


A  GENTLE  HEART. 

A  GENTLE  Heart  went  forth  one  day — 

As  many  another  heart  has  done — 
To  take  a  strange  and  friendless  way. 

And  walk  the  mazy  world  alone. 

It  had  no  shield,  no  help,  no  gnide, 

And  soon  that  Heart  began  to  find 
Bude  foes  come  jostling  side  by  side — 

Darkness  before,  despair  bemnd. 

The  beggar's  rags  that  wrapped  it  round 

Met  but  the  ^ance  of  bitter  scorn ; 
And  all  the  earth  seemed  desert  ground. 

Where  nothing  flourished  but  the  thorn. 

It  journeyed  on  its  pilgrim  road, 

'Twixt  barren  waste  and  gloomy  sky : 

And  sank  beneath  Oppression's  goad, 
To  pine  unseen — to  break  and  die. 

The  haggard  Ghosts — Want,  Pain,  and  Care — 
More  hercely  laughed,  more  closely  pressed ; 

And  all  the  wild  fiends  gathered  there 
That  seek  to  hunt  down  life  and  rest. 

It  chanced  young  Love  came  by  just  then — 
Love  wanders  at  all  times  and  seasons  : 

He  travels  how  he  will  and  when. 
He  asks  no  leave,  he  gives  no  reasons. 

He  saw  the  Heart,  and  bent  above 
The  cheerless  thin^  with  whispered  word; 

And  whatsoe'er  the  tidings  were. 
The  heart  revived  at  what  it  heard. 

**  Avaunt !"  cried  Love,  "  I'll  shed  a  light 

To  scare  ye  all,  ye  demon  crew ; 
And  Poverty,  thou  beldam  sprite, 

For  once  I'll  try  my  strength  with  you." 

To  work  he  went — a  pile  was  reared — 
Such  fingers  work  with  magic  ch^xm ; 

And  Boon  a  brilliant  flame  appeared — 
Tw»8  Love's  own  "watchfiie,  ^ttoiia  «jv^  -^^acav^ 
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The  Heart  grew  bold  beneath  the  rays ; 

Its  pulse  beat  high,  it  pined  no  more — 
It  had  fresh  hope,  and  dared  to  gaze 

On  all  from  whom  it  shrunk  before. 

It  dared  to  smile,  it  dared  to  scoff 
At  squalid  Want  and  weeping  Woe ; 

WhiliB  Pain  and  Care  went  farther  off, 
A.nd  grim  Despair  packed  up  to  go. 

And  thus  it  is,  the  soul  may  smart 
Beneath  all  ills  that  goad  and  tire ; 

But  bravely  rallies  when  the  Heart 
Is  guarded  by  Love's  beacon-fire. 


SONG  OF  THE  DYINa  OLD  MAN  TO  HIS 

YOUNG  WIFE. 

Kate,  there's  a  trembling  at  my  heart,  a  coldness  on  my  brow, 
My  sight  is  dim,  my  breath  is  faint,  I  feel  I'm  dying  now ; 
But  ere  my  vision  fadeth  quite,  ere  all  of  strength  be  o'er, 
Oh !  let  me  look  into  thy  face  and  press  thy  hand  once  more. 

I  would  my  latest  glance  should  fall  on  what  I  hold  most  dear ; 
But,  ah  !  thy  cheek  is  wet  again — wipe,  wipe  away  the  tear. 
Such  tears  of  late  have  ofteu  gemmed  thy  drooping  eyelids'  fringe  ; 
Such  tears  of  late  have  washed  away  thy  young  cheek's  ruddy  tinge. 

I  brought  thee  from  a  simple  home  to  be  an  old  man's  bride  ; 
Thou  wert  the  altar  where  I  laid  affection,  joy,  and  pride ; 
My  heart's  devotion,  like  the  sun,  shone  forth  with  glowing  power. 
And  kept  its  brightest  glory  rays  to  mark  its  setting  hour. 

I  brought  thee  from  a  simple  home,  when  early  friends  had  met ; 
And  something  filled  thy  farewell  tone  that  whispered  of  regret : 
Oh  !  could  I  wonder — when  you  left  warm  spirits  like  your  own. 
To  dwell  upon  far  distant  earth,  with  Age  and  Wealth  alone. 

I  gazed  with  holy  fondness  on  thy  meek,  retiring  eye. 
Soft  in  its  beaming  as  the  first,  fair  star  of  evemng's  sky  ; 
Injai'ked  the  dimpled  mirth  around  thy  sweet  lips  when  they  smiled ; 
4.22d  while  I  loved  thee  as  a  bride,  1  "bleat  tti.^^  ^^  ^  ciHLd, 
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But,  oh !  thy  young  and  ardent  soul  could  not  respond  to  mine ; 
My  whitened  nairs  seemed  mocked  by  those  rich,  sunny  curls  of  thine 
And  though  thy  gentle  faith  was  kind  as  woman's  faitn  can  be ; 
'Twas  as  the  spring  flower  clinging  round  the  winter-bhghted  tree. 

My  speech  is  faltering  and  low — ^the  world  is  fading  fast — 
The  sands  of  hfe  are  few  and  slow — this  day  will  be  my  last  : 
I've  something  for  thine  ear — bend  close — fist  to  my  failing  word ; 
Lay  what  I  utter  to  thy  soul,  and  start  not  when  'tis  heard. 

There's  one  who  loves  thee — though  his  love  has  never  lived  in  speech 
He  worships  as  a  devotee  the  star  he  cannot  reach ; 
He  strives  to  mask  his  throbbing  breast,  and  hide  its  burning  glow — 
But  I  have  pierced  the  veil  and  seen  the  struggling  pulse  below. 

Nay,  speak  not :  I  alone  have  been  the  selfish  and  unwise ; 

Young  hearts  will  nestle  with  young  hearts,  young  eyes  will  meet  younj 

eyes ; 
And  when  I  saw  his  earnest  glance  turn  hopelessly  away, 
I  thanked  the  hand  of  Time  that  gave  me  warning  of  decay. 

I  question  not  thy  bosom,  Kate — I  cast  upon  thy  name 

No  memory  of  jealous  fear,  no  lightest  shade  of  blame  : 

I  know  that  he  has  loved  thee  long,  with  deep  and  secret  truth, 

I  know  he  is  a  fitting  one  to  bless  thy  trusting  youth. 

Weep  not  forme  with  bitter  grief;  I  would  but  have  thee  toll 
That  he  who  bribed  thee  to  his  care  has  cherished  thee  right  well. 
1  give  thee  to  another,  Kate— and  may  that  other  prove 
As  grateful  for  the  blessing  held,  as  doting  in  his  love. 

Bury  me  in  the  churchyard  where  the  dark  yew-branches  wave, 
And  promise  thou  wilt  come  sometimes  to  weed  the  old  man's  grave  ! 
'Tis  all  I  ask !  I'm  bHnd — I'm  faint — take,  take  my  parting  breath — 
I  die  within  thy  arms,  my  Kate,  and  feel  no  sting  of  death. 


TEUTH. 

Truth  !  Tmth !  where  is  the  sound 
Of  thy  calm,  unflattering  voice  to  be  found  ? 
tVe  may  go  to  the  Senate,  where  wisdom.  yvlU^*, 
And  find  but  deceived  or  decev?mft  iocAa  \ 
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WHo  dare  tmst  tHe  sages  of  old ; 
When  one  shall  unsay  what  another  has  told  ? 
And  even  the  lips  of  childhood  and  youth 
But  rarely  echo  the  tones  of  Truth. 

We  hear  the  full-toned  anthem-hymn 
Pealing  along  the  cloisters  dim : 
We  hear  the  priest,  in  his  eloquent  pride, 
Bless  those  of  his  faith,  and  none  beside : 
We  hear  the  worshippers  gathered  there 
Muttering  forth  the  lengthy  prayer ; 
But  few  of  the  throng  shall  come  or  depart 
With  the  peaceful  truth  of  a  lowly  heart. 

Truth  !  Truth  !  thy  echoes  are  mute 
In  the  tyrant's  oath  and  the  courtier's  salute. 
The  Bacchanal  screams  in  his  maniac  laugh. 
The  hermit  groans  over  his  pilgrim-staff; 
But  hollow  and  wild  is  the  maniac's  glee. 
The  penance  is  false  as  penance  can  be  ; 
And  Love  itself  has  learned  to  lie. 
In  the  faithless  vow  and  unfelt  sigh. 

Where  then,  0  Truth,  may  thy  voice  be  found  ? — 
In  the  welcoming  bay  of  a  faithful  hound. 
Thy  form  is  seen  and  thy  breathing  heard 
In  the  leaping  fawn,  and  warbling  bird. 
There  is  truth  in  the  soft  sweet  tones  that  come 
In  the  ringdove's  coo,  and  the  honey-bee's  hum ; 
In  the  dabbling  stream,  whose  ripples  gem 
The  lily- cup' 8  brim  and  the  bulrush- stem. 

There  is  Truth  in  the  south  wind  stealing  by, 
'Neath  the  clear,  blue  span  of  a  sunlit  sky  ; 
When  it  hardly  deigns  in  its  i:)erfumed  way 
To  rustle  the  leaves  on  the  topmost  spray  : 
There  is  truth  in  the  grasshoj^per's  twittering  song ; 
In  the  owlet's  night  shriek,  loud  and  strong ; 
In  the  steed's  glad  neigh  on  the  grassy  plain. 
In  the  sea-mew's  cry  on  the  stormy  main. 

There  is  Truth,  good  Truth,  in  the  ringing  stroke 
Of  the  axe  that  is  felling  the  giant  oak  ; 
In  the  shrivelled  leaves  that  the  hollow  blast  flings 
To  dance  at  our  feet,  cold,  sapless  things;  ! 
In  the  tumbling  stone  that  tears  away 
The  ivy  branch  from  the  ruin  grey  ; 
In  the  billow  that  bears  on  its  crystal  car 
The  rock-torn  plank  and  sliattet^A  ^\n?vy. 


There  is  nothing  that  saint  or  sage  may  tell 
Can  school  the  bosom  half  so  weU 
As  the  chink  of  the  sexton's  polished  spade. 
Digging  a  grave  'neath  the  yew-tree*s  shade. 
Truth  !  Truth  is  there !  You  may  hear  her  tones 
In  the  rattling  heap  of  gathered  bones ; 
"  Live  but  to  die"  is  her  lesson  to  man, 
-And  leaxn  a  wiser  if  ye  can. 


RORY  0*MORE. 

Jove  had  gathered  his  band,—  and  to  every  one 
Gave  peremptory  notice  of  what  he  wished  done ; 
And  he  sat  on  his  throne  with  expectancy  great 
As  to  when  they*d  return,  and  what  news  they'd  relate. 

He  sat  till  his  patience  was  nearly  outworn- 
Disappointment  by  gods  is  not  easily  borne — 
**  1  am  sure,"  he  exclaimed,  "  'tis  fuU  two  hours  ago 
Since  Mercury  sped  with  that  message  below. 

"  There's  Bacchus,  too — ^he  was  to  bring  me  some  wine 
And  Hebe,  that  teasing,  young  scape^ace  of  mine. 
She  inows  she  should  serve  it,  but  neither  is  here,— 
'Tis  strange  that  not  one  of  my  minions  appear. 

"This  neglect  is  atrocious, — there  must  be  some  cause 
For  such  absolute  scorn  of  the  King  and  his  laws ; 
I'U  just  walk  through  the  court  to  examine  and  see 
Why  this  truly  unbearable  conduct  should  be." 

He  went,  and  behold  !  the  whole  outermost  court 
Was  thronged  like  a  market  of  vulgar  resort ; 
All  idle — and  seeming  as  much  at  their  ease 
As  though  they'd  no  master  to  serve  or  to  please. 

In  the  midst  was  Apollo  with  laughter-lit  face. 
Bending  over  his  harp  with  all  passion  and  grace ; 
And  there  was  the  tribe  of  Olympus  around. 
With  their  fettered  ears  eagerly  drinking  the  sound. 

There  was  Boreas,  hoarse  Boreas,  attempting  to  sing, 
And  Mars  chiming  in  with  his  rude  tink-a-ting ; 
For,  instead  of  careering  on  red  battle-fveVSi, 
He  had  tamed  into  cymbals  the  »v?ot^  ^tv^^Otv^  ^\^\» 


BOBY  aMOBE, 

There  was  Mercury  beating  strict  time  with  his  wings, 
And  looking  as  though  he'd  fain  pilfer  the  strings ; 
The  poppies  had  fallen  from  Somnus's  wig, 
And  his  tiptoeing  feet  seemed  inclined  for  a  jig. 

Bacchus  leaned  on  a  barrel  with  tankard  in  hand, 
It  was  useless  his  trying  to  sit  or  to  stand ; 
And  he  saw  not  the  nectar-juice  running  about, 
That  the  tap  was  unturned  and  the  spigot  was  out. 

There  was  Cupid,  forgetting  loves,  doves,  hearts,  and  smarts. 
Had  bundled  together  his  bow  and  his  darts ; 
And  pressed  through  the  gods  with  a  push  and  a  bob. 
Just  as  other  young  urchins  will  do  in  a  mob. 

There  was  Venus,  who  seemed  half-ashamed  to  be  seen, 
For  a  blush  marked  the  cheek  of  the  Paphian  Queen; 
She  said  she  had  come  there  to  look  for  her  son. 
Who  of  all  children  was  the  most  troublesome  one. 

So  mothers  on  earth  often  steal  to  a  crowd 
Where  the  puppets  are  droll  and  the  music  is  loud ; 
To  seek  for  their  "  wee  ones,"  the  worrying  elves. 
But,  in  truth,  *tis  to  peep  and  to  listen  themselves. 

All,  all  were  delighted,  but  Mercury's  eye 
Saw  the  form  of  the  thundering  Monarch  draw  nigh  : 
And  the  minstrel  one  stopped  ere  the  tune  was  played  out, 
And  the  listeners  looked,  half  in  fear,  half  in  doubt. 

Jove  stared  with  astonishment,  "  How's  tliis  ?"  he  cned  ; 
"  My  commands  disobeyed — my  displeasure  defied ; 
'Tis  open  rebellion — quick — tell  me  who  leads  ; 
Or,  by  Juno,  I'll  level  a  bolt  at  your  heads. 

**  You,  King  of  the  1  attle-plain,  loitering  here ! 
I'll  make  you  spin  petticoat  fringe  for  a  year ; 
And  Boreas,  I  told  you  to  get  up  a  gale 
In  the  Baltic — you  villain,  how  came  you  to  fail? 

"  And  you,  Miss  Aurora,  'tis  two  hours  at  least 

Since  1  saw  vou  set  off  for  your  place  in  the  east ; 

Yet  Day's  portal  is  closed  and  t^he  sght-cloud's  still  black ; — 

You  heedless  young  spirit,  how  ottfe  you  come  back  ?'' 

He  threatened  them  all,  and  he  terrified  each 

TVJth  his  liofht-flashing  glance  and  his  thundenng  speech, 

^j'll  Hebe  stepped  forth, — the  rogue  didn't  forget 

That  Jupiter  often  had  called  her  \i\a  pe:^. 
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She  raised  lier  fair  hand  ere  she  ventured  to  speak, 
And  threw  back  the  curls  from  her  down-covered  cheek ; 
She  looked  up  in  his  face, — and  'twere  easy  to  mark, 
That  the  frown  on  his  brow  was  a  great  deal  less  dark. 

"  Indeed,  Sire,"  she  cried,  "  'tis  that  serpent  of  song 
Who  has  lured  us  from  duty,  and  made  us  do  wrong ; 
We  all  were  intent  on  your  mission  and  word. 
When  he  struck  up  a  tune  that  we  never  had  heard. 

"  We  believe  that  he  picked  it  up  somewhere  on  earth. 
But  'tis  rife  with  sweet  melody,  humour,  and  mirth ; 
I  attempted  to  pass,  but  I  really  could  not ; 
For  my  wings  and  my  senses  were  chained  to  the  sj^ot. 

"  Just  allpw  him  to  play  it  ?"    Apollo's  best  skill 
Was  that  moment  exerted  to  charm  and  to  thrill  ; 
Jove  laughed  with  delight,  as  he  shouted  "  Encore !" 
And  inquired  the  name — ^it  was  "  Rory  O'More." 

**  'Tis  well,"  cried  the  King,  "  here's  a  pardon  for  all, 
But  mind,  'Pol,  play  that  at  our  annual  ball. 
And,  really  (while  looking  at  Hebe  askance) 
I  thmk  now  we  could  manage  a  bit  of  a  dance." 

It  was  done,  and  they  merrily  footed  awhile 
In  the  good  old  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  style ; 
Till  Juno  appeared  in  all  possible  state. 
And  looked  most  unlovable  things  at  her  mate. 

"  Come,  Madam,"  cried  Jove,  "  let  us  have  no  to-do, 
Here's  Mars  wants  a  partner,  no  doubt  he'U  take  you. 
Juno  listened  a  moment,  then  ran  to  her  place, 
As  the  music  went  on,  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

"  Bless  me !"  and  **  How  wonderful !"  whispered  the  gods, 

With  very  significant  shrnggings  and  nods ; 

"  Why,  her  Majesty  ne'er  was  so  pleasant  before, 

It  must  be  all  owing  to  *  Rory  O'More.' " 

So  it  was,  and  a  glorious  time  they  all  had ; 
Blithe  Momus  was  crazy,  Melpomene  glad ; 
They  danced  till  the  minstrel  began  to  complain 
That  his  fingers  were  sore,  and  his  wrists  were  in  pain. 

But  'tis  noted  that  Jove  since  that  musical  day 
Has  most  graciously  bowed  when  'Pol  comes  in  his  way  -^ 
And  his  manners  and  bearing  most  cottc^ou^-^  \fcTA 
To  make  the  god-minstrel  Hs  intimate  irisYAs 
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TEDDY  O-NHALE. 

Pfw  he  knows  very  well  tha.t  Apollo's  soft  lyre 
Is  more  tha,n  a  match  for  his  thunder  and  nre ; 
That  his  slases  would  re^'olt — all  Biipremauy  o'ei 
If  led  on  by  the  qnick-atep  of  "  Eory  O'More." 


TEDDY  O'NEALE. 

I've  come  to  the  cabm  he  daa.ced  hta  wild  jigs  in. 

As  neat  a  mud  palace  aa  ever  waa  seen ; 
And  considering  it  serred  to  keep  poultry  and  pigs  in, 

I'm  sure  it  was  always  most  elegant  clean. 
But  now  all  about  it  seemB  lonely  and  dreary. 

Ail  sad  aad  alf  silent,  no  piper,  no  reel; 
Not  even  the  sun,  through  the  casement,  is  cheery, 

Since  I  miss  the  dear,  darling  boy,  Teddy  O'Neale. 

I  dreamt  but  laat  night — oh  !  bad  luet  to  my  dreammg, 

I'd  die  if  I  thought  'twould  come  truly  to  pasB, — 
But  I  dreamt,  while  the  tears  down  my  pillow  were  stream 

That  'Teddy  waa  courting  another  fau:  laas. 
Oh !  didn't  I  wake  with  a  weeping  and  waDing,— 

The  grief  of  that  thought  was  too  deep  to  conceal ; 
My  mother  cried—"  Korali,  cliild,  what  is  your  aihng  ?" 

And  all  I  could  utter  was — "  Teddy  0■^eale !" 

Shall  I  ever  forget  when  the  big  ship  was  ready, 

And  the  moment  was  come  when  my  love  must  depart ; 
How  I  sobbed  like  a  spalpeen,  "  Good-bye  to  you,  Teddy !" 

With  drops  on  my  cheek  and  a  stone  at  my  heart.  . 
He  says  'tis  to  better  his  fortune  he's  roving, 

But  what  would  be  gold  to  the  joy  I  ahomd  feel. 
If  I  saw  him  come  back  to  me,  honest  and  loving, 

Still  poor,  but  my  own  darling,  Teddy  O'Heale. 


TJHDEE  THE  MOON. 

Bbowtiies,  and  goblins,  and  kelpies,  and  fays, 
Dance  it  away  m  the  greenwood  maze. 
Or  merrily  swing  on  the  aspen's  sprays, 
While  glowwtxms  are  setting  the  sward  in  a  blaze. 
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Young  eyes  from  young  eyes  are  gathering  light, 
Hearts  beat  the  faster  as  Luna  grows  bright ; 
And  Love  claps  his  soft  wings  with  all  his  might, 
Forgetting  he's  wandered  so  late  in  the  night, 

Under  the  moon. 

The  language  that  charms,  and  the  voices  that  fill 
Our  fond  bosoms  with  bliss,  are  more  exquisite  still 
When  blent  with  the  wind  sighing  over  the  hill, 
Or  the  musical  chime  of  the  shimmering  rill. 

Under  wie  moon. 

Sorrow  is  taking  its  desolate  way. 
Where  the  grave-grass  is  kissed  by  the  j[uivering  ray. 
And  tears  that  were  dried  by  the  sunshine  of  day, 
Are  falling  again  on  the  mouldering  clay. 

Under  the  moon. 

The  blighted  in  feeling,  the  sad  yet  the  proud. 
Whose  soul-wearing  grief  is  too  deep  tb  be  loud. 
Who  has  smiles  for  the  noontide  and  jests  for  the  crowd 
Now  wander  unmarked,  with  their  tlirobbing  heads  bowed, 

Under  the  moon. 

Lips  that  are  flushed  when  the  morning  is  new. 
And  carry  their  roses  the  whole  day  tm-ough ; 
Like  the  biUow-daahed  coral,  in  freshness  and  hue. 
Seem  fresher  and  redder  when  meeting  the  dew, 

Under  the  moon. 

The  shades  of  the  summer  eve  beckon  us  out, 
Tracking  and  beating  the  wild  woods  about ; 
But  freer  the  footstep  and  blither  the  shout. 
As  homeward  we  hie  while  the  young  owlets  flout. 

Under  the  moon. 

The  robin's  sweet  note  and  the  lark's  matin  call 
Are  spells  that  e'er  hold  the  wai-m  spirit  in  thrall ; 
But  the  nightingale's  warble  is  clearest  of  all. 
When  the  tones  of  its  echoing  cadences  fall, 

Under  the  moon. 

We  may  breathe  a  farewell  in  a  sigh-deepened  tone. 
Yet  devotion  shall  live  though  the  idol  be  gone ; 
The  heart  shall  still  pant  for  the  well-chenshed  one, 
But  never  so  truly  as  when  'tis  alone, 

.    Under  tb&  iXki;:><^sc\.. 


THE  OLD  HAN'S  MAEVETj. 

Old  Man,  Old  Man,  come  tarry  awhile, 

Ttero  ia  Homething  I  fain  would  ask  of  tliue ; 

For  thy  hands  are  thin  and  thy  hps  fall  in, 
And  thou'at  been  a  long  time  in  the  world,  I  bi 


Tlioa'st  a  tapering  chin,  and  a  annken  cheek; 
Oh  1  thou  hast  been  long  in  the  mortal  throng. 
So  tarry,  and  give  me  the  wiBdom  I  seek. 

Of  all  thon  liast  marked  and  all  thou  hast  met 

In  wide  Creation's  carious  host; 
Come,  tell  me,  I  say,  through  thy  pUgrira  way. 

What  is  it  hath  called  up  thy  wonder  most  f 

"  I'll  tell  you  fall  eoon,"  qnoth  the  grey  Old  Man, 
"  Though,  metJvinlcB,  you  might  be  as  wise  as  I ; 

It  is  not  the  moon,"  quoth  the  grey  Old  Man. 
"  Nor  the  rolling  sun,  nov  the  azure  sky ; 

"  There  is  that  which  can  change  with  swifter  might 
Than  the  orb  that  maketh  the  ghoBt-honr  fair; 

There  is  that  which  gloweth  with  warmer  light 
Than  the  crimson  globe  in  the  purple  air. 

"It  is  not  the  main  with  its  rushing  tides, 

Fitful  in  fury  and  curhleas  in  will; 
Nor  the  black  rarine  with  its  iron  sides, 

Nor  the  pathless  peak  of  the  mountain  hill. 

"There  is  that  which  taketh  its  own  wild  course. 
In  madder  mood  than  the  raging  waves ; 

There  is  that  which  mocks  the  fissured  rooka 
With  harder  walls  and  darker  eaves. 

"There's  a  loftier  thing  than  the  hills  that  spring. 
Though,  ])erchance,  ^is  alone  in  ita  daring  height ; 

There's  a  loftier  thing  than  the  eagle  king. 
And  it  striketh  out  with  a  bolder  flight. 

"It  ia  not  the  wolf,  nol  the  tiger  dam, 
With  red  fangs  laved  in  their  reeking  food ; 
There  ia  tb&t  wmch  draAuB  a-uilKpa  ftotn  the  veins, 
Jfieraer  in  preying  and  fondex  o?  \i\oo4. 
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"  It  is  not  the  worm  that  dwelleth  in  shade, 

Leaving  its  slime  as  it  travelleth  slow ; 
There  is  that  which  is  bound  to  the  dusty  ground, 

More  abjectly  crawling — more  meanly  low. 

'^  It  is  not  the  sweet  bird  that  dies  in  its  nest, 

Pining  to  miss  its  chosen  love ; 
For  I  have  seen  truth  and  affection  rest 

In  a  deeper  fount  than  the  breast  of  the  dove. 

"  It  is  not  the  snake  in  the  jungled  brake, 
Crushing  and  stinging  with  venomed  fold ; 

There  is  that  which  coils  with  deadlier  toils, 
Griping  its  victim  with  firmer  hold. 

"  I  have  measured  the  star,"  quoth  the  grey  Old  Man, 
"  And  can  euess  what  its  limits  in  space  may  be ; 

I  have  found  how  far,"  quoth  the  grey  Old  Man, 
"  The  lead  will  sink  in  the  *  deep,  deep  sea.' 

"  But  there  is  that  which  hath  baffled  my  skill. 
Though  my  brain  to  the  task  was  closely  set ; 

I  have  watched  and  sought  with  right  good>vill. 
But  its  power  and  depth  I  know  not  yet. 

"  'Tis  an  Etna  burning  with  demon  hate ; 

'Tis  an  Eden  breathing  devotion's  sigh ; 
'Tis  a  tyrant  wielding  the  sceptre  of  state ; 

'Tis  a  crouching  slave  to  a  gentle  eye. 

**  It  panteth  to  claim  the  laurel  of  Fame ; 

It  starteth  in  chase  of  the  daisies  of  spring ; 
It  labours  in  search  of  a  deathless  name ; 

It  runneth  a  race  with  a  painted  wing. 

"  It  hath  fouler  blots  than  the  leper's  spots ; 

It  leapeth  in  freedom,  nobly  pure ; 
It  quails  at  the  touch  of  a  careless  word ; 

It  can  stretch  to  the  rack-rope,  and  bravely  endure. 

"  It  yieldeth  the  fire  that  hallows  the  lyre ; 

It  formeth  the  poet's  rich  key-note ; 
It  nerveth  the  murderer's  lurking  hand. 

To  clutch  the  knife  and  grapple  the  throat. 

"  It  doeth  in  mercy  the  deeds  divine ; 

It  works  in  oppression,  accursed  axA  c^^\ 
It  standa  unbribed  by  an  l^astem  "smxifc — 

For  a  ducat  of  dross  'tis  boTOLgYit  wc\^  ^^^- 


STANZAS  FOB  THE  SEASON. 

"  Oh  !  'tia  a  mazj  and  mystic  thing ; 

It  deceiveth  my  tniat  and  i'oileth  my  lore ; 
1  am  watching  it  still  with  a  right  goodwill. 

But  it  wintieth  niy  wondor  more  and  more. 

"  I  am  waning  away,"  quoth  the  grey  Old  Muu, 
■'My  sands  are  few — I  shall  soon  aepivrt) 

But,  while  I  stay,"  quoth  the  grey  Old  Man — 
"  I  elmll  marvel  most  at  the  luttnan  heart." 


STAKZAS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

Once  again,  oni:e  agiain, 

Christmas  wreatoa  are  twiniug ; 
Once  ogfliin ,  once  again. 

Mistletoe  is  shining. 


Decked  witli  leaf  and  berry ; 

ile  leads  the  Old  Year  in  his  hand. 

But  l)oth  the  fliurls  are  merry. 

He  speaketh  in  the  clanging  bell^, 
He  shouts  at  every  portal ; 
•  God  speed  the  tidings  that  he  tells,- 
"  Goodwill  and  peace  to  mortal." 

Gladly  welcome  shall  he  be, 

Even  though  he  traces 
Silver  threads  upon  our  heads 

And  wrinkles  on  our  faces. 


When  cynic  lips  may  preach  ir. 

That  life  is  sad  and  Beeting. 

Christmas  logs  should  beacon  back 

The  wanderer  from  his  i-oving; 
Liiuvc,  ohl  lea^e  five  woT\flJ»ViieVvwJi;, 
And  join  the  lovea.a.n.lVi'nTvft. 
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Spirits  that  have  dwelt  apart, 

Cold  with  pride  and  foUy ; 
Bring  olive  in  your  hand  and  heart, 

To  weave  with  Christmas  holly. 

Breathe  a  name  above  the  cup, 

And  leave  no  drop  remaining  ; 
When  Truth  and  Feeling  fill  it  up, 

*Ti8  always  worth  the  draining. 

Though  few  and  short  the  flashes  are 

That  break  on  Care's  dull  story ; 
Yet,  like  the  midnight  shooting  star, 

Those  moments  pass  in  glory. 

Then  once  again,  once  again. 

We'll  tap  the  humming  barrel: 
"  Goodwill  and  peace"  shall  never  oease 

To  be  a  wise  man's  carol. 

All,  all  we  love ! — a  health  to  those ! 

A  bumper ! — who  wont  fill  it  P 
A  health  to  brave  and  open  foes, 

A  bumper ! — who  would  spill  it ! 

And  here's  to  him  who  guards  our  right 

Upon  the  distant  billow  ! 
And  him  who  sleeps  in  watch-fire  light 

Upon  his  knapsack  pillow ! 

If  changing  fate  has  frowned  of  late, 

And  of  some  joys  bereft  us. 
Still,  let  us  "  gang  a  gleesome  gait," 

And  prize  the  blessings  left  us. 

Wisdom's  helmet  strapped  too  tight 

Wearies  in  the  beanng ; 
And  Folly's  bells  on  Christmas  night 

Are  always  pleasant  wearing. 

Then  once  again,  once  again,     # 

Let  holly  crown  each  portal ; 
And  echo  round  the  welcome  sound— 

"  Goodwill  and  peace  to  mortal !" 


SONG  OF  THE  BLIND  ONE. 


They  talk  of  rainbows  in  the  sky,  and  bloaaoms  on  the  Hiirtli ; 
They  sing  the  beauty  of  the  stars  in  Bonga  of  lovfi  and  mirth ; 
They  say  the  rippling  ■wave  is  fair— they  t«l!  of  doiTdrops  hrieht; 
They  praise  the  sun  that  warms  the  day,  and  moon  that  oheera  th 

I  do  not  sigh  to  watnh  the  aky,  I  do  not  care  to  Boe 

The  luatre  drop  on  green-hill  top,  or  fmit  upon  the  tree  ; 

I've  prayed  to  have  my  lids  iiiiBaaled,  but  'twas  not  tohehold  ^^ 

The  pearly  dawn  of  misty  morn,  or  evening  clond  of  gold.  ^^H 

No,  no,  my  Mary,  I  would  turn  from  llower,  star,  and  Bnn  ;  ^^M 

For  well  1  know  thou'rt  fairer  Btill,  my  own,  my  gentle  one.  ^^M 

I  hear  the  mnaio  others  deem  most  eloqnent  and  aweet. 

The  merry  lark  above  my  head — the  cnckat  at  my  feet ; 

The  laughing  tones  of  childhood's  glee  that  gladden  while  they  ring. 

The  robin  in  the  ivinter  time— the  cuckoo  in  the  Hpriug ; 

But  never  do  I  think  those  tones  so  beautiful  aa  thine. 

When  kind  words  from  a  kinder  heart  confirm  that  heart  is  mine. 

There  is  no  melody  of  sound  that  bids  my  soul  rejoice 

As  when  I  hear  my  simple  name  breathed  by  thy  happy  yoioej 

And,  Mary,  I  will  ne'er  believe  that  llower,  star,  or  sun,  ' ,.  ™ 

Can  ever  be  so  bright  aa  thee,  my  true,  my  gentle  one.  ^ 


THE  BOAT-CLOAK. 

Se  is  ready  to  sail,  and  ho  gazea  with  pride 

On  the  bright-buttoned  jacket,  the  dirk  hj_  his  side  -, 

But  the  trappings  of  gold  do  not  waken  his  joy 

Like  the  boat-cloak  his  mother  flings  over  her  boy. 

With  graceful  affection  'tis  hung  on  his  arm. 

While  he  marlfc  it*  full  drapery,  ample  and  warm. 

"  Thou'rt  my  shipmate,"  he  cnes  "  'twill  go  hard  if  we  par 

And  the  boat-cloak  seems  linked  to  the  sailor-boy's  heart. 

Loag  jeara  brown  his  cheek,  and,  far,  far  on  the  sea, 
WhUe  tie  atormtlu'eatena,  keeping  the  mid-watch  b  ho; 
The  cbill  breeze  is  defied  by  his  c\oae-dia^n  leat, 
For  the  weather-tanned  boat-cloai  earaueAn&^i^'ia^ 
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The  rocks  are  before,  and  the  sands  are  behind, 
The  wind  mocks  the  thunder,  the  thunder  the  wind : 
The  noble  ship  founders — he  leaps  from  the  deck, 
And  his  boat-cloak  is  all  that  he  saves  from  the  wreck. 

Age  comes,  and  he  tells  of  his  perils  gone  by. 

Till  the  veteran  lays  him  down  calmly  to  die  : 

And  soft  is  the  pillow  that  bears  his  grey  head. 

And  warm  is  the  clothing  that's  heaped  on  his  bed. 

But  "  My  boat-cloak  !"  he  cries  ;  "  I  am  turning  all  cold ; 

Oh !  wraf>  me  once  more  in  its  cherishing  fold  !'* 

'Tis  around  him,  he  clasps  it,  he  smiles,  and  he  sighs. 

He  murmurs,  "  My  boat-cloak,  thou'rt  warmest  1"  and  dies. 


SUNSHIKE. 

Who  loveth  not  the  sunshine  ?  oh !  who  loveth  not  the  bright 
And  blessed  mercy  of  His  smile,  who  said,  "  Let  there  be  light"  P 
Who  lifteth  not  ms  face  to  meet  the  rich  and  glowing  beam  ? 
Who  dwelleth  not  with  miser  eyes  upon  such  golden  stream  ? 
Let  those  who  will  accord  their  song  to  hail  the  revel  blaze 
That  only  comes  where  feasting  reigns  and  courtly  gallants  gaze  ! 
But  the  sweet  and  merry  sunshine  is  a  braver  theme  to  sing, 
For  it  kindles  round  the  peasant  while  it  bursts  above  the  fing. 

We  hear  young  voices  round  us  now  swell  loud  in  eager  joy. 

We're  jostled  by  the  tiny  child,  and  sturdy,  romping  boy ; 

In  city  street  and  hamlet  path,  we  see  blithe  forms  arise ; 

And  childhood's  April  life  comes  forth  as  glad  as  April  skies. 

Oh !  what  can  be  the  magic  lure  that  beckons  them  abroad 

To  sport  upon  the  grassy  plain,  or  tread  the  dusty  road  P 

'Tis  the  bright  and  merry  sunshine  that  has  called  them  out  to  play. 

And  scattered  them  like  busy  bees,  all  humming  in  our  way. 

The  bloom  is  on  the  cherry-tree — the  leaf  is  on  the  elm ; 
The  bird  and  butterfly  have  come  to  claim  their  fairy  realm ; 
Unnumbered  stars  are  on  the  earth — the  fairest  who  can  choose. 
When  all  are  painted  with  the  tints  that  form  the  rainbow's  hues  P 
What  spirit- wand  hath  wakened  them  ?  the  branch  of  late  was  bare, 
The  world  was  desolate — ^but  now  there's  beauty  everywhere. 
'Tis  the  sweet  and  merry  sxmshine  has  unfolded  leaf  and  flower^ 
And  tells  us  of  the  IniSnite,  of  Glory,  and  oi  Po^^t. 
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TVe  see  Old  Age  Bad  Poverty  forsake  tKe  fireside  ohair. 

And  leave  a  narrow,  cheerless  home,  to  taata  the  vernal 

The  winter  hours  were  long  to  him  who  had  no  Bpiuo-warmed  tnqj, 

No  bed  of  down  to  neatle  in,  no  fura  to  wrap  him  np. 

But  now  he  loiters  'mid  the  crowd,  and  leans  upon  hia  staff, 

He  gossips  with  his  lowly  friends,  and  joins  the  children's  laugh. 

'Tis  the  bright  and  merry  Ennshine  that  has  led  the  old  man  out,      | 

To  hear  once  more  the  Babel  roar,  and  wander  round  about. 

The  bright  and  merry  sanshine — see,  it  even  creepeth  in 

"\Vhere  prison  liars  ahnt  out  all  else  from  solitude  and  sin ; 

The  doomed  one  marks  the  lengthened,  streak  that  poureth  throDgh  the 

It  Bteala  along — it  flaahes  !  oh  !  'tis  on  his  fetter  lint. 

Why  does  he  close  his  bloodshot  eyes  ?  why  breathe  with  gasping 

groan  P 
Why  does  he  turn  to  press  hia  brow  against  the  walls  of  stone? 
The  bright  and  merry  sunshine  has  called  back  aome  dream  of  youth. 
Of  green  fields  and  a  mother's  love,  of  happiness  and  truth. 

The  sweet  and  merry  sunshine  niake^  the  very  churchyard  fair; 
"We  half  forget  the  yellow  bones,  while  yellow  flowers  are  there ; 
And  while  the  summer  beams  are  thrown  njion  the  osiered  heap, 
We  tread  with  lingering  footsteps  where  onr  "  mde  forefathers  sleep." 
The  hemlock  does  not  seem  bo  rant — the  willow  is  not  dull; 
The  rich  flood  lights  the  coffin  nail  and  bumishea  the  skull. 
Oil!  the  sweet  and  taerry  sunshine  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see. 
Though  it  plays  upon  a  grave-atone  through  the  gloomy  cypress  tree. 

There's  a  sunshine  that  is  brighter,  that  ia  warmer  e'en  than  this; 
'PiiaX  spreadeth  round  a  stronger  gleam,  and  sheds  a  deeper  bliss ; 
That  gdds  whftte'er  it  touches  with  a  lustre  all  its  own, 
As  brilliant  on  the  cottage  porch  as  on  Assyria's  throne. 
It  gloweth  jn  the  human  soul,  it  passeth  not  away ; 
And  dark  and  lonely  is  the  heart  that  never  felt  its  raj ; 
'Tis  the  sweet  and  merry  sunshine  of  Afiection's  gentle  light, 
That  never  wears  a  snUea  cloud,  and  fadeth  not  in  night. 


THE  SABBATH  BELL. 

PxAL  on,  peal  on. — I  love  to  hear 
The  old  cSurch  ding-dong  soft  and  clear ! 
The  welcome  sounds  are  donhly  blest 
With  future  hope  and  earthly  rest. 
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Yet  were  no  calling  changes  found 
To  spread  their  cheering  echoes  round, 
There's  not  a  place  where  Man  may  dwell 
But  he  can  hear  a  Sabbath  bell. 

Go  to  the  woods,  when  Winter's  song 
Howls  like  a  famished  wolf  along ; 
Or  when  the  south  winds  scarcely  turn 
The  light  leaves  of  the  trembling  fern, — 
Although  no  cloister  chimes  ring  there, 
The  heart  is  called  to  faith  and  prayer ; 
For  all  Creation's  voices  tell 
The  tidings  of  the  Sabbath  bell. 

Go  to  the  billows,  let  them  pour 
In  gentle  calm,  or  headlong  roar ; 
Let  the  vast  ocean  be  thy  home, 
Thou'lt  find  a  God  upon  the  foam ; 
In  rippling  swell  or  stormy  roll. 
The  crystal  waves  shall  wake  thy  soul ; 
And  thou  shalt  feel  the  hallowed  spell 
Of  the  wide  water's  Sabbath  bell. 

The  lark  upon  his  skyward  way. 
The  robin  on  the  hedge-row  spray, 
The  bee  within  the  wild  thyme's  Dloom, 
The  owl  amid  the  cypress  gloom, 
All  sing  in  every  varied  tone 
A  vesper  to  the  Great  Unknown ; 
Above — below — one  chorus  swells 
Of  God's  unnumbered  Sabbath  bells. 


THE  FISHER-BOAT. 

No  reefer  struts  upon  her  deck — no  boatswain  pipes  her  crew, 
Whose  rough  and  tarry  jackets  are  as  often  brown  as  blue ; 
Her  sails  are  torn,  her  timbers  worn,  she's  but  a  crazy  craft, 
Yet  luck  betides  her  in  the  gale,  and  plenty  crowns  her  draught. 
Let  but  a  foe  insult  the  land  that  holds  their  cottage  home, 
And  English  hearts  will  spring  from  out  the  merry,  little  Foam : 
What,  oh  I  what,  oh !  away  they  go,  the  moon  is  high  and  bright, 
Gk>d  speed  the  little  fisher- Doat,  and  grant  a  starry  night. 


eiO  STANZAS. 

No  pennant  flutters  at  her  mast,  no  port-ho!ea  rango  her  side ; 
A  dusky  speck — she  takes  her  place  upon  the  midnight  tide, 
While  gaily  eings  some  happy  boy,  "  A  lil'e  upon  the  sea, 
"With  jolly  matea,  a  whiskey-canj  and  trusty  nets  for  me  !" 
But  many  an  honr  of  fearful  risk  she  meets  upon  the  wave, 
That  ships  of  stout  and  giant  form  would  scarooly  care  to  bra'e 
And  many  a  one  with  tremhling  hand  will  trim  the  heacon-Ug^t, 
And  cry  "  God  speed  the  fisher-boat  upon  a  stormy  night !" 

We  proudly  land  the  daring  ones  who  cross  the  pathless  main. 
The  shining  gema  and  yellow  dust  of  other  ohmes  to  gain  ; 
We  honour  those  whose  blood  is  with  the  mingled  waters  found, 
Who  fight  till  death  to  guard  the  cliffs  those  maters  circle  round. 
'Tis  weU ;  but  let  ns  not  forget  the  poor  and  gidlant  eet, 
Who  toil  and  watch,  when  others  sleep,  to  cast  the  heavy  net : 
Their  perils  are  not  paid  by  fame — so  trim  the  beacon  -light ; 
—And  cry  "God  speed  the  fisher-boat,  and  grant  a  starry  night  I' 


STANZAS. 


TnouQH  like  tiie  marble  rock  of  old. 
This  lieart  may  seem  all  hard  and  cold, 
Tet,  like  that  rock,  a  touch  will  bring 
The  water  fram  the  secret  spring  : 
Let  Memory  breathe  her  softest  toue, 
"With  magic  force  it  breaks  tho  stone ; 
And  forth  will  gush,  all  fresh  and  bright, 
The  hving  tide  of  lore  and  light, 

That  pours  in  vain. 

Though  like  the  cloud  of  gathered  storm, 
This  brow  may  he  of  dull,  dark  form  ; 
Yet,  like  that  clond,  the  brow  may  bear 
The  spirit  lightning  hidden  there. 
The  pensive  mood,  with  charmless  frown. 
May  weigh  my  heavy  eyelids  down  ; 
The  gloom  is  deep,  but  it  is  ftaught 
With  flashings  of  electric  thought, 

That  burst  in  pain. 

The  eastern  flower  of  desert  birth 

Is  prized  not  while  it  decks  the  earth  ; 

But  snatched  and  gathered,  crushed  and  dead  j 

Ib  TOlued  for  its  odour  dnei. 


1 
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And  so  this  lyre,  whose  native  sound 
Scarce  wins  the  ear  of  those  around, 
May  wear  a  richer  wreath  of  bay, 
When  still  in  death  the  hand  shall  lay 

That  wakes  its  strain. 


SILENCE— A  FEAGMENT. 

Poverty  has  a  sharp  and  goading  power 

To  wring  the  torture-cry,  and  fiU  the  breath 

With  frantic  curses  or  despairing  sighs ; 

But  her  cold,  withering  grasp  is  deepest  felt 

By  the  proud  Thinker  mio  endures  m  Silence, 

And  trembles  lest  his  shallow  purse  be  sounded 

By  the  sleek  friends  about  him — him  who  dreads 

Tne  taunting  mockery  that  ever  waits 

On  sensibility  unwaiTanted 

By  wealth.    Distress,  with  heavy,  mildew  blight. 

Blackens  each  flower  that  else  would  cheer  his  path ; 

It  steals  health's  steady  lustre  from  his  glance, 

Draws  his  pale  lip  into  a  stronger  curve — 

Pinches  his  lank  cheek — whitens  his  thin  hand. 

And  saps  the  very  roots  of  joy  and  hope : 

But  none  may  dream  of  the  consuming  fire 

That  spends  his  oil  of  life.    He  does  not  show 

The  vagrant's  rags,  and  tell  the  whining  tale 

Of  doleful  falsehood.    He  has  never  learnt 

To  shape  his  language  in  beseeching  tone. 

And  stand  a  mendicant  beneath  the  roof 

Of  some  rich  kin — who  gives  such  good  advice 

To  qualify  the  charitable  gold. 

That  proud  and  honourable  palms  shrink  back, 

And  rather  grapple  with  the  spectre  hand 

Of  Famine,  than  accept  the  boon  so  granted. 

He  is  not  one  of  the  contented  poor 

Who,  if  they  have  their  simple  meals  insured, 

Care  not,  though  thousands  mark  the  trenchered  scrap, 

And  spurn  it !    He  is  not  a  mindless  brute. 

To  meet  misfortune  in  a  ruffian  garb. 

And  leap  the  low-pitched  barrier  that  parts 

Mean,  shivering  Want,  from  bold  and  well-fed  Crime. 

Mixed  with  the  wealthy  crowd  he  walks  erect, 

And  screens  Ms  beggar's  fester  from  the  world. 

As  closely  as  the  Spartan  boy  of  old 

Hid  the  fierce  talons  tearing  out  his  heai-t. 


aiLENCE—A  FKAGMENT. 

Love  liuth  its  utterance  of  magic  aouod. 

When  Euft  confeisiou  calla  the  i-uddy  flush 

Into  the  maiden's  cheat,  and  gentle  vows 

Breathe  whispered  muaic  in  tjie  willing  eSiT  i 

Even  aa  the  uightingale  in  said  te  woo 

The  listening  roae.     And  Love,  too,  hath  ita  kind 

And  merry  mood  of  fond  Icxjuacity ; 

When  happy  confidence  and  long-tried  truth 

Set  the  soul  prating  of  ita  full  delight 

With  easy  freedom  •  hut  the  hallowed  tone 

Ofpare  Afiection's  richest,  sweetest  string, 

Afiorda  no  echo  of  its  thrilling  note 

In  measured  syllables.     When  severed  long 

From  the  dear,  chosen  one  whose  presence  flin^a 

A  summer  aUnshiiie  on  our  wintry  way, 

That  ever  comes  as  welcome  to  our  sight 

As  the  eoul  stream  amid  the  deaert  sand ; — 

Oh !  words  can  never  tell  onr  ecstasy 

When  once  again  we  hold  the  idol  form 

Close  to  our  heart,  and  look  into  the  eyes 

Where  fond  devotion  finds  a  faithful  mirror. 

And  doting  glances  are  reilected  back 

In  silent  bliss. 

■Hie  debt  of  Gratitude 
Is  not  the  best  remembered  where  the  lijiB 
Pour  forth  their  voluble  and  iluent  tide 
Of  warm  acknowledgment.     Fair-apoken  phrases. 
Graced  with  a  courtier'a  bow,  are  jjleaaaiit  things, 
Bnt  rarely  bold  m.uoli  more  of  grateful  tniUi 
Than  the  bright  slime  that  cunning  reptiles  spread 
To  catch  their  pray, — and  they  who  ofteneat  tnm 
In  tierce  recoil  npon  the  helping  hand. 
Are  ofteneat  those  whose  hollow  hearts  have  sworn 
A  changeleas  aenae  of  benefits  received. 
The  br^st  where  Gratitude  is  firm  and  deep 
Gives  least  expression  to  the  one  it  servea ; 
As  trees  that  bear  the  heaviest  of  fmit 
Yield  the  least  rustling  to  the  cherishing  breeze. 

Prayer  has  ita  decalc^ue  and  well-set  chant 
To  say  or  sing;  but  Prayer  can  offer  up 
A  purer  tribute  to  the  mighty  One 
Wno  rules  the  thunder  and  restrains  the  wave. 
Than  ever  doiatered  walls  responded  to. 
— 24e  Jonelj,  orphan  child,  who  steals  at  night 
Where  the  round  moon  alimee  on  a  mother's  grave, 
Knowa  little  Iiow  to  moiild  tia  tinM^m^  ^wiCn. 
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In  proper  sentences ;  but  tlie  dim  eye 

That  sneds  its  blinding  tear  upon  the  turf, 

And  then  looks  up  to  the  fair,  silver  stars. 

Carries  a  ray  of  Jioly  fervency 

That  wiU  not  be  rejected  at  the  throne 

Of  Him  who  suits  the  "  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb." 

The  erring  one,  whose  right  arm  has  been  strong 

In  working  evil,  may  repent,  **  and  save 

His  soul  alive."  He  cannot  frame  his  thoughts 

In  saintly  code, — but  the  pale,  moping  brow 

That  droops  in  silence,  peniteDce,  and  shame, 

Shall  plead  for  him  at  the  eternal  bar, 

Where  boundless  mercy  fills  the  judgment- seat. 

The  Poet  wins  the  world  with  minstrelsy, 

And  holds  the  ear  of  wondering  nations  fast ; 

But  fuller  melodies  and  rarer  themes 

Dwell  in  his  soul,  and  people  his  quick  brain. 

Than  any  that  his  breathing  song  can  give. 

Swift-flashing  streams  from  Helicon's  high  fount 

Bush  through  his  breast ;  but  their  cherubic  sounds 

Of  murmuring  music  are  too  strangely  wild 

To  live  again,  even  upon  his  l3rre. 

— Let  the  proud  Orator  assert  the  power 

That  Language  holds ;  but  the  Soul,  prouder  still, 

Shall  keep  an  eloquence  all,  all  her  own, 

And  mock  the  tongued  interpreter. 


DEEAMS  OF  THE  PAST. 
(For  Music) 

Ajs  we  wander  alone  where  the  moonlight  reposes, 

And  the  wind  o'er  the  ripple  is  tuneful  and  sweet; 
When  the  stars  glitter  out  as  the  day-flower  closes. 

And  the  night-bird  and  dewdrop  are  all  that  we  meet ; — 
Oh !  then,  when  the  warm  flush  of  thought  is  unsealing 

The  bonds  that  a  cold  world  too  often  keeps  fast ; 
We  shall  find  that  the  deepest  and  dearest  of  feeling 

Is  pouring  its  tide  in  a  aream  of  the  Past. 

Oh  !  who  shall  have  travelled  through  Life's  misty  morning, 
Foreetting  all  waymarks  that  rose  on  their  track  P 

Thougn  the  things  we  loved  then  h.ad'NLaXAiTAj^^^^wacyttcccv^ 
Though  we  c&fft  them  behind,  yet  'vre  "^^  \iia  Vic?K.\iw36.. 
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ThouBt  the  Present  may  charm  us  with  magical  nnmberB, 

And  lull  the  rapt  spirit,  eiitranoiiig  it  fast ; 
Yet  'tis  rarely  the  heart  is  so  Bound  in  its  slunibei-Ji, 

As  to  rest  ivithout  mingling  some  dream  of  the  Past. 

Oh !  the  days  that  are  gone— they  will  have  no  returniug. 

And  'tia  wisest  to  hury  the  hopes  that  decay ; 
Bnt  the  incense  that's  purest  and  richest  in  burniug, 

Is  oft  placed  where  all  round  it  is  fading  away. 
Though  the  days  that  are  gone  had  more  canter  than  blosaom, 

And  even  that  lilosaom  too  tender  to  last ; 
Tet  had  we  the  power,  oh !  where  ia  the  boaom 

Would  thrust  &om  ita  riaioiiB  tlie  dreams  oi  the  Paat 


BIKDS. 
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BiBDS !  Birds  !  ye  are  beautiful  things, 

"With  your  earth-treading  feet  and  your  cloud-cleaving  wings  I 

Where  shall  Man  wander,  and  whore  shall  he  dwell. 

Beautiful  birds,  that  ye  come  not  as  wellP  ■" 

Ye  have  neats  on  the  mountain  all  rugged  ajid  etark, 

Ye  have  neata  in.  the  foreat  all  tangled  and  dark; 

Yo  build  and  ye  brood  'nea.th  the  eottagers'  eavea, 

And  ye  sleep  on  the  sod  'mid  the  bounie  green  leaves. 

Ye  hide  in  the  heather,  ye  lurk  in  the  brale, 

Te  dive  in  the  aweet  fl^s  that  shadow  the  lake; 

Ye  skim  where  the  stream  parts  the  orchard-decked  laad,. 

Ye  dance  where  the  foam  sweeps  the  desolate  strand ; 

Beautiful  Birds,  ye  come  thickly  around, 

When  the  bud'a  on  the  branch  and  the  snow's  on  the  ground ; 

Ye  come  when  the  richest  of  roses  flush  out, 

And  ye  come  when  the  yellow  leaf  eddies  aboutl 

Grey -haired  pilgrim,  thou  hast  been 
Bound  the  chequered  world,  I  ween: 
Thou  haat  hved  in  happy  lands. 
Where  the  thriving  city  stands ; 
Thou  hast  travelled  fur  to  see 
Where  the  city  used  to  be ; 
Chance  and  change  are  everywhere, 
Jliebes  here  and  miiin  there ; 
PUgrim,  thou  ha^at  gaa^  on  b.U\ 
On  rising  pile  andtomb'^Tigwaa.— 
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Tell  us,  saw  ye  not  brave  Birds, 

In  the  crumbled  halls  of  old, 
Where  Monarchs  smiled  and  rulers'  words 

Breathed  above  the  chaliced  gold  ? 
Say,  who  is  it  now  that  waits 
At  the  "  hundred  brazen  gates'*  P 
Who  is  now  the  great  High  Priest, 
Bending  o'er  the  carrion  feast  ? 
Who  is  now  the  reigning  one 
O'er  the  dust  of  Babylon  P — 
It  is  the  Owl  with  doleful  scream. 
Waking  the  Jackal  from  his  dream ; 
It  is  the  Eaven  black  and  sleek. 
With  shining  claw  and  sharpened  beak ; 
It  is  the  Vulture  sitting  high, 
In  mockery  of  thrones  gone  by. 

Pilgrim,  say,  what  dost  thou  meet 

In  busy  mart  and  crowded  street  ? 

There  the  smoke-brown  Sparrow  sits. 

There  the  dingy  Martin  flits, 

There  the  tribe  from  dove-house  coop 

Take  their  joyous  morning  swoop ; 

There  the  treasured,  singing  pet 

In  his  narrow  cage  is  set, 

Welcoming  the  beams  that  come 

IJpon  his  gilded  prison-home. 

Wearied  Klgrim,  thou  hast  marched 

O'er  the  desert  dry  and  parched. 

Where  no  little  flower  is  seen, 

No  dewdrop,  no  Oasis  green, — 

What  saw'st  thou  there  ?  the  Ostrich,  fast 

As  Arab  steed  or  tempest  blast, 

And  the  stately  Pelican, 

Wondering  at  intrusive  Man. 

Pilffrira,  say,  who  was  it  showed 

A  ready  pathway  to  the  Alp  P 
Who  was  it  crossed  your  lonely  road 

From  the  vallev  to  the  scalp  P 
Tired  and  timid  friends  had  failed, 

Resting  in  the  hut  below ; 
But  your  bold  heart  still  was  hailed 

By  the  Eagle  and  the  Orow. 
Pilgrim,  when  you  sought  the  cHme 
Of  the  myrtle,  palm,  and  lime. 
Where  the  diamond  loves  to  hide 
Jostling  rubies  by  its  side, — 


BIEDS. 

Say,  were  not  the  brightest  gleams 

Breaking  on  your  diuizled  eye 
Prom  the  QiouHond  glancing  beams 

Ponred  in  feathered  blazonry  ? 
Pilgrim,  hast  thou  seen  the  epot 
Where  the  wingfed  forma  came  not  P 

Mariner  I  mariner  1  thon  mayat  go 

Pur  aa  the  strongest  wind  can  blow, 

But  much  thou'lt  tell  when  thoTi  comest  back 

Of  the  sea  running  high  and  the  aky  growing  hlacl^. 

Of  the  mast  that  went  with  a  rending  omah, 

Of  the  lee-ahore  seen  by  the  lightning's  flash, 

And  never  shalt  thou  forget  In  speak 

Of  the  white  finll's  cry  and  the  Petrel's  shriek. 

For  ont  oil  the  ocean,  leagues  air.iy. 

Mildly  Bkimmeth  the  boding  flock, — 
The  Btorm-fire  bum?,  but  what  care  they  ? 
"Tis  the  season  of  joy  and  the  time  for  play ; 
When  the  thunder-peal  and  the  breaker's  spray 

Are  bursting  and  boiling  aronnd  the  rock. 

Lovera  linger  in  the  yale 

While  the  twilight  gathers  round. 
With  a  fear  lest  mortal  ear 

Should  listen  to  the  whispered  sound. 
They  would  have  no  peering  oje 

While  they  tell  the  secret  tale,  i 

Not  a  spy  iiiiLy  venture  iiigli,  i    I ' 

Save  the  gentle  Nightingale. 
Parched  upon  the  tree  close  by, 
He  ma^  note  each  trembhng  sigh ; 
Swinging  on  the  nearest  bough, 
He  may  witness  every  vow. 
Favoured  bird,  oh!  thou  hast  heard 
Many  a  soft  and  mystic  word, 
While  the  night-wind  scarcely  stirred. 
And  the  stars  were  in  the  sky. 

TJp  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew 
Is  splashing  in  crystals  o'er  bim  ; 

The  plonghman  hies  to  the  upland  rise. 
But  the  Lark  is  there  before  him : 

He  sings  while  the  team  is  joked  to  the  share ; 
He  sings  when  the  mist  js  going ; 

He  siiufs  when  the  noon-tide  soutn  is  iairi . 
'  He  Binga  when  tiie  -nest  ia  glowing : 
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Now  his  pinions  are  spread  o'er  the  ploughman's  head, 

Now  he  drops  in  the  furrow  behind  him ; 
Oh !  the  Lark  is  a  merry  and  constant  mate, 

Without  favour  or  fear  to  bind  him. 

Beautiful  Buds !  how  the  schoolboy  remembers 

The  warblers  that  chorused  his  holiday  tune ; 
The  Robin  that  chirped  in  the  frosty  Decembers, 

The  Blackbird  that  whistled  through  flower-crowned  June. 
That  schoolboy  remembers  his  holiday  ramble, 

When  he  pulled  every  blossom  of  palm  he  could  see ; 
When  his  finger  was  raised,  as  he  stopped  in  the  bramble, 

With  "  Hark !  there's  the  Cuckoo,  how  close  he  must  be ! 

Beautiful  Birds  !  we've  encircled  your  names 
With  the  fairest  of  fruits  and  the  fiercest  of  flames. 
We  paint  War  with  his  Eagle,  and  Peace  with  her  Dove ; 
Witn  the  red  bolt  of  Death,  and  the  olive  of  Love. 
The  fountain  of  Friendship  is  never  complete 
Till  ye  coo  o'er  its  waters,  so  sparkling  and  sweet ; 
And  where  is  the  hand  that  would  dare  to  divide 
Even  Wisdom's  grave  self  from  the  Owl  by  her  side  P 

Beautiful  creatures  of  freedom  and  light, 

Oh !  where  is  the  eye  that  groweth  not  bright 

As  it  watches  you  trimming  your  soft,  glossy  coats, 

Swelling  your  bosoms  and  ruffling  your  throats  P 

Oh !  I  would  not  ask,  as  the  old  ditties  sing, 

To  be  "  happy  as  sand-boy,"  or  "  happy  as  king ;" 

For  the  joy  is  more  blissful  that  bids  me  declare, 

**  I'm  as  happy  as  all  the  wild  birds  in  the  air." 

I  will  tell  them  to  find  me  a  grave,  when  I  die. 

Where  no  marble  will  shut  out  the  glorious  sky ; 

Let  them  give  me  a  tomb  where  the  daisy  will  bloom, 

Where  the  moon  will  shine  down,  and  the  leveret  pass  by ; 

But  be  sure  there's  a  tree  stretching  out,  high  and  wide, 

Where  the  Linnet,  the  Thrush,  and  the  Woodlark  may  hide 

For  the  truest  and  purest  of  requiems  heard, 

Is  the  eloquent  hymn  of  the  beautiful  Bird. 


SONG  OF  THE  BBGGABS. 

Thbgugh  the  city,  the  hamlet,  and  province  we  roam ; 

Every  country  is  ours,  every  spot  is  our  home : 

We  ask  pity  &om  all,  and  our  claim  is  allowed. 

With  fair  words  from  the  poor,  ttad  coix\«Qi^\>  ixaci  SicL<^  ^t^cs^i^ 


SONG  OF  THE  BEGGAES. 

The  boy  lias  hie  sntchel — the  pedlar  bin  pack. 
Bat  we  have  no  burthen  for  heart  oi-  for  back ; 
While  iiationa  are  Btrog^ling  for  right  or  for  wrong. 
The  Beggar,  in  ifeedom,  goes  whistling  along. 

The  earth  may  be  parched  'neath  a  tthadowleae  eky; 
We've  no  gram  in  the  Boil  that  may  wither  and  die ; 
Let  the  lightning-tiheetti  fiosh  ont  em  strong  im  they  like,  ' 
We've  no  ship  for  the  tBinpeat-ronsed  waters  to  atrike  i 
Let  the  gold-spreading  rays  of  wide  Commerce  depart, 
'Tia  no  matter  to  ns— we've  no  place  in  the  mart ; 
Let  the  waves  of  the  world  ebb  and  flow  aa  they  will, 
'I4o  Be^ar,  unchanged,  is  the  merriest  etill. 

The  rich  man  ia  fed  till  the  dainties  but  pall ; 
He  ia  Bated  with  bajHpieta,  and  thankleuB  tor  all ; 
And  the  scrap  that  he  turns  irom  is  relished  wilii  zest 
By  the  stroUer  whose  pittance  ia  short  as  his  rest. 
Hunger  fathoms  our  wallet,  and  up  and  away — 
At  the  board  that  ia  empty  tho  guesta  never  stay. 
Those  with  supper  secured  o'er  their  dinner  may  sit, 
But  the  Beggar's  nest  meal  must  Ijo  won  by  his  wit. 

The  wooer  that's  wealthy  ia  certain  to  meet 
The  caresaea  of  lipa  that  are  smilingly  s^Teet ; 
And  he  pledges  the  girl  that  he  rectons  most  fair, 
In  his  claret  ao  bright,  and  hia  Bnrgnndy  rare. 
Yet  the  name  of  a  false  one  may  enlly  the  brim. 
She  may  cling  to  hia  broad  lauda  more  fondly  than  him  i 
■  Bnt  if  any  love  ns,  'tis  the  loyc  that  will  hold — 
For  the  Beggar  will  never  be  wed  for  hia  gold. 

The  gentleman's  form  is  all  stiffly  bedight ; 

Hia  ^eek  must  be  smooth  and  his  hands  mnat  be  white ; 

And  though  fashion  may  war  with  his  will  or  his  ease, 

'Tia  the  world  he  muat  heed — 'tia  the  world  he  mnat  please. 

Bnt  free  are  the  limba  that  our  motley  garbs  wrap ; 

Though  the  cold  wind  may  pierce  and  the  tatters  may  flap ; 

And  Liberty's  self,  if  her  garment  were  made 

Of  the  Beggar's  coarse  rags,  would  be  fitly  aiTayed, 

All  wearied  with  pleasure  the  lord  may  recline, 
Where  the  feathers  are  soft  and  the  drapery  fine ; 
He  may  loll  amid  luxury's  trappings,  but  we 
On  our  piilowless  couch  sleep  as  soundly  as  he. 
Though  the  blanket  and  straw-heap  be  all  that  are  spread 
la  some  comfortless  hovel  or  desolate  shed, 
From  robber  or  cut-throat  our  rest  is  aeoure, 
The  Beggar  ia  safe— ibr  he's  tnoim  to  be  poor. 
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The  children  of  earth,  who  have  fortune  or  lame, 
Must  endure  the  fierce  arrows  of  envy  and  blame : 
Those  who  sit  in  high  places  with  crosier  or  crown, 
Only  waken  a  spirit  for  hurling  them  down. 
But  no  rivalry  enters  in  Poverty's  state, 
We  have  nothing  for  others  to  covet  or  hate ; 
And  the  blasting  of  Calumny's  withering  power 
Cannot  injure  the  Beggar  in  name  or  in  dower. 

As  the  atom  may  fall  from  the  mountain  of  sand, 

So  we  in  our  littleness  pass  from  the  land. 

None  pray  for  the  pauper — none  think  of  his  soul, 

No  dirge  will  they  sing,  and  no  bell  will  they  toll. 

But  they  must  dig  the  deep  hole  and  lay  us  below, 

And  the  worms  they  will  feed,  and  the  grass  itwUL  grow. 

'Tis  enough — for  the  dust  o'er  the  Beggar's  grey  bones, 

Is  as  hallowed  as  all  your  rich  epitaph  stones. 


SOME  CALL  THE  WOELD  A  DEEARY  PLACE. 

Some  call  the  world  a  dreary  place, 
And  tell  long  tales  of  sin  and  woe ; 

As  if  there  were  no  blessed  trace 
Of  sunshine  to  be  found  below. 

They  point,  when  autumn  winds  are  sighing, 
To  falling  leaves  and  withered  flowers ; 

But  shall  we  only  mourn  them  dying, 
And  never  note  their  brilliant  hours  ? . 

They  mark  the  rainbow's  fading  light. 

Aid  say  it  is  the  type  of  man ; 
"  So  passeth  he  " — but,  oh  !  how  bright 

The  transient  glory  of  the  span  I 

They  liken  Life  unto  the  stream. 

That,  swift  and  shallow,  pours  along ; 
But  beauty  marks  the  rippling  gleam, 

And  music  fills  the  bubbUng  song. 

Why  should  the  preacher  ever  rave 
Of  sorrow,  death,  and  "  dust  to  dust"  P 

We  know  that  we  shall  fill  a  grave,— 
But  why  be  sad  before  "we  m\xsV»^ 


TttS  WATEHS. 

Look  round  the  -world  and  *fe  shall  bm, 
Deapite  the  cynic's  snarling  groan, 

Unch  to  awaken  thankful  glee, 

Ab  well  OS  wring  the  hopeleBs  moftQ, 

Perchance  the  Udon  tree  we  shake 
May  have  a  reptile  at  its  root ; 

But  Bhal!  we  only  see  the  snake, 
And  quite  forget  tlio  grateful  fruit  ? 

Shall  we  forget  each  aanny  mom, 
And  tell  of  one  dire  hghtning- stroke  ? 

Of  all  the  suits  that  we  hare  worn, 
Shall  we  hut  keep  the  funeral  cloak  P 

Oh !  why  should  our  own  hands  be  twining 
Dark  ehnpleta  from  the  cypreas  tree  P 

"Why  stand  m  gloomy  spots,  repining. 
When  further  on  sweet  huda  may  be  P 

"Tis  tnie  that  nightshade  oft  will  hind  us. 
That  eyea,  the  brightest,  will  be  dim ; 

Old  wrinkled  Care  too  oft  will  find  ns. 
But  whT  ahoold  we  go  Beeking  him  P 


THE  WATERS. 

Waters,  bright  Waters,  how  sweetly  ye  glide 
Where  the  tapering  bulmsh  stands  up  in  your  tide; 
Where  the  white  lilies  peep  and  the  green  creases  creep, 
And  your  whiraple  just  lulleth  the  rainnow  to  sleep. 
Now  lurking  in  ailence,  all  lonely  you  take 
Your  meandering  course  through  the  close-tangled  brake ; 
Where  the  adder  may  wink  as  he  basks  on  the  brink. 
And  the  fos-cub  and  timid  fawn  fearlessly  drink. 
'Mid  Talley  and  greenwood  right  onward  ye  rumble, 
Through  ttio  mmte  of  the  rushes  and  trail  of  thehramble; 
Where  the  bard  with  hia  note  and  the  child  with  his  boat, 
WUl  linger  beside  ye  to  dream  and  to  dote. 
For  a,  moment  the  mill-wheel  ma^y  waken  your  wrath. 
And  disturb  the  repose  of  your  silvery  path ; 
£iit your  pasBJonaie  spray  falls  like  rainbows  at  play. 
And  as  ffstttlj  as  ever  ye  st«al  oTvyoOT^aj, 
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Hamming  a  song  as  ye  loiter  along. 

Looking  up  in  the  face  of  a  shadowless  day. 

Waters,  bright  Waters,  how  sweetly  ye  glide 

In  the  brooklet,  with  blossoms  and  birds  by  yonr  side  I 

Now  the  precious  Waters  lie 
In  a  fountain  never  dry, 

"  FuU  fathoms  five"  below ; 
While  above,  the  moss  is  springing, 
And  the  old  well-bucket  swinging 

To  and  fro. 
Brown  and  busjr  hands  are  plying. 
Fresh  and  limpid  streams  are  flying. 

Splashing  round ; 
Merrily  the  bumper  floweth, 
And  down  again  the  bucket  goetb 

With  a  hollow  sound. 
Pilgrim  bands  on  desert  sands, 

vY  ith  panting  breath  and  parching  skin, 
What  would  ye  not  give  to  see 

That  crazy  bucket  tumble  in  ? 
How  gladly  palms  all  dry  and  burning 
Would  help  that  old  rope  in  its  turning ; 
How  the  sore  and  craclan^  lip 
Would  laugh  to  see  it  dram  and  drip, 
And  prize  each  dribbling,  icy  gem 
Beyond  an  eastern  diadem ! 
Let  the  merchant's  gamers  hold 
Silken  sheen  and  molten  gold  : 
Eicher  treasures  still  shall  dwell, 
Gathered  in  the  poor  man's  well, 
Dark  and  cold. 

Waters,  gentle  Waters, 

Ye  are  beautiful  in  Bain, 
Coming  ofb  and  pattering  soft 

On  hedgerow,  hill,  and  plain. 

Wandering  from  afar 

In  a  cloud- swung  car — 
Ye  dim  the  blaze  of  noon, 
Shut  out  the  midnight  moon. 

And  veil  the  evening  star. 
The  seed  is  in  the  eartn 

Of  promised  bread ; 
But  ye  must  aid  its  sacred  birth, 
Or  nations/ pressed  by  starving  dearth. 

Will  groan,  unfed. 
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Mtiti  may  plant  the  root 

In  aonie  fair  spot ; 
But  where  will  he  the  spriug-tirae  shoot. 
And  who  shaJl  pluck  the  autumn  firat, 

If  ye  come  not? 
How  the  red.  grapes  flush, 

Till  the  rich  streams  burst ! 
B'J-t  your  crystal  gush 

Must  have  trickled  first. 
The  ancient  foreat  lord 

Hud  ne'er  looked  proudly  up, 
Eatl  JO  not  glittered  on  the  award 

That  held  the  acorn- cup. 
Waters,  gentle  Waters, 

Beautiful  in  Sliowers, 
Ye  help  to  wreathe  the  arms  that  hreatLa 

A  perfume  through  the  bowers ; 
Ye  feed  the  blade  in  lowland  glade. 

And  nurse  the  mountain  fiowen) : 
Ye  bathe  Creation's  lovely  faae. 
And  keep  it  young  in  evevy  grace ; 
Where'er  ye  fall  ye  cherish  lul 

Most  beautiful  in.  Beauty's  train ; 
'Then,  weleomo.  gentle  Waters, 

In  the  Boft,  sweet  Eain !  »  - 

Now  ye  come  in  incense  Dew, 
Distilling  from  tin!  churchyard  yew. 
Hemlock,  rosemary,  and  rue, 

Odours  sweet  in  evening  shade. 
Now  ye  drop  into  the  rose. 
Silently  to  teal  and  close 

Wounds  the  rifling  bee  has  made. 
Now  ye  tremble  on  the  spray. 

Just  above  the  nightingale; 
While  he  chants  his  roundelay, 

Binging  through  the  moonlit  vale. 
Now  ye  rest  upon  his  wing, 
Till  his  constant  trillings  fling 
Your  diamond  lustres  scattering 

Upon  the  glow-worm's  meteor  tail. 

King  Oberon  is  .on  his  throne 

In  the  fairy  hall  of  light; 
And  a  merry  set  of  sprites  have  met 

To  dance  away  the  nieht. 
What  do  they  quaff  in  that  rerelling  hour  P 
'Tisthe  waters  caught homtties^ixcj  flower; 
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And  reeling  away  go  the  elfin  crew. 
Drunk  with  the  balmy,  nectar  Dew. 

Waters,  broad  Waters,  how  nobly  ye  sweU 

Eoiind  the  huge  coral  reef  and  the  nautilus  shell ! 

Glory  is  shed  on  your  Ocean  breast. 

Heaving  in  fury  or  placid  in  rest. 

Ye  live  far  down  in  the  sparry  cave. 

Where  the  sea-boy  lies  in  his  amber  grave ; 

Ye  braid  .the  dank  weed  in  his  hair. 

And  deck  him  with  jewels  pure  and  rare ; 

He  keep  the  record  of  where  and  when 

The  brave  ship  sunk  with  her  braver  men ; 

Ye  have  treasures  and  secrets,  and  guard  them  well — 

For  no  stores  will  ye  give,  and  no  word  will  ye  teU. 

Ye  spread  your  waves  on  the  rifted  strand ; 

Where  the  white  foam  spangles  the  golden  sand ; 

And  ebb  away  with  the  deep  perfume 

Of  the  citron  branch  and  orange  bloom. 

Ye  dash  where  the  gloomy  pine-tree  grows, 

Where  the  northern  tempest  beats  and  blows ; 

The  thunder  may  burst  and  the  wolf-dog  bay. 

But  ye  will  be  louder  and  bolder  than  they. 

Ages  ago  ye  washed  the  feet 

Oi  cities  that  sent  ye  a  galley  fleet; 

Cities,  and  Galleys,  and  People,  are  gone. 

But  the  great  Waters  still  roll  on : 

Kingdoms  and  empires  flourish  no  more. 

But  ye  still  dwell  by  the  desolate  shore — 

As  fresh  in  your  brightness,  as  strong  in  your  flood. 

As  when  the  Immortal  One  "  saw  ye  were  good." 

Waters,  ye  are  fair 

In  the  winding  Eiver, 
Eunning  here,  and  twining  there, 
While  the  waking,  twilight  air 
Stirs  the  spreading  sails  ye  bear. 

To  a  flapping  shiver. 
"  Outward  bound,"  the  stripling  one 
Sighs  to  see  the  setting  sun ; 

And  shadows  lengthen  on  his  heart, 
As  the  rays  that  meet  his  gaze, 

One  by  one  depart. 
"  Outward  bound"  for  many  a  year, — 

A  dream  comes  o'er  his  brain ; 
He  looks  into  the  lucid  wave, 
Where  he  was  wont  to  plunge  and  lave 

Ir  waters  cool  and  clear  \ 


A  THANKSGIVING. 

Aud  wonders  if  the  cLance  of  time 
Will  bring  him  to  h.ia  native  clime 

And  native  stream  again. 
Be  leans  aToinst  the  veesel'ii  side. 

And  the  ijig  Ifuniinc  tear 
H"e  cannot  ckeck.  bat  Tain  would  liide. 
Has  mingled  with  the  Biver's  tide. 

Waters,  ye  are  beantifuL 

Take  what  form  j-e  will ; 
Leaping  in  the  yeaaty  billow, 
Toyinn  with  the  pensive  willow. 
Bearing  the  mast  before  the  blast, 

Or  straws  npon  the  rill ! 
Waters,  ye  are  beautifnl, 

HowBoe'er  ye  come, 
In  sheets  that  i>oar  with  falling  roar — 

Or  moisture  on  tlie  purple  plum. 
Te  are  free  aa  aught  can  be, 
Binging  strains  of  liberty 
In  bubbling  Spring  and  booming  Sea ! 
Waters,  Hvrag  Waters, 

Strew  your  pearls  upon  the  Bod, 
And  Man  needs  no  other  bea<^ 
To  count  in  memory  of  God  . 


A  THANKSOTYmn. 

Almighty  Spirit !  Patter,  Lord !  Thou  Worshipped  !  Thou  Unknown  ! 
Whose  mystic  glory  spreadeth  round  a  Universal  Throne ; 
Whose  breath  is  in  the  summer  wind,  and  in  the  ocean's  roar  ; 
Whose  presence  lights  the  saintly  shrine,  and  fills  the  desert,  shore. 

Thou  who  dost  guide  the  lightning  shaft,  and  mark  tho  rainbow's  B]>an; 
Creator  of  the  reptile  worm,  and  fashioner  of  Man  ;^ 
Hear  Thou  my  song  of  praise  and  love !    Hear  Thou  my  eong,  O  Goo ! 
My  temple-dome  is  Thy  broad  sky,  my  kneeling-place  Thy  sod. 
Par  from  the  busy  world,  alone,  I  bring  my  heart  to  Thee, 
And  bend  in  fervent  homage  where  no  eye  but  thine  can  see ; 
I  seek  Thee,  and  it  cannot  be  that  seeking  will  be  vain  ; 
Because  Thy  serrant  does  not  srtand  within  a  cloistered  fane. 
YTho  wiU,  may  give  the  sacrifice,  reeking  in  gory  flood. 
And  supplicate  a  Qop  irith  hands  all  hot  and  dark  with  blood  -, 
X  could  not  sue  for  mercy  at  a  victim-laden  shrine,^ 
7S«  altar  aad  the  incense  of  the  moraitain-top  be  mine. 
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What  thongli  I  have  no  zealot  priest  in  white  robes  at  my  side ! 
Snch  robes  too  often  mask  a  form  corrupt  with  sin  and  pride ; 
What  thongh  no  formal  code  of  speech  my  faith  and  hopes  shall  bear 
My  warm  and  trusting  soul  still  yields  its  own  adoring  prayer. 

I  thank  Thee,  God  !  enough  of  joy  has  marked  my  span  of  days. 
To  thrill  my  heart  with  gratitude,  and  wake  the  words  of  praise  : 
1  have  accepted  at  Thy  hands  much  more  of  good  than  ill, 
And  all  of  trouble  has  but  shown  the  wisdom  of  Thy  will. 

I  see  the  climbing  sun  disperse  the  misty  clouds  of  night, 
And  pour  devotion  to  the  One  who  said,  "  Let  there  be  light :" 
I  watch  the  peeping  star  that  gleams  from  out  the  hazy  west ; 
And  offer  thanks  to  Him  who  gave  his  creatures  hours  of  rest. 

I  see  the  crystal  dewdrop  stand  upon  the  bending  stem, 
And  find  as  much  of  glory  there  as  in  the  diamond  gem ; 
I  look  upon  the  yellow  fields,  I  pluck  the  wild  hedge-flower ; 
And  pause  to  bless  Thy  lavish  hand,  and  wonder  at  its  power. 

Father!  Beneficent,  Supreme,  All-Bounteous !  could  I  bring 
My  trembling  soul  before  Tliee,  as  before  a  tyrant  king  ? 
Never — ^my  secret  orisons  are  fervent  as  sincere ; 
I  love,  I  serve,  I  worship  Thee,  but  never  yet  could  fear* 

I  see  too  much  of  happiness  for  human  hearts  to  find ; 
To  hold  the  Maker  that  bestows,  as  aught  else  but  the  kind. 
Let  Man  be  but  as  kind  to  man,  and  soon  our  woe  and  strife 
Would  fade  away  like  mists,  and  leave  us  well  content  with  life. 

And  what  is  death,  that  e'en  its  thoughts  should  make  us  sigh  am 

weepP 
The  grave,  to  me,  but  seems  a  couch  of  sound  and  holy  sleep. 
Why  shotdd  I  dread  the  fiat,  when  my  trusting  spirit  knows 
That  He  who  bids  my  eyelids  faU  will  watch  their  last  repose  P 


THE  OLD  BAEN. 

The  Barn,  the  Old  Barn,  oh !  its  dark  walls  were  rife 
With  the  records  most  fair  in  my  tablet  of  life ; 
And  a  rare  barn  it  was,  for,  search  twenty  miles  rounds 
Such  another  brave  building  was  not  to  \)ft  io^osA. 
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TEE  OLD  BARN. 

'Tiraa  large  as  an  ark,  'twas  as  strong  as  a  church, 
'Twa3  the  chicken's  resort,  'twaa  the  young  raven'a  parclii 
There  the  bat  flapped  hie  wing,  and  the  owlet  might 
Secure  in  the  gable-ends,  far  out  of  reach. 

For  many  a  year  had  the  harvest-home  wain 
Creaked  a  p  to  its  door  with  the  Inst  load  ofcrai:  . 
And  'twaa  evident  Time  had  been  playing  his  pranks 
With  the  moas-gamished  roof,  and  the  stann-beaten  planta. 

A  wee  thing,  they  tumbled  me  into  its  mow  ; 
And  left  ma  to  suramble  out.  Heaven  knows  how, 
A  wild,  menr  girl,  the  Old  Barn  was  the  spot 
"Which  affordecl  delight  that  is  still  unforgot. 

'Twas  a  bii-thda,y,  one  Boion  was  walking  life's  stage. 
In  youth's  proudest  of  charaoters— jnat  come  of  agBi 
Many  joys  were  devised — hut  the  chosen  of  all 
Was  tfl  clear  out  the  Old  Barn,  and  "get  up  ahoU" 

We  had  pi'ftyed,  wa  had  hojied  that  the  lanes  migltt  be 
That  no  cloud  would  come  over  the  moon-lighted  sky ; 
But,  alas !  'twas  November,  and  fog,  eleet,  and  gloom 
Made  the  night  of  our  jubilee  dark  as  the  tomb. 

The  rain  fell  in  torrents — the  wind  roared  along —  - 
The  watch-dog  howled  back  to  the  rude  tempest  song ; 
And  we  trembled,  and  feared  lest  the  merriest  set 
Should  bo  seared  by  that  true  English  sunshine— the  wet. 

But,  hark! — what  loud  voices — what  rumbling  of  wheels — 
What  stepping  in  puddles — what-tragical  "  squeals !" 
While  close-tilted  waggons  and  mod -spattered  carts 
Set  down  a  rare  cargo  of  happy  young  hearts. 

What  a  dance  was  the  first — with  what  pleasure  we  went 
Down  the  middle  and  up,  till  our  hreathmg  was  spent ! 
Though  Mnsard  might  have  shrugged  at  a  bit  of  a  strife 
'Twiit  the  notes  of  the  fiddle  and  key  of  the  fife. 

Our  flooring  was  rugged,  our  sconces  had  rilst ; 
There  was  falling  of  grease — there  was  raising  of  dust ; 
T.._i  m — ■_!..  .    ^yjsiie,!  a  Mbniiiij  Po3(  "yan" 
o  held  in  the  noble  Old  Bam, 

Then  the  rat-hunt — oh,  mercy !  we  hear  poets  speak 
Of  the  tug  of  fierce  battle  when  "  Greek  joins  with  Greek;" 
But  war  held  as  wild  and  as  deadly  a  reign 
Wbea  the  terriers  met  tfee  deatrojwa  ot  ^simi. 
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The  smitli  left  his  bellows — ^the  miller  his  sack, — 
It  was  lucky  that  business  grew  suddenly  slack ; 
The  thatcher  was  there,  and  the  thatcher's  boy  too. 
And  somehow,  the  butcher  had  nothing  to  do. 

The  Squire  lent  his  whip  and  his  voice  to  the  fray ; 
He,  of  course,  only  "  chanced  to  be  riding  that  way ;" 
And  the  master — the  ploughman — ^the  rich  and  the  poor, 
Stood  Equality's  jostHng  about  the  Bam  door. 

There  was  bustling,  old  Pincher,  all  fierceness  and  bark ; 

And  even  fat  Dido,  as  gay  as  a  lark ; 

Snap,  Vixen,  and  Bob,  and  another  full  score, 

For  though  rats  might  be  many — ^the  dogs  were  oft  more. 

It  was  sport,  I  dare  say,  but  such  works  were  torn  down, 
That  the  sapient  "  master"  looked  on  with  a  frown ; 
And  saw  without  aid  of  astrologer's  star, 
That  the  hunters  were  worse  than  the  hunted,  by  far. 

Foil  well  I  remember  our  taking  the  ale 
To  the  good-natured  fellow  who  toiled  at  the  flail ; 
When  the  boy — ^who  now  sleeps  with  a  stone  at  his  feet — 
Would  fain  try  his  hand  as  a  thrasher  of  wheat. 

*Twas  agreed  to — and  boldly  he  swun^  the  bright  stafi", 
With  an  awkwardness  raising  a  tittering  laugh. 
Which  strengthened  to  bursting  Vuljjanty's  tone, 
When^  instead  of  on  wheat-ears,  it  feU  on  his  own. 

Ever  luckless  in  daring,  'twas  he  who  slipped  down, 
With  a  broken-out  tooth  and  a  brojsen-in  crown — 
When  he  clambered  up  high  on  the  crossbeams,  to  feed 
The  unhappy  stray  cat  and  her  tortoiseshell  breed. 

'Twas  he  who,  in  petulance,  sulked  with  his  home. 
And  packed  up  his  bundle  the  wide  world  to  roam ; 
But,  with  pemtent  heart,  and  a  shelterless  head. 
He  came  \xixk  to  the  sheaves  in  the  Bam  for  a  bed. 

'Twas  a  bitter  cold  night  when  I  heard  with  a  pout, 
That  the  stables  were  full,  and  old  Dobbin  turned  out ; 
Old  Dob  who  had  seen  a  score  miles  since  the  mom ; 
*Twas  a  shame  and  a  cruelty  not  to  be  borne. 

A  brother  was  ready — ^th«  pony  was  caught — 
',  Brought  in  he  vmist  be — yet  where  could  he  be  brought  ? 
But  wiort  was  the  parley ;  and  munching  away, 
He  was  warm  in  the  Bam  with  hia  osA.^  «ui\A.^iia\vw3 . 


The  Bara  was  the  place  where  the  heama  and  the  rope 

Gave  our  niiachievouB  faoulties  plenty  ofsuojie; 

And  when  rick-linee  were  found,  knotted,  severed,  and  frayed ; 

Not  a  word  did  we  breathe  of  the  swings  we  had  made.  /^ 

"  Hide  and  Seek"  was  the  game  that  delighted  ub  moat,         ^M 
When  we  atealthilj  crept  behind  pillar  and  post;  ^B 

Whea  the  law  was  enforced  that  "  Home'  should  not  be  won  ™ 
Before  we'd  encircled  the  Barn  in  our  run. 


I'd  a  merry  heart  then, — Ijut  I  scarcely  know  why 
I  shonld  look  into  Memory's  page  with  a  cigh ; 


My  laneh  in  tHat  day  was  a  spuited  shont. 

But  still  it  is  heard  to  ring  JDjously  out ; 

My  friends  were  the  warmest  that  childhood  could  find. 

But  those  round  me  Btiil  are  endearingly  kind, 

"  Long  ago"  has  too  oft«n  aivakencd  my  aoul, 

Till  my  brow  gathered  shade,  and  the  t«ar-drop  would  no] 

Down,  down,  busy  thought,  for  the  future  may  '— 

As  bright  as  the  time  of  the  Old  Bam  for  me. 


TbiE  Mind,  the  great,  the  mighty  Mind, 
Now  soars  and  leaves  all  earth  behind. 

To  claim  it*  kindred  with  a  Gon, — 
And  now  sinks  down  on  flagging  wing. 


The  Form,  the  npright,  beauteous  Form, 
Towering  like  lighthouse  'mid  the  storm. 

Now  stands  in  wondrous  power  and  grace,— 
Anon,  the  ahrivelled,  angled  bones, 
Crazy  and  warped  as  old  gravestones. 
Are  all  we  trace. 

The  Hand,  the  strong,  the  ruhng  Hand, 
That  piles  the  pyramids  on  land. 

And  builds  what  tempests  fail  to  break, — 
With  palsied  trembling  holds  the  staff. 
While  rosy  children  ga^e  and  langh 
To  see  it  shake. 
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The  Voice,  ^he  deep,  the  full,  firm  Voice, 
That  swells  to  threaten  or  rejoice 
.     In  pompous  oath  or  revel  shout,— 
Is  now  so  mumbling,  thin,  and  weak. 
We  wonder  what  the  garrulous  squeak 
Is  all  about. 

Oh,  Man,  when  thou  art  getting  vain 
Of  courtly  rank  or  treasured  gain. 

Just  turn  towards  the  cypress- tree, — 
"  Ashes  to  ashes"  form  the  prayer, 
And  yellow  skulls  are  crumbling  there, 
Where  tlicni,  shalt  be. 


THE  SHIP  AND  THE  MAIDEN. 

The  Ship  was  at  rest  in  the  tranquil  bay. 

Unmoved  by  a  ripple — undimraed  by  a  cloud ; 

The  winds  were  asleep,  and  her  broad  sails  lay 
As  still  and  as  white  as  a  winding-shroud. 

She  was  a  fair  and  beautiful  thing. 

With  the  waters  around  her,  all  peaceful  and  bright ; 
Beady  for  speed  as  a  wild  bird's  wing, 

Graceful  m  quiet — 'mid  glory  and  light. 

There  was  a  Maiden  wandering  free, 
With  a  cheek  as  fresh  as  the  foam  at  her  feet ; 

With  a  heart  that  went  forth,  like  a  summer-day  bee, 
To  take  nothing  but  honey  from  all  it  might  meet. 

She  stood  on  the  land  as  the  bark  on  the  main, 

As  placid  in  beauty  as  lovely  in  form ; 
The  maiden  had  dreamt  not  of  sadness  or  pain, 

The  vessel  had  never  been  dashed  by  the  storm. 

Where  are  they  now — the  brave  Ship  and  fair  Girl  ? 

Gaze  on  the  fragments  that  scatter  the  shore : 
The  tempest  is  raging — the  mad  billows  curl, 

And  the  glorious  bark  shall  be  looked  on  no  more. 

And  the  Maiden  so  fair — oh !  what  change  has  come  there  I 
She  is  wandering  still,  and  she  wanders  alone ; 

But  her  cheek  has  grown  white,  and  bene  e3ft\o&\.\\>"&'^t^gc^». 
And  the  dove  from,  her  breast,  witla.  \ta  o\SNe,  V"aa  ^^"v\^» 


THE  GRANDFATHERS  ^TIOK. 

She  has  loved,  tnt  "  not  wisely," — she  walla  to  the  grB«4 
Unwept  und  iinmarkeii  shall  her  spirit  depart; 

There's  a  record  cf  ships  that  go  down  iu  the  wave 
But  no  whisper  to  tell  of  the  wftck  of  a  lioiirt .' 


THE  GRANDPATEEE'S  STICK. 

'TwAS  as  honnic  an  ash-ataff  aa  ever  was  aeeu 
In  the  hands  of  a  pilgrim  or  paths  of  a  \Tood  ; 

It  aa  tough  as  the  how  of  Ulyaaea,  f  ween ; 
Its  pohah  was  high,  and  its  fibre  was  good. 

It  the  Grandfather's  Stick — it  waa  his  stick  alone — 
Of  ita  forty  years'  service  how  proadly  he'd  tell ; 

It  waa  all  very  jnat — he  might  call  it  his  own ; 
Bnt  every  one  eise  seemed  to  claim  it  aa  well. 

It  waa  hia  when  the  aoft.  Sabbath  ohimes  floated  by, 
When  the  sun  nuRht  be  hot,  or  the  mud  might  ba  thi6^| 

The  church  waa  up-hill,  and  the  younffsters  would  fly 
To  carry  his  prayer-book,  and  find  him  hia  stick. 

It  wild  his  when  they  coaxed  lilm  for  wickets  or  bat, 
Now  pleading  with  leare,  ajid  now  truating  a,  laugh  j 

It  was  not  hali  a,  mile  to  the  village — and  that.  '  i ' 

He  covdd  manage  right  well  with  the  help  of  his  atafil 

But  often  he  wanted  his  faithful  supporter. 
When  as  often  'twas  asked  for  and  sought  for  in  vain  ; 

Perhaps  Master  Dick  had  it  down  by  the  water, 
Or  the  young  ones  had  carried  it  out  in  the  lane. 

It  was  not  a  whit  saier  for  all  the  close-hiding, 

For  corners  were  peeped  in  and  cu)>boarda  explored; 

Till  some  urchin  came  shouting,  careering,  and  riding 
On  his  Grandfather's  Stick,  like  a  tournament  lord. 

There  were  sticks  in  abundance,  from  bamboo  to  oak. 
But  all  eyes  and  all  hands  singled  that  from  the  rest ; 

For  bosinesa  or  fan  that  old  staff  was  the  one. 
For  all  times  and  all  purposes  that  waa  the  best. 

The  herd-boy,  perchance,  had  to  cross  the  bleak  waste. 
When  the  sky  had  no  star,  and  the  winter  blast  wailed ; 
Hia  eye  loot  ita  light,  andliiareiU^a  turned  white, 
While  'twaa  easy  to  aee  thafc  ^aa  ico^  a'(i\f&  c^jwa.'iA, 
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He  thought  of  the  imirdered  ghost  haunting  that  spot ; 

Of  the  gibbet's  loose  beams — and  the  boy's  heart  turned  sick ; 
But  half  of  the  soul-thrilling  fear  was  forgot 

If  he  might  but  take  with  him  the  Grandfather's  Stick. 

"  Look,  Susan,  the  flowers !"  was  cried  in  alarm ; 

"  See !  see  !  the  old  sow's  in  the  garden — quick  !  quick !" 
And  the  very  next  moment  found  Susan's  strong  arm 

Belabouring  Bess  with  the  Grandfather's  Stick. 

When  the  dust-laden  carpets  were  swung  on  the  line, 
And  brave  cudgels  were  chosen — the  strong  and  the  thick, 

It  would  not  take  Sibylline  art  to  divine 
That  among  them  was  always  the  Grandfather's  Stick. 

A  branch  of  the  pear-tree  hung,  drooping  and  wide. 
And  the  youn^ters  soon  joined  in  the  pilfering  trick ; 

**  This,  this  ^vill  just  reach  all  the  ripest !'    they  cried. 
As  they  scampered  away  with  the  Grandfather's  Stick. 

Bich  Autumn  came  on,  and  they  roved  far  and  near, 
With  the  sun  on  each  cheek  and  red  stain  on  each  mouth ; 

They  basked  in  the  rays  of  the  warm  harvest  days 
Till  their  faces  were  tinged  with  the  glow  of  the  South. 

Luscious  berries  and  nuts  formed  the  vineyard  they  sought. 
And  the  branches  were  highest  where  fruit  was  most  thick 

Hooks  and  crooks  of  all  sizes  were  theirs,  but  none  caught 
The  tall  bramble  so  well  as  the  Grandfather's  Stick. 

Full  often  they  left  the  long  willow  behind, — 

The  dandified  cane  was  forgotten  and  lost ; 
What  matter  P— who  cared  ?  not  a  soul  seemed  to  mind 

The  pains  in  the  cutting,  the  shilling  it  cost ; 

But  that  brave  bit  of  ash,  let  it  fall  where  it  might, 
In  the  brier-^own  dell,  or  the  nettle-bed's  mound ; 

Every  eve  was  intent,  every  heart  in  a  fright — 
For  tney  dared  not  go  home  if  that  stick  were  not  found. 

Old  AVinter  stepped  forth,  and  the  waters  were  Still, 
The  bold  hearts  were  bounding  along  on  the  slide ; 

And  the  timid  one  ventured,  all  trembling  and  chill, 
If  he  had  but  the  Grandfather's  Stick  by  his  side. 

But  the  Grandfather  waned  from  the  earth,  day  by  day, — 
Hoards  must  be  opened  and  treasures  must  fall  '^ 

No  selfish  heart  watched  o'er  his  "paaamig  «:^«i.'5r 
Yet  tbiit  Btick  was  the  coveted  Te\ic  \)y  «2\. 


SOKG  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOLD. 

Serenely  the  old  man  went  down  to  his  gf  ave, 
Looktnc  on  to  a  futurn  witVi  faith,  hope,  and  joy ; 

But,  ere  the  flame  died  in  the  aocket,  he  gave 
Hia  favourite  stick  to  his  favourite  boy. 

That  boy  was  a  upendthrift,  all  reckleas  and  gay. 

Keeping  nought  but  a  nurm  hoart  and  fair  faonoat  name;  i 


He  parted  from  all — from  his  land  and  hia  gold ; 

But,  with  wealth  or  without,  it  was  all  one  to  Dick  ; 
The  same  merry  laugh  lit  his  face  when  he  told 

That  he'd  nothing  more  left  aavc  his  Grandfather's  Stick. 

The  merry  laugh  still  echoed  out,  though  he  found 

That  frienda  turned  their  backs  when  hia  money  waa  spent ; 

He  sung,  "  The  world's  wide,  and  I'll  travel  it  round,"— 
And  far  from  his  kindred  the  wanderer  went. 

He  Uvea  and  yet  laagha  in  the  prodigal's  part; 

Bnt  whatever  his  iortune — wherever  hia  land. 
There's  a  lock  of  white  hair  hanging  close  to  his  heart, 

And  an  ash  ataff— the  Grandmther'a  Stick- 
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"iixat  ia  the  rare  magician's  hand ; 
Ifine  is  the  mighty  fairy  wand ! 
Monarchs  may  boast,  but  none  can  hold 
Such  powerful  sway  as  the  spirit  of  Gold. 
The  wigwam  tent,  the  regal  dome, 
The  senator's  bench,  the  peasant  home; 
The  menial  serf,  the  pirate  bold, — 
All,  all  are  ruled  by  ttie  spirit  of  Gold. 

I  spread  my  sceptre,  and  put  to  flight 
Stem  Poverty's  croaking  bird  of  night ; 
And  where  I  come  'tis  passing  strange 
To  note  the  swift  and  wondrous  change. 
I  rest  with  the  one  whose  idiot  tongue 
Was  the  scorn  of  the  old,  and  jeat  of  the  young ; 
.Bnt  flattering  worshippers  aoon  crawl  round, 
A.ad  the  j'tcft  man's  wit  anisBuae  BrtftioTjni, 


BONO  OF  THE  8PIBIT  OF  GOLD.  *2^ 

Some  lowly  child  of  earth  has  erred, 
And  Mercy  breathes  do  lenient  word ; 
The  fallen  one  becomes  a  mark 
For  every  human  bloodhound's  bark. 
Virtue  can  spare  no  pitying  sigh ; 
Justice  condemns  ^vith  freezing  eye ; 
Till  the  pressing  load  of  blight  and  blame 
Goad  on  to  deeper  guilt  and  shame. 

But  let  me  shield  the  sinning  one, — 
^nd  dark  are  the  deeds  that  may  be  done; 
Vice  in  its  "  high  career"  may  reign, 
It  meets  no  bar,  it  leaves  no  stain. 
Passion  and  crime  may  wear  the  mask, 
No  hand  will  strip,  no  Hp  will  task ; 
The  record  of  sin  may  be  unrolled, 
None  read,  if  'tis  traced  in  letters  of  Gold. 

The  dame  has  come  to  her  waning  years — 
And  man  goes  by  with  his  laughmg  jeers. 
Who,  who  can  love  !  what  creature  seeks 
The  softness  of  such  wrinkled  cheeks  ? 
But,  lo  !  she  is  rich,  and  scores  will  bring  ^ 
The  lover's  vow  and  the  bridal  ring ; 
And  many  a  heart  so  bought  and  sold 
Has  lived  to  curse  the  spirit  of  Gold. 

Does  it  not  pain  the  breast  to  note 
How  the  eyes  of  the  aged  will  glisten  and  gloat  ? 
How  the  hands  will  count  with  careful  stealth 
O'er  the  growing  stores  of  useless  wealth  P 
They  bend  to  me  with  a  martyr's  knee — 
And  many  a  time  have  I  laughed  to  see 
The  man  of  fourscore,  pale  and  cold. 
Stinting  his  fire  to  save  his  Gold. 

Pile  on  to  your  masses,  add  heap  to  heap, 
While  those  around  you  may  starve  and  weep ; 
But  forget  not,  hoary-headed  slave. 
That  thou,  not  gold,  must  fill  a  grave  : 
Thou  canst  not  haggle  and  bargain  for  breath. 
Thy  coffers  wont  serve  to  bar  out  death ; 
Thou  must  be  poor  when  the  churchyard  stone 
And  the  shroud  will  be  all  that  thou  canst  own. 

Hatred  dwells  in  the  poor  man's  breast. 
But  the  foe  may  safely  be  his  guest ; 
Though  his  wrongs  may  madden  \^  d<^«^^. 
The  injured  one  must  brook  a\\d\ie^?c. 


SOWQ  OF  THE  SPIRIT  OF  UOLD. 

But  let  the  princely  teart  desire 
Eevenge  to  quench  its  rtiging  fire ; 
Though  it  even  crave  to  be  fid  with  lite. 
Gold.  GoJd  will  find  the  ready  knife. 

The  patriot  hoaata  hiti  burning  zeal 

In  the  people's  good  and  hia  eonutry'a  weal ; 

But  let  me  whisper  a  word  in  hia  ear, 

And  Freedom  and  Truth  become  less  dear ; — 

The  honest  friend  will  turn  a.  apy, 

The  witness  swear  to  the  hideous  lie : 

Oh !  the  souls  are  unnumbered,  aiid  Crimea  untold, 

That  are  warped  and  wrought  by  the  apirit  of  Gold. 

I  work  much  evil, — but,  jet,  oh!  yet, 
I  reign  with  pride  when  my  throne  is  set 
lu  the  good  man's  heart,  where  Feeling  gives 
Its  aid  to  the  uieanest  thing  that  lives. 
My  glorious  home  ia  made  in  the  breast 
That  loves  to  see  the  weary  rest ; 
TTiat  freely  and  promptly  yields  a  part 
Of  its  riches  to  gladden  the  toU-worn  heart ; 

That  loathes  tlto  chance  of  the  i-attling  dice, 
And  turns  from  the  gambler's  haunts  of  vice ; 
That  does  not  watch  with  frenzied  zeal 
The  tossing  throw  or  circling  deaJ ; 
That  squanders  not  with  spendthrift  haste, 
Nor  lets  glad  Plenty  run  lo  Waste ; 
But  savea  enough  to  give  or  lend 
The  starving  foe  or  needy  friend. 

Glory  is  mine  when  I  shed  my  light 

On  the  heart  that  cannot  be  lured  from  right ; 

That  seeks  to  spread  the  cheering  ray 

On  aJl  that  come  around  its  way. 

Cursed  is  wealth  when  it  falla  to  the  share 

Of  the  griping  dotard  or  selfish  heir  ! 

But  wisely  scatter  the  talents  ye  hold. 

And  blessings  shall  fall  on  the  spirit  of  Gold. 


FEAGMENT. 

Man,  Man,  tlioii  art  too  vain  !    Look  round,  and  see 

Mountain  o'er  mountain  rising,  till  thine  eye 

Fails  to  observe  the  ether-circled  tops, 

Whose  every  atom  is  a  work  of  misht 

And  mystery  as  complex  as  thyself. 

Gaze  on  the  flood  of  waters  rolling  on 

In  strength  and  freshness.    Billow  after  billow 

Spreading  in  sudden  fury  to  contend 

With  wind  and  cloud,  or,  hushed  in  glassy  rest, 

Scarce  ripples  loud  enough  against  the  ship, 

To  lull  the  drowsy  sea-boy  to  his  sleep. 

Is  there  a  bubble  of  the  foamy  spray — 

Is  there  one  drop  of  the  great  briny  world 

That  is  not  Hke  thyself — a  miracle  ? 

The  throb  that  marks  the  current  of  thy  blood, 

With  constant  and  unerring  beat,  is  not 

More  curious  or  regular  in  course 

Than  the  vast  tides  that  form  the  Ocean's  pulse. 

Cast  thy  proud  glance  upon  the  concave  span 

Where  suns  shine  out  with  pure,  eternal  hght. 

And  starry  myriads  dwell  in  endless  space ; 

Where  Godhead  flings  such  flashing  lustre  round. 

That  Eeason  shrinks  before  the  bUnding  ray ; 

While  Knowledge  gazes  with  an  idiot  stare 

Upon  the  illumined  scroll,  and  owns  'tis  traced 

In  characters  it  cannot  comprehend. 

Watch  the  mute  creatures  that  obey  thy  nod — 

The  steed  that  bears  thee,  and  the  hound  that  foUows,- 

There  shalt  thou  meet  an  Instinct,  hedging  close 

Upon  thy  vaunted  attribute  of  Mind ; 

An  Instinct  so  allied  to  human  wit 

That  pale  Reflection  knows  not  where  to  set 

The  deHcate  boundary  'twixt  soul  and  sense, 

But  wonders  at  the  brute-embodied  spirit 

That  often  mocks  the  claim  of  baser  Man, 

And  shames  him  in  his  high  supremacy. 

Philosophy  and  Science,  stand  ye  forth, — 

Array  your  crucibles  of  magic  flame, 

Unroll  your  parchments  of  long-gathered  lore ; 

And  see  if  ye  can  shape  with  chemic  crafb 

A  blade  of  grass,  or  teU  us  where  the  wind 

Goeth  or  listeth.    Man,  thou  art  too  vain ! 

Exert  thy  cunning  brain  and  dext'rous  hand 


TO  MY  LYRE. 

With  all  tlie  flaring  enerffy  and  Bkill 
I  That  mortal  loves  to  boast;  yet  wilt  thou  find 
The  particle  of  dnst  thou  tramplest  ou, 
Too  much  for  thy  weak  power  to  analyze. 


TO  MY  L¥EB. 

LTRE  !   oh,  let  thy  aoothing  power 
Eegnilc  once  more  the  lonely  hour ; 
Thy  mnaic  ever  serves  to  cheer. 
To  quell  the  sigh  and  cliase  the  tear. 
'    Thy  notes  can  ever  wile  away 
'    The  sleeplesa  night  aad  weary  day ; 
[  And  howaoe'er  the  world  may  tire, 
"■  "  ",re  not  while  I've  thee,  my  Lyre ! 

le  were  around  to  mark  and  praise 
The  hreathinga  of  thy  first,  rude  lays ; 
But  many  a  chiding  taunt  was  thrown 
To  mopl:  and  crush  thy  earliest  touo. 
'Twaa  harshly  done»-yet,  ah  !  how  vain. 
The  cruel  hope  to  mar  thy  strain ; 
For  the  stem  words  that  bade  us  part 
But  bound  thee  closer  to  my  heart. 

Let  the  bright  laurel- wreath  belong 
To  prouder  harps  of  classic  song ; 
I'll  he  content  that  thou  ahouldst  bear 
The  wild  flowers  children  love  to  wear. 
If  warmth  be  round  thy  chords,  my  Lyre. 
'Tis  Nature  that  shall  yield  the  fire ; 
If  one  responsive  tone  be  found, 
'Tis  Nature  that  shall  yield  the  sound. 

Gold  may  be  scant — I  ask  it  not ; 
There's  peace  with  little — fairly  got. 
The  hearts  I  prize  may  sadly  jirove 
False  to  my  hopes,  my  trust,  my  love. 
Let  all  grow  dark  around,  but  still 
I  find  a  balm  for  every  ill : 
However  chequered  fate  may  be, 
I  find  wealth,  joy,  and  friends  in  thee. 


BHYME8  BY  THE  ROADSIDE.  237 

What  are  the  titles  monarclis  hold  ? — 
Mere  sounding  nothings,  bought  and  sold ; 
The  highest  rank  that  man  can  gain, 
Fortune  may  bribe  or  fools  attain. 
But  they  who  sweep  the  glowing  strings, 
Mock  the  supremacy  of  kings :  ' 

The  Minstrel's  skill  is  dearer  far 
Than  Glory's  crown  or  Triumph's  car. 

My  Lyre !  I  feel  thy  chords  are  rife 

With  music  ending  but  with  life : 

When  the  "  cold  chain"  shall  round  thee  dwell, 

'Twill  bind  this  fervid  breast  as  well. 

My  Lyre  I  my  Lyre !  I  hang  o*er  thee 

With  lifted  brow  and  bended  knee. 

And  cry  aloud,  "  For  every  bliss 

I  thank  thee,  God  !  but  most  for  this." 


RHYMES  BY  THE  ROADSIDE. 

We'ee  losing  fast  the  good,  old  days 

Of  rattling  wheels  and  gallant  greys ; 

We're  losing  fast  the  luggaged  roof. 

The  whistling  guard  and  ringing  hoof; — 

The  English  stage  and  high-bred  teams 

WiU  soon  exist  but  in  our  dreams ; 

And  whirling  mail  or  startling  horn 

Ne'er  cheer  Qie  night,  nor  rouse  the  mom. 

Ah,  well-a-day !  no  cracking  lash. 

No  champing  bit,  no  restless  dash. 

No  "  pull  up"  at  the  "  Cross"  or  •*  Crown," 

'Mid  all  the  gossips  of  the  town ; 

For  Time,  with  deep  railroaded  brow. 

Changes  all  things  but  horses,  now. 

Yet,  who  shall  wish  for  nobler  speed  ? 

Who  would  forego  the  rapid  steed  ? 

Who  that  loves  beauty  wonld  resign 

The  winding  road  for  formal  "  line"  ? 

'Tis  joy  to  monnt  the  loftjr  seat. 

That  bears  ns  from  the  city  street ; 

To  lightly  roll  from  pent-up  smoke, 

To  singing  bird  and  towering  oak. 

Scanning,  despite  our  bounding  haste,  ^ 

The  forest  dell  and  heath-clad  waste, —  ^P 


BHYMES  BY  TSU  BOABSIDB. 

On  tliroTigh  the  valley,  rich,  and  rife 
With  fragrant  air  and  blooming  life. 
Where  the  clear  brooklet  softly  flows. 
Kissing  the  lily  as  it  goea  ;— 
Where  quiet  herds  lie  down  to  crop 
The  graas-btade  and  the  cowalip-drop  t 
Where  the  low  cottage-thatch  is  aeen 
'Mid  tratlioi;  arms  of  jasmine  green, 
And  the  wide-ftinging  caaetoent  glaaa 
Shows  the  pet  flower  to  all  who  pass. 

Away !  away ! — one  lingering  look 
At  valley,  ctrttage,  herds  and  brook ; 
And  bowling  on,  we  gain  the  hill 
Crowned  with  the  old  chnrch  and  the  mill. 
The  auD-ray  plflya  unon  the  spire. 
Tinging  the  crosa  with  glancing  tbe; 
The  south  wind  freshens  there,  but  fails 
To  tnrn  the  heavy,  sluggard  sails ; 
The  wilier  stands  with  peering  eye. 
To  aee  the  famed  "  Bclipao"  go  by; 
Bjb  next  five  niinntea  fairly  lost 
In  wondering  what  that  chestnut  ooat ; 
And  why  they've  changed  the  clever  bay 
That  graced  the  pole  the  other  day, 

Onward !  the  tiny  hamlet  comes  ; 
The  village  nest  of  pleasant  homes  ; 
The  plonghman'a  cur  wakes  from  hia  doze 
With  perking  cars  and  snilfiiig  nose  ; 
The  child  upon  the  red-brick  floor 
Crawls  quickly  to  the  open  door ; 
The  old  man  and  the  matron  stand 
With  staring  gaze  and  idle  band ; 
The  maiden,  amiling,  nods  her  head 
To  the  blithe  feUow  donned  in  red ; 
No  matter  what  they  have  to  do,  - 
They  all  must  see  the  mail  go  throagh. 
The  inn  is  reached :  host,  men,  and  boys. 
Gather  aronnd  with  boatling  noise. 
Few  moments  serve — the  harness  bands 
Are  flung  off  as  by  magic  hands  ; 
The  loosened  nags  are  pantang  hard. 
Seeking  the  well-known  stable-yard; 
Forth  come  the  wheelers— glossy  black — 
With  bit  in  mouth,  and  doth  on  hack : 
Quiet  I  bring  ihe  leaderBr— two  bright  roans 
Am  ever  spurned  the  vxj^&a  ^:ffii««  -, 


Each  buckle  tight— 'tis  done,  "  AU  right  l" 
The  steeds  are  ready  for  their  flight ; 
And  old,  bluff  Jehu  once  again 
Swings  up  to  rule  the  whip  and  rein. 
Onward  we  hie,  like  shooting  star 
That  runs  all  dazzling — fleet  and  far ; 
And  worthy  sight  for  king  to  see, 
Are  four  bold  coursers,  fast  and  free. 

0  England !  many  an  olden  tale 
Shall- yet  be  told  o'er  Christmas  ale, 
By  lips  unborn,  and  they  shall  say 
What  rare  works  graced  their  fathers'  day. 
Young  boys  shall  chatter  in  the  sun. 
And  tell  what  English  steeds  have  done ; 
Eecords  shall  note  the  bygone  age, 
And  vaunt  the  matchless,  Enghsh  stage. 

Ah !  well-a-day !  the  glory's  o'er ; 
Soon  steed  and  stage  shall  be  no  more : 
The  roads  that  break  our  fertile  earth 
Seem  lonely  in  their  human  dearth. 
Ah !  grieve  I  will,  and  grieve  I  must. 
To  miss  the  mail-coach  cloud  of  dust; 
To  think  that  I  shaU  never  see 
The  blood-like  team,  so  fast  and  free ; 
And  find  old  Time,  with  scowling  brow, 
Changing  all  things  but  horses^  now. 


LOVE'S  EOSES. 

It  chanced  that  late  on  a  summer  eve. 
Young  Love  went  scampering  through  the  dew ; 

When  Old  Time  met  him,  and  cried,  "  By  your  leave, 
Master  Cupid,  I'll  have  a  few  words  with  you : 

"  The  flowers  you -own  are  of  great  renown, 
And  you  place  them  in  every  mortal  breast ; 

But  most  of  them  fade  before  my  frown. 
As  fast  as  the  sun-rays  from  the  west. 

"  I  have  only  to  walk  around  the  stalk, 

And  scatter  a  handful  of  bitter  seeds ; 
When  lo  I  where  the  young  rose  used  to  be. 

There  dwejleth  a  crop  of  lastaxi^  n^^^. 


LOVE-a  B08ES. 

"  But  here  and  tliere  (not  oft,  1  allow) 
I  meet  with  a  carious  blossom  of  yours. 

That  lifteth  its  head  'neath  my  heaviest  tread, 
Aud  id  sweeter,  methiaks,  for  the  truah  iteadurea. 

"  Many  a,  yigorouB  effort  I've  made 
To  mow  down  that  blossom  so  fairly  hlovm; 

Hut  it  turns  the  edge  of  my  well-tried  blade, 
Though  whetted  auew  on  an  old  gravestone. 

"  I  have  hidden  tiie  worm  in  the  innermoat  germ, 
I  have  sprinkled  the  leaves  with  mililew  blight ; 

But  the  magical  bloom  deheth  my  strength. 
And  flounshes  on  in  perfume  and  light. 

"  Come,  tell  me,  boy.  tow  this  may  he. 

That  I,  who  can  crumble  the  i>ytamid  tower. 

And  wither  the  sap  of  a  monntain  tree, 
Am  baffled  in  strength  by  ft  tiny  flower  i'" 

"  Ob,  oh. !"  cried  Love,  "  why,  1  sadly  fear 

That  you,  hke  me,  are  among  the  bUnd : 
Or  you'd  Burely  have  seen  in  your  long  career, 

That  tha  roses  I  plant  are  of  various  kind, 

"  Toil  must  know  I've  a  hotbed  here  below. 
Where  most  of  the  ghttering  scions  spring; 

Tliey  bnrst  and  they  olow  witli  a  dazilmg  ^ow. 
But  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  scent  they  fling. 

"  The  gold-dust  of  Fortune  I've  always  found 
"Will  engender  the  bud  and  deepen  the  hue; 

And  the  warm  breath  of  Passion,  exhaling  around, 
Will  quicken  the  growth,  as  nought  else  can  do. 

"They  are  forward  and  shining  things, forsooth, 
And  look  well  as  I  lavish  them  carelessly  forth  : 

They  are  vividly  fair,  but  I  know  they  wont  bear 
Many  sweeps  of  your  scythe,  or  a  gust  from  the  north. 

"  They  serve  for  the  million  creatures  of  clay, 
And,  in  truth,  are  the  only  flowers  that  suit 

The  manifold  hearts  that  crowd  in  my  way. 
That  have  no  depth  for  a  firmer  root. 

"  But  hearken,  old  fellow  ;  I'd  soon  resign 

A  godship  baaed  on  such  hollow  fame, 
Iflbeld  no  privilege  more  divine. 
To  cast  a  glory  aboat  mj  nauio. 


THE  POOR  MA3Si'B  OBAVE.  d«L 

"  There  is  a  fount  in  the  reabns  above 

With  a  bubbling  stream  that  hath  no  end ; 
Where  the  red  rose  dips  its  fadeless  lips 

In  the  waters  where  Life  and  Affection  blend. 

"  As  the  gates  of  that  realm  are  open  to  me, 

Why  I  oftentimes  choose  to  wander  there ; 
And  I  never  return,  but  I  bring  two  or  three 

Of  the  flowers  whose  tint  is  beyond  compare. 


"  I  do  not  pluck  many,  because  I  have  learnt 
*Ti»  in  very  few  bosoms  those  flowers  can  thrive ; 

The  soil  nrmsi  be  the  same  as  the  spot  whence  they  came. 
Where  such  exquisite  blossoms  will  deign  to  live. 

"  By  chance,  I  discover  a  spirit  of  worth, 
As  strong  as  the  eagle,  though  soft  as  the  dove ; 

That  spurns  my  ephemeral  roses  of  earth. 
And  wiU  not  be  oribed  by  a  butterfly  love. 

"  So,  deep  in  that  heart  I  ingraft  the  stem 
That  blunts  your  cormorant  scythe,  old  friend; 

And  try  as  you  will,  'twill  conquer  you  still, 
For  it  never  is  known  to  break  or  bend. 

"  'Tis  a  flower  that  nothing  below  can  destroy ; 

'Tis  un withered  by  Poverty,  Age,  or  Pain ; 
So  take  for  once  the  advice  of  a  boy, 
•   And  never  go  wasting  yonr  labour  again." 

Time  turned  away  on  his  iron-shod  heel. 
Muttering,  after  a  short  "  Good  night"— 

"  I  think  such  a  heart  must  be  parcel  and  part 
Of  a  very  great  fool," — and  Time  was  right. 


THE  POOR  MAN'S  GRAVE. 

No  sable  pall,  no  waving  plume. 

No  thousand  torchlights  to  illume, 

No  parting  glance,  no  heavy  tear. 

Is  seen  to  fall  upon  the  bier. 

There  is  not  one  of  kindred  clay 

To  watch  the  coffin  on  its  way : 

No  mortal  form,  no  human  breast 

Carea  where  the  pauper's  bones  Tft».^  xe^. 


THE  DAISY. 

deep  moiinier  foilowa  there, 
Whoaa  grief  outlives  the  t'nneral  prayer; 
Ho  doea  not  sigh — ha  does  not  weep, 
But  will  not  leave  the  fresh-piled  heap. 
"Tis  ho  who  was  the  poor  man'a  mate, 
And  made  huii  more  content  with  fate; 
The  mongrel  dog-  that  aJiared  hia  crust, 
la  all  that  stands  beside  hie  dust. 

He  bends  Itia  liateniiig  head,  as  though 
He  thought  to  hear  a  voice  below; 
He  pines  to  miss  that  voice  so  kind, 
And  wonders  why  he's  left  behind. 
The  sun  goes  down,  the  night  is  come; 
Ho  needs  no  food — he  aeeks  no  home ; 
Bnt,  stretched  npon  the  dreamless  bed, 
With  doleM  howl  calls  back  thiJ  dead. 

The  paeaing  gaze  may  coldlj'  dwell 
On  all  that  polished  marbles  tell; 
For  temples  bnilt  ou  churchjard  earth. 
Are  claimed  by  riches  more  than  worth. 
But  who  wonld  mark  with  nndimmed  eyes 
The  mourning  dog  that  starves  and  diea ; 
"Who  would  not  ask,  who  would  not  crave. 
Each  love  and  faith  to  gnard  hia  grave  ? 


THE  DAISY. 

■When  first  the  teeming  world  was  rife 
With  beauty,  plenty,  light,  and  life ; 
When  Nature's  Godhead,  great  and  wise 
Had  looked  upon  the  earth  and  skiea, 
And  "  saw  all  good"  that  he  had  done. 
From  glowworm's  spark  to  rolling  sun ; 


One  little  voice  alone  waa  heard 
To  utter  a  complaining  word.    ' 

Creation's  spirit,  everjnat. 

Turned  to  the  murmurmg  thing  of  dust — 

"  Stand  forth,"  He  said,  "  and  tremble  not, 

Belate  the  ev  J.  of  thy  lot ; 

Low  as  thoa  art,  thou,  ahalt  be  heard, — 

Stand  forth,  thon  neei'et  nQ\.  feaa  m^  -^OTi;' 


THE  DAISY.  343 

A  tiny  flower  from  the  shade. 

Whose  head  scarce  topped  the  emerald  blade, 

Came  with  a  sad  and  plaintive  tone, 

And  thns  addressed  the  Mighty  One  ; 

"  Oh!  gaze,  Creator,  gaze  g-round, 
And  see  what  brilliant  tints  abound. 
The  poppy,  with  its  flaming  breast. 
Outshines  the  crimson  of  the  west ; 
The  speedwell,  with  its  azure  hue, 
Peeps  out  and  mocks  the  southern  blue, 
The  foxglove  shakes  its  ruby  bells ; 
With  purple  pride  the  orchis  swells ; 
The  dog-rose,  with  its  dewy  charms, 
Can  lure  the  wild  bee  to  its  arms ; 
The  corn-flower  and  the  asphodel 
Are  homes  where  golden  moths  will  dwell ; 
The  primrose  glitters  in  the  beam, 
The  jpeoxlj  lily  gems  the  stream ; 
The  violet  in  its  regal  dress 
Wins  the  young  zephyr's  soft  caress ; 
The  pimpernel,  with  scarlet  star, 
Spangles  the  hill- top — trailing  far : 
Ail,  sdl  beside,  are  seen  to  wear 
Gkirbs  richly  gay,  or  sweetly  fair. 
The  meanest  of  my  kindred  shine 
With  hues  of  rarer  tint  than  mine. 
Oh !  who  will  praise,  or  who  will  seek 
My  simple  form  and  scentless  cheek  ?" 

"  Hush  r  said  the  Spirit,  "  well  I  know 
Thou  hast  no  gaudy  leaves  to  show ; 
But  listen  I    Learn  what  thou  wilt  be : 
Then  change  with  any  flower  or  tree. 

"  Thou  shalt  become  a  favoured  thing 
With  those  who  sweep  the  burning  string ; 
The  lyre  shall  echo  for  thy  sake. 
That  Drighter  bloom  shall  fail  to  wake. 
A  future  son  of  Song  and  Fame 
Shall  fling  a  halo  round  thy  name ; 
The  inspiration  of  thy  flower 
Shall  kindle  an  immortal  hour ; 
And  the  ^  poor  Daisy'  in  his  way 
Shall  mingle  with  the  Poet's  bay. 
Thoru  shalt  be  bound  by  mystic  ties 
To  guileless  souls  and  mfant  eye»; 
The  lisping  ones  shall  •clotclx'tk^  ^\j^;icv. 
As  thovgh  thy  blossom  "were  a  ^em, 


ST.  PATRTCE'S  DAY. 

In  Sprmg-time  trooiis  of  them  shall  conio 
To  hail  tiioe  in  thy  rreah  greea  home  ; 
And  loudly  glad,  with  bounding  hearf, 
Tell  all  the  world  kow  dear  thou  arf.f 
This,  lowly  Daisy,  ia  thy  lot,  , 

Say,  cauKt  thou  he  content,  or  not?', , 

The  little  floweret "  coloured  op" 
Till  rosy  redneas  fringed  its  cup ; 
And  never  has  it  lost  the  flush 
Of  pride  and  joy  that  colled  the  bluah. 

"  Forgive  me,  mighty  Lord,"  it  cried ; 

"  Creation'e  realm,  liowever  wide. 

Holds  nought  for  wiich  I'd  change  my  fate 

And  yield  my  blest,  though  humble  atote. 

The  mountam  pine  may  rear  its  head. 

The  forest  oak  may  uobly  spread ; 

The  rose  may  bloom,  the  jaamine  breathe. 

The  vine  and  eglantine  may  wreathe , 

Of  nil  that  springs  beneath  the  sun, 

I,  the '  poor  Daisy'  eavy  none  ; 

For  none  can  greater  homage  proTe 

Than  Minstrel  s  song  and  Ciuulhtmdta  ion!* 


ST.  PATRICK'S  DAT. 

St-Pateick'sDay!  St.  Patrick's  Day! 
Oh !  thou  tormenting  Irish  lay — 
I've  got  thee  buzzing  in  my  brain, 
Asd  cannot  turn  thee  out  again. 
Oh,  merc^!  music  may  be  bhas, 
But  not  m  such  a  shape  as  this. 
When  aU  I  do,  and  all  I  say, 
Begins  and  ends  in  Patrick's  Day. 

Had  it  but  been  in  opera  shape, 
Italian  squall,  or  German  scrape, 
Presh  from  the  bow  of  Paganini, 
Or  caught  from  Weber  or  Rossini, 
One  would  not  care  so  much — but,  oh  I 
The  sad  plebeian  shame  to  know 
An  old,  blind  Bd31e3t  \)oie  aww^ 
My  senses  with  St.  Patriot' a  U4*3. 
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I  take  up  Burke  in  hopes  to  cliase 
The  plaguing  phantom  from  its  place ; 
But  all  m  vain — attention  wavers 
Prom  classic  lore  to  triplet  quavers ; 
An  "  Essay"  on  the  great "  Sublime" 
Sounds  strangely  set  in  six-eight  time. 
Down  goes  the  book,  read  how  I  may, 
The  words  will  flow  to  Patrick's  Day. 

I  take  my  meal,  and  knife  and  fork 
Must  do  orchestral  leader's  work, 
And  strike  my  plate  with  tinkling  jar, 
To  mark  the  fall  of  every  bar. 
1  call  upon  a  friend,  and  lo  I 
There's  no  end  to  my  rat-tat  blow — 
Striving  to  make  the  knocker  play 
That  rattling  jig,  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

I  dream  of  it  throughout  the  night, 
I  hum  it  at  the  morning's  light ; 
Walk,  talk,  or  sit,  do  what  1  will, 
'Tis  dinning  in  my  cranium  still. 
Oh,  let  the  droning  bagpipes  swell. 
Bring  hurdy-gurdy,  dustman' s  bell, 
Or  anything  to  drive  away 
That  spectral  tune,  St.  Patrick's  Day ! 


SONG  OF  THE  HEMPSEED. 

Ay,  scatter  me  well,  'tis  a  moist  spring  day ; 

Wide  and  far  be  the  Hempseed  sown : 
And  bravely  PU  stand  on  the  autumn  land. 

When  the  rains  have  dropped  and  the  winds  have  blown 
Man  shall  carefully  gather  me  up ; 

His  hand  shall  rule  and  my  form  shall  change ; 
Not  as  a  mate  for  the  purple  of  state. 

Nor  into  aught  that  is  "  rich  and  strange." 
But  T  shall  come  forth  aU  woven  and  spun. 

With  my  fine  threads  curled  in  serpent  length ; 
And  the  fire-wrought  chain  and  the  lion's  thick  mane 

Shall  be  rivalled  by  me  in  mighty  strength. 
I  have  many  a  place  in  the  busy  world, 

Of  triumph  and  fear,  of  sorrow  and  joy ; 
I  carry  the  freeman's  flag  unfurled ; 

I  am  linked  to  childhood's  darling  \Ay . 


SONG  OF  THE  EEMFSEED. 

Then  scatter  me  wide,  and  hacile  me  wellj 
For  a  varied  tale  can  the  Hempseed  tell. 

Bravely  I  awing  in  the  anc-kor  ring, 
Where  the  foot  of  the  proud  maa  cometh  not ; 

"Where  the  dolphin  leaps  and  the  sea-weed  ereepB 
O'er  the  rifted  Band  and  the  coral  grot. 

Down,  down  below  I  raerriJy  ko 

When  the  huge  ship  takes  her  rocking  rest : 

The  waters  may  chafe,  hut  she  divelleth  ae  safe 
Ah  the  young  hird  in  ita  woodland  neat. 

I  wreathe  the  apara  of  that  aame  fair  ship. 
Where  the  gallant  sea-hcarta  cling  about  r 

Springing  aloft  with  a  song  on  the  lip- 
Putting  their  faith  in  tie  cordage  etont, 

1  am  true  when  lie  blaat  sways  the  giant  mast, 
Strainino  and  stretched  iu  a  nor' -west  gale, 

I  abide  with  the  bark  in  the  day  and  the  dark, 
Lashing  the, hammock  and  reefing  the  Bad. 

Oh !  the  billowa  and  I  right  fairly  cope. 

And  the  wild  tide  is  stcmioed  by  the  cable  rope. 

Sons  of  Evil,  bad  and  bold. 

Madly  ye  live  and  httle  je  reck ; 
Till  I  am  noosed  in  a  coiling  fold  * 

Ready  to  hag  your  felon  neck. 
The  yam  is  smooth  and  the  knot  is  sure ; 

I  will  be  firm  to  the  task  I  take ; 
Thinly  they  twine  the  halter  line, 

Yet  when  does  the  halter  hitch  or  break  ? 
My  leaves  are  light  and  my  fiowera  are  bright — 

Fit  for  an  infant  hand  to  clasp ; 
But  what  think  ye  of  me,  'ncath  the  gibbet  tree. 

Dangling  high  in  the  hangman's  graap  ? 
Ob !  a  temble  thing  does  the  Hempseed  se;m 
'Twist  the  hollow  floor  and  stont  crossbeam. 

The  people  rejoice,  the  bannera  are  spread ; 

There  is  frolic  and  feasting  in  cott^e  and  hall ; 
The  festival  shout  is  echoing  out 

From  trelhsed  porch  and  Gothic  wall. 
Merry  bouIb  hie  to  the  belfry  tower, 

Gaily  they  laugh  when  1  am  found ; 
And  rare  muaic  they  make,  till  the  quick  peals  shako 

The  ivy  that  wraps  the  turret  round. 
The  Hempseed  Uvea  with  the  old  church  bell,  i 

And  belpeth  the  holiday  dLing-doag-iaU. 
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The  sunshine  falls  on  a  new-made  grave, — 

The  funeral  train  is  long  and  sad :  • 

The  poor  man  has  come  to  the  happiest  home, 

And  easiest  pillow  he  ever  had. 
I  shall  be  there  to  lower  him  down 

Grently  into  his  narrow  bed ; 
I  shall  be  there,  the  work  to  share, 

To  guard  his  feet,  and  cradle  his  head. 
I  may  be  seen  on  the  hillock  gi-een, 

Flnnff  aside  with  the  bleaching  skull ; 
While  the  earth  is  thrown  with  worm  and  bone. 

Till  the  sexton  has  done,  and  the  grave  is  full. 
Back  to  the  gloomy  vault  I'm  borne. 

Leaving  coffin  and  nail  to  crumble  and  rust ; 
There  I  am  laid  with  the  mattock  and  spade, 

Moistened  with  tears  and  clogged  with  dust. 
Oh!  the  Hempseed  cometh  in  doleful  shape. 
With  the  mourner's  cloak  and  sable  crape. 


Harvest  shall  spread  with  its  glittering  wheat, 

The  bam  shall  be  oi)ened,  the  stack  shall  be  piled ; 
Ye  shall  see  the  ripe  grain  shining  out  from  the  wain. 

And  the  berry-stained  arms  of  the  gleaner  child. 
Heap  on,  heap  on,  till  the  waggon-ribs  creak. 

Let  the  sheaves  go  towering  to  the  sky ; 
Up  with  the  shock  till  the  broad  wheels  rock, 

±^ear  not  to  carry  the  rich  freight  high ; 
For  I  will  infold  the  tottering  gold, 

I  will  fetter  the  rolling  load ; 
Not  an  ear  shall  escape  mj^  binding  hold. 

On  the  furrowed  field  or  jolting  road. 
Oh !  the  Hempseed  hath  a  fair  place  to  fill, 
With  the  harvest  band  on  the  corn-crowned  hill. 


My  threads  are  set  in  the  heaving  net, 

Out  with  the  fisher-boy  far  at  sea ; 
While  he  whistles  a  tune  to  the  lonely  moon, 

And  trusts  for  his  morrow's  bread  to  me. 
Toiling  away  through  the  dry  summer-day, 

EiOund  and  round  I  steadily  twist ; 
And  bring  from  the  cell  of  the  deep  old  well 

What  is  rarely  prized,  but  sorely  missed. 
In  the  whirling  swing, — in  the  peg-top  string ; 

There  am  I,  a  worshipped  slave, — 
On  ocean  and  earth  I'm  a  goodly  thing  ; 

I  serve  from  the  playgro\md  to  t^i'ft  ^tw?^. 


TEE  OLD  CLOCK, 

I  ha?e  mauy  a  place  in  the  busy  world. 
Of  triumiili  and  fear,  of  sorrow  and  joy; 

I  carry  the  freeman's  flag  nofurled, 

Alia  am  linked  to  childliood'a  darling  toy; 

Then  scatter  me  wide,  a.nd  hackle  me  well ; 

And  a  varied  tale  shall  the  Hempaoed  tell, 


THE  OLD  CLOCK. 

Clock  of  the  household  !  few  creatures  would  trace 
Aught  worthy  a,  Bong  in  thy  duBt-covered  face ; 
The  flight  of  thy  hands  and  the  souwd  of  thy  bell 
Tell  the  hour,  and  to  many  'tis  ail  thou  canst  teU. 
But  to  me  thou  canat  preac-h  with  the  tongue  of  a  saH 
Thou  canst  tell  me  old  tales  from  life's  earliest  page ; 
The  long  night  of  sorrow,  tlie  short  span  of  glee- 
All  my  cheijuerB  of  fate  have  been,  witnessed  by  thee.' ' 


They  say  my  first  breathinffs  of  infant  delight 

Were  bestowed  on  the  "  dicky  birds,"  mldea.  and  .    ^  _,, 

Which  shone  forth  on  thy  case, — that  the  cake  or  the  toy 


Ne'er  illumined  my  eyes  with  ancli  beamiugs  of  joy. 
Full  well  I  remember  my  wonder  profound — 
What  caused  thee  to  tick  and  thy  iiauda  U>  move  round. 
Till  I  watched  a  safe  moment  and  mounted  the  chair,  - 
Intent  to  discover  the  why  and  tie  wiere. 

I  revelled  in  ruin  'mid  wheels,  weights,  and  springs  j 
What  sport  for  the  fingers,  what  glorious  things ! 
!No  dottbt  I  gained  something  of  knowledge,  but  lo  I 
Full  soon  'twas  declared  "  the  old  clock  £dn't  go," 
The  culprit  was  seized,  but,  all  punishment  vain  ; 
I  was  caught  at  such  doings  again  and  again. 
'Twas  the  favourite  mischief,  and  nothing  would  cure. 
Till  a  lock  kept  the  pendulum  sacred  and  snre. 

The  comer  thou  stood'at  in  was  always  my  place. 
When  "  I  shall"  or  "  I  sha'n't"  had  insured  my  disgrace ; 
Where  my  storm  of  defiance  might  wear  itself  out. 
Till  the  happy  laugh  banished  the  frown  and  the  pout. 
When  a  playmate  was  coming,  how  often  my  eye 
Would  greet  thee  to  see  if  the  moment  were  nigh ; 
And  impatiently  fancied  I  never  had  found 
Thj-band  aach  a  laggard  in  tnwefli'ngTtjii'n.a, 
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Thon  bringest  back  visions  of  heart-bounding  times, 
When  thy  midnight  honr  chonised  the  rude  carol  rhymes ; 
When  our  Christmas  was  noted  for  festival  mirth, 
And  the  merry  New  Year  had  a  boisterous  birth. 
I  remember  the  station  thou  hadst  in  the  hall, 
Where  the  holly  and  mistletoe  decked  the  rough  wall ; 
Where  we  mocked  at  thy  voice  till  the  herald  of  day 
Peeped  over  the  hills  in  his  mantle  of  grey. 

And  thou  bringest  back  sorrow,  for,  oh !  thou  hast  been 
The  companion  of  many  a  gloomier  scene : 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  I  have  heard  thy  loud  tick, 
TiU  my  ear  has  recoiled  and  my  heart  has  turned  sick, 
I  have  sighed  back  to  thee  as  1  noiselessly  crept 
To  the  close-curtained  bed  where  a  dying  one  slept ; 
When  thy  echoing  stroke  and  a  mother's  faint  breath 
Seemed  the  sepulchre  tidings  that  whispered  of  death. 

Clock  of  the  household !  thou  ne'er  hast  been  thrust 
From  thy  station  to  dwell  amid  lumber  and  dust : 
Let  fashion  prevail  and  rare  changes  betide, 
Thou  wert  always  preserved  with  a  cherishing  pride. 
Thou  hast  ever  beeai  nigh,  thou  hast  looked  upon  aU, — 
On  the  birth,  on  the  bndal,  the  cradle,  and  pall ; 
To  the  infant  at  play  and  the  sire  turning  grey. 
Thou  hast  spoken  the  warning  of  "  passing  away." 

Clock  of  the  household !  I  gaze  on  thee  now 

With  the  shadow  of  thought  growing  deep  on  my  brow; 

For  I  feel  and  I  know  that  "  the  future"  has  hours 

Which  will  not  be  marked  by  a  dial  of  flowers. 

My  race  may  be  run  when  thy  musical  chime 

Will  be  still  ringing  out  in  the  service  of  time ; 

And  the  Clock  of  the  household  will  shine  in  the  room 

When  I,  the  forgotten  one,  sleep  in  the  tomb. 


SONa  OF  THE  OSTEICH. 

The  minstrel  ever  loves  to  sing 
Of  the  beautiful  gloss  of  the  raven's  wing ; 
He  tells  of  beauty,  and  seeks  to  compare 
The  pinion  of  jet  with  the  maiden's  nair. 
The  swan  has  a  bright  and  goodly  place 
For  its  spotless  down  and  stately  grace ; 
And  bards  unnumbered  have  pTa\"&ftd.\a\3L<i  ^CiN^, 
For  its  gentle  faith  and  eye  ot  \ove. 


i^ONU  OF  THE  OSTMCU. 

The  carolling  lark  oft  wakes  a  tone 

Bwect,  and  fresh  as  its  own ; 
Lyres  are  stmng  for  the  wild  sea-inew. 
And  the  taimy  night-owl  hath  its  due. 
The  eagle  on  dark,  broad  wing  goes  by, 
While  we  hail  him  and  laud  hiiii  as  king  of  the  sky ; 
And  the  poet*fi  responding  echoes  float 
Konnd  the  knigiitingtJe's  lay  and  cuckoo's  note. 


Bnt,  forget  not,  vhen  praising  the  tribes  of  the  aiTj 
To  give  to  the  bird  of  tha  deaert  hia  share ;  * 

Though  I  warble  not  ia  a.  verdant  land. 
And  am  never  leoslied  to  a  lady's  hand. 
Yet  many  a  league  does  the  traveller  <Mine, 
Seeking  me  far  m  my  torrid  home ; 
To  gain  my  plcunage  "  rieh  and  rare  " 
For  the  knightly  t^in  and  courteous  fair. 

The  wlahed-for  heir  to  the  titled  line 

Is  worshipped  and  decked  as  a  thing  divine ; 

The  helplosB  form  and  tiny  face 

Are  swathed  in  purple  and  shaded  with  lace ; 

The  mautlo  of  velvet  is  richly  bright. 

The  robe  of  fine  lawn,  soft  and  white; 

Eut  miiiG  are  the  feathers  that  nod  and  bow 

Over  the  fii-st-born's  baby  brow. 

Away  on  their  steeds  to  the  hostile  horde 

Go  the  warrior  knight  and  the  soldier  lord; 

The  corselet  sparkles,  the  baldric  is  gay. 

And  bravely  they  bound  in  their  battle  array. 

The  scarf  may  flutter,  the  steel  may  shine, 

But  a  prouder  and  nobler  place  is  mine ! 

For  the  gem-wrought  star  that  may  gleam  on  the  b 

Dazzles  not  hke  the  dancing  plume  on  the  crest. 

The  envied  daughters  of  rank  are  seen 

In  costly  garbs  of  lustrous  sheen  ; 

And  I  must  be  had  to  grace  and  ci'own 

Foreheads  as  fair  as  my  own  soft  down. 

Glad  and  light  such  foreheads  may  seem. 

And  all  look  bright  as  a  fairy  dream ; 

But  I  have  dwelt  in  halb  of  state, 

"While  temples  ha^e  throbbed  beneath  my  weight. 

Man  diea  and  ia  coffined— but  yet  I  am  fouud 
Swelling  the  train  on  the  bone-strewn  ground : 
Hia  race  ia  run — hia  gVor^  ia  i^l. 
But  I  come  in  my  pomp  U»  itiwWim  iA\as^. 
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Then  a  song  for  the  bird  whose  feathers  wave 
O'er  the  christening  font,  and  the  fresh-made  grave — 
A  song  for  the  bird  of  the  desert,  whose  plume 
Is  seen  bj  the  cradle  and  met  at  the  tomb ! 


THE  EOOK  SITS  HIGH. 

The  Rook  sits  high  when  the  blast  sweeps  by, 

Right  pleased  ^vith  his  wild  see-saw  ; 
And  though  hollow  and  bleak  be  the  fierce  wind's  shriek 

It  is  mocked  by  his  lotid  caw-caw. 
What  careth  he  for  the  bloom-robed  tree, 

Or  the  rose  so  sweet  and  fair ; 
He  loves  not  the  sheen  of  the  spring-time  green, 

Any  more  than  the  branches  bare. 
Oh  !  the  merriest  bird  the  woods  e'er  saw 
Is  the  sable  Rook  with  his  loud  caw-caw. 

Winter  may  fling  crystal  chains  on  the  wing 

Of  the  fieldfare,  hardy  and  strong ; 
The  snow-cloud  may  fall  like  a  downy  pall ; 

Hushing  each  warbler's  song ; 
The  starved  gull  may  come  from  his  ocean  home 

And  the  poor,  little  robin  lie  dead ; 
The  curlew  bold  may  shrink  from  the  cold, 

And  the  house-dove  droop  his  head : 
But  the  sable  Rook  still  chatters  away, 
Through  the  bitterest  frost  and  the  darkest  day. 

He  builds  not  in  bowers,  'mid  perfume  and  flowers, 

But  as  far  from  the  earth  as  he  can ; 
He  "  weathers  the  storm,"  ho  seeks  for  the  worm. 

And  craves  not  the  mercy  of  man. 
Then  a  health  to  the  bird  whose  music  is  heard 

When  the  ploughboy's  whistle  is  still ; 
To  the  pinions  that  rise,  when  the  hail-shower  flies. 

And  the  moor-cock  broods  under  the  hill : 
For  the  merriest  fellow  the  woods  e'er  saw 
Is  the  sable  Rook  with  his  loud  caw-caw. 

We  read  in  the  page  of  the  greyhaired  sago, 
That  misfortune  should  ne'er  bow  us  down ; 

Yet  if  Oare  come  nigh,  the  best  of  us  sigh, 
And  cower  beneath  his  fro^ini. 


2®       SONG  OF  THE  GREENWOOD  FAGOT.        ^V 

;  MT 
But  tlie  Book  is  content  when  the  anrnmeriBSent,    1,1/' 

And  as  glad  when  its  glories  fade ; 
Then  fill,  fill  to  the  brim — here's  a  hamper  to  him 

Who  singa  on  through  the  sun  and  the  shade : 
For  the  wiaert  fellow  the  world  e'er  saw 
la  the  sable  Book  with  hia  load  caw-caw. 


SONG  or  THE  GEEEXWOOD  FAGOT. 

Quia  boniiie  thing  am  I,  when  the  wooibnun  binds  me  up. 
For  he  takes  mo  with  tlie  green  leaf  aad  the  tawny  acorn  cap  ;  ' 
He  takes  me  iu  the  forest,  while  the  soft  wind  loiters  through, 
Where  mj  branches  bear  the  ringdove  and  my  yonng  bark  drinJw  tin 

dew. 
I  am  lopjjed  from  aylTan  thickets,  where  the  sqiilrrel  peepiuR  out. 
Seems  wondering  why  they  take  the  arms  he  used  to  play  aljout ; 


:i 


Sly  green  leaves  soon  are  dead,  and  my  freshness  withers  tg^st ; 

The  glory  an^  the  beaaty  of  my  forest  life  are  past ;  ' 

But  the  biros  fiad  other  branches  where  they  troll  as  gay  a  song 

And  I  fall  unmourned,like  many,  from  a  bright  itnd  worldly  throng. 

Awa_v  I  go  at  sunset,  on  a  broad  and  sturdy  back, 

To  mingle  with  my  kindred  heap  upon  the  winter  stack ; 

I  bear  ^1  change  that  stormy  cold  and  parching  heat  can  bring. 

Till  the  bonnie,  Greenwood  Fagot  is  a  seared  and  saplesa  tiling. 

My  green  leaves  soon  are  brown,  and  the  acorn  drops  away ; 
The  forest  ia  far  ofT,  and  m^  hthe  bark  tumeth  grav; 
And  while  some  noisy  festival  ia  ringing  through  the  land. 
Young  hands,  perchance,  are  seizing  me  to  bear  me  to  the  brand. 
They  apring  amid  my  showering  sparks  in  bold,  fantastic  form ; 
Their  spirits  buoyant  as  my  light,  their  hearts  as  wild  and  warm ; 
Dance  on,  dance  on !  for  never  will  ye  bask  in  brighter  rays 
Than  those  the  Greenwood  Fagot  sheds  on  boyhood's  bonfiro-daya. 

Long  time  ago  they  pulled  me  from  the  peasant's  frugal  hoard 
To  ieed  the  altar,  where  the  stream  of  human  incenae  poured. 
And  brought  and  piled  by  goodly  hands  and  Christian  eonls  I  stood 
Crackling  around  the  oozing  bones,  and  smoking  through  the  blood. 
IVe  choked  the  martyr's  deadly  shriek  mth  hissing  tongues  of  flame ; 
While  saints  and  prelates  crowned  me  with  a  loud,  undying  fame ; 
And  the  bontu'e  Greenwood  Faaot  spread  its  fierce  and  fiemliah  blaze, 
Aa  Mercy's  crimson  banner  in  ttie"Gc)iA  C^isaii'^ra^'^  4b.^s." 
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But  better  place  and  nobler  deeds  have  fallen  to  my  lot : 
When  fair  Helvetia's  earth  was  stained  with  tyranny's  foul  blot, 
I  was  the  signal  to  brave  hearts  from  every  mountain  height — 
I  was  the  star  that  ushered  in  the  sun  of  Freedom's  light — 
I  gave  the  fire  that  melted  down  the  fetters  of  the  slave, 
And  struck  a  quailing  terror  to  the  trampling,  despot  knave — 
I  was  the  beacon  flame  that  rose  when  chains  and  Gesler  fell, 
And  the  bonnie  Greenwood  Fagot  shone  on  Liberty  and  Tell. 

Oh !  a  bonnie  thing  am  I,  when  the  woodman  binds  me  up, 
For  he  takes  me  with  the  green  leaf  and  the  tawny  acorn  cup ; 
He  takes  me  from  the  forest,  where  I  brush  the  red  deer's  horn. 
Where  the  sweetest  and  the  richest  of  Spring's  violets  are  born. 
Nought  fresher  and  nought  fairer  can  be  found  upon  the  earth, 
For  May  flowers  and  April  rainbows  come  to  hail  me  at  my  birth : 
And  the  bonnie  Greenwood  Fagot,  with  its  blossoms  and  its  sprays, 
Deserves  a  song  in  Winter  nights  and  Summer's  merry  days. 


LET  NOT  THE  SEED  OF  ANGER  LIVE. 

The  ruthless  hand  of  savage  strife 

Lays  waste  the  fair  and  smiling  bowers ; 
The  ruby  flood  of  streaming  blood 

Darkens  the  earth  and  chokes  the  flowers. 
But  let  the  fearful  day  be  past — 

The  dust  forgets  the  sanguine  stain  ; 
The  crushed  blade  rises  fresh  and  fast ; 

And  leaf  and  flower  are  there  again. 

The  sunlight  gilds  the  rippling  tide— 

The  wave  is  gentle  in  its  flow — 
Till  some  rude  bark,  in  sweeping  pride. 

Disturbs  it  with  a  cleaving  prow. 
Foam  dashes  as  the  keel  speeds  on, 

Its  chafing  track  awakes  the  main ; 
A  moment,  and  the  foam  is  gone — 

The  ruffled  waters  sleep  again. 

The  clouds  maj  meet  in  frowning  form, 

And  gather  m  the  face  of  day ; 
The  shadow  of  the  scowling  storm 

May  overcast  the  noontide  ray ; 


BLACK  BESS. 

But  Mioa  the  •oath  wind  breathes  aemt^ 

Tbe  be«  aiv4  bird  btb  on  the  pfami ; 
TIk  bV^  kfrgea  tbe  »tan>i  hitli  b««a>— 
And  on  M  joy  and  l^ltt  again. 


o  (liMiU  our  boMxaa  take  thejnr 
That  tfara^bttna  speech  or  deed  mnr  «i 
The  iratmds  wkirii,  aeon  healed,  s%kUT  ■ 


&pt  open,  fester,  Meed,  aod  ai^. 
Let  not  dw  aeed  of  uiKer  fire^ 

TtHTieMmgbeart  knows  kut  of  pais  f    ' 
"Ti*  msMl  to  fijrjrt,  fofgJTc ;  -     **  i 

And  dwell  in  lore  and  peace  a| 


BLACK  BESS. 


I  ToRFB  had  hiB  Blai.L.  Bess  and  she  earned  liiin  well, 

■  A«  Fame  witi  lier  load  hrpathinR  trntnpet  vriU  teH; 

'  She  knew  not  the  ii'-h         '    '  "      1  m  "pur; 

A  Ixild  rider  vns  all  t  1    r 

ITiat  riJor  lt  w  p  il    1  ir 

There  waa  danger  arouni  him  ail  1  death  in  the  rear ; 
Bat  he  mocked  at  thp  le-;  )ii  of  Iixh  on  his  track, 
When  he  found  himself  liriu  ou  his  bonme  steed's  back. 

She  carried  him  on  as  no  steed  did  before, 
She  travelled  a«  courser  \vill  never  do  more ; 
Bounding  on  like  the  wild  deer,  she  scarce  left  a  trace. 
On  the  road  or  the  tiirf,  of  her  antelope  pace. 
The  pistol  was  levelled,  what  was  it  to  Dick  ? 
The  shot  might  be  rapid,  but  Boas  was  as  quick : 
"  Ha !  ha !"  shouted  Tiirnin,  "  a  horse  and  a  man 
Are  fair  marks  for  your  bullets  to  reach,  if  they  can." 

The  mountain  was  hieh,  and  the  valley  was  deep; 
She  sprung  up  the  hiU  and  she  flew  down  the  steep  ; 
She  came  to  the  waste,  rough  with  furrow  and  weed. 
But  the  brushwood  and  gap  were  no  checks  to  her  speed. 
She  dashed  through  the  stream  and  she  cl  imbed  ^obnHkd  be 
With  no  word  to  ni^e  forward,  no  heel  to  her  flank ; 
The  gate  mth  its  padlock  might  stand  In  het  waj ; 
It  took  more  than  five  bars  to  keep  Black  Beas  tit  bay. 
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She  kept  her  career  up  for  many  a  league, 

With  no  slackening  of  pace  and  no  sign  of  fatigue; 

Right  onward  she  went  till  she  staggered  and  dropped ; 

But  her  limbs  only  failed  when  her  neart-pulse  had  stopped. 

Her  dare-devil  rider  lived  on  for  a  while, 

And  told  of  her  work  with  a  triumphing  smile : 

And  the  fame  of  Dick  Turpin  had  been  something  less 

If  he'd  ne*er  rode  to  York  on  his  bonnie  Black  Bess. 

Here's  a  health  to  her  memory !  shirk  it  who  dare — 
If  you  love  what  is  noble,  pledge  Turpin's  brave  mare ; 
And  the  draught  will  be  welcome,  the  wine  will  be  good ; 
If  it  have  half  the  spirit  and  strength  of  her  blood. 
May  the  steed  that  comes  nigh  her  in  courage  and  fire 
Carry  rider  more  worthy  to  make  its  heart  tire ; 
Though  she  saved  him,  and  died  to  prove  what  she  could  do, 
Yet  her  life  was  most  precious  by  far  of  the  two. 

I  live  on  the  sea,  and  I'm  lord  of  a  ship. 

That  starts  from  her  rest  like  a  hound  from  the  slip ; 

Her  speed  is  unrivalled,  her  beauty  is  rare ; 

But  her  timbers  are  black  as  the  mghwayman's  mare. 

From  her  keel-spanniag  beam  to  her  sky-greeting  spar 

She's  as  dark  as  a  midnight  without  moon  or  star : 

Her  name,  boys  !  her  name,  you  may  easHy  guess, 

She  is  christened,  right  noWy,  "  The  Bonnie  Black  Bess." 


THE  HEAET— THE  HEART. 

The  Heart— the  Heart !  oh !  let  it  be 

A  true  and  bounteous  thing ; 
As  kindly  warm,  as  nobly  free, 

As  eagle's  nestling  wing. 
Oh !  keep  it  not,  like  miser's  gold. 

Shut  in  from  all  beside ; 
But  let  its  precious  stores  unfold. 

In  mercy,  far  and  wide. 
The  Heart— the  Heart  that's  truly  blest 

Is  never  all  its  own ; 
No  ray  of  glorj  lights  the  breast 
'  That  beats  for  self  alone. 

The  Heart — ^the  Heart !  oh !  let  it  sjiare 

A  sigh  for  other's  pain ; 
The  breath  that  soothes  a  brother's  care 

Is  never  spent  in  vain. 


TO  THE  BOBIK. 

Aui  thoogh  it  throl)  at  gentlest  touch.. 

Or  Sorrow's  faintest  call  i 
'Twere  better  it  aliould  ache  too  mnch. 

Than  never  ache  at  all. 
Thn  Heart— the  Heart  that's  truly  blert 

Ib  never  all  its  own ; 


TO  THE  EOBIN. 

I  wisTi  1  conld  welcome  the  spring,  honnie  hird, 

With  a  coro!  as  jojons  as  thine ; 
Woljd  my  heart  were  aa  light  aa  thy  wing,  bonnie  bird»4 

And  thine  eloquent  spirit-aong  mine ! 

The  bloom  of  the  earth  and  the  glow  of  the  aty 

Win  the  lond-trilling  lark  from  his  nest ; 
Bnt  thongh  gushingly  rich  are  his  poaans  on  high. 

Yet,  sweet  Eohin,  I  like  thee  the  best. 


And  the  light  in  thy  pretty,  blai'k  ejo; 
Till  my  hanistring  of  gladness  ia  monmfiillj  mute. 
And  I  echo  thy  note  with  a  sigh. 

For  you  perch  on  the  bud-covered  epray,  bonnie  bird. 

O'er  the  bench  where  I  chance  to  recline ; 
And  Tou  chatter  and  warble  away,  bonnie  bird. 

Calling  np  all  the  tales  of  "  lang  syne." 

They  sang  to  my  childhood  the  ballad  that  told 

Of  "the  anew  coming  down  very  fast;" 
And  the  plaint  of  the  Bobin  all  starving  and  cold, 

Flung  a  spell  that  will  live  to  the  last. 

How  my  tiny  heart  struggled  with  sorrowful  heaves, 
That  kept  choking  my  eyea  and  my  breath ; 

When  I  heard  of  thee  spr«iding  the  shroud  of  green  leaves 
O'er  the  little  ones,  lonely  in  death. 

I  stood  with  dehght  by  the  frost- chequered  pane. 

And  whispered,  "  See,  see,  Bobby  comes ! 
WhUe  I  fondly  enticed  him  again  and  again 
With  the  handful  of  savouty  cvxh>4». 


There  were  traps — there  were  nets,  in  each  thicket  and  glen, 

That  took  captures  by  night  and  by  day ; 
There  were  cages  for  chaffinch,  for  thrush,  and  for  wren, 

For  linnet,  lor  sparrow,  and  jay. 

But  if  ever  thou  chanced  to  be  caught,  bonnie  bird, 

"With  what  eager  concern  thou  wert  freed ; 
Keep  a  Robin  enslaved !  why,  'twas  thought,  bonnie  bird. 

That  "  bad  luck"  would  have  followed  the  deed. 

They  wondered  what  led  the  young  dreamer  to  rove 

In  the  face  of  a  chill,  winter  wind ; 
But  the  daisv  below,  and  the  Robin  above, 

Were  bright  things  that  I  ever  could  find. 

Thou  wert  nigh  when  the  May  blossoms  gladdened  the  sight, 
When  the  autumn's  blast  smote  the  proud  tree ; 

In  the  corn-field  of  plenty,  or  desert  of  DligHt, 
I  was  sure,  bonnie  bird,  to  see  thee. 

I  sang  to  thee  then  as  thou  sing'st  to  me  now. 

And  m^r  strain  was  as  fresh  and  as  wild ; 
Oh,  what  is  the  laurel  Fame  twines  for  the  brow. 

To  the  wood-flowers  plucked  by  the  child ! 

Oh,  would  that,  like  thee,  I  could  meet  with  all  change. 

And  ne'er  murmur  at  aught  that  is  sent ! 
Oh,  would  I  could  bear  ^vith  the  dark  and  the  fair; 

And  still  hail  it  with  voice  of  content ! 

How  I  wish  I  could  welcome  the  spring,  bonnie  bird. 

With  a  carol  as  joyous  as  thine ; 
Would  my  heart  were  as  light  as  thy  wing,  bonnie  bird. 

And  thy  beautiful  spirit-song  mine ! 


A  SKETCH. 

I'hz  summer  sun  is  stealing  fast  away. 
And  merry  children  join  in  noisy  mirth ; 

Laughing  and  leaping  in  the  golden  ray. 
The  dearest  ai^d  the  gayest  things  of  earth. 

Fair  forms  are  bounding  rapidly  about, 
Light  as  the  fairy  imps  in  sylvan  rings ; 

Drowning  the  blackbird's  song  with  their  ^vrild  %^\sJu\ 
And  chasing  down  the  motn.  mt\i  Msva^^^rakj^gskx 


But  there  is  one,  in  qniet,  lonely  mood, 
Taking  a  aliadfiwy  path  apart  from  all; 

ChooHLug  the  jnosay  margin,  where  the  flood 
Leads  to  the  lond  and  aaihing  waterfftlL 

Slow,  lingering — now  to  gaze  upon  the  tide, 
And  watch  the  swelUng  ripjiles  gliding  by; 


He  museB  with  a.  long  and  earnest  glance ; 

Noting  the  things  his  playmates  never  heed; 
Pausing  to  aee  the  water-Iihes  dance 

To  the  aol't  music  of  tho  wave-aplaahed  reed. 

He  wonders  none  beside  himself  cau  find 

Something  to  wonder  nt  in  wood*  and  Btreama ; 

And  knows  not  that  hia  fresh,  untutored  mind 
Is  dreaming  busily,  the  poet's  dreams. 

He  feels  the  Immortal  light  of  Spirit  live 

Within  his  breast — lint  knows  not  that  in  years 

To  come  that  warm  and  Jiashing  ray  will  give 
The  brightest  rainbow  through  the  bitterest  t< 

Life's  sands  run  on The  wayward  child  is  no 

All  that  foreboding  tiiQgu>:j  erat  iirophesied; 

Befleotion's  cload  has  darkejied  on  the  brow. 
And  all  Youth  promificd.  Time  has  not  denied. 

The  cheeks  have  leas  of  roundness  and  of  red. 
The  grey  eye  has  become  more  softly  deep; 

The  lipa  are  thinner,  but  the  spirit  shed 

Around  them  tells  that  Feeiing  does  not  sleep. 

And  still  he  takes  the  lonely  way,  and  still 
He  saunters  idly,  seeming  to  love  best 

That  which  he  loved  of  old— the  wimpling  rill, 
And  the  thick  wood  that  holds  the  owlet's  nest. 

Yet  does  he  lean  against  tho  straggling  tree. 
When  Summer  flings  her  blossoms  at  his  feet; 

And  still  he  thinks  the  whirring  of  tlie  bee 
And  distant,  tinkling  sheep-bell,  mnsia  sweet. 

Yet  does  he  wander  on  a  starry  night ; 

Yet  will  he  stand  to  watch  the  bulrush  nod ; 
8ti]l  will  he  hold  upon  the  monntain  height 

Close  qaestioniug  mfh  uaiiua  «.iid  its  God. 
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Wliat  is  he  P  Hark !  the  busy  voice  of  Fame 

Sounds  beneath  household  roofs  from  heart  to  heart ; 

And  heralds  forth  his  glory  and  his  name, 
In  notes  whose  echoes  never  shall  depart. 

What  is  he  ?    Ask  it  of  his  own  proud  breast. 

That  quails,  perchance,  from  Poverty  and  Wrong : 

His  lyre  shall  tell  thee — he  is  great  and  blest, 
The  worshipped  and  the  poor— a  Child  of  Song. 


TOM  TIDLEE'S  GEOUKD. 

The  sports  of  Childhood's  roseate  dawn 
Have  passed  from  our  hearts  like  the  dew-gems  from  mom ; 
We  have  parted  with  marbles — we  own  not  a  ball. 
And  are  deaf  to  the  hail  of  a  "  whoop  and  a  call." 
But  there's  one  old  game  that  we  all  keep  up, 
When  we've  drunk  much  deeper  from  Life's  mixed  cup : 
Youth  may  have  vanished  and  Manhood  come  round. 
Yet  how  busy  we  are  on  *'  Tom  Tidler's  ground 

Looking  for  gold  and  silver." 

We  see  an  old  man  with  his  hair  all  grey, 
Bending  over  his  desk  through  a  long  summer  day ; 
The  flowers  are  closed  and  the  red  sun  sets. 
But  he  is  awake  o'er  his  column  of  debts. 
With  his  brain  in  a  whirl  and  his  hands  never  still, 
He  toils  and  plods  on  like  a  steed  in  a  mill ; 
And  though  every  penny  has  grown  to  a  pound, 
Not  an  inch  will  he  stir  from  "  Tom  Tidler's  ground. 

Where  springeth  the  gold  and  silver," 

"  I  like  not  my  lover,"  the  fair  girl  cries ; 
"  He  suits  not  my  soul — ^he  glads  not  my  eyes ;    " 
And  it  cannot  be  good  to  wed  the  one 
Whom  in  secret  truth  we  loathe  and  shun." 
"  Fool !  fool !  ther.  is  many  a  heart  that  feels 
Like  thine — but  the  noise  of  his  chariot  wheels 
Will  drown  thy  sighs  with  a  magical  sound; 
And  think  of  your  home  on  "  Tom  T\^<et'  %  poxoA, 

Among  the  goV^i  «aA  «&«tr 


1 


TOM  TIDLHR'S  GROmW. 

The  poet  goes  wandering  everywhere, 
But  the  chance  ia  a  etrange  one  that  carries  him  Si 
He  may  gaze  on  the  road,  hut  he's  certain  to  mark 
That  the  twistings  and  turnings  are  mazy  and  darkj 
And  if  he  should  happen  to  thread  the  war. 
And  arrive  at  the  spot,  'tis  a  douht  if  he'll  stay ; 
Por  bis  spirit  is  broad,  and  will  rarely  be  bound 
As  a  slave  upon  even  "  Tom  Tidler's  ground, 

Though  the  chains  be  of  gold  and  silver." 

He  may  rest  for  a  time,  bat  he  thinks  full  soon. 

It  ia  pleasanter  far  to  be  watching  the  moon ; 

Soft,  tones  go  by,  and  away  starts  he 

In  pursuit  of  hia  friend,  the  murmuring  bee. 

The  trees  are  green  and  the  violets  sweet. 

There's  the  lark  overhead  and  the  brook  at  bin  feet ; 

And  his  harp  responds  to  the  music  around. 

As  it  never  could  do  on  "Tom  Tidler's  ground 

To  the  chinking  of  gold  and  silver." 

But  we  find  no  record  that  tells  us  when 
The  poet  was  reckoned  among  wise  men; 
Por  'tis  said  that  the  waters  of  Helicon's  stream 
Will  lull  him  in  aught  but  a  sober  dream. 
No  other  proof  need  the  wide  world  bring. 
That  his  brain  ia  a  wayward  and  witless  thing ; 
'Tis  quite  enough  that  he  often  is  found 
Roving  away  from  "Tom  Tidler's  ground, 

Forgetting  the  gold  and  silver." 

"  Take  no  heed  of  to-morrow"  ia  ever  the  test, 
Por  the  ear  of  the  mourner  whose  "  spirit  is  vexed ;" 
Bat  our  lips  will  often  be  wearing  a  smiie. 
If  we  mark  what  the  priest  is  about  the  while. 
He  is  gathering  up  a  worldly  store ; 
Though  holding  enough,  he  is  longing  for  more ; 
And  you'll  meet  him,  despite  his  text  profound. 
Along  with  the  crowd  on  "  Tom  Tidler^s  ground, 
Looking  for  gold  and  silver.  " 

Fwth  zealously  points  out  a  kingdom  to  come, 
Another— a  pure — and  a  beautiiul  home ; 
Where  all  joy  shall  be  known,  where  the  poor  shall  be  blest ; 
Where  all  burthens  shall  fall,  and  the  weary  have  rest. 
Bright  promise !  but  answer  roe,  childi'en  of  earth ; 
Don't  it  seem  that  the  land  of  most  glory  and  worth 
Would  be  where  the  limitless  dross  could  be  found. 
Where  you'd  walk  oti  eteTn.a,\"Tom. Tidler's  ground, 
Picking  ut;j  go\i  Mii  fti^wr 
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THOSE  WE  LOYE. 

We  leave  our  own — our  father- land, 

To  lead  the  wanderer's  chequered  life— 
On  stormy  seas  or  desert  sand, 

In  pilgrim  peace  or  busy  strife: 
But  there's  a  nope  to  save  and  cheer 

Through  all  of  danger,  toil,  and  pain ; 
It  shines  to  dry  the  starting  tear, 

And  lights  the  pathway  back  again 

To  those  we  love. 

Let  others  give  us  gems  and  gold; 

With  gems  and  gold  we'd  lightly  part — 
We  take  them,  but  we  do  not  hold 

The  treasures  sacred  in  the  heart. 
Such  costly  boons  may  have  the  power 

To  win  our  thanks  and  wake  our  pride ; 
But  dearer  is  the  withered  flower 

That  has  been  worn  and  thrown  aside 

By  those  we  love. 

We  pine  beneath  the  regal  dome, 

We  prize  not  all  that's  rich  and  fair ; 
We  cannot  rest  in  princely  home. 

If  those  we  cherish  dwell  not  there. 
But  let  the  spirit  choose  its  lot. 

We'd  rather  take  the  rover's  tent ; 
Or  gladly  share  the  peasant's  cot. 

And  bless  the  flying  moments  spent 

With  those  we  love. 

And  when  at  last  the  hand  of  death 

Has  dimmed  the  glance  and  chilled  the  breast ; 
When  trembling  word  and  fleeting  breath 

Dwell  on  the  name  we  like  the  best ; — 
E'en  then,  however  keen  the  throe, 

'Tis  easy  for  ourselves  to  die  : 
The  deepest  anguish  is  to  know 

That  grief  will  wring  the  mourner's  sigh 

From  those  we  love. 


THE  PLiYGEODND. 

'Tib  not  a.  place  where  the  Iieira  of  pride 
Can  leap  in  their  paetimeB  far  and  wide; 
No  marbled  court— no  Jaisiei  sward — 
'Tis  but  three  lathoma  of  stone-paved  j-ard. 
Ha  freshening  breeze — no  treUiaed  bower — 
No  bee  to  chnae  from  flower  to  flower ; 
'Tia  dimly  close — ia  a  city  punt — 
But  the  hearts  within  it  are  well  content. 

Fi^'e  yoTing  forma  are  busy  there, 

In  the  August  Bunhght,  warm  and  fairj 

And  there  are  the  ahoutH  of  mirth  and  mighlj    . 

In  the  gloom  of  a  chill  November  night.  ' 

Sheila  are  acattered  and  sqniba  whirl  high. 

"While  they  build  the  grotto  or  burn  the  gay . 

The  flagstonea  ring  with  the  revel  ioja 

Of  two  Dhtie  girla  aJid  three  bold  boys. 


d  heart  to  heart  is  dosalj  tied. 
They  bound  aa  lightly  aa  the  ball 
That  danciiS  buck  from  the  whitewashed  wall ; 
And  beauty  and  health  illume  each  face, 
Though  their  Playground  be  but  a  narrow  plac«. 

Time's  dial,  numbered  with  hopes  and  feats. 
Has  told  the  flight  of  a  score  of  years ; 
And  few  of  the  golden  figures  are  found 
That  once  filled  up  the  whole,  smooth  round. 
"Where  is  the  young  and  happy  band 
That  sported  together,  hand  in  hand  ? 
"Where  arc  the  creatures  glad  and  bright. 
That  made  the  narrow  Playground  light? 

The  eldest-born  once  more  has  come 

To  the  play-place  of  his  boyhood's  home ; 

And  his  eye  is  cast  on  the  swivel-ring, 

"Where  he  passed  the  rope  for  a  sister's  swing. 

He  remembers  when,  it  used  to  shine 

"With  the  constant  wear  of  the  cable  line  : 

The  spider's  web  is  round  it  now. 

And  he  turuB  tia  glance  with  falling  brow. 
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He  hath  no  mate^he  stands  alone, 

And  marks  the  broken  corner-stone 

Where  the  hole  was  scooped,  and  treasures  spread 

In  buttons  of  brass  and  dumps  of  lead. 

He  stands  in  fixed  and  pensive  thought. 

Above  the  chinks  his  pegtop  wrought : 

The  lid  droops  closer  o*er  his  eye. 

And  his  breathing  deepens  to  a  sigh. 

The  broken  nails  still  mark  the  spot 
Where  he  toiled  to  fix  the  pigeon's  cot ; 
And  the  rusted  staple  is  clinging  yet 
Where  the  kennel  tor  his  dog  was  set. 
He  looks  upon  the  slated  ledge 
Where  a  brother  climbed  the  slippery  edge ; 
The  brother,  boldest  of  the  three, 
The  frank,  the  kind — and  where  is  he  ? 

That  one  of  the  five  has  passed  away 

Ere  a  lock  of  his  rich  brown  hair  was  grey ; 

The  death-damp  stood  on  his  brow  serene 

Ere  the  trace  of  a  wrinkled  line  was  seen. 

The  fairest  in  face,  the  finest  in  form. 

Is  laid  in  the  dust  with  the  shroud  and  worm ; 

The  bravest  in  heart,  the  loudest  in  mirth. 

In  the  flush  of  his  youth  has  passed  from  earth. 

And  one  is  far  in  another  land, 
His  steed  the  camel,  his  bed  the  sand ; 
And  the  others  are  dwelling  wide  apart. 
With  a  coldness  in  each  selfish  heart. 
The  world  has  strangely  warped  each  breast 
That  so  purely  glowed  in  the  parent  nest : 
The  links  that  formed  Love's  silken  chain 
Are  broken,  never  to  meet  again. 

Fortune  has  bribed  with  dazzling  gold. 
And  truth  and  feeling  have  been  sold, 
Till  a  sister's  or  a  brother's  name 
Are  coldly  breathed  in  tones  of  blame. 
Happiest  far  the  stripling  boy 
Who  died  in  the  hours  of  peace  and  joy ; — 
Who  passed  in  the  flush  of  his  beauty's  bloom. 
From  the  narrow  Playground  to  the  tomb. 


MousH  not  the  dead — shed  Dotr  a  tear 
Above  the  moaa-atttilied,  sculptured  B' 

But  woep  for  tbnso  whose  liring  woes 
Still  yielil  the  hitter,  rending  groan. 

Grieve  not  to  see  tbo  eyelids  dose 
In  rest  that  has  no  levered  start ; 

Wish  not  to  break  the  deep  repoae 
That  curtains  round  a  pulseless  heart. 

But  keep  thy  pity  for  the  eyes 

That  pray  for  night,  yet  I'ear  to  sleep ; 

Lest  wilder,  sadder  visiona  rise 
Than  thoao  o'er  whieh  they,  waking,  weep. 

Moam  not  the  dead— 'tis  thev  alone 
Who  are  the  peaceful  and  lie  free; 

The  purest  olive  branch  is  known 
To  twine  about  the  cypress  tree. 

Crime,  Pride,  and  Passion  hold  no  rnore 
The  williug  or  the  strnggling  slave ; 

The  throbbing  pangs  of  love  are  o'er. 
And  Hatred  dwells  not  in  the  grave. 

The  world  may  pour  its  veuomed  blwne. 

And  fiercely  spurn  the  shroud- wrapped  bier ; 

Some  few  may  call  upon  the  name. 
And  sigh  to  meet  a  "dull,  cold  ear." 

But  vain  the  scorn  that  would  offend, 
In  vain  the  lips  that  would  beguile  ; 

The  coldest  foe,  the  warmest  friend 

Are  mocked  by  Death's  unchanging  smile. 

The  only  watchword  that  can  tell 

Of  peace  and  freedom  won  by  all, 
Is  echoed  by  the  tolling  bell. 

And  traced  upon  the  sable  palL 
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YOUNG  KATHLEEN. 

TwAS  long,  long  ago,  nigh  the  streams  of  Killamey, 

Young  Kathleen,  sweet  flower,  I  wooed  for  ray  bride ; 
Bnt  she  said  that  an  Irishman's  love  was  soft  blarney. 

Like  a  rainbow  it  lived,  like  a  rainbow  it  died. 
Yet  fondly  and  truly  my  bosom  was  yearning ; 

Her  smile  was  my  star,  and  her  word  was  my  creed : 
Oh  !  my  loving  was  pure,  but  she  mocked  its  deep  burning; 

She  rived  my  warm  spirit  and  left  it  to  bleed ! 

But  the  worm's  at  the  core,  and  its  work  ia  proclaiming 

The  sorrowful  tale  my  proud  lip  would  not  speak ; 
It  feeds  and  lives  on  in  defiance  of  blaming ; 

It  drinks  from  my  breathing  and  whitens  my  cheek. 
Soon,  soon  will  the  green  grass  above  me  be  springing. 

And  maidens  shall  come  to  my  grave  with  a  sign ; 
They  shall  strew  the  dark  willow,  and  tell  in  their  singing 

Tnat  the  sons  of  old  Erin  can  love  till  they  die. 


STANZAS  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BURNS. 

Oh,  Robin,  Robin,  child  of  Song ! 
The  nobly  poor — ^the  bravely  strong, 
Warm  hearts  have  met  to  crown  thy  lyre, 
And  mourn  the  fate  that  quenched  its  fire. 
Like  many  another,  rare  and  great. 
Thou  wert  not  treasured  till  too  late ; 
Thy  "  magic  mantle's"  glowing  sheen 
Burst  through  thy  shroud-clotii  ere  'twas  seen. 

Oh,  Robin,  Robin !  bards  divine 
Fair  wreaths  for  thee  have  loved  to  twine ; 
But  none  that  deck  thy  memory-stone 
Eclipse  the  laurels  of  thine  own. 
The  craven  hand  would  seek  to  fling 
A  shadow  o'er  thy  richest  string ; 
But  never  shall  such  coward  slave 
Shut  out  one  ray  from  EiobiD!^  gi^^^. 


TSE  POOR  miss  BOY. 

Oh.  Robin,  Eobln !  princea  now 

"Will  Hpoak  of  him  who  "  held  the  plough  (" 

And  many  a  pilgrim  hails  Uie  spat 

Made  sacred  by  the  "  ploughman's  cot." 

The  lips  iiat  laufrh — the  Eearta  that  ji^iev 

Chant  forth  thy  Btrains  from  mori 

For  Nature  ever  fondly  tnms 

To  hear  her  own  eweet  truth  from  Bums. 

Though  nought  beside  of  hallowed  worth 
Murked  Sootia'a  men  and  Scotia's  earth. 
Since  Bams  has  aung.  ahe  needs  no  more 
To  apread  her  fame  the  wide  world  o'er. 
Ob,  Kobiu,  Robin !  proudly  dear, 
Thy  spirit  still  is  with  us  here ; 
And  Glory's  halo  round  thy  head 
Shines  as  we  laud  the  mighty  dead. 


THE  POOR  IRISH  BOT. 

Ob  1  I  wish  that  the  strange  kith  and  kin  of  my  father 

Had  never  remembered  poor  ^orah  at  all ; 
They  have  left  me  a  heap  of  bright  gold,  but  I'd  rather 

Go  back  aa  I  was  to  tlie  clay  cottage  wall. 
Ga.y  lovera  in  plenty  com.e  whining  and  wooing ; 

I'm  foUowed  aa  close  as  a  deer  by  the  hounds; 
JTalse-hearted  fellows !  I  know  what  they're  doing. 

They're  courting  ray  pennies,  now  turned  into  pounds. 
But  Dermot,  dear  Dermot — oh .'  woe  is  my  breathing, 

Dermot  has  stricken  the  root  of  my  joy; 
For  he  passes  me  by  with  a  flash  in  his  eye. 

Saying,  "Norah's  too  rich  for  the  Poor,  Irish  Boy." 

Oh !  will  I  forget  when  he  helped  me  to  carry 

The  bucket  of  water  and  basket  of  peat ; 
When  I  left  litm  alone,  and  yet  found  he  would  tarry 

To  gaze  on  the  dew-moistened  prints  of  my  feet  P 
Oh !  will  I  forget  his  sad  praying  and  weeping 

When  the  sickness  of  fever  was  wasting  my  cheek ; 
When  he  turned  from  his  bread,  and  watched  on  without 
sleeping ; 
With  a  sorrow  too  deep  for  his  white  Hps  to  speak  ? 
Oh  !  Dermot,  dear  Dermot,  though  gold  oft  bewitches. 
And  the  best  of  our  soul  it  can  oEteu  deBtroy ; 
Yet  Norab's  warm  heartwo'vMaoo'ciViTe'iJs.'iso.ATuiwa, 
ValBBB  they  were  shared  by  tVe'Eoot.l-n.'^'Biii. 
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Thongli  the  pledge  in  pure  whiskey  too  often  he's  drinking ; 

Though  he  idles  his  time,  singing,  "  Cush  la  ma  chree ;" 
Yet  they  cannot  be  mighty  great  faults — I  am  thinking, 

When  the  glass  and  the  song  are  both  sacred  to  me. 
They  tell  me  his  face  has  no  beauty  about  it ; 

But  beauty's  a  garb  for  a  butterfly's  wear : 
I'm  not  sure  but  I  love  him  the  better  without  it, 

Yet  how  white  are  his  teeth  and  how  black  is  his  hair ! 
Dermot,  my  own,  darling  Dermot,  oh !  never 

Believe  that  I'll  look  on  another  with  joy ! 
But  just  ask  me  once  more  if  I'll  have  you  for  ever, 

And  see  if  I'll  turn  from  the  Poor,  Irish  Boy. 


SONG  OF  THE  HAYMAKEES. 

The  noontide  is  hot  and  our  foreheads  are  brown ; 

Our  palms  are  all  shining  and  hard ; 
Bight  close  is  our  work  with  the  wain  and  the  fork, 

And  but  poor  is  our  daily  reward. 
But  there's  joy  in  the  sunshine,  and  mirth  in  the  lark 

That  skims  whistling  away  over  head ; 
Our  spirits  are  light,  though  our  skins  may  be  dark. 

And  there's  peace  with  our  meal  of  brown  bread. 
We  dwell  in  the  meadows,  we  toil  on  the  sward, 

Far  away  from  the  city's  dull  gloom ; 
And  more  jolly  are  we,  though  in  rags  we  may  be. 

Than  the  pale  faces  over  the  loom. 
Then  a  song  and  a  cheer  for  the  bonnie,  green  stack, 

Climbing  up  to  the  sun,  wide  and  high ; 
For  the  pitchers,  and  rakers,  and  merry  haymakers. 

And  the  beautiful,  Midsummer  sky ! 

Come  forth,  gentle  ladies — come  forth,  dainty  sirs. 

And  lend  us  your  presence  awhile ; 
Your  garments  will  gather  no  stain  from  the  burs. 

And  a  freckle  wont  tarnish  your  smile. 
Our  carpet's  more  soft  lor  your  delicate  feet 

Than  the  pile  of  your  velveted  floor ; 
And  the  air  of  our  balm- swath  is  surely  as  sweet 

As  the  perfume  of  Araby's  shore. 
Come  forth,  noble  masters,  come  forth  to  the  field. 

Where  freshness  and  health  may  be  found ; 
Where  the  wind-rows  are  spread  for  the  butterfly's  bed^ 

And  the  clover-bloom  falletb.  atoxmii. 


TEE  noon  OF  GLENJBSr. 

Then  a  song  and  a  cheer  for  the  bonnie,  green  staot^ 
Glinibiug  up  to  the  bud,  nide  ojid  tiigbj 

For  the  pitchers,  u.ud  rakeru.  and  merry  hiijinakeTa, 
And  the  beautiful,  MidBuumxer  siy  1 

"  Hold  faat !"  cries  the  waggoner,  loadlj  and  qnict 

And  then  comes  the  hearty  "  Gee-wo !" 
While  the  cunning  old  team-horses  manage  to  pick 

A  sweet  monthful  to  munch  as  they  go. 
The  tawny-faced  children  come  round  us  to  play. 

And  bravely  they  Bcatt«r  the  heap  ; 
Till  the  tiniest  one,  all  outspent  with  the  fun. 

Is  curled  au  with  the  sheep-dog,  asleep. 
Old  age  aitteth  doivn  on  the  haycock's  fair  crown. 

At  the  close  of  our  labouring  day  ; 
And  wishes  his  life,  like  the  grass  at  his  feet, 

May  be  pure  at  its  "  passing  away." 
Then  a  song  and  a  cho^r  for  tlic  bourne,  Eteea  stack. 

Climbing  up  to  the  sun,  wide  and  high ; 
For  the  pitchers,  and  rakers,  and  merry  haymakers. 

And  the  beautiful,  Midsummer  sky ! 


THE  MOOit  OF  GLENAEM. 

'Tis  only  a  wonder  how  Nature  gave  birth 
To  80  ugly  a  place  upon  Ireland's  fair  earth ; 
But,  indeed,  'tis  a  lonely  and  desert-like  spot. 
With  no  home  for  a  soul  but  one  poor,  little  cot. 
The  few,  scattered  trees  are  the  first  to  be  bare. 
If  a  cold  wind  is  blowing  'tis  coldest  just  there. 
No  garden,  no  turf -bog,  oh !  what  was  the  charm 
That  took  me  so  oft  to  the  Moor  of  GleaarmP 

I  remember  one  beautiful,  rosy -faced  mom, 

1  put  on  iny  best  suit,  and  was  out  with  the  dawn. ; 

Though  I  meant  to  go  east,  by  the  truth  of  my  breast, 

I  found  myself  bending  full  speed  to  the  west. 

I  was  nigh  to  the  shieling,  right  happy  and  gay. 

When  young  Brian  c  )me  whistling  the  very  same  way : 

Oh  !  didn't  I  burn  with  a  mighty  alarm 

To  find  that  he  came  to  the  Moor  of  Glenarm. 

Full  soon  I  discovered  one  sweet,  dimpled  face 
Gave  all  the  soft  light  on  that  desolate  place; 
One  tind  voice  aaid,"'Ee!;ence,\w3,\ii«  do  you  doP" 
And  made  the  louimg1it-\)\aa\  aetianwi^'aii.^*!^. 
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I  took  courage  and  asked  for  the  darlinff  one's  love. 
When  she  crouched  to  my  heart  like  a  fluttering  dove : 
I  wooed  and  I  wedded,  and  still  own  the  charm, 
For  I  bless  till  this  day,  the  dark  Moor  of  Glenarmt 


DOUBLE  YOUE  HEADS  WITH  YOUR  OWN  APFAIRS. 

A  Song  for  the  Million, 

You  all  know  the  burden  that  hangs  to  my  song, 

Like  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  'tis  a  common  ding-dong ; 

I  don't  go  to  College  for  classical  tools. 

For  Apollo  has  now  set  up  National  Schools. 

Oh !  mine  is  a  theme  you  can  chant  when  you  may, 

Fit  for  every  age  and  for  every  day ; 

And  if  rich  fol&  say,  "  Poor  K)lks,  don't  give  yourselves  airs  1" 

Bid  them  "  Trouble  their  heads  with  their  own  affairs." 

Oh !  how  hard  it  appears  to  leave  others  alone. 

And  those  with  most  sin  often  cast  the  first  stone ; 

What  missiles  we  scatter  wherever  we  pass, 

Though  our  own  walls  are  formed  of  most  delicate  glass. 

Let  the  wise  one  in  "  Nature's  walk  "  pause  ere  he  shoot 

At  scampering  Folly  in  harlequin  suit ; 

He'd  fina  "  motley,"  no  doubt,  in  what  he  himself  wears, 

If  he'd  "  Trouble  his  head  with  his  own  affairs." 

Our  acquaintance  stand  up  with  reproving  advice. 
Where  the  friend  of  our  soul  would  be  sparingly  nice ; 
But  people  will  see  their  own  farthing-cup  shine. 
Though  they  stick  it  right  under  a  gunpowder  mine. 
Faults  and  errors  choke  up  like  a  snow-storm,  I  ween. 
But  we  each  have  a  door  of  our  own  to  sweep  clean ; 
And  'twould  save  us  a  vast  many  squabbles  and  cares. 
If  we'd  "  Trouble  our  heads  with  our  own  affairs." 

The  "  Browns  "  spend  the  bettermost  part  of  the  day 
In  watching  the  **  Greens,"  who  live  over  the  way ; 
They  know  about  this,  and  they  know  about  that. 
And  can  tell  Mr.  Green  when  he  has  a  new  hat. 
Mrs.  Brown  finds  that  Mrs.  Green's  never  at  home, 
Mrs.  Brown  doubts  how  Mrs.  Green's  money  can  come ; 
And  Mrs.  Brown's  youngest  child  tumbles  dowxv  ^taxt^^ 
Through  not  "Troubling  her  head. m\k Vet  o^iL^^is^*'* 
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Mr.  Fireins,  the  grocer,  with  sapient  frown, 

la  forsakiiig  the  counter  to  goto  "the  Crown,;" 

"With  his  arog  and  his  poUtica,  mighty  aad  big; 

He  raves  like  a,  Tory,  or  Bweara  like  &  Whig : 

He  diacuHsea  the  Church,  Constitution,  and  State, 

Till  his  creditors  also  get  op  a  debate; 

And  a  "plum"  of  rich  colour  is  lost  tohia  hein 

Through  not  "  Troubling  hia  head  with  his  own  afiain  f 

Let  a  Bymptom  of  wooing  Rjid  wedding  be  found, 
And  full  soon  the  impertinent  whisper  Roes  round: 
The  fortune,  the  beauty,  the  means,  and  the  ends ; 
Are  all  carefully  weighed  by  our  good-natured  friends. 
Tis  a  chance  if  the  lady  is  perfectly  right; 
She  must  be  a  ilirt,-if  sho  is  not  a,  iright ; 
Oh,  how  pleasant  'twould  be  if  the  meddlesome  beara 
Would  but  "  Trouble  their  heads  with  their  own  affairs !" 


Our  alms-giving  record  is  widely  unrolled— 
To  the  east  and  the  weat  we  send  rnercy  and  gold; 
Bnt  methinka  there  are  those  in  our  own  famous  land 
Whose  thin  cheeks  might  be  fattened  by  Charity's  hand ; 
And  when  John  Bull  is  dealing  his  generous  shares, 
J^et  !mn  "  Trouble  his  head  with  his  own  aflairs."    ^^^ 

We  abuse  without  limit  t&e  feietw  ona  ^ 

While  he  benda  to  the  image,  or  kneels  to  the  sun; 

We  nvMl  interfere  with  all  other  men's  creeds. 

From  the  Brahmin's  white  bull  to  the  Catholic's  beads : 

But  Heaven,  like  Rome,  may  have  many  a  road 

That  leads  us  direct  to  the  wished-for  abode ; 

Apd  a  wiae  eihortation,  in  Christian  prayers, 

Would  be—"  Trouble  your  head  with  your  own  affairs." 


THE  FOREST  BRAKE. 

The  forest  brake — the  forest  brake, 
It  mast  not  dwell  in  cultured  soil; 

Its  dewy  green  must  ■not  be  seen 
Where  reaping  ^a.^^  &(;  au-se^  a  \ra 
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*Tis  rooted  up,  like  noxious  weed, 

From  gay  parterres  of  floral  grace ; 
Where  roses  shine  and  jasmines  twine, 

The  forest  brake  must  have  no  place. 

Its  curling  leaf  must  never  spring 

Where  riches  hold  the  wide  domain ; 
*Tis  cast,  as  an  unwelcome  thing, 

From  grassy  dell  and  sweeping  plain. 

But  fresh  and  free  its  tall  head  rears 
O'er  mount  and  moorland,  far  and  wide ; 

And  noble  company  it  bears 

With  forest  monarch,  side  by  side. 

Oh !  how  I  loved  the  ferny  waste 
That  spread  about  my  childhood's  home ! 

I  sought  it  with  a  gladder  haste 
Than  now  I  seek  a  gilded  dome : 

I  knew  it  was  the  dark  retreat 

Of  lizard,  frog,  and  speckled  snake ; 
But  nought  could  keep  my  wandering  feet 

From  trampling  through  the  forest  brake. 

The  breathing  violets  sprung  there, 
'Twas  there  the  skylark  chose  to  dwell; 

And  hissing  seq^ents  failed  to  scare, 
While  bird  and  bloom  were  found  as  well. 

There  did  I  muse  in  lonely  thought, 

Bending  above  the  purple  flower ; 
'Twas  there  the  simple  heath-bloom  taught 

The  Great  Creator's  boundless  power. 

My  young,  warm  spirit  yielded  up 

Its  first  intense  devotion  there ; 
And  breathed  above  the  harebell's  cup, 

Its  grateful  joy  and  fervent  prayer. 

I  dreamt  not  that  the  world  would  hold 

So  much  to  make  that  spirit  ache ; 
The  world  to  me  then  seemed  to  be 

Fair  as  the  sun-lit  forest  brake. 

Once,  once  again  I  see  it  grow 

As  thick  as  in  life's  earlier  day ; 
And  shadow  falls  upon  my  "bxoNT, 

And  pensive  echoes  mark  my  \arj . 


'I'HE  BEES-IVINQ. 

I  love  the  brake,  the  botuiie  brake — ■ 
Yet  do  I  ahnoBt  blaah  to  owii 

A  Bool  that  at  ao  light  a  toach 
Can  field  bo  deep,  so  sad  a.  tone. 

Whatever  flowers  may  spring  aroond, 
Huwever  bright  the  path  I  take; 

My  heart  goes  back  to  childhood's  track 
That  lay  amid  the  forest  brake. 


THE  BEES-WlKGt. 

PiLU  fill  to  the  brim,  let  the  bnhble  froth  81 

Like  pearls  on  a  ruby  stream ; 
Till  woman's  eye,  or  the  star  in.  the  sfcy 

Leas  brilliant  gems  shall  seem  ! 
Let  the  ivy  crown  on  the  flushed  hrow  shiiie. 

While  joy  illuminaa  the  wreath ; 
Bnt  wear  it  with  car*;,  for  ivy  will  twine 

When  the  min  is  dark  beneath. 
Drink,  drink,  and  the  chorusing  chink 

Of  glasses  shall  chime  as  ye  sing — ■ 
"  Time  flies,  but  never  so  fast 

Aa  it  does  on  a  '  bees -wing.'" 

Laugh,  laugh  in  the  light  of  a  jovial  night, 

But  let  the  wine-song  tell — 
That  which  carries  the  gauzy  wing 

Bears  the  poison-dart  as  well ! 
We  may  drain  a  cap  to  those  we  love. 

And  one  to  onr  native  land ; 
A  bumjier  to  Freedom,  another  to  Tratt ; 

And  then  let  the  nectar  stand. 
For  Wine,  Wine,  good  aa  thou  art, 

'Tis  well  to  remember  the  sting 
That  carries  its  smart  ia  the  i:ead  and  the  heart. 

Along  with  the  "  bees-wing." 


*H  %J 


DUST. 

Dust  !  Dust  !  thou  art  old  in  fame, 
For  man  gained  from  thee  his  form  and  his  name ; 
And  thouffh  proud  he  may  be  of  his  noble  line, 
The  haughtiest  race  are  but  sons  of  thine. 
Thou  wert  the  food  of  the  first,  false  thing 
That  glozingly  coiled  with  the  hidden  sting : 
Thou  wert  cursed,  and  that  curse  is  existing  now, 
While  the  furrow  is  moist  with  "  the  sweat  of  the  brow." 
Thou  chokest  the  artisan  over  his  toil. 
Thou  dwellest  with  skulls  on  the  dead-strewn  soil : 

Dust !  Dust !  who  shall  distrust 
Mingling  with  thee,  and  the  moth,  and  the  rust  P 

Heroes  that  look  on  ten  thousand  foes 

With  unshifting  gaze  and  a  firm  repose ; 

From  the  coming  dust  will  turn  and  shrink, 

With  retreating  step  and  a  cowardly  wink. 

The  maiden's  dark  eyel  shall  conquer  all, — 

The  prince  and  the  peasant  alike  may  fall ; 

But  those  brilliant  orbs  shall  quail  to  meet 

Old,  blustering  March  with  his  whirlwind  sheet ; 

For  the  glance  that  bids  each  captive  sigh. 

Oh !  where  is  its  might  when  there's  "  dust  in  the  eye  ?" 

Dust !  Dust !  thou  art  rudely  thrust 
On  the  present  one's  face  and  the  past  one's  bust. 

Dust !  Dust !  where'er  we  may  be. 
In  palace  or  hut,  we  are  jostled  by  thee ; 
Scattered  over  Creation  thy  atoms  we  find ; 
Thou  ridest  on  sunbeams  and  mounteat  the  wind. 
Thou  art  "watched  for  and  feared  on  the  red,  desert  ground  ; 
At  the  hearth  of  our  home  thou  comest  eddying  round ; 
On  the  threshold  and  housetops  thy  presence  is  seen. 
On  the  high,  mountain  path  and  tne  hedgerow  green : 
In  the  cradle's  fair  crevice  thou  stealest  to  hide. 
And  thou'rt  thrown  on  the  coffin-lid,  dimming  its  pride. 

Dust !  Dust !  who  shaJl  distrust 
Mingling  with  thee,  and  the  moth,  and  the  rust  ? 

There's  a  famous  old  Dustman  comes  cleaning  the  way ; 
He  gathers  by  night  and  he  gathers  by  day ; 
He  sorts  the  shroud-rags,  he  neaps  s;teY  wn^^'^^. 
And  hcka  up  his  stores  under  maTme  «toDLa%\ 


THE  SUIT  OF  BUSSET  BROWN. 

Wlen  he  crimes  for  your  ashes  you  know  him  full  vi 
For  lio  carries  a,  scythe  instead  of  &  bell : 
His  name — oh  !  whisper  it  under  your  breath. 
For  'tia  He — the  immortal,  old  scavenger,  Death : 
Make  ready — make  ready,  ye  shall  and  ye  must — 
There's  no  putting  him  off  when  he  calls  for  his  dnst 

Dust !  Dnst !  who  shall  distrust 
Mingling  with  thee,  tmd  the  moth,  and  the  mat  F 


THE  Stirr  OF  EUSSET  BROWN. 

A  MAIDEN  onile  a  lover  had 

Wlio  breathed  the  truest  sighs, — 
But  simply  was  this  lover  olad 

lu  dark  a.&d  lowly  guise : 
So  all  hie  wooing  was  in  vain, 

She  scorned  his  peasant  grade; 
She  tossed  her  head,  and  mocked  his  pain. 

And  langhed  at  al!  he  Raid. 
"  No,  no,"  cried  she,  "  the  tale  would  be 

A  jest  for  all  the  town  ! 
I'll  wed  no  Youth  who  wears,  forsooth, 

A  suit  of  ruaset  brown." 

He  offered  her  a  gentle  Bird, 

Whose  plumage,  it  was  true, 
Gave  forth  no  Kheen  of  glossy  green, 

No  scarlet,  gold,  or  blue : 
She  looked  upon  it  with  an  eye 

That  iiaahed  with  kindling  pride ;   ■ 
With  head  nplift,  she  scorned  the  gift. 

And  thruat  the  cage  aside. 
"  No,  no,"  cried  she,  with  pompous  airs, 

"  Such  boon  I  would  not  own ; 
For,  like  youraelf,  it  only  wears 

A  suit  of  rusaet  brown." 

^Vben  next  she  met  the  Youth,  he  wore 

A  doublet  of  bravo  cost ; 
The  bird's  rich  song  was  heard  to  pour, — 

But  Youth  and  Bird -were  lost. 

The  Maiden  theti  IibwiiIbAVt  to.'Vi, 

She  rued  ber  scornM-  mirt-V  -, 


; 
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And  thought,  bnt,  ah !  she  thought  too  late, 

"  Plain  garbs  may  cover  worth." 
Then  ladies,  list — ^this  lesson  learn, — 

Be  warjr  how  ye  frown ; 
Think  twice,  ere  once  ye  rudely  spurn 

A  suit  of  russet  brown. 


SONa  OF  THE  CITY  ARTISAN. 

I  NEVER  murmur  at  the  lot 

That  dooms  me  as  the  rich  man's  slave ; 
His  wealthy  ease  I  covet  not — 

No  power  I  seek,  no  wealth  I  crave. 

Labour  is  good,  my  strong,  right  hand 

Is  ever  ready  to  endure ; 
Though  meanly  bom,  I  bless  my  land. 

Content  to  be  among  its  poor. 

But  look  upon  this  forehead  pale. 
This  tintless  cheek,  this  rayless  eye ; 

What  do  they  ask  ? — the  mountain  gaJe, 
The  dewy  turf,  and  open  sky. 

I  read  of  high  and  grassy  hills. 
Of  balmy  dells  and  tangled  woods ; 

Of  lily-cups  where  dew  distils. 
Of  nawthoms  where  the  ringdove  broods. 

I  hear  of  bright  and  perfumed  flowers. 
That  spring  to  kiss  the  wanderer's  feet ; 

Of  forests  where  the  young  fawn  cowers. 
Of  streamlets  rippling,  cool  and  sweet. 

They  tell  of  waving  fields  of  grain, 
Of  purple  fruit  and  shining  leaves; 

Of  scattered  seed  and  laden  wain. 
Of  furrowed  glebe  and  rustling  sheaves. 

They  speak  of  Nature,  fresh  and  free, 
Lighting  the  dullest  eyes  that  look ; 

Bards  sing  its  glory, — ^but  to  me 
It  is  a  sealed  and  hidden  \yook.. 


I 


WINTER  IS  HEBE. 

The  radiant  summer  beams  may  fall, 
But  fail  to  break  my  cheerless  kIooeh  ; 

They  cannot  pierce  the  dusty  wall 
Where  pallid  fingers  ply  tbe  loom. 

No  warbler  Hings  his  erateful  joya, 
No  laden  bee  goes  humming  by; 

!C?ought  breaks  the  shifting  shuttle's  noise 
But  angry  oath  or  sufferiug  aigh. 

Pent  with  the  crowd,  oppressed  and  faint ; 

My  brow  iadamp,  my  breath  is  thick; 
And  though  my  spirit  yield  no  plaint, 

My  pimng  heart  is  deadly  siok. 

Give  me  a  spade  to  delve  the  soil 
From  early  dawn  to  closing  night; 

The  plough,  the  flail,  or  any  toil 
That  will  not  shat  me  from  the  tight. 

I  often  dream  of  an  old  tree, 

With  violeta  round  it,  growing  wild  [ 

I  know  that  happy  dream  must  be 
Of  where  1  played,  a  tiny  child ; 

A  dog-rose  hedge,  a.  cottage  door. 
Still  linger  in  my  wearied  brain; 

I  feel  my  soul  yearn  more  and  more 
To  see  that  hedgerow  once  again. 

Double  the  labour  of  ray  task, 
Lessen  my  poor  and  scanty  fare ; 

But  give,  oh !  give  me  what  I  aak — 
The  aunlight  and  the  mountain  air. 


WINTER  IS  HEEE. 

Winter  is  here — the  old  robin  has  come 

To  remind  us  with  tip-tapping  bill, 
That  bis  morning  repast  of  tae  delicate  cmmb 

Should  be  spread  for  him  now  on  the  sill. 
Thou  shalt  have  it,  all  saucy  and  rude  as  thou  art. 

Strutting  up  in  tti^  watriOT  red ; 
I  adore  thy  sweet  nole,  a.n41\w6ftqVi\ibaart, 
So  come  here,  pieUj  "Bo\),  BjiJS.\)Q  iisi- 
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Winter  is  here — for  the  dove-cage  is  found 

Taken  down  from  the  vine-covered  wall ; 
The  rough-coated  spaniel  and  favourite  hound 

Sneak  in  to  the  nre-lighted  hall : 
The  door  that  was  flingine  wide  open  of  late, 

Till  night  sent  her  heralding  star ; 
Where  the  porch-trellis  bent  with  the  eglantine's  weight, 

Is  now  fast  with  the  bolt  and  the  bar. 

Winter  is  here — ^the  broad  hearth  is  nndrest. 

All  stript  of  its  wreathings  of  green ; 
The  cricket  once  more  whistles  out  from  its  nest, 

And  the  bright,  snapping  wood-blaze  is  seen. 
We  circle  that  blaze  when  the  morning's  dark  frown 

Lingers  long  on  the  mist-covered  pane ; 
A  few  hours  roll  over,  the  dim  sun  goes  down, 

And  we  meet  by  that  warm  blaze  again. 

Winter  is  here — there's  no  moth  to  be  canght. 

E'en  the  daisy  has  shrunk  from  the  blast; 
The  fields  are  deserted,  the  grove  is  nnsought, 

And  the  oak-tree  is  leafless  at  last. 
No  down-covered  peaches  are  found  on  the  board, 

There's  no  sparkling  Bucellas  to  sip  ; 
Bnt  stained  fingers  proclaim  that  the  walnuts  are  stored, 

And  red  wine  is  deepening  the  lip. 

Winter  is  here — all  the  fiowers  are  dead. 

No  posy  is  gracing  the  room ; 
Bnt  coral  and  pearls  of  rare  lustre  are  spread 

In  the  holly  and  mistletoe  bloom. 
The  herds  are  brought  in  from  the  verdureless  hills 

To  their  coverts,  for  shelter  and  food  ; 
The  trout  nestle  deep  in  the  rush-bordered  rills, 

The  rooks  have  come  back  to  their  wood. 

Winter  is  here — ^the  old,  tottering  man. 

Closely  muffled,  goes  shivering  forth ; 
The  bare-headed  urchins  laugh  loud  as  they  can, 

With  their  glowing  cheeks  turned  to  the  north. 
The  seat  'neath  the  beeches  is  tenantless  now ; 

There's  no  loitering  form  in  the  shade ; 
But  the  dance  gives  a  warmth  and  a  flush  to  the  brow, 

While  the  quickest  of  jig  tunes  is  played. 

Winter  is  here — let  us  welcome  him  on, 

Remember  Old  Christmas  ia  near ; 
And  when  Christmas  with  all  his  gay  f<^a£k^\xy^\2A&  ^gsa^^ 

Why  then  we*ve  the  merry  "Sey?  X^^^x* 


THE  HATTY  MIND.  ^H 

Here's  a  health  to  the  rich  who  will  givo  to  the  poor, — 

Let  Plenty  and  MerCy  ne'er  part ; 
And  thongh  bitter  winds  blow  through  the  white  clouds  of  Btu 

No  Winter  Shall  fall  on  the  heart. 


THE  HAPPY  MIND. 

0  E'T  npon  the  calf,  I  nay, 

Who  tuniB  his  grambling  head  away. 

And  qaarreh  with  his  feed  of  hay 

Because  it  is  not  olover. 
Give  to  DIB  the  happy  mind, 
That  will  ever  seek  and  find 
Something  fair  and  something  kind, 

AH  the  wide  world  over. 

'Tia  passing  good  to  have  an  eye 
That  always  manages  to  spy 
Borne  atar  to  bear  it  company. 

Though  planets  may  be  hidden. 
And  Mrs.  Eve  waa  foolish,  vary. 
Not  to  be  well  content  and  merry 
With  peach,  phim,  melon,  grape,  and  cherry. 

Though  apples  were  forbidden 

We  love  fair  flowers ;  but  8i 
We're  far  from  Italy's  rich  r. 
Must  we  then  turn  up  our  nose 

At  lilies  of  the  valley  P 
Can't  wft  snuff  at  something  aweet. 
In  the  "  bough-pots"  that  we  meet 
Cried  and  sold  m  city  street 

By  "Sally  in  our  AUey?" 

Give  me  the  heart  that  spreads  its  wings, 
Like  the  free  bird  that  soars  and  sings, 
And  sees  the  bright  aide  of  all  tilings, 

From  Behring's  Straits  to  Dover. 
It  is  a  bant  that  never  brealis. 
It  39  a  store  thief  nerer  takes. 
It  is  a  rock  that  never  shakes, 
All  the  wide  world  over. 

We  like  to  give  old  Care  the  slip, 
And  listen  to  the  "crank  and  quip" 
At  social  hoaTd  tro-m  fl.ucnt  lip, — 
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But  lie  must  lack  the  gentle  grace 
That  marks  the  best  of  human  race, 
Who  cannot  see  a  friendly  face 
In  mastiff,  hound,  or  setter. 

Our  hungry  eyes  may  fondly  wish 
To  revel  amid  flesh  and  fish, 
And  gloat  upon  the  silver  dish 

That  holds  a  golden  plover ; 
Yet  if  our  table  be  but  spread 
With  savoury  cheese  and  oaten  bread. 
Be  thankful  if  we're  always  fed 

As  well,  the  wide  world  over. 

We  may  prefer  Italian  notes, 
Or  choose  the  melody  that  floats 
About  the  gay  Venetian  boats. 

Half  wild  in  our  extolling : 
But  surely  music  may  be  found 
When  some  rough,  native  harp  unbound 
Strikes  up,  like  cherries  "  round  and  sound," 

With  EngHsh  fol-de-roUing. 

We  may  be  poor — ^but  then,  I  guess, 
Our  trouble  with  our  pomp  is  less. 
For  they  who  wear  a  russet  dress 

May  never,  fear  the  rumpling : 
And  though  champagne  froth  never  hums 
Between  our  fingers  and  our  thumbs. 
Bed  apoplexy  rarely  comes 

To  dine  with  plam  stone  dumpling. 

Then  out  upon  the  calf,  I  say, 

Who  turns  nis  grumbling  head  away, 

And  quarrels  with  his  feed  of  hay 

Because  it  is  not  clover. 
Give  to  me  the  happy  mind. 
That  will  ever  seek  and  find 
Something  good  and  something  kind 

AH  the  wide  world  over. 


GREY-HAIRED  DECEMBER. 

Hail  to  thee,  hail  to  thee,  summer-day  sun  ! 
Brilliant  and  long  is  the  course  that  you  run. 
Lighting  the  rose  on  the  Btraw-CQrsr«t^\sQ^, 
Storing  the  hedges  witli  "berry  «i.ix3Lii>A\ 


iO  BONO  OF  TSE  SPIRIT  OF  POrERTT. 

Flash  on  in  the  etrength  of  yonr  glorioiiH  pride ; 
Scorchiijg  the  hill-top  and  gilding  the  tide ; 
But  my  welcome  is  neither  bo  long  nor  60  loud 
As  it  is  when  yon  peep  from  a  dark,  winter  clond. 
My  warmest  of  healths  13  to  grey-hajred  December, 

With  his  holly- twined  brow  and  hia  carolling  lip ; 
There's  no  fire  half  so  bright  as  the  Tula  fagot's  ember. 

No  nectar  bo  rich  as  the  wasaail-howl  flip ! 

The  ■winter  wind  lireaia  from  ita  ico-belted  cavcs^ 

itoaring  ita  way  o'er  the  answering  waves; 

Onward  it  eoes  with  a  hurricane  ha^e. 

Searching  the  Talley  and  sweeping  the  waate; 

W  histhng  adown  the  wide  chimney  it  comoa. 

And  away  through  the  keyhole  it  merrily  hnm^ 

With  a  freahnesa  of  breath  and  a  wildneaa  of  tone 

That  you  never  can  meet  in  the  eepliyrs  of  June. 

Here's  a  health,  then,  a  healtli  to  old  grey-haired  DecembfiFi  I 

With  hia  holly-twined  brow  and  his  carolling  lip ; 
There's  no  fire  half  ao  bright  as  the  Ynle  fagot'e  ember. 

No  nectar  ao  rich  aa  the  waaaail-bowl  flip  I 

The  moonhght  of  summer  is  fair  on  the  flower, 

On  the  leaf-ahadowed  thicket— the  blossom- wreathed  bower; 

Hallowed  and  tender  it  falls  on  the  grove, 

Aa  a  woman's  soft  eye  on  the  ahrine  of  its  love. 

But  see  the  pale  beama  on  the  anow-created  mountain ; 

On  the  rime-feathered  branch  and  the  crystal- locked  fountain; 

Oh !  the  fairest  of  rays  are  the  gleamings  that  fall 

On  the  froat- chequered  panea  of  the  log-Ughted  hall. 

Here's  a  health,  then,  a  health  to  old  grey-haired  December, 

With  hia  holly-twined  brow  and  his  carolling  lip ; 
There'a  no  fire  half  so  bright  aa  the  Yule  fagot's  ember. 

No  nectar  ao  rich  aa  the  wassail-bowl  flip  ! 


SONG  OP  THE  SPIRIT  OF  POVEETY. 


AQm 

Whose  portal  of  state  w  tVe  -TiotYViwse  ^ate ; 
And  throne,  the  prieoTi  iviQ. 
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I  have  been  crowned  in  every  land 

With  nightshade  steeped  in  tears ; 
I've  a  dog-gnawn  bone  for  my  sceptre  wand ; 

Which  the  proudest  mortal  fears. 

No  gem  I  wear  in  my  tangled  hair. 

No  golden  vest  I  own ; 
No  radiant  glow,  tints  cheek  or  brow ; 

Yet  say,  who  dares  my  frown  ? 

Oh !  I  am  Queen  of  a  ghastly  Court, 

And  tyrant  sway  I  hold ; 
Baiting  human  hearts  for  my  royal  sport 

With  the  bloodhounds  of  Hunger  and  Gold. 

My  power  can  change  the  purest  clay 

From  its  first  and  beautiful  mould ; 
Till  it  hideth  from  the  face  of  day, 

Too  hideous  to  behold. 

Mark  ye  the  wretch  who  has  cloven  and  cleft 

The  sknU  of  the  lonely  one ; 
And  quailed  not  at  purpling  his  blade  to  the  heffc. 

To  make  snre  that  the  deed  was  done : 

Fair  seeds  were  sown  in  his  infant  breast, 

That  held  goodly  blossom  and  fruit ; 
But  I  trampled  them  down — Man  did  the  rest — 

And  Gtod's  image  grew  into  the  brute. 

He  hath  been  driven,  and  hunted,  and  scourged. 

For  the  sin  I  bade  him  do ; 
He  hath  wrought  the  lawless  work  I  urged. 

Till  blood  seemed  fair  to  his  view, 

I  shriek  with  delight  to  see  him  bedight 

In  fetters  that  chink  and  gleam ; 
**  He  is  mine  !"  I  shont,  as  they  lead  him  out 

From  the  dungeon  to  the  beam. 

See  the  lean  boy  clutch  his  rough-hewn  crutch. 

With  limbs  all  warped  and  worn ; 
While  he  hurries  along  through  a  noisy  throng, 

The  theme  of  their  gibing  scorn. 

Wealth  and  Care  would  have  reared  him  straight 

As  the  towering  mountain  pine ; 
But  I  nursed  him  into  that  hialtMi!^  %ai^ 

And  withered  biB  maitOTTrVe^^  «^\rkft. 


I 

I 


SONG  OF  TBE  SPLRIT  OF  POVERTY. 

Pain  may  be  heard  on  the  downy  bed, 

Heavittg  Ihe  groan  of  despair ; 
For  Suffering  bRuiib  not  the  diademed  head, 

And  abideth  everywhere. 

Bnt  the  shortened  breath  and  parching  lip 

Are  watched  by  many  an  eye ; 
And  there  is  balmy  drink  to  aip. 

And  tender  hands  bo  ply. 

Come,  come  with  me,  and  ye  ehail  see 
What  a  child  of  miiie  can  bear; 

Where  squalid  shadows  thicken  the  light. 
And  foulness  taints  the  air. 


le  will  give  him  fresh. 

Oh !  carry  him  forth  in  a  blanket  robe. 

The  lazar-house  is  nigh ; 
The  careless  hand  shall  cut  and  probe. 

And  strangers  see  bim  die. 

Where's  the  escutcheon  of  blazoned  worth  P 

Who  is  heir  to  the  famed,  rich  man? 
Ha !  ha !  he  is  mine — dig  a  hole  in  the  earth. 

And  hide  him  as  soon  as  yo  can. 

Oh,  I  am  Queen  of  a  ghastly  Court, 

And  the  handmaids  that  I  keep, 
Are  such  phantom  things  as  Fever  brings 

To  haunt  the  fitful  sleep. 

See,  see,  they  come  in  ray  haggard  train, 

With  jagged  and  matted  locks 
Hanging  round  them  as  rough  as  the  wild  steed's  mai 

Or  the  black  weed  on  the  rocks. 

Thev  come  with  broad  and  homy  palms, 

Tney  come  in  maniac  guise, 
With  angled  chins,  and  yellow  skins. 

And  hollow,  staring  eyes. 

They  corae  to  be  girded  with  leather  and  link, 

And  away  at  my  bidding  they  go. 
To  toil  where  the  soulless  beast  would  shrink. 

In  the  deep,  damp  caverns  below. 
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Daugliters  of  beauty,  they,  like  ye. 

Are  of  gentle  womankind, — 
And  wonder  not  if  little  there  be 

Of  angel  form  and  mind ; 

If  I'd  held  your  cheeks  by  as  close  a  pinch, 

Would  that  flourishing  rose  be  found  ? 
If  I'd  doled  you  a  crust  out,  inch  by  inch, 

Would  your  arms  have  been  so  round  P 

Oh !  I  am  Queen  with  a  despot  rule. 

That  crushes  to  the  dust; 
The  laws  I  deal  bear  no  appeal, 

Though  ruthless  and  unjust. 

• 

I  deaden  the  bosom  and  darken  the  brain, 

With  the  might  of  a  demon's  skill ; 
The  heart  may  struggle,  but  struggle  in  vain, 

As  I  grapple  it  harder  still. 

Oh,  come  with  me,  and  ye  shall  see 

How  well  I  begin  the  day ; 
For  I'll  hie  to  the  hungriest  slave  I  have, 

And  snatch  his  loaf  away. 

Oh,  come  with  me,  and  ye  shall  see 

How  my  skeleton  victims  fall ; 
How  I  order  the  graves  without  a  stone, 

And  the  cofiins  without  a  pall. 

Then  a  song,  a  song  for  the  beldam  Queen — 

A  Queen  that  ve  fear  right  well; 
For  my  portal  of  state  is  ttie  workhouse  gate. 

And  my  throne,  the  prison  cell. 


THEEE  WOULD  I  BE. 

Not  where  the  courtly,  the  great,  and  the  proud 

Meet  in  the  splendour  of  festive  array ; 
Not  where  the  mirth  of  a  gem-spangled  crowd 

Proclaims  the  bright  circle  as  hollow  as  gay,— 
Where  the  red  wine  ripples  over  the  brim. 

And  the  torch-flame  illumines  the  orgies  of  glee. 
Till  it  flickers  at  sunrise  all  sickly  and  dim 

O'er  the  pale  and  the  languid— not  there  would  I  be.  ^ 


DANCIN'G  SONG.  M 

Kot  wliere  stem  Fashion  would  shackle  me  Tonsd 

With  its  flower- wreathed  ietterg  and  honey-lipped  guile. 
Where  the  heart,  though  it  bleed,  must  diBsemble  the  woimd 

With  the  fair-spoken  word  and  the  meaningleaa  Bmilaa^j 
Not  with  the  milhon  who  blent  in  their  fate 

Can  snatch  at  each  poppy  of  pleaaura  they  aee. 
Who,  thoufjh  barthenleSB,  aeet  not  to  lighten  the  weij 

That  ia  cruahing  another — not  there  would  I  be. 

But  where  the  billowa  and  bright  pebbles  meet. 

Where  the  aand  gliatens  and  wild  waters  flow ; 
Where  the  white  foam  would  come  kjasing  my  ieel,  ., 

And  the  breath  of  the  night-wind  fall  cool  on  my  brow(,3 
Where  my  rapt  spirit  misht  wander  alone,  J|B 

Deep  in  ita  dreams  'mid  the  freah  andthe  free; 
Where  the  petrela  career  and  the  Btorni  demons  moaa 

By  the  rock -girded  ocean — there,  there  would  I  bi" 

Where  the  dark  forest-lords  tangle  their  bonghs. 

And  close-shadowed  dewdrops  are  sparkling  at  n 
Where  gipsy  hands  linger,  to  sleep  and  caronae 

In  the  covert  that  shuts  oat  the  winds  and  the  m 
Where  there's  no  whisper  to  break  on  the  oi 

Save  the  owl  in  the  thicket,  the  rook  in  t  _ 

Save  the  soft-piping  thmsh  and  the  light- stepping  deer, 

Or  the  graashopper's  twitter — there,  faere  would  I  be. 

The  world  may  allure  with  its  pomp  and  its  noise. 

Yet  the  stings  of  remorse,  and  the  penance  of  pain, 
Too  often  are  found  to  o'erbalance  the  joys. 

And  leave  on  the  soul  an  indelible  stain. 
Oh  !  T  love  the  blue  hdls  and  the  wide  dashing  flood, — 

But  the  crowd  and  the  city  are  joyless  to  me ; 
With  the  steeds  of  the  desert,  the  bii-ds  of  the  wood ; 

With  health,  freedom,  and  nature— there,  there  would  I  be! 


DANCING  SONG. 

Dance,  dance,  as  long  as  ye  can : 
We  must  travel  through  life,  hut  why  make  a  dead  march  of  r 
The  fine  linen  of  state  ma^  si.t-wiW-a'jonTOan, 
■Bu(  'tis  pleasant,  metbiiika.iua^  to  i^^aiA.'jQfe^ii.'c^i^vt, 
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Dance,  dance,  as  long  as  ye  may : 
See  the  plnmes  of  the  pine,  how  they  dance  on  the  monntain  ; 

See  the  ocean  floods  dance  while  the  winds  pipe  and  play ; 
Seethe  radiant  bubble-drops  dance  in  the  fountain  ! 

Dance,  dance ;  let  no  cynic  rebel : 
See  the  stars  are  for  ever  all  dancing  and  twinkling  ! — 

'Tis  the  music  of  spheres  that  they  dance  to  so  well. 
And  that  music  is  ceaseless,  though  soft  be  the  tinkling. 

Dance,  dance,  every  one : 
The  gnats  round  our  heads  dance  in  endless  gyration ; 

The  very  worlds  foot  it  away  round  the  sun, 
Keeping  up  the  old  figure  first  led  by  Creation. 

Dance,  dance :  see  the  sweet  rose 
Bend  to  the  blue-bell,  in  light  minuetting ! 

Summer  leaves  fall  when  the  autumn  gust  blows; 
But  they  dance  and  die  merrily,  wildly  poussetting. 

Dance,  dance :  look  on  the  rill ! 
The  white  lilies  nod,  and  the  bulrushes  quiver ; 

The  beautiful  water-flags,  when  are  they  still  ? 
They  dance  in  the  mill-pond,  they  dance  in  the  river. 

Dance,  dance  :  see  over  head 
How  the  clouds  dance  along,  with  their  gauzy  robes  streaming ! 

Look  below,  see  the  legion  of  dancers  that  spread 
In  the  corn-ears  that  shake,  with  their  golden  crowns  gleaming ! 

Dance,  dance :  the  wisp-light  will  try 
"With  its  harlequin  dancmg  to  tempt  the  lost  ranger; 

The  flame  oi  the  ingle-log  dances  on  high, 
To  shed  joy  in  the  household,  and  beacon  the  stranger. 

Dance,  dance :  the  savage  is  found 
Dancing  in  fury,  in  triumph,  and  laughter ; 

The  child,  from  the  village-school  trammels  unbound. 
Dances,  as  rarely  he's  seen  to  dance  after. 

Dance,  dance,  as  long  as  ye  may : 
Nature  gets  up  a  great  "  ballet"  about  us ; 

Her  stage-room  is  vast,  so  come,  trip  it  away ; 
For  Life's  Opera  cannot  be  perfect  without  us. 


SONG  OF  THE  MODERN  TIME. 


Dii,  how  the  world  haa  altered  since  some  fifty  years  ago ! 
When  hoots  and  ahoes  wonld  really  serve  to  Seep  ont  rain  and  snow ; 
But  donhle  aoloe  and  hroadeloth — oh,  dear  nie,  how  very  low, 
To  talk  of  such  old-fashioned  things  !  when  every  one  must  know 
That  we  are  well-bred  gentletblka,  all  of  the  modern  time. 

We  a&  meet  now  at  midnight -hour,  and  form  a  "  glittering  throng," 
Where  lovely  angels  polk  and  waits,  and  chant  a  German  song : 
Where  "nice  young  men,"  with  fierce  moustache, trip  mincingly  along, 
ind  the  name  of  a  good,  old  country- dance  would  aound  like  a  Chinese 
goig 
In  the  ears  of  well-bred  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modem  time. 

Four  beardless  boys,  all  brag  and  noise,  must "  do  the  thing  that'n 

right;" 
Fhat  is,  they'll  drink  champagna  and  punch,  and  keep  it  up  al!  night ; 
They'll  emote  and  swear  till,  sallying  forth  at  peep  of  morning  light, 
Chey  knock  down  some  old  woman,  juat  to  show  how  well  tliey  tight; 
Like  brave,  yonng,  Enghsh  gentlemen,  all  of  the  modem  time. 

\X  the  good  old  hours  of  twelve  and  one  oar  grandsires  used  to  dine, 
\nd  quaff  their  horns  of  imt-brnwn  ale  and  eat  roast  beef  and  chine; 
But  we  must  have  our  silver  forks,  ragouts,  and  foreign  wine. 
And  not  sit  down  till  five  or  six,  if  we  mean  to  "  cut  a  shine ;" 
Like  dashing,  well-bred  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modem  time. 

Our  daughters  now  at  ten  years  old  must  learn  to  squaJl  and  Btnun, 
And  study  shakes  and  quavers  under  Signer  Fee-Foo-Fom; 
They'll  play  concertos,  sing  bravaras,  rattle,  scream,  and  thrum. 
Till  you  almost  wish  that  you  were  deaf,  or  they,  poor  things,  were 

But  they  must  he  like  young  gentlefolks,  all  of  the  modern  time. 

Our  sons  must  jabber  Latin  verbs,  and  talk  of  a  Greek  root, 
Before  they've  left  off  tunic  skirts,  cakes,  lollypops,  and  fruit ; 
They  all  have  "  splendid  talents,"  that  the  dealt  or  bar  would  suit ; 
Each  darling  boy  would  scorn  to  be  "  a  low  mechanic  brute :" 
They  must  be  well-bred  College  "  men,"  all  of  the  modem  time. 


But  bills  will  come  at  Christmas  tide,  alaa !  alack-a-day ! 
The  creditors  may  call  again,  *'  Papa's  not  in  the  way ; 
Be'g  out  of  town,  but  certainly  next  TieeV.  he'll  call  and  pay ;" 

•d  then  hia  name's  in  the  "Graiette-"  ati4ftna\'CQea.^'iiaa.y 
'■*  winds  up  many  gentlefo'lk8,a\\oS\.\i«a»Aftt'Q-^™'^- 


THEEE'S  A  LOYE  THAT  ONLY  LIVES. 

There's  a  love  that  only  lives 

While  the  cheek  is  fresh  and  red ; 
There's  a  love  that  only  thrives 

Where  the  pleasure-feast  is  spread. 
It  bumeth  sweet  and  strong, 

And  it  sings  a  merry  theme, 
But  the  incense  and  the  song 

Pass  like  flies  upon  the  stream. 
It  Cometh  with  the  ray. 

And  it  goeth  with  tiw  doud, 
And  quite  forgets  to-day 

What  yesterday  it  vowed. 
Oh,  Love !  Love !  Love ! 

Is  an  easy  chain  to  wear 
When  many  idols  meet  our  faith 

And  all  we  serve  are  fair. 

But  there's  a  love  that  keeps 

A  constant  watch-fire  light ; 
With  a  flame  that  never  skeps 

Through  the  longest  winter  night. 
It  is  not  always  wise, 

And  it  is  not  always  blest ; 
For  it  bringeth  tearful  eyes, 

And  it  loads  a  sighing  breast. 
A  fairer  lot  hath  he. 

Who  loves  awhile,  then  goes 
Like  the  linnet  from  the  tree, 

Or  the  wild  bee  from  the  rose. 
Oh,  Love !  Love !  Love  I 

Soon  makes  the  hair  turn  grey  ; 
When  only  one  fills  all  the  heart, 

And  that  one's  far  away. 


SONG  OF  THE  WINTER  TREE. 

HAT  a  happy  life  was  mine,  when  the  sunbeams  used  to  twine 
Like  goloen  threads  about  my  summer  suit! 
hen  my  warp  and  woof  of  green  let  enough  of  light  between^ 
Just  to  dry  the  dew  that  Imgexed  at  tq:^  tc^. 


^88  SONG  OF  THE  WINTER  TREE. 

What  troops  of  Friends  I  had  when  my  form  was  richly  clad, 

And  I  was  fair  'raid  fairfist  thina^  of  earth  ; 
Good  comptiti y  came  tound,  and  I  heard  no  roui^her  Bonnd 


The  old  man  Bat  him  down  to  note  my  emerald  crown  j 

And  rest  beneath  my  branches  thick  and  bright : 
The  squirrel  on  my  spray  kept  swinging  all  the  day, 

And  the  song-birds  ehattered  to  me  through  the  night. 

The  dreajning  poet  laid  his  soft  harp  in  my  shade, 

And  aung  ray  beauty,  chorused  by  the  bee ; 
The  village  maiden  came,  to  read  her  own,  dear  name. 

Carved  <m  my  bark,  and  bleaa  the  broaJ,  green  tree- 

The  merry  muaic  breathed,  mhile  the  bounding  danceri  vreatlied 

In.  mazj  windings  round  my  giant  stem ; 
And  the  loyouB  words  they  ponred.  as  they  trod  the  chequered  swatd. 

Told  the  green  tree  was  a  worshipped  thing  by  them. 

Oh  !  what  troopa  of  friendE  I  had,  to  make  my  strong  heart  glad^  & 
What  kind  ones  answered  to  my  rustling  call !  ^^H 

I  was  hailed  ivith  amihng  praise,  m  the  glowing  summer  dayaj    ^^H 
And  the  beautiful  green  tree  was  loved  by  all.  ^^M 

But  the  bleat  wind  hath  swept  by.  and  the  grey  cloud  dimmed  the  sky; 

My  latest  leaf  has  left  my  inmost  bough ; 
I  creak  in  grating  tones,  like  the  skeleton's  bleached  bonea ; 

And  not  a  footstep  seeks  the  old  tree  now. 

I  stand  at  morning's  dawn,  the  cheerless  and  forlorn; 

The  sunset  comes  and  finds  me  still  alone ; 
The  mates  who  shared  mj  bloom,  have  left  me  in  my  gloom ; 

Birds,  poet,  dancers,  children^ali  are  gone. 

The  hearts  that  turned  this  way,  when  I  stood  in  fine  array. 

Forsake  me  now,  as  though  I  ceased  to  he ; 
I  win  no  painter's  gaze,  1  hear  no  minatrel's  lays ; 

The  very  nest  faUa  from  the  leafless  tree. 

But  the  kind  and  merry  train  will  be  sure  to  come  again. 

With  love  and  smiles  as  ready  as  oi  jore; 
I  m«3t  only  wait  to  wear  my  robe  so  rich  and  fair, 

And  they  will  throng  as  uiey  have  thronged  before. 

Ob,  ye  who  dwell  in  pride  with  parasites  beside. 
Only  lose  yoar  Buminer  green  leaves  and  ye'll  see, 
That  the  courtly  friends  will  dia,iige  m\jc>  ftrai^t  a.U.  cold  and  etrange, 
-dad  forget  ye,  as  they  do  fhe  'Wmtet  Tt&6\ 


WHEN  I  WORE  RED  SHOES. 

"  When  I  wore  red  sTioes  !"  Ah  me ! 
Simple  as  the  words  may  be, 
Yet  these  simple  words  canbrin^ 
The  peacock  feather  of  Time's  wmig. 
And  flutter  it  before  my  eyes 
In  aU  its  vivid,  pristine  dyes. 
What  were  Cinaerella's  slippers 
To  my  pair  of  fairy  trippers  ? 
No  heaxt  gives  snch  ecstatic  thnmps 
In  spnr-decked  boots  or  polished  pnmps. 
As  mine  did  when  I  strutted  out 
To  show  my  fine  red  shoes  about. 
Most  truly  then  my  tiny  toes 
Walked  in  a  path  "  couleur  de  rose," 
As,  marching  forth,  I  sought  the  street. 
My  head  filled,  choke-full,  with  my  feet. 
Proud  and  happy  thing  was  I, 

Amid  the  world's  enchanted  views ; 
When  hair  and  sash-ends  used  to  fly. 

And  I  wore  red  shoes. 

How  they  used  to  flit  and  shine 

O'er  the  chalky  zigzag  line. 

As  with  Taglioni  tread 

I  moved  where  "  Hop  Scotch"  maps  were  spread ! 

How  rich  their  contrast  as  they  plied 

In  kicks  on  Pincher's  jetty  side ; 

Till  "  tantrums"  made  it  hard  to  trace 

Which  were  the  reddest,  shoes  or  face ! 

Oh,  Pincher !  Pincher !  it  was  you 

That  shared  the  scolding  and  "  to-do," 

When  I  had  joined  their  strings  to  deck 

Tour  dear  old  apoplectic  neck. 

Sock  and  buskin — out  upon  them ! 

Let  the  crookbacked  Richards  don  them : 

I  remember  wearing  socks 

That  gave  severer  tragic  shocks ; 

That  won  a  fame  by  no  means  fickle— 

A  fame  I  stood  no  chance  to  lose ; 
When  I  acted  "  Little  Pickle," 

Stamping  in  red  shoes. 

Mentors  dubbed  me  "  stupid  child. 
Idle,  careless,  rude,  and  wildi 


As  they  laboured  to  inatil 

Mystic  hornpipe  anil  qnadriLe. 

How  I  used  to  fling  and  f)on± 

Through  ■'  Ladiaa'  Chain"  to  "  pot  them  out ;" 

And  took  vdflt  paina  to  "  balances" 

In  any  tut  the  proper  way  I 

Bed  ahoea,  red  shoes,  whatlieivy  Hd^i, 

Under  the  name  of  "  gentlo  taps,"'      j 

Fell  on  yoar  Bright,  morocco  Bkins  . 

To  puBish  my  proroling  aiils ! 

Wlio  cared  ?    Not  I.    Kext  moment  found 

Me  where  the  hall  and  rope  went  round ; 

And  sermons,  scoldings,  elaj>3,  and  School, 

Ware  Robn  immersed  m'LethB'a  pool, 

m  own  my  steps  were  sometimes  peatered. 

But  notning  left  the  call  or  bniise ; 
The  thorn  might  -wound,  hut  nevcf  featered, 

"When  I  wore  red  Bhoes. 

The  Eomau  in  his  sandalled  pride, 
Gazing  upon  the  Tiber's  tide. 
Ne'er  met  such  glory  in  his  way 
As  I  on  some  "  spring,  showery  day," 
When  eplashing  thronsh  tlie  puddle  flood 
Into  a  paradise  of  mud  ; 
TiD  soma  intrusive  voice  was  leard 
,   "With  fitartlinR- time  ami  angrymord; 
Eiclaimiiif'  "  iloi'cy  1  who  would  choose 
Such  iiliici;  ^o  vviilk — loLik  ul  your  shoes !" 
Bed  sUea,  liow  «vll  ye  wrved  to  fllna 
In  "Hnnt  the  filipper's"  fairy  ring! 
When  "  blouaeil  and  tlmmped"  oiiliead  and  legs 
I  feared  no  "  Miss  Amelia  SkeggH ;" 
Bnt  screamed  and  sliouted,  clutched  and  clawed, 
ITneheclted,  unruly,  and  unawed ; 
And  bounced  about  like  "  my  man  John," 
With  one  shoe  off  and  one  shoe  on. 
What  though  a  t«ar  might  sometimes  full, 

And  dim  the  lustre  of  their  hues ; 
It  formed  a  rainbow,  after  all, 

Dissolving  round  red  shoes. 

!Eed  shoes,  red  shoes,  ye  bore  me  well 
Through  femy  copse  and  greenwood  dell ; 
When  I  careered  m  cliildhood's  day 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away." 
Bow  ye  ^ent  boldly  dashing  through 
He  ruaset  lieatii  atiii  cWi^'ji-m'sk  Aiw ; 


Now  in  the  orchard  ye  would  be 
Climbing  the  fine,  old  cherry-tree ; 
Now  ye  would  tramp  the  grass  about, 
To  find  the  scattered  filberts  out ; 
And  now  beneath  broad  boughs  ye  stopped. 
To  see  if  plums  or  pears  had  dropped. 
Anon,  ye  Ecampered  hard  and  fast 
After  the  blue  moth  flitting  past ; 
Keeping  the  chase  with  restless  might, 
Till  quickset  barrier  checked  your  mght. 
Bed  shoes,  red  shoes,  ye  come  in  dreams. 
When  fond  and  busy  fancy  teems : 
Ye  fill  Life's  simplest  page  I  own. 
But  Memory  has  turned  it  down. 
Ye  come  with  "  old  familiar  faces" — 

Ye  come  with  all  I  cared  to  lose : 
I  wake — and  count  the  empty  places 

Since  I  wore  red  shoes. 


MOTHER,  COME  BACK! 

MoTHEB,  come  back !  this  is  the  cry 

When  some  rare  pleasure  fills  my  heart ; 
When  laughing  joy  Hghts  up  my  eye,  '. 

And  impulse  wakes  with  eager  start. 
I  know  thou  wouldst  exult  to  see 

The  flush  of  sunshine  on  my  track ; 
And  faithful  Memory  clings  to  thee, 

With  yearning  words,  "  Mother,  come  back !" 

Tidings,  perchance,  may  reach  my  ear. 

Cold,  false,  and  bitter  in  their  tone  j 
TiU  the  low  sigh  and  stealing  tear 

Burst  from  a  spiiit,  sad  and  lone. 
Then  do  I  breathe  in  accents  wild ; 

With  heartstrings  stretched  on  Feeling's  rack ; 
"  Thoa  who  didst  ever  love  thy  child 

With  changeless  truth,  Mother,  come  back !" 

Faint  languor  shades  my  drooping  face. 

My  pulses  flutter,  swifUy  weak ; 
The  fading  lily  takes  its  place, 

And  hides  the  rose-lear  on  my  cheok. 


Then  do  I  oall  ii|)on  thy  naniL. 

When  stmager  handa  support  my  twow ; 
Mj  pilling  Boul  still  eiEtke  the  aaxat: — 

"  Mother,  come  back,  1  need  thee  now !" 

Whan  Fortnue  aheds  her  fairest  beam*. 

Thou  art  the  misuiog  one  I  crave ; 
I  ask  thee — when  the  wholft  world  scwais 

Aa  dark  and  cheerleaa  aa  thy  grave, 
I  ask  thee,  with  a  dreamer's  hrain. 

For  no,  ah !  no.  it  cannot  be  i  '     ■ 

Thovi'lt  never  eotne  to  me  aaain, 

Bat  I  will  pray  to  go  to  tnee!  / 


SOKC  OF  THE  OLD  TEAR. 

Oh  !  I  have  been  rQiuiing  a  gallant  career 

On  a,  couraer  that  needeth  nor  bridle  nor  goad ; 
But  he'll  aoou  change  hia  rider,  and  leave  the  Old  Tear 

Lying  low  in  the  duat  on  Eternity's  road. 
Wide  has  my  track  been,  and  rapid  my  haste, 

But  whoever  takes  heed  of  m.y  journey  will  find. 
That  in  maibl^built  city  and  camal-trad  wush^ 

I  have  left  a  fair  set  of  bold  way-marks  behind, 
I  hare  choked  up  the  earth  with  the  sturdy  elm-board; 

1  have  chec[nered  the  air  with  the  banners  of  strife ; 
Fresh  are  the  tombstones  I've  scattered  abroad. 

Bright  are  thG  young  eyes  I've  opened  to  life. 
My  race  is  nigh  o'er  on  Tmie's  irou'grey  steed. 

Yet  he'll  still  gallop  on  as  he  gallops  with  me ; 
And  you'll  see  that  his  mane  wHl  be  flying  again 

Ere  you've  buried  me  under  the  Green  Hofly-tree. 

If  ye  tell  of  the  sadness  and  evil  I've  wrought, 

let  remember  the  share  of  "  good  works  '  I  have  done  i 
Ye  should  balance  the  clouds  and  the  canker  I've  brought 

With  the  grapes  I  have  sent  to  be  crushed  in  the  sun. 
If  I've  added  grey  tiireads  to  the  worldly- wise  heads, 

1  have  deepened  the  chestnut  of  Infancy's  curij 
If  I've  cherished  the  germ  of  the  shipwrecking  worm, 

I've  quickened  the  growth  of  the  crown-studding  pearl ; 
If  I've  lenjfthened  the  yew  till  it  brushes  the  pall, 

I  have  bid  the  sweet  shoots  of  the  orange-bloom  swell ; 
If  I've  thickened  the  moss  on  the  ruin's  dank  wall, 

I  have  strengthened  the  love-bower  tendrils  aa  well. 
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Then  speak  of  me  fairly,  and  give  the  Old  Year 
A  light-hearted  parting  in  kindness  and  glee; 

Chant  a  roundelay  over  my  laurel-decked  bier, 
And  bury  me  under  the  Green  Holly-tree. 

Ye  have  murmured  of  late  at  my  gloom-laden  hours, 

And  look  on  my  pale,  wrinkled  face  with  a  frown ; 
But  ye  laughed  when  I  spangled  your  pathway  with  flowers, 

And  flung  the  red  clover  and  yellow  corn  do>vn. 
Ye  shrink  from  my  breathing,  and  say  that  I  bite — 

So  I  do — but  forget  not  how  friendly  we  were 
When  I  fanned  your  warm  cheek  in  the  soft,  summer  night, 

And  just  toyed  with  the  rose  in  the  merry  girl's  hair. 
FiU  the  goblet  and  drink,  as  my  wailing  tones  sink ; 

Let  the  wassail-bowl  drip  and  the  revel-shout  rise — 
But  a  word  in  your  ear,  from  the  passing  Old  Year, 

'Tis  the  last  time  he'll  teach  ye — "  Be  merry  and  wise !" 
Then  sing,  while  I'm  sighing  my  latest  farewell ; 

The  log-lighted  ingle  my  deatn-pjrre  shall  be : 
Dance,  dance  while  I'm  dying,  blend  carol  and  bell ; 

And  bury  me  under  the  Green  Holly-tree. 


I  LAUGHED  AT  THE  STOEM. 

Did  my  heart  e'er  fail,  or  my  cheek  turn  pale 

When  I  stood  on  the  starting  deck  ? 
Did  my  strong  arm  flinch,  did  I  quail  an  inch, 

Though  the  beautiful  bark  was  a  wreck  ? 
No,  no,  it  might  blow,  and  wake  all  below, 

Death  might  come  in  his  darkest  form ; 
But  fierce  with  delight,  I  laughed  outright ; 

Ha !  ha !  how  I  laughed  at  the  storm ! 

For  mine  is  a  soul  that  defies  control, 

Too  proud  for  the  palace  or  throne  ; 
And  I  was  glad  that  the  waters  had 

A  spirit  to  match  with  my  own. 
I  bared  my  teeth  to  the  gulf  beneath, 

While  the  salt  foam  laved  my  lips  ; 
My  upturned  eye  rejoiced  that  the  sky 

Was  lost  in  the  deep  eclipse. 

The  groaning  blast  that  levelled  the  mast 

Was  pleasing  music  to  me ; 
I  dared  to  rave  at  the  giant  wave. 

Though  that  wave  my  shroud  might  be. 
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Though  I  heard  the  ycU  of  a  last  farewell  ' 

In  a.  mesaraate'a  gurgling  ciy; 
Tet  I  firmly  stood  'mid  the  hghtninga  and  flood 

To  laugh  at  the  storm,  or  to  die. 


HANY  HAPPY  RETUENS  OF  THE  DAT. 

Merry  words,  merry  words,  ye  come  bnrsting  a, 

Telling  all  that  Affection  can  eay ; 
"Kb  the  music  of  heart-chords  that  dwells  in  the  somi^.n 

"Many  happy  retama  of  the  day  I"  ■ 

The  red  cheek  of  the  child  is  more  rich  in  ita  glow. 

And  tlie  bright  eye  more  swift  in  its  nw ; 
When  his  mates  hail  his  birth  in  their  hohday  mirth. 

And  drink  "  happy  returns  of  the  day !" 
The  old  roan  may  smile  while  he  listens,  and  fed 

He  hath  little  time  longer  to  stay;  '    ■'•i 

Still  he  liketh  to  hear  from  the  lipa  that  are  dmr, 

"  Many  happy  retorus  of  the  day  !"  j- 

Thouah  Misfortune  ia  nigh,  let  the  kind  words  Iloat  by. 

And  aomething  of  Hope  will  spring  up ; 
That  the  hand  of  the  Fnture  may  drain  off  the  gall. 

And  some  nectar-drops  yet  fill  our  enp. 
If  wo  baak  in  content  irhile  anothei-  short  year 

Is  recorded  with  eloquent  blisa; 
How  we  prize  the  fond  wishes,  all  gladly  sincere. 

That  come  round  with  the  soul-pledging  kias.  ■ 

Oh !  our  place  in  the  world  will  be  chilly  and  drear, 

When  our  natal-tide  passes  away 
Without  one  to  remember,  or  breathe  in  our  ear, 

"  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day!" 

There  are  momenta  when  Memory  cruelly  briuga 

The  grim  spectres  of  Joy  back  again; 
When  Sorrow  malignantly  sharpens  her  stings. 

Till  we  tiniver  and  bleed  with  the  pain. 
And  the  spirit  will  groan  in  such  moments  as  this. 

When  our  loudJy-hailed  birthday  shall  fall; 
And  among  the  warm  greetings  there's  one  that  we  mii^ 

The  one  that  was  dearest  of  all. 
What  would  we  not  give  if  the  grave  conld  restore 

The  dear  form  it  hath  wrested  away;  ,.    ; 

if  the  voice  of  that  lost  one  could  wish  us  once. more,.  :■ 

"  Many  happy  returna  of  the  day  ?"  j^ 
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There  are  moments  when  Truth  and  Devotion  increase, 

Till  they  bum  in  the  crucible  breast ; 
With  a  fervour  and  inight  that  we  knew  not  the  light 

Of  our  smouldering  feeling  possessed ; 
And  that  flame  will  be  vividly  flashing  out  thus, 

When  we  welcome  returns  of  the  time. 
That  gave  some  loved  beings  to  life  and  to  us ; 

— The  sweet  bells  in  Mortality's  chime. 
Then  a  garland — a  bumper,  a  dance,  and  a  feast, 

Let  the  natal- tide  come  when  it  may ; 
Be  it  autumn  or  spring,  a  gay  chorus  we'll  singi 
. .       "  Many  happy  returns  of  the  day !" 


SUMMER  IS  NIGH. 

The  richest  of  perfumes  and  jewels  are  mine, 

While  Ubie  dog-roses  blow  and  the  dew- spangles  shine ; 

And  the  softest  of  music  is  wakened  for  me. 

By  the  stream  o'er  the  pebble — the  wind  in  the  tree. 

Nature,  kind  Mother,  my  heart  is  content 

With  the  beauty  and  mirth  thou  hast  lavishly  sent ! 

Sweet  Summer  is  nigh,  and  my  spirit  leaps  mghj. 

As  the  sun  travels  fmrtfher  along  the  blue  sky. 

If  I  miurmur,  it  is  that  my  home  is  not  made 

'Mid  the  flowers  and  drops  in  the  green,  coppice  shade ; 

If  I  sigh,  'tis  to  think  that  my  steps  cannot  stray 

With  the  breeze  and  the  brook  on  their  wandering  way. 

Nature,  kind  Mother,  I  long  to  behold 

All  the  glories  thy  blossom-ringed  Angers  unfold. 

None  like  thee  can  I  meet,  for  all  others  will  cheat 

With  a  portion  of  bitter  disguised  in  the  sweet. 

The  earth,  the  wide  earth,  will  be  beautiful  soon,   . 

With  the  cherry-bloom  wreath  and  the  nightingale's  tune ; 

And  the  dreams  without  sleep,  with  strange  ma^c  will  come. 

While  the  wood-pigeons  coo,  and  the  heavy  bees  num. 

Oh!  Nature,  kind  Mother,  'tis  only  thy  breast 

That  can  nurse  my  chafed  spirit  and  lull  it,  to  rest; 

!For  my  soul,  is  too  proud  to  be  telling  ^^loud,      .  , 

What  to  thee  it  can  utter,  aU.weejping  and  bowed^ 

1  see  the  rife  buds  on  the  wide-spreading  bough ; 
Soon,  soon  they  will  shadow  my  thought-laden  brow: 
I  see  the  bright  primroses  burst  where  I  stand. 
And  I  laugh  like  a  child  as  they  drip  in  my  hand. 


TSE  DEWDROP. 

Nattire,  kind  Mother,  thou  heareat  me  breathe 
My  devotion  at  altara  where  wild  flowers  wreathe  i 
None  other  e'er  knows  how  niy  warm  hosom  glowSi 
Aa  I  watch  the  young  daisy-fringe  open  and  close. 

1  see  the  bine  Tioluta  peep  from  the  bank; 
1  praise  their  Creator^!  hie  aa  and  I  thnok ; 
And  the  goanamer  inaect  nt  play  in  the  beam 
la  an  atom  that  bids  me  adore  the  Supreme. 
Natnre,  kind  Mother,  my  heart  ia  content 
With  the  beauty  and  mirth  thou  hast  lavishly  sent : 
Sweet  Summer  ia  nigh,  and  my  Bpirit  leaps  Mgh, 
Aa  the  ann  travels  further  along  tae  bine  sky. 


THE  DEWTJEOP. 

TffE  slcy  liath  ita  star,  the  deep  mine  hath  ito  gem. 
And  the  beantiful  pearl  hahta  the  sea ; 

But  the  surface  of  eajth  holds  a  rival  for  them 
And  a  lustre  more  brilliant  for  me. 

1  know  of  a  drop  where  the  diamond  now  Bhines ; 

Now  the  blue  of  the  sapphire  it  gives ; 
It  trembles — it  changes— tho  azure  resigns ; 

And  the  tint  of  the  ruby  now  lives : 

Anon  the  deep  emerald  dwells  in  its  gleam. 
Till  the  breath  of  the  south  wind  goes  by ; 

When  it  quivers  again,  and  the  flaah  of  its  beam 
Ponrs  the  topaz  flame  swift  on  the  eye. 

Look,  look,  on  yon  graas-blade  all  freshly  impearled. 

There  are  all  of  your  jewels  in  one; 
Tou'll  fiad  every  wealth -purchased  gem  in  the  world. 

In  the  dewdrop  that's  kissed  by  the  sun. 

Apollo's  own  circlet  is  matchless,  they  say ; 

Juno  envies  ita  sparkles  aud  hght; 
For  'tis  formed  of  drops  lit  by  hia  own  burning  raj ; 

And  Olympus  shows  nothmg  so  bright. 
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OLD  SONGS. 

Old  Songs,  Old  Songs, — how  well  I  sung 

Your  vaned  airs  with,  lisping  tongue ; 

When  breath  and  spirit,  free  and  light, 

Carolled  away  from  morn  till  night  I 

When  this  beginning  and  that  end, 

Were  mystically  made  to  blend, 

When  the  sweet  "  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill'* 

Gave  place  to  her  of  "  Patie's  MiU !" 

And  brave  "  King  Cole"  commenced  the  strain 

That  finished  witti  poor  "  Crazy  Jane." 

Old  Songs,  Old  Songs, — how  thick  ye  come, 
Telling  of  Childhood  and  of  Home, 
When  Home  forged  links  in  Memorjr's  chain 
Too  strong  for  Time  to  break  in  twain ; 
When  Home  was  all  that  home  should  be, 
And  held  the  vast,  rich  world  for  me ! 

Old  Songs,  Old  Songs, — what  heaps  I  knew. 

From  "  Chevy  Chase"  to  "  Black-eyed  Sue ;" 

From  "  Flow,  thou  Regal  purple  stream" 

To  "  Rousseau's"  melancholy  "  Dream !" 

I  loved  the  pensive  "  Cabin  Boy" 

With  earnest  truth  and  real  joy. 

My  warmest  feelings  wander  back 

To  greet  "  Tom  Bowling"  and  "  Poor  Jack ;" 

And,  oh!  "  WiU  Watch,"  the  "  Smuggler"  bold. 

My  plighted  troth  thou'lt  ever  hold! 

I  doted  on  the  "  auld  Scots  sonnet," 
As  though  I'd  worn  the  plaid  and  bonnet ; 
I  went  abroad  with  "  Sandy's  Ghost ;" 
I  stood  with  Bannockbum's  brave  host ; 
And  gaily  tossed  my  curly  head 
With  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 
I  shouted  "  Comin'  through  the  Rye" 
With  restless  step  and  sparkling  eye ; 
And  chased  away  the  passing  frown 
With  "  Bonnie  ran  the  Burnie  down." 

The  tiny  "  Warbler"  from  the  stall— 
The  fluttering  "  Ballad"  on  the  wall— 
The  gipsy's  glee — the  beggar's  catch— 
The  old  wife's  lay — the  idiot's  siv^.tQi\v— 
The  schoolboy's  chorus,  rude  a."ii^  'm\i\.^ — 
The  harvest  strain— the  caroV  ^^t^ — 


OLD  S02^G3. 

I  taxed  ye  all — I  stole  from  each ; 
I  apurned  no  tutor  that  could  teach ; 
Though  long  my  list — though  great  my  etore 
""  sought  to  add  one  more. 

Old  Songs,  Old  Sougs,— ye  fed,  no  doiiht, 
The. flame  that  since  has  eroken  oat; 
For  I  wonld  wander  far  ajid  lone, 
And  ait  opon  the  moss-wrapt  atone, 
Comiing  "  old  aongs,"  till  some  etrangi  power 
Breathed  a  wild  magie  on  the  hour; 
Sweeping  the  pulse-chords  of  my  aoul| ,-,.  ■ 
As  winds  o'er  sleeping  waters  roU.     '  ,,   . 
'Twaa  done — the  Tolunoe  waa  unsealed,Tj>  i' 
The  hallowed  mission  was  revealed.       ,. 
Old  SongB  called  up  a  kindred  tone;     ,1  '  ' 
An  echo  started — 'twas  my  own.         '-fj- ' 
Joy,  pride,  and  riches  ewetled  roy  breWft'' 
The  "lyre"  waa  mine,  and  I  waa  bleat,  j  ■ ' 

Old  Songa,  Old  Songs, — my  brain  hath  lort 

Much  tJiat  it  gained  with  pain  and  coat; 

I  have  forgotten  all  the  mlea 

Of  Murray's  books  ajid  Trimmer's  auhoola. 

Detested  figures  1  bow  I  hate 

The  mere  remembrance  of  a  slate  ; 

How  I  have  cast  from  wuman's  thought 

Much  goodly  lore  the  girl  was  taught ! 

But  not  a  word  haa  passed  away 

Of  "  Rest  thee.  Babe    or  "  Robin  Gray." 

Sweet  "  Rest  thee.  Babe !"  oh,  peaceful  theme 

That  floated  o'er  my  infant  dream  ! 

My  brow  was  cool,  my  pillow  smooth, 

"Wben  thou  wert  sung,  to  lull  and  soothe, 

By  lips  that  only  ceased  tie  strain 

To  kiss  my  cheek,  then  sung  ^ain. 

1  loved  the  tune,  and  many  a  time 

I  hummed  the  air  and  lisped  the  rhyme, 

Till,  curled  up  'neath  its  potent  charms. 

The  kitten  slumbered  in  my  arms. 

Old  Songs,  Old  Songs, — bow  ye  bring  back 

The  brightest  paths  in  mortal  track  ! 

I  see  the  merry  circle  spread 

Till  watchman's  notice  warned  to  bed, — 

When  one  fair  boy  would  loiter  near. 

And  whisper  in  a  well-pleased  ear. 
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"  Come,  motlier,  sit  before  we  go, 
And  sing  *  John  Anderson,  my  Jo. 


» » 


The  ballad  still  is  breathing  round, 
But  other  voices  yield  the  sound ; 
Strangers  possess  the  household  room ; 
The  mother  lieth  in  the  tomb ; 
And  the  blithe  boy  that  praised  her  song, 
Sleepeth  as  soundly  and  as  long. 

Old  Songs,  Old  Songs, — ^I  should  not  sigh, — 
Joys  of  the  earth  on  earth  must  die ; 
But  spectral  forms  will  sometimes  start 
Within  the  caverns  of  the  heart, 
Haunting  the  lone  and  darkened  cell 
Where,  warm  in  life,  they  used  to  dwell. 

Hope,  Youth,  Ijove,  Home,— each  human  tie 
That  binds,  we  know  not  how  or  why- 
All,  all  that  to  the  soul  belongs 
Is  closely  mingled  with  "  Old  Songs." 


SPRING. 

Spring,  Spring,  beautiful  Spring, 

Laden  with  glory  and  light  you  come ; 
With  the  leaf,  the  bloom,  and  the  butterfly's  wing, 

Making  our  earth  a  fairy  home. 
The  primroses  glitter — the  violets  peep ; 

And  Zephyr  is  feasting  on  flower  and  bloom. 
Arouse,  ye  sluggards ;  what  soul  shall  sleep 

While  the  lark's  in  the  sky,  and  the  bee's  on  the  palm  P 
The  sweetest  song,  and  the  loudest  string. 
Should  pour  a  welcome  to  beautiful  Spring, 

Spring,  Spring,  eloquent  Spring, 

Thine  is  a  voice  all  hearts  must  love ; 
Plenty  and  Joy  are  the  tidings  you  bring. 

As  an  earnest  below  of  the  mercy  above. 
Oh !  dull  is  the  s]nrit  and  cold  the  breast 

That  forgets  not  awhile  it  is  earthly  bom ; 
While  we  look  on  the  branch  where  fruit  shall  rest, 

And  the  green  blade  promising  golden  com. 
Arouse,  ye  sluggards ;  awake  and  sing, 
A  chorus  of  welcome  to  beautiful  SpxYu^. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  HOmiU, 


1 AU  glud  thou  art  gone  wk-en  the  lenvee 

And  the  hill-topn  turning  sere ; 
I  hftd  miased  thao  more,  my  brave  old  fellow. 

In  tlie  bright  time  of  the  year. 
For  when  have  I  sat  where  the  dfljk  elm-trees 

Soften  the  Doontide  rajs,— 
When  have  I  stood  in  the  rich,  green  wood. 

Noting  the  aunaet  blaze, — 
"Wlien  have  I  gazed  on  the  river's  tide, — 
But  thou  wert  close  by  the  Ireamer's  aide  P 
Each  other  companion  would  come  and  go — 
To-day  my  friend,  to-morrow  my  foe; 
If  the  hand  of  the  gay  world  beckoued  away, 
I  had  no  power  to  bid  tbem  stay : 
There  waB  pleasure  in  reaoh,  or  eold  in  view. 
And  off  they  wont  like  a,  bntterfly  crew ; 
But  the  old  dog  went  not — there  waa  he 
True  as  few  elee  but  doga  i^an  be. 

I  am  glad  thou  art  gone  when  the  leaves  are  yellow. 

And  the  latest  blossoms  dead; 
I  shall  miss  thee  somewhat  less,  old  fellow ; 

Than  I  should  when  the  field-floivera  spreiid. 
For  merry  and  constant  mates  were  we, 

When  the  summer  sky  was  blue : 
Who  saw  me  wandering,  ever  might  see 

The  old  dog  wandering  too  ; 
And  the  beautiful  hound  fixed  many  an  eye 
That  coldly  passed  my  dull  fnce  by. 
Thou  hast  been  a  watcher  beside  my  bed. 
When  suffering  bowed  my  heavy  head; 
Thou  hast  often  cheered  the  silent  gloom 
Of  a  lonely  honr  and  lonely  room : 
Thou  hast  followed  my  footsteps  everywhere. 
In  the  rambles  of  jov  and  the  journeys  of  care ; 
And  the  stranger  who  chanced  to  break  on  our  way 
Waa  met  by  the  old  hound's  challenging  bay. 

I  am  glad  that  my  own  eye  watched  thy  dying. 

For  I  know  thy  lot,  old  brute; 
Aad  none  can  spurn  thee  where  thou  art  lying. 

Deep  under  the  cedar's  loot. 
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Thou  wilt  not  meet  a  savage  hand 

To  smite  thee  to  the  dust ; 
Thou  canst  not  pine,  with  starving  whine, 

For  a  morsel  of  wasted  crust. 
I'd  rather  look  on  thy  grave,  old  hound, 
Than  wonder  what  hard  fate  thou  hadst  found. 
1  cherished  thee  long  and  liked  thee  well, 
As  the  tears — ay,  the  tears — I  have  shed  will  tell ; 
There  is  nothing  of  shame  in  the  lids  that  are  wet, 
When  the  drops  are  wrung  by  an  honest  regret. 
Thou  wert  only  a  dog — a  poor,  dumb  thing ; 
But  the  heart,  like  the  oak,  finds  mean  weeds  cling ; 
And  the  world  may  judge  what  this  heart  can  be 
In  its  hitman  love,  by  its  care  for  thee. 


A  HINT  TO  LOYEES. 

"  Come,  Master  Plutus,"  Cupid  cried, 
"  Oblige  me,  will  you,  with  some  cash  P 

I  mean  to  travel  far  and  wide, 
And  feel  inclined  to  cut  a  dash. 

"  For  though  I'm  very  kindly  greeted 
By  most  warm  souls  that  dwell  below ; 

I  find  that  I  am  always  treated 
Much  better  when  I've  gold  to  show. 

"  I  cannot  ^ess  what  charm  can  be 
About  this  stupid  pelf  of  yours ; 

For  really  it  appears  to  me 

To  cause  more  trouble  than  it  cures. 

"  Yet  those  poor  mortals  who  would  falter, 
If  I  held  fadeless  chaplets  o'er  them ; 

"Will  boldly  march  to  Hymen's  altar 
When  I  fling  rent-rolls  down  before  them. 

"  But  come,  I'm  just  about  to  wander 

As  a  right  noble  gentleman ; 
Lend  me  a  handsome  sum  to  squander : 

Mamma  will  pay  you — when  she  can." 

Plutus  looked  somewhat  grave  and  grim, 
To  hear  his  hoards  called  "  stupid  pelf  ;** 

But  knowing  Love  would  have  his  wnim, 
He  told  the  boy  to  help  himself. 


A  HINT  TO  LOVERS. 

The  fpiineas  made  a  merry  chink. 
And  HOOD  LoTe  piled  a  goodly  lot; 

But  suddenly  began  to  think 
How  he  conM  cojry  what  he'd  got 

3  ghining  bow  must,  be  reajgned ; 
Sin  arrows — lamc-I  sw  those  of  Tell ; — 
.     .        — mnat  be  left  behind, 
And,  oh  1  hi:<  sweet,  pet  doves  M  walL 

He  laid  them  down,  and  belted  fast 
Caah-boota  and  bagH,  a.  precious  bevyi 

But  mattered  Bomething  o  er  the  last 
About  their  being  "  monatroua  heavy." 

However,  off  the  stripling  went ; 

Again  his  well-known  tales  were  told; 
And  many  a  listening  ear  was  bent, 

And  many  a  band  received  his  gold. 

Alaa  I  alas !  they  failed  to  note 
That  he  had  not  Due  magic  shaft ; 

That  all  the  "  biHela-douJ^ "  he  wrote 
Were  pencilled  on  &  banker's  draft. 

They  did  not  heed  hie  missing  bow, 

I'hey  asked  not  for  his  absent  birda ;  '•! 

He  offered  riches — whispered  low. 
And  they  beheved  his  cheating  words. 

Full  soon  thev  murmured,  sighed,  and  aorrowedj 
The  rogue  Iiad  gone,  and  bliss  bad  flown ; 

Tnie,  be  had  left  them  all  he'd  borrowed. 
But  not  one  relic  of  his  own. 

Full  many  a  spirit  proved  too  late 
That  homes  in  gold-mines  may  be  lonely  ; 

And  cursed  the  hour,  and  moarned  the  &te. 
That  gave  them  wealth,  but  gave  wealth  only. 

For  though  great  gain  is  well  enough 
To  feed  our  hope  and  crown  our  pridej 

Yet  who  would  choose  the  shining  stuff 
Without  a  tithe  of  love  beside  ? 

This  villain  trick  is  known  to  be 

Too  often  played  among  us  here ; 
So  mind,  good  people,  when  yon  see 

2'be  bowlesa,  Blmd  Boy  coming  near. 
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The  imp  may  seem  a  spendtlirift  giver 

Of  all  that  dazzles  eyes  aiid  hearts ; 
But  trust  not  to  a  gleaming  quiver 

That's  filled  with  coins,  instead' of  darts. 

Be  sure  he  has  his  birds  and  flowers, 

And  dons  no  masquerading  trim ; 
And  when  he  talks  of  "  deeds  and  dowers,** 

Just  ask  if  they  belong  to  him. 


.SONG  OF  THE  UGLY  MATDEN. 

Oh  !  the  world  gives  little  of  love  or  light, 

Though  my  spirit  pants  for  much ; 
For  I  have  no  biBauty  fur  the  sight, 

No  riches  for  the  touch. 
I  hear  men  sing  o'er  the  flowing  cup 

Of  woman's  magic  spell ; 
And  vows  of  zeal  they  offer  up. 

And  eloquent  tales  they  teU. 
They  bravely  swear  to  guard  the  fair.    ,     . 

With  strong,  protecting  arms ; 
But  will  they  worship  woman's  worth 

Unbleni  with  woman's  charms  P 
No !  ah,  no !  'tis  little  they  prize 
Crookbacked  forms  and  rayless  eyes. 

Oh !  'tis  a  saddening  thing  to  be 

A  poor  and  Ugly  one : 
In  the  sand  Time  puts  in  his  glass^  for  me 

Few  sparkling  s^toms  r]QLn. 
For  my  drawn  lids  bear  no  shadowing  frii^ge; 

My  locks  are  thin  and  dry ; 
My  teeth  wear  not  the  rich,  pearl  tinge. 

Nor  my  lips  the  henna  dye. 
I  know  full  well  I  have  nought  of  grace 

That  maketh  woman  "  divine ;" 
The  wooer's  praise  and  doting  gaze, 

Have  never  yet  been  mine. 
Where'er  I  go  all  eyes  will  shun 
The  loveless  mien  of  the  Ugly  one. 

I  join  the  crowd  where  merry  feet 
Keep  pace  with  the  merry  strain ; 

I  note  the  earnest  words  tliat  greet  - 
The  fair  ones  in  the  train. 


SONQ  OF  TEE  UGLY  MAmM 

The  Btripling  youth  has  parsed  it 

He  leads  anathar  out ! 
Sbe  baa  a  light  and  laughing  eye, 

Like  aunEnine  playing  ahout. 
The  wise  man  acanneth  calmly  romid. 

But  hia  gaze  Btops  not  with  me ; 
It  hath  hied  on  a  head  nhose  curls,  ui 

Are  bright  aa  curls  can  be; 
And  he  watches  her  tbrougli  the  winding  daooiV  J 
With  amihng  care  and  teuder  glance. 

The  gay  cavalier  has  thrust  me  &side, 

"Whom  dofls  he  hurry  to  seek  P 
One  with  a  curving  lip  of  pride, 

And  a.  forehead  white  aud  aleek. 
The  grey-haired  veteran,  yonng  with  winfe 

Would  head  the  dance  once  more ; 
He  looks  for  a  hand,  but  passes  mine,  i 

Aa  all  have  paaaed  before. 
The  pale,  scarred  face  may  sit  aloue. 

The  nnsightly  brow  may  mope  ; 
There  cometh  no  tonjfue  with  winning  tODS 

To  flatter  Affection's  hope. 
Oh,  Uglineas !  thy  desolata  pain 
Had  served  to  set  the  Htamp  on  Cain, 

Myquick  brain  hears  the  thougbtlega  jeera 

That  are  whiai)ered  with  laughing  grin ; 
Ab  thoui^h  I  had  fashioned  my  own  dull  oibs. 

And  chosen  my  own  eeared  akin. 
Who  aball  dream  of  the  withering  pang. 

As  I  find  myself  forlorn — 
Sitting  apart,  with  lonely  heart, 

'Mid  cold  neglect  and  scorn  P 
I  could  be  glad  as  others  are, 

For  my  soul  is  young  and  warm  ; 
And  kind  it  had  been  to  darken  and  mar 

My  feelings  with  my  form. 
For  fondly  and  strong  aa  my  spirit  may  yearn. 
It  gains  no  sweet  love  in  return. 

Man,  jast  Man !  I  know  thine  eye 

Deiighteth  to  dwell  on  those 
Whose  tresses  shade,  with  curl  or  braid. 

Cheeks  aoft  and  round  as  the  rose. 
I  know  thou  wilt  ever  gladly  tnrn 

To  the  beautiful  and  bright; 
But  is  it  well  that  thou  shoiildst  apnrn 

The  one  God  chose  to  bUght  ? 


THE  TREE  OF  DEATH.  Mr 

Oil !  why  sliotddst  thou  trace  my  shrinking  face 

With  coarse,  deriding  iest  P 
Oh !  why  forget  that  a  charmless  brow 

May  abide  with  a  gentle  breast  P 
Oh !  why  forget  that  gold  is  found 
Hidden  beneath  the  roughest  ground  P 

Would  that  I  had  passed  away 

Ere  I  knew  that  I  was  bom ; 
For  I  stand  in  the  blessed  light  of  day 

Like  a  weed  among  the  corn, — 
The  black  rock  in  the  wide,  blue  sea — 

The  snake  in  the  jungle  green, 
Oh !  who  will  stay  m  the  fearful  way 

Where  such  ugly  things  are  seen  ? 
Yet  mine  is  the  fate  of  loneHer  state 

Than  that  of  the  snake  or  rock ; 
For  those  who  behold  me  in  their  path 

Not  only  shun,  but  mock. 
Oh,  Ugliness !  thy  desolate  pain 
Had  served  to  set  the  stamp  on  Cain. 


THE  TREE  OF  DEATH. 

.liBT  the  King  of  the  Grave  be  asked  to  tell 

The  plant  he  loveth  best, — 
And  it  will  not  be  the  cypress-tree. 

Though  'tis  ever  the  churchyard's  guest : 
He  will  not  mark  the  hemlock  dark. 

Nor  stay  where  the  nightshade  spreads ; 
He  will  not  say  'tis  the  sombre  yew, 

Though  it  droops  o'er  skeleton  heads ; 
He  will  not  point  to  the  willow-branch. 

Where  breaking  spirits  pine  beneath ; 
.  For  a  brighter  leaf  sheds  deeper  grief, 

And  a  fairer  tree  is  the  Tree  of  Death. 

But  where  the  green,  rich  stalks  are  seen. 

Where  ripe  fruits  gush  and  shine ; 
"  This,  this,"  cries  he,  "  is  the  tree  for  me — 

The  Yine,  the  beautiful  Vine !" 
I  crouch  amid  the  emerald  leaves. 

Gemmed  with  the  ruby  grapes ; 
I  dip  my  spear  in  the  poison  nere, 

And  he  is  strong  that  escapes. 


Orowds  jlaace  round  with  Satyr  bound, 

Tin  my  dart  is  liorled  from  its  traitor  aheatL, 

While  I  shriek  with  jjlce,  "  No  friend  for  m> 
Is  so  trae  as  the  Vine,  the  Tree  of  Death. 

Oh !  the  glossy  Vine  has  a  serpent  charm ; 

It  bears  an  unbleat  friiit ; 
Tbere's  a  taint  about  each  tendrilled  arm. 

And  a  curne  upon  its  root. 
Its  juice  may  flow  to  warm  the  hrowi 

And  wildly  lighten  the  eye ; 
But  the  frenzied  mirth  of  a  levelling  crew 

Will  awaken  the  wise  man's  sigh. 
For  the  maniao  laugh,  the  trembling  frame. 

The  idiot  speech  and  pestilent  breath ; 
The  shattereu  mind  and  blunted  fame, 
Are  wrought  by  the  Vine ,  the  Tree  of  Death. 

Fill,  iill the  glass,  and  let  it  pass; 
But  ye  who  quaff,  oh  !   think 
That  even  the  heart  which  loves,  mnst  loathe 

The  hpH  that  deeply  drink. 
The  breast  may  mourn,  o'er  a  close  link,  torn. 

And  the  scalding  tear-drop  roll ; 
But  'tis  better  to  weep  o'er  a  pulseless  form. 

Than  the  wreck  of  a  living  soul. 
Then  a  health  to  the  hemlock,  the  <7prefli,  and  vew. 

The  worm-hiding  grass,  and  the  willow  wreattt; 
For  though  Bhadinij  the  tomb,  they  fling  not  a  gloom 
So  dark  as  the  Vine,  the  Tree  of  Death. 


I  NEVER  sigh  when  oonrtly  pride 
Rolla  on  in  splendour  by  my  side ; 
I  care  not  that  the  "  form  divine" 
Or  face  of  beauty  be  not  mine ; 
I  covet  not  the  noble  home, 
The  rich,  broad  lands,  nor  lofty  dome ; 
Rare  gems  on  haughty  brows  may  rest. 
Bright  store  may  fill  the  miser's  chest ; 
I  ask  not  these — but  when  I  see 
The  sun  ahiue  out  on  bird  and  tree. 
When  Bummei  laja  atii  aiTamsr  n^icth 
Yield  all  ol  Eden.\rfx  ou  eaiAV-, 
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When  my  vonng  mates  go  flitting  by, 
With  langning  tone  and  beaming  eye ; 
When,  tnmly  decked  for  festive  hours, 
Their  spirits  radiant  as  their  flowers, 
They  all  depart  with  joyous  glance- 
Mine  the  lone  couch,  theirs  the  gay  dance — 
Then,  then,  perchance,  the  murmuring  word 
Within  my  sighing  breath  is  heard ; 
I  bow  my  head,  and  fondly  dream 
Of  the  green  wood  and  rushing  stream. 
But,  ah !  I  cannot  wander  there, 
To  drink  the  fresh  and  balmy  air ; 
To  root  the  trailing  bindweed  up, 
And  wreathe  it  with  the  hare-bell's  cnp ; 
To  hear  the  waters  ripple  by. 
And  pluck  the  bulrush  waving  high. 
Oh,  no !  there's  paleness  on  my  brow, 
My  languid  steps  are  few  and  sV ; 
The  panting  frame  and  laboured  breath 
Have  darkened  life  and  sweetened  death ; 
The  quickened  pulse  and  wearied  brain. 
The  sweat-drops  wrung  by  choking  pain ; 
The  hot  and  nerveless  hands  that  lay- 
Too  weak  to  wipe  those  drops  away ; 
These,  these  have  taught  my  lips  to  cry, 
"  Mercy,  O  God  !  or  let  me  die. 
I  long  to  walk  the  rich  greensward, 
Where  showers  of  scent  and  bloom  are  po.ured ; 
I  pine  to  ramble  free  and  far,  ~ 

To  meet  the  wind  and  watch  the  star : 
My  soul  springs  forth  with  eager  zest. 
And  fondly  yearns  for  Nature's  breast. 
'Tis  vain — 'tis  vain — it  must  not  be. 
The  fair,  wide  world  is  not  for  me. 
Oh !  ye  whose  eyelids  ever  close 
'In  wearied  Nature's  sound  repose ; 
Who  sleep  till  glory  lights  the  day. 
And  wake  as  fresh  as  morning's  ray- 
Be  wisely  grateful— kneel  and  own 
The  great  and  priceless  mercy  shown ! 

Almighty !  let  the  hands  that  clasp 

In  fearful  silence,  when  the  gasp 

Of  pain's  convulsion  will  not  bear 

The  sacred  language  of  a  prayer — 

Oh !  let  these  hands  be  raised  once  more 

To  bless,  to  worship,  and  adore  \  .,j 

To  thank  thee  for  tne  xichea^.  -wesiX^  ^ 

That  thou  canst  grant  me— S\fee^  «sAl5A^5i^» 


OLD  STORY  BOOKS. 

Ou>  Story  Boots!  Old  Story  Books!  we  owe  ye  mnoli,  old  frionda. 
Bright -coloured  threads  in  Memory's  warp,  of  which  Death.  Lold^Jt 

"Who  can  forget  ye !  who  can  Bpnrn  the  miniatera  of  joy 

That  waited  on  the  lisping  girl  ond  petticoated  boy  P 

I  know  that  ye  could  win  my  heart  when  every  hnhe  or  tTireat 

Failed  tn  allay  my  stamping  rage,  or  break  ray  sullen  pet. 

A  "  promised  story"  wa.s  enough— I  tamed,  with  eager  smile. 

To  learn  about  the  naughty  "  pig  that  would  not  mount  the  stile." 

There  was  a  spot  in  days  of  yore  whereon  1  nsed  to  stand. 
With  mighty  question  in  my  head,  and  penny  in  my  haod  ; 
Wkere  motley  sweets  and  crinkled  cakes  made  np  a  goodly  show  i 
And  "  story  books,"  upon  a  string,  appeared  in  brilliant  row. 
What  should  I  have  ?  The  peppermint  was  incenae  in  my  nose ; 
But  I  had  heard  of,  "hero  Jack,"  who  slew  his  giant  foes; 
My  single  coin  was  balanced  long  before  the  tempting  stall, 
'Twiit  book  and  ball's-eye^hnt,  tbrsooth !   "  Jack"  got  it  al"t«r  alL 

Talk    of   your  "vellnm,   gold    emboaaed,"   "morocco,"   "roau,"   »ai 

"calf," 
The  blue  and  yellow  wraps  of  old  were  prettier  by  half; 
And  as  to  pictures — well  we  know  that  never  one  was  made, 
Like  that  where  "Bluebeard"  swings  aloft  his  wife-destroying  blade. 
"  Hume's  England" — pshaw  !  what  histoir  of  battles,  statea,  and  men, 
Can  TIC  with  Memoirs  all  about  "  sweet,  httle  Jenny  Wren  P" 
And  what  are  all  the  wonders  that  e'er  struck  a  nation  dumb, 
To  those  recorded  as  performed  by  "Master  Thomas  Thumb P" 

Miss  "Riding  Hood,"  poor  lueklcsa  child!  my  heart  grew  big  witl 

When  the  grim  "  wolf,"  in  grandmamma's  best  bonnet  showed  hi> 

I  shuddered  when,  in  innocence,  she  meekly  peeped  beneath, 

Aad  made  remarks  about  "great  eyes,"  and  wondered  at  '-great  teett" 

And  then  the  "  House  that  Jack  bnilt,"  and  the  "  Beau-stalk  Jack  cat 

And  "Jack's  eleven  brothers,"  on  their  travels  of  renown ; 

And   "  Jack,"   wbose  cracked  and  plastered  head  insured  him  Ijiit 

These,  these,  methinks,  make  "  vulgar  Jack"  a  rather  classic  name.     | 

Fair  "Valentine,"  I  loved  him  well ;  but  better  still  the  bear 

That  hugged  his  brother  in  her  arms  with  tenderness  and  care.  I 

1  lingered  spell-bound  o'er  the  page,  though  eventide  wore  late  j  J 

And  left  my  supper,  all  untouched,  to  fathom  "  Orson's"  fate.  I 
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Tlien  "  Robin  with  his  merry  men,"  a  noble  band  were  they ; 
We'll  never  see  the  like  again,  go  hunting  where  we  may. 
In  Lincoln  garb,  with  bow  and  barb,  rapt  Fancy  bore  me  on, 
Through  Sherwood's  dewy,  forest  paths,  close  after  "  Little  John," 

*'Mis8  Cinderella"  and  her  "  shoe"  kept  long  their  reigning  powers, 
Till  harder  words  and  longer  themes  beguiled  my  flying  hours ; 
And  "  Sinbad,"  wondrous  sailor  he,  allured  me  on  his  track ; 
And  set  me  shouting  when  he  flung  the  old  man  from  his  back. 
And,  oh  I  that  tale — ^the  matchless  tale,  that  made  me  dream  at  night, 
Of  "Crusoe's"  shaggy  robe  of  fur,  and  "Friday's"    death-spurred 

flight; 
Nay,  still  I  read  it,  and  again,  in  sleeping  visions,  see 
The  savage  dancers  on  the  sand — the  raft  upon  the  sea. 

Old  Story  Books !  Old  Story  Books !  I  doubt  if  "  Reason's  Feast" 
Provides  a  dish  that  pleases  more  than  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast ;" 
I  doubt  if  all  the  ledger  leaves  that  bear  a  sterlmg  sum, 
Yield  happiness  like  those  that  told  of  "  Master  Homer's  plum." 
Old  Story  Books  1  Old  Story  Books  !  I  never  pass  ye  by 
Without  a  sort  of  furtive  glance — ^right  loving,  though  tis  sly ; 
And  fair  suspicion  may  arise,  that  yet  my  spirit  cleaves 
'T6  dear  «  Old  Mother  Hubbard's  Dog"  and  "  Ali  Baba'g  Thieves." 
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I  AM  bom  in  crystal  bower 

Where  the  despot  hath  no  power 

To  trail  and  turn  the  oozy  fern. 

Or  trample  down  the  fair  sea-flower. 

I  am  born  where  human  skill 

Cannot  bend  me  to  its  will ; 

None  can  delve  about  my  root. 

And  nurse  me  for  my  bloom  and  fruit ; 

I  am  left  to  spread  and  grow 

Jn  my  rifted  bed  below. 

Till  I  break  my  slender  hold, 

As  the  porpoise  tunibleth  o'er  me ; 
And  on  I  go — now  high — now  low^ 

With  the  ocean  world  before  me. 

I  am  nigh  the  stately  ship 
Where  she  loiters  in  the  calm ; 

While  the  south,  like  Love's  o^pra.^. 
Breathes  a  sweet  and  '9ft8yc«ML\wii3su 
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Plashinff  Boft  with  gentle  grace, 
Eound  toe  hull  I  keep  my  plaiK ; 
IVhile  the  Bailor,  through  the  day, 

Leaneth  o'er  her  aidy, 
Ajii  idly  watches  me  at  play 

Upon  the  drowsy  tide. 
She  ie  atauchand  eheie  atout. 
With  chadn  aud  cable  sirt  u,boQt; 
But  I'll  match  niy  tecdrtla  fiiie 
With  her  shroa  da  and  halyard  line. 


Now  the  red  flash  hreake. 
The  thnnder  volley  shakes, 
And  billows  boil  with  hiaai&g  coil. 
Like  huge  anow-created  snakes. 

The  mad  winda  roar, 

The  raJQ  sheets  ponr, 
And  screaming  loud  'mid  wave  and  e' 

The  white  golla  Boar. 
Diving  deep  and  toasicg  high, 
Round  that  same  ahip,  there  am  1; 
Till  at  last  I  raoant  tne  mast. 
In  the  twht  reef  hanging  fast ;     , 
While  the  fierce  and  pltmging  aaa 
Boweth  down  the  atout  crofja-tree ; 
Till  the  sharp  and  atraining  creak 
Echoeth  the  tempest  shriek. 


Another  peal !  another  flash  ! 

Top-gallanta  start  with  anapping  crash. 

"  Quick  !  quick !    All  hands  !"  one  might 

And  giant  guns  are  iu  the  deep. 

Hark !  the  heavy  aie  below 

Whirls  and  rings  with  blow  on  hlow ; 

And  I  feel  the  timber  quiver. 

Like  a  bulrush  on  a  river. 

Still  I  twine  about  the  pine, 

Till  a  wild  aud  bursting  cry 
Tells  the  fearful  work  is  done ; 
— The  ship  leaps  np — the  mast  is  gone. 

And  away  with  it  go  I. 


Now  I  dance  and  daah  ag^n, 
Headlong  through  the  howling  main  i 
While  the  lightning  groweth  stronger. 
And  the  thuudei  lolletih  longer. 


•ft  \.!J 
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Now  I  feel  a  hard  hand  clutch  me, 

With  a  blindly  snatching  hold; 
Who  id  h6  that  dares  to  touch  me. 

With  a  grip  so  strong  and  bold? 
"Tis  the  saSior,  young  and  brave. 
Struggling  o*er  his  yawning  grave. 
Does  he  think  that  ne  can  cling 
To  the  Sea-weed'«  mazy  string  P 
Does  he  dream,  with  frenzied  hope. 
Of  floating  spar  and  saving  rope  P 
He  does,  he  does !  but  billows  meet. 
And  form  his  close- wrapped  winding-sheet ; 
While  I  mingle  with  the  wreath 
Of  white  foam  gurgling  through  his  teeth. 
And  twist  and  iatigle  m  his  lock^; 

As  the  motintain  waterd  lift  him. 

And  the  frothy  breakers  drift  him. 
On  the  grey  and  iron  rocks. 

'  *'"  -    Agsiin  1  mottnt  tdy  ocean  steed,' 

Kolling  on  with  curbless  pace ; 
Who  will  follow  where  I  lesid  ? 

Who  wQl  ride  in  such  a  race?  : 
On  I  rdsh  by'  raft  and  wreck, 
~By  sinking  keel  and  parting  dec]^ ; 
Sow  the  meboat's  siae  I'm  lashing ; 
-Now  against  the  torn  plank  dashing ; 
IJp  I  go— the  flood  is  swelling      ' 
With  whiter  foam  and  fiercer  yelling — 
My  courser  rears,  and  I  am  thrown 
Upon  the  Hghthouse  topmost  stone. 
Baye  on,  y€|  waters— here  I'll  stay 
Till  storm  and  strife  hav6  passed  away ! 


Now  I  have  taken  my  course  to  the  shore. 
Where vVellow  sand  covers  the  crystal  and  amber; 

Serenely  I  dwell  with  the  rosy-mouthed  shell, 
Where  limpets  are  thick  and  tjie  tiny  crabs  clamber. 

A  yo«ng  child  is  roving,  and  soon  he  espies 

My  nch  curling  threads  as  they  mount  in  the  spray ; 

He  steps  'mid  the  ^een  stones,,  and  eagerly  cries, 
«  Oh,  that  beautiful  Sea^ weed.  Til  bear  it  away !" 

All  earnestly  gazing,  he  stretches  to  reach. 
But  a  swifb-spreadmg  wave  ha^  rolled  oyer  the  beach ; 
It  hath,  carried  me  back  from  the  sun-lighted  strand. 
And  the  yonn^  diild  beholds  me,  far,  far^  from  the  land 
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He  runs  through  the  ebh-aiirf,  hut  vaiu  the  endeavouEn 
I  am  gont>,  my  fair  boj,  I  am  gone,  and  for  srer; 
Thou  wilt  covet  fall  many  lirigbt  things, — but  take  h 
They  elude  not  your  grasp  like  the  pretty  Sea-weed. 


Now  I  am  met  ia  my  wide  career 

By  the  ice-pile  driving  fast ; 
A  broad  and  soilless  boat  rides  nelir. 

And  a  lithe  rope  runneth  past. 

Hark  that  plunge !  who  oometh  here. 

With  long  ajid.  purple  trail  i* 
'Tis  the  Sea  Kang  pjereed  with  the  jagged  apoar, — 

The  cleaving  and  furiooa  whale. 


He  hnggeth  me  tight  iu  hia  downward  flight ; 

On  hiB  wreathing  fin  I  go : 
"While  hia  Wood  pours  out  with  torrent  Bpont, 

And  he  gaspa  with  snorting  blow. 

Weltering  in  hia  ocean  halla, 
He  dyeth  the  coral  deeper; 


I  And  wallows  against  the  mossy  walla 

^ -■  With  the  lunge  of  a  frantic  sleeper. 


I 


He  hnrla  me  off  with  floundering  pang  : 
I  am  caught  on  a  glittering  ehrub ; 

And  there  i  merrily  dangle  and  hang 
O'er  the  head  of  a  grampus'  cub. 

The  starfish  comes  with  hia  quenchless  hght. 

And  a  cheerful  guest  is  he ; 
For  he  shineth  by  day  and  he  shineth  by  night. 

In  the  darkest  and  deepest  sea. 

I  wind  in  his  arms,  and  on  we  glide, 

Leagues  and  leagues  afar ; 
Till  we  rest  again  where  the  dolphins  hide. 

In  the  caverns  roofed  with  spar. 

Gems  of  all  hues  for  a  king  to  choose, 
With  coins  and  coffers  are  round; 

The  wealth  and  weight  of  an  Eaatern  freight 
lu  the  Sea-weed's  home  are  found. 

Here  are  pearls  for  maiden's  curls — 

Here  ia  gold  for  maji-. 
Hut  the  wave  ia  a.  true  a.iii  -neiA  aa.lft\ii«. 
And  it  murmuta  a.  iieaAftiVwi. 
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I  revel  and  rove  'mid  jeweUed  sheen, 

Till  the  Nautilus  travels  by ; 
And  off  with  him  I  gaily  swim. 

To  look  at  the  torrid  sky. 

I  rise  where  the  bark  is  standing  still, 

In  the  face  of  a  full,  red  sun ; 
While  out  of  her  seams,  and  over  her  beams. 

The  trickling  pitch-drops  run. 

Oh !  worse  is  the  groan  that  breaketh  there 

Than  the  burst  of  a  drowning  cry ; 
They  have  bread  in  store,  and  flesh  to  spare ; 

But  the  water-casks  are  dry. 

Many  a  lip  is  gaping  for  drink, 

And  madly  calling  for  rain ; 
And  some  hot  brains  are  beginning  to  think 

Of  a  messmate's  opened  vein. 

Nautilus,  Nautilus,  let  us  be  gone  ; 
For  I  like  not  this  to  look  upon. 


Now  about  the  island  bay, 

I  am  quietly  at  play ; 

Now  tne  fisher's  skiff  I'm  round ; 

Now  I  lave  the  rocky  mound ; 

Now  I  swiftly  float  aground. 
Where  tho  surge  and  pebbles  rustle ; 

Where  young,  naked  feet  tread  o'er 

My  dripping  branches,  to  explore 
Tor  spotted  egg  and  purple  mussel. 

The  tide  recedes — the  wave  comes  not 
To  bear  me  from  this  barren  spot. 
Here  I  lie  for  many  a  day, 
Crisped  and  shrivelled  in  the  ray ; 
Till  I  wither,  shrink,  and  crack ; 
And  my  green  stem  tumeth  black. 

See !  there  cometh  sturdy  men. 
But  they  wear  no  sailor  blue ; 

No  kerchief  decks  their  tawny  necks ; 
They  form  no  smart  and  gallant  crew. 

Hark !  there  cometh  merry  strains, 
'Tis  not  music  that  I  kno^  \ 


1£Y  OLD  8TMAW  SAT. 

It  does  nob  tell  of  anchor  clioius,    .  i 

Blending  witli  the '*  Yo,  Heftve  luj  r 
'Tin  my  death-dirgo  tiicy  are  ain^ing. 
And  thus  the  lightaome  troll  ia  nngmg. 


The  Vraic !  the  Traic  1  oh  !  the  Vraio  ehafl  be 

The  theme  of  our  ohmiting  mirth ; 
For  we  come  to  gather  the  grass  of  the  sea. 

To  quioken  the  gmin  of  the  earth.         ,  i  ■ 
That  grass  it  groweth, where, ap  man  juoweth  i 

All  thick,  aad  rich,  aud  strong  .- 
And  it  meeteth  our  h^rul  on  the  desolate  ati&nd. 

Beady  for  rake  and  prong. 
So  gather  and  canrjk, for  (rft  we  need  'i 

The  nurturing  help  of  tha  good  Se&-weed<  -  . 

The  Vraiu  !  the  Vraic!  come,  take  a.  farewdl 

Of  yonr  houndless  and  hillowy  home ; 
No  more  will  you  dive  in  the.fatUpfnlesa  cell^ 

Or  leap  in  the  sparkling  foam-  ,    -/ 

Far  froni  the  petrel,  the  gannet,  and  grebe. 

Thou  shalt  be  scattered  abroad ; 
And  carefully  strewn  on  the  mountain  glehe, 

To  add  to  Uie  hiirreat  hoard. 
The  land  must  be  tilled,  tho  tiller  mnat  feed ; 
Aud  the  com  mnat  be  helpud  by  the  good  Sea-weed. 

The  Vraio !  the  Vraic !  pile  it  on  to  the  fire, 

I>et  it  crackle  and  smoke  in  the  wind; 
And  a  smnuldering  heai)  of  treuauce  we'll  keep 

In  the  aahea  it  leavetA  behind. 
On  to  the  furrow,  on  to  the  field; 

"Dust to  duat "  ia  the  claim; 
'Tia  what  the  prince  and  pilgrim  yield. 

And  the  Sea-weed  giveth  the  same. 
The  land  must  be  tilled,  the  tiller  must  feed ; 
But  he'll  mingle  at  liiat  wjtli  the  good  Sea-weed, 


MY  OLD  STEAW  HAT.  ■ 

Fabewbll,  old  friend, — we  part  at  last ; 
Fruits,  flowers,  and  summer,  all  are  past ; 
And  when  the  \)eed\-\ea,'7Qa  bid  adieu, 
JHy  Old,  Straw  Uatmo-st^i 


I  r 
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We've  been,  together  many  an  hour, 
In  grassy  dell,  and  garden  bower ; 
And  p^it  and  riband,  scorched  and  torn, 
Prodaim.  how  well  thou  hast  been  worn. 
We've  had  a  time,  gay,  bright,  and  long ; 
So  let  me  sing  a  grateful  song, — 
And  if  one  bay-leaf  falls  to  me, 
I'll  stick  it  firm  and  fast  in  thee. 

My  Old  Straw  Hat. 

Thy  flapping  shade  and  flying  strings 
Are  worui  a  thousand  close-tied  things. 
I  love  thy  easy-fitting  crown, 
Thrust  lightly  back,  or  slouching  down. 
I  cannot  brook  a  muffled  ear. 
When  lark  and  blackbird  whistle  near  \ 
And  dearly  Hke  to  meet  and  seek 
The  fresh  wind  with  xmguarded  cheek. 
Tossed  in  a  tree,thou'lt  bear  no  harm ; 
riung  on  the  moss,  thou'lt  lose  no  charm ; 
Like  many  a  real  friend  on  earth, 
Eough  usage  only  proves  thy  worth. 

My  Old  Straw  Hat. 

The  world  will  stare  at  those  who  wear 
Bich,  snowy  pearls  in  raven  hair ; 
And  diamonds  flash  bravely  out 
In  chestnut  tresses  wreathed  about : 
The' golden  bands  ihay  twine  and  twirl. 
Like  shining  snakes  tiirough  eacTi  fair  curl; 
And  soft  down  with  imperial  grace 
May  bend  o'er  Beauty's  blushing  face : 
But  much  I  doubt  if  brows  that  bear 
The  jewelled  clasp  and  plumage  rare. 
Or  temples  bound  with  crescent  wreath, 
Are  half  so  cool  as  mine  beneath 

My  Old  Straw  Hat. 


Minerva's  helmet !  what  of  that  P 
Thou'rt  quite  as  good,  my  Old  Straw  Hat ; 
For  I  can  think,  and  muse,  and  dream, 
With  poring  brain  and  busy  scheme ; 
I  can  mform  my  craving  soul 
Hbfw  wild  bees  work  and  planets  roll ; 
And  be  all  silent,  grave,  and  ^rim,  ' 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  thy  bnm«      '   ■'- 


r 


The  cap  of  lAberty.foriootli! 
Ttou.  art  the  thing  to  me  in  truth  j  ' 

For  slavish  iiishion  ue'er  caii  hreak 
Into  the  green  paths  where  I  take 

My  Old  Straw  Hat. 

My  Old  Straw  Hat,  my  conscience  teBa     / ' 

Thou  haat  been  hung  with  I'olly'fl  bells;' 

Yet  Folly  rijiga  a,  pleasant  chime. 

If  the  rogue  wtU  but  "  mind  hia  time," 

And  not  come  jingling  on  the  way 

When  aober  minatrels  oitght  to  play. 

For  oft  when  hearts  and  eyes  are  light, 

Old  Wisdom  skoald  keep  out  of  Hight. 

But  now  the  rustic  bench  is  left. 

The  tree  of  every  leaf  bereft. 

The  merry  voices,  all  are  still. 

That  welcomed  to  the  well-known  hill 

My  Old  Striiw  Hat. 

Farewell,  old  friend,  tliy  work  is  done ; 
The  misty  clouds  shut  out  the  sun ; 
Th6  grapes  are  plucked,  the  hops  are  off. 
The  woods  are  atark.  and  I  niuat  doff 
Itfy  Old  Straw  Hat — but  "  hide  uwbb,"      ,' 
-  3Pur  dnes  weVe  seen,  yet  we  majr  aee. 
Skies  foil  as  fair  as  those  of  yoi'e, 
And  then  we'll  wander  forth  once  more. 
Farewell,  till  drooping  bluebells  blow. 
And  violets  stud  the  warm  hedgerow — 
Farewell,  till  daisioa  deck  the  plain — 
Farewell,  till  spring  days  come  again^ — 
My  Old  Straw  Hat ! 


THE  DOG  OP  THE  ALPS. 

The  hero  hves  on  in  the  pages  of  story, 

Though  blood-drops  may  anEy  the  words  that  record : 
Hia  bust  shall  be  crowned  with  the  ehaplet  of  glory  ; 

The  hand  shall  be  honoured  that  reats  on  the  sword. 
But  there's  one  whose  good  deeds  are  scarce  noted  by  any; 

The  field  of  hia  valour,  the  ina-coTered  scalps ; 
'Tia  the  dumb  and  the  faithful,  the  saviour  of  many ; 

The  brave  and  the  beautiful  Dog  of  the  Alps. 


With  his  mission  of  mercy,  right  onward  hell  hurry ; 

No  wild,  howHng  storm  burst  shall  turn  him  aside : 
Though  the  tottering  avalanche  threaten  to  bury, 

And  the  arrowy  sleet- shower  bristle  his  hide. 
"We  drink  health  to  thebold  one,  whose  strong  arm  has  wrested 

The  perishing  form  from  the  billowy  grave : 
But  a  laurel  is  due  to  the  do^  who  has  breasted 

The  winding-sheet  found  m  the  snow-drifted  wave. 

Through  the  fearful  ravine,  when  the  thick  flakes  are  falling 

O'er  peaks,  while  the  cutting  wind  curdles  his  breath ; 
He  wends  his  lone  way  with  the  wallet-strap  galling, 

To  seek  the  lost  pilgrim,  and  snatch  him  from  death. 
Where  the  traveller  lies,  with  his  parting  breath  sighing 

Some  name  that  he  loves  in  a  tremulous  prayer ; 
The  Dog  of  the  Alps  comes  with  life  to  the  dying ; 

With  warmth  to  the  frozen,  and  hope  to  despair. 

It  is  not  ambition  that  leads  him  to  danger, 

He  toils  for  no  trophy,  he  seeks  for  no  fame ; 
He  faces  all  peril  and  succours  the  stranger ; 

But  asks  not  the  wide  world  to  blazon  his  name. 
*Twould  be  well  if  the  great  ones,  who  boast  of  their  reason. 

Would  copy  his  work  on  the  winter-bound  scalps ; 
And  cherish  the  helpless  in  sorrow's  bleak  season, 

liike  the  brave  and  the  beautiful  Dog  of  the  Alps. 


OLD  OEIES. 

Oh  !  dearly  do  I  love  "  Old  Cries" 
That  touch  my  heart  and  bid  me  look 

On  "  Bough-pots'*  plucked  'neath  summer  skies. 
And  "  Watercresses"  from  the  brook. 

It  may  be  vain,  it  may  be  weak. 

To  list  when  common  voices  speak ; 

But  rivers  with  their  broad,  deep  course. 

Pour  from  a  mean  and  unmarked  source : 

And  so  my  warmest  tide  of  soul 

From  strange,  unheeded  springs  will  roll. 

"  Old  Cries,"  "  Old  Cries"— there  is  not  one 

But  hath  a  mystic  tissue  spun 

Around  it,  flinging  on  the  ear 

A  magic  mantle  nch  and  dear. 

From  "  Hautboys,"  pottled  in  the  sun. 


To  the  loudwiih  tfa&t  oomeui  •>__ 
The  tune  of  midnight  waits  is  done 

With  "A  merry  ChriBtmas,  gentlemen. 
And  a  Happj  New  Year!" 


t  clear,  spring  dawn  is  breaking,  and  there  cometh  with  the  raj, 

J  stripling  boy  with  "  shining  fice,"  and  dame  in  "  hodden  grey :'' 

de  melody  ia  treathed  by  all — young — old— the  strong,  and  weak ; 

am  manhood  with  its  burly  tone,  ana  a^e  with  treble  squeak. 

jrth  come  the  littla  busy  "Jacks,"  and  forth  come  httle  "  Oiik," 

t  thick  and  quick  as  working  anta  abeat  their  summer  bills ; 

^ith  baakeb)  of  all  shapes  and  makee,  of  every  size  and  sort ; 

.way  they  trudge,  with  eager  step,  throngh  ^ey,  street,  and  court. 

L  Bpiey  freight  they  hear  along,  and  eameat  is  their  care, 

'o  gnard  it  like  a  tender  thing  from  morning's  nipping  air ; 

And  though  onr  reat  be  broken  by  their  voices  slinll  and  clear. 

There's  something  in  the  well-known  "  cry"  we  dearly  love  to  hear. 

"I'ia  old,  familiar  mnaic,  when  "  the  old  woman  runs" 

With  "  One  a  penny,  two  a  penny.  Hat  Cross  Buns!" 

Full  many  a  cake  of  dainty  make  has  gained  a  good  renown, 

We  all  have  landed  "  Gingerbread' '  and  "  Parliament"  d^^ie  brown; 

But  when  did  hiscious  "  Banburiee,"  or  dainty  "  Sally  Lnnna," 

E'er  yield  such  merry  chorus  theme  aa  "  One  a  penny  buns !" 

The  pomp  of  palate  that  maybe  like  old  Vitelhus  fedi 

Thu  never  feast  as  mine  did  on  Ihe  sweet  and  fragrant  bread ; 

When  quick  impatience  could  not  wait  to  share  the  early  meal, 

But  eyed  the  pile  of  "  Hot  Croas  Buns,'"  and  dared  to  anatoh  and 

Oh,  the  soul  mast  be  nncooth  as  a.  Vandal's,  Goth's,  or  Hun'a, 
Thiit  lovelh  not  the  meludy  of  "Onn  a  penny  Buns!" 


There  was  a  man  in  olden  time, 

And  a  tronbadonr  was  he  ; 
Whose  pasiing  chant  and  lilting  rhyme 

Had  mighty  charms  for  me. 

My  eyes  grew  big  with  a  sparkling  stare. 

And  my  heart  began  to  swell, 
When  I  heard  his  loud  song  filling  the  air 

About  "Young  lambs  to  sell !" 

His  flocks  were  white  as  the  falling  snow, 

With  collars  of  shining  gold ; 
And  I  chose  from  the  pretty  ones  "  all  of  a 

With  a  joy  that  was  nntold. 


Oh,  why  did  the  gold  become  less  bright. 
Why  did  the  soft  fleece  lose  its  white, 
And  why  did  the  child  grow  old  ? 

'Twas  a  blithe,  bold  song  the  old  man  sung ; 
The  words  came  fast,  and  the  echoes  rung, 

Merry  and  free  as  "  a  marriage  bell ;"     . 
And  a  right,  good  troubadour  was  he, 
Tor  the  nive  never  swarmed  to  the  chinking  key. 
As  the  wee  thinffs  did  when  they  gathered  m  glee 

To  his  musical  cry — "  Young  lambs  to  sell !" 

Ah,  well-a-day !  it  hath  passed  away, 

With  my  holiday  pence  and  my  hoHday  play — 

I  wonder  if  I  could  listen  again. 

As  I  hstened  then  to  that  old  man's  strain. 


And  there  was  a  "  cry"  in  the  days  gone  by. 
That  ever  came  when  my  pillow  was  nigh ; 
When,  tired  and  spent,  I  was  passively  led 
By  a  mother's  hand  to  my  own,  sweet  bed — 
My  lids  grew  heavy,  my  glance  was  dim, 
As  I  yawned  in  the  midst  of  a  cradle  hymn — 
When  the  watchman's  echo  lulled  me  quite, 
With  "  Past  ten  o'clock,  and  a  starlight  night !" 

Well  I  remember  the  hideous  dream. 

When  I  struggled  in  terror,  and  strove  to  scream, 

As  I  took  a  wild  leap  o'er  the  ijrecipice  steep, 

And  convulsively  flung  off  the  ihcuDus  sleep. 

How  I  loved  to  behold  the  moonshine  cold 

Illume  each  well-known  curtain-fold ; 

And  how  I  was  soothed  by  the  watchman's  warning. 

Of  "  Past  three  o'clock,  and  a  moonlight  morning ! 

Oh,  there  was  music  in  this  "  old  cry," 
Whose  deep,  rough  tones  wiU  never  die  : 
No  rare  serenade  will  put  to  flight 
The  chant  that  proclamied  a  "  stormy  night." 

The  "watchmen  of  the  city"  are  gone. 
The  church-bell  speaketh,  but  speaketh  alone ; 
We  hear  no  voice  ctfc  the  wintry  da^^ing, ' 
With  "  Past  five  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning  1" 
Ah,  well-a-day  I  it  hath  passed  away. 
But  I  sadly  miss  the  cry 


\ 


That  told  in  the  night  when  the  stars  w 

Or  the  rain -elond  veiled  the  aky. 
Watchmen,  Watchmen,  ye  are  among 
The  bygone  thiagH  that  will  haunt  lae  long. 


"  Three  bunches  a  penny,  PrimroBea '," 
Ob,  dear  ia  the  greeting  of  .i^priDg; 

Wlien  she  offers  her  dew-spangled  poaiea ; 
The  fairest  Creation  can  bring. 

"  Three  bTinches  a  penny,  Primroaea  !", 
The  eoho  regonnuB  in  the  ni^t ; 

And  the  simple  "  cry  "  often  undossa 
The  worldly  b  '"  ■   ^    -  - 


y  bars  grating  man's  heart. 

We  reflect,  we  contrive,  and  we  recton 
How  best  we  can  gather  up  wealth; 

Wo  go  where  bright  finger-posts  beckon. 
Till  we  wander  from  Katnre  and  Health. 

But  the  "  old  cry  "  shall  bnrst  on  our  acbeming. 
The  aong  of  "  Primroses  "  shall  flow, 

And  "  Three  bunches  a  penny  "  set  dreaming 
Of  all  that  we  loved  long  ago. 

It  brings  visions  of  meadow  and  monntain, 

Of  valley,  and  streamlet,  and  hill. 
When  Life's  ocean  but  played  in  a  fonntain — 

Ah,  would  that  it  sparkled  bo  atill! 

It  conjures  back  shadowless  honrs, 

When  we  threailed  the  dark,  forest  ways; 

When  our  own  liand  went  seeking  the  flowers. 
And  our  own  hps  were  shouting  their  praise. 

The  perfume  and  tint  of  the  blossom 
Are  as  freah  in  vale,  dingle,  and  glen ; 

But  say,  is  the  pulne  of  our  bosom 
As  warm  and  as  bounding  as  then  ? 

"  Three  bunches  a  penny.  Primroses !" 
■'  Three  bunches  a  penny,— come,  buy !" 

A  blessing  on  all  the  spring  posies. 
And  good-will  to  the  poor  ones  who  cry. 
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"  Lavender,  sweet  Lavender !" 

With  "  Cherry  Eipe !"  is  coming ; 
While  the  droning  beetles  whirr, 

And  merry  bees  are  humming. 

"  Lavender,  sweet  Lavender !" 
Oh,  pleasant  is  the  crying ; 
While  the  rose-leaves  scarcely  stir, 
.  And  downy  moths  are  flying. 

Oh,  dearly  do  I  love  "  Old  Cries," 

Your  **  Lilies  all  a-blowing  !" 
Your  blossoms  blue  stiU  wet  with  dew, 

"  Sweet  Yiolets  all  a-growing  I" 

Oh,  happy  were  the  days,  methinks, 

In  truth,  the  best  of  any ; 
When  "  Periwinkles,  winkle,  winks  !'* 

Allured  my  last,  lone  penny. 

Oh,  what  had  I  to  do  with  cares 

That  bring  the  frown  and  fuiTOw, 
When  "  Walnuts  "  and  "  Fine  mellow  pears  '* 

Beat  Oatalani  thorough. 

Full  dearly  do  I  love  "  Old  Cries," 

And  always  turn  to  hear  them ; 
And  though  they  cause  me  some  few  sighs, 

Those  sighs  do  but  endear  them. 

My  heart  is  hke  the  fair  sea-shell, 

There's  music  ever  in  it ; 
Though  bleak  the  shore  where  it  may  dwell. 

Some  power  still  Hves  to  win  it. 

When  music  fills  the  shell  no  more, 

*Twill  be  all  crushed  and  scattered  ; 
And  when  this  heart's  deep  tone  is  o'er,    . 

'Twill  be  all  cold  and  shattered. 

Oh,  vain  will  be  the  hope  to  break 

Its  last  and  dreamless  slumbers ; 
When  "  Old  Cries"  come,  and  fail  to  wake 

Its  deep  and  fairy  numbers  1 


\\ 


Tbb  Past  I  the  Post !  oh,  what  a  tide  ' ' 
Does  Memory  pour  upon  the  breast ; 

What  yiaions  nso,  what  phantoms  glide 
To  fill  tbo  brain  and  break  the  rest. 

Though  few  the  wavi>a  of  iife  may  be 
That  ehall  have  ebbed,  yet  all  will  find 

More  ragged  Btrands  tha-n  golden  sands, 
More  weeds  than  pearh  ace  left  botuiid. 

The  Past !  the  Past !  how  many  a,  otto 
Comes  back  agoiu  in  that  sad  werdt 

The  cherished  form  for  ever  gone, 
The  voice  of  music  now  unheard. 

It  brings  the  haunts  of  Childhood's  day. 
Our  hours  of  aport,  our  shouts  of  mirtli  j 

Oar  schoolmates  and  our  early  play. 
When  paradiBu  was  linked  with  earth, 

No  matter  where  tlioae  hauhta  might  be^ 
In  city  atreets  or  mountain  spot;  -. 

Long  Tears  may  roll,  but  yet  the  aool'^  ^  '. 
"Will  hold  them  loved  and  unforgot.    '    ' 

They  are  remembered  as  a  flower  ^ 

Of  richest  tint,  its  bloom  gone  by ; 

Or  as  the  string  of  sweetest  power 
That,  broken,  wakes  the  mmatrel'a  atgki 

As  rainbow  of  a  bright,  fresh  morn, 
That  storms  have  scattered  and  o'ercagt — 

As  all  that  to  a  heart  outworn 
la  saddening,  as  the  beauteous  past: 

We  conjure  up  some  gentle  ej'e, 
That  only  told  of  changeleea  love ; 

Some  breast  that  yearned  as  warmly  nigh 
As  nestling  to  a  parent  dove. 

Pale  Thought  will  sit  upon  out  brow. 

In  busy  fancy  deeply  rapt ; 
We  start,  and  ask,  "  Wiere  are  they  now  t" 

And  then  the  magic  chain  is  snapped.    ' ' 
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Percliance  we  nurse  some  hapless  deed 

Of  Folly's  gay  and  reckless  ydars ; 
On  which  the  deathless  worm  may  feed. 

And  vain  repentance  shed  its  tears. 

The  Past !  the  Fast !  there  may  be  those 

Who  never  dwell  upon  such  theme^; 
Whose  pulse  of  steel  will  never  feel 

One  quickened  throb  in  Memoxys  dream. 

But  there  are  those  who  sigh  and  wieep ' 

O'er  the  "departed,"  e'en  in  youth; 
Whose  trembling  hearts  will  evev  keep  . 

Long-vanished  scenes  with  cruel  trtith. 

Such  trembling  hearts  too  soon  are  riven. 
Light  blows  will  cleave— the  wounds  will  last ; 

And  Faith,  portraying  future  'heewren,    ■ 
Is  all  that  can  redeem  the  Past. 


THE  SEA-CHILD. 

He  crawls  to  the  cHfT  and  plays  on  a  bnnk 
Where  every  eye  but  his  own  would  ahriiik ; 
No  music  he  hears  but  the  billow's  noise, 
And  shells  and  weeds. are  his  only  toys.     . 
No  lullaby  can  the  mother  find 
To  sing  him  to  rest  like  the  uioaning  wii^d^ 
Aflid  the  louder  it  wails  and  thie  fiercer  \^  sweeps, 
Tiie  deeper  he  breathes  and  the  sounder  he  sleeps. 

A«nd  now  his  wandering  fee|i  can  reach' 

The  rugged  tracks  of  the  desolate  l^each ; 

Creeping  about  like  a  Triton  imp,  .    ,,  : 

To  find  the  haunts  of  the  crab  and  shirimp. 

He  clings,  with  none  to  guide  or  help, 

To  the  furthest  ridge  of  slippery  kelp ; 

And  his  bold  heart  glows  while  he  sta^gids  and  mocks 

The  seamew's  cry  on  the  jutting  rocks. 

Few  yeard  have  waned — and  now  .he  stands 
Bareheaded  on  the  shelving  sands. 
A  bpat  is  moore^f  Ip^this  youn£..haQds  <K>pe 
Bighti  wed  witb  tjoie  twiated.^[^a^  vop^,; 


He  frees  the  craft,  ahe  kisnes  the  tMe  ; . 
The  bo^  has  climbed  her  beaten  eide : .  ' 
She  dnfte — she  floate — he  ehoote  with  glee ; 
TTi"  Boal  hath  claimed  its  liglit  on  the  »ea. 

'Tig  vaitt  to  teH  him  the  howlinff  hfeath 

Eides  orer  the  watera  with  wreSt  and  death : 

He'll  say  there's  more  of  fear  and  nam 

Qd  the  plogne-ridden  earth  than  the  stonu-lashed  nu 
■  "Twould  be  aa  wise  to  spend  thy  power 
'  In  trying  to  lure  thebeo  from  the  flower. 

The  lark  from  the  sky,  or  the  worm  from  the  grave, 
g  the  Seo-Ohild&om  the  irare. 


,  .    TEE  EH-GLISH  HOLIDiT. 

Each  loinstrel  hand  mnst  foodlr  greet 
Totm^  Sprins,  the  redolent  andeweet; 
All  voices  haU  the  breezy  halm, 
The  peeping  leaf,  and  golden  palm. 
The  freshened  ai:aBS  and  deepening  ekj 
Wake  hope  and  hght  in  he^  and  eye ; 
And  cold  B  the  Ijre  that  does  not  own 
A  richer  hreathing  in  its  tone. 
Oh!  doubly  welcome  cheering  Spring, 

The  climbing  aun  and  budding  s])rajj 
Aad  why  ?  because  they  ever  brmg 

A  common  English  Holiday. 

May  blesainga  foil  upon  the  hour 

When  Freedom  takes  the  sovereign  power: 

When  the  swarth  brow  maj'  wi;iu-  a  smile 


Some  few  may  loathe  the  merry  din, 
Deeming  blithe  laughter,  deaclly  s" 


Yet  think,  their  liTes  of  toil  and  gloo 

But  rarely  meet  a  sunny  ray ; 
And  none  perchance  that  e'er  iUiune. 

So  brightly  as  a  Holiday. 

Such  hours,  such  days,  too  soon  are  o'er. 
Too  few ! — ah !  would  that  they  were  nore  I 
The  outburst  of  a  miUiou'e  miith 
la  the  most  grateful  sound  on  eajth. 
Shade  to  hia  name— woe  to  his  breast^ 
"Whose  selfish  aim  would  strive  to  wrest 
And  trample  down  their  sacred  rigbt 
With  tyrant  zeal  and  iron  might ! 
Hail  to  the  festal  wide  and  tree. 

And  ne'er  may  charter  know  decay ; 
That  ratifies  a  people's  clee. 

And  grants  an  Sfngliw  Holiday. 


A  EIVER  THOUGHT. 

The  bajika  of  the  River  were  lovely  and  bright. 
As  blossoms  and  boughs  met  the  summer  noon-hghi ; 
The  moBs  hid  the  ilower,  the  tree  screened  the  moBS ; 
And  the  willow'a  thick  tresses  fell  sweeping  across. 

The  cottagers'  homes,  on  the  sumiiest  side. 

Had  hedges  of  woodbine  that  trailed  in  the  tide; 

And  the  deep-bosomed  river  rolled  merrily  by, 

While  its  banks  with  their  green  beauty  gladdeaed  the  eye. 

Bat  Time  took  hia  way  on  thoHe  green  banks  at  last, 
^  And  pulled  up  the  flowers  and  trees  as  he  passed; 
'Vstrutuhcd  his  cold hanil— the  wlite  cottage  wm  down, 
-  i  the  spriugy  moaa  withered  beneath  bis  stem  frown. 

,  and  blotted  all  trace 
ed  for  its  wiive-kissing  grace ; 
'he  Eivor — tlia.t  still  might  be  found. 


r 


^^^^^mA  TOBEST  TE0U03T. 

The  Heart,  like  that  water,  may  quicken  and  glow. 
While  rare  beauty  is  aeeo  on  the  luirowleBa  brow  j 
It  mav  gnily  eipiind  where  lova  twiueth  a  hower. 
And  ttiithfully  pictare  the  branch  and  the  flower. 

But  Time  will  soon  plough  np  the  forehead  80  eleetf 
He  will  whiten  the  dark  hair  and  wrinkle  the  cheek ; 
The  charms  that  once  dazzled  will  dazzle  no  more ; 
Bnt  the  Heart,  Hko  the  water,  shines  on  as  before. 

The  Tide  gnshea  feat,  all  as  fresh  and  as  fair 
As  it  did  when  the  alder  and  lily  were  there ; 
The  change  thiit  has  come  o'er  the  plaee  of  ita  a 
Has  not  darkened  ita  ripple  or  nairowed  its  source. 

And  the  Heart  that  is  heating  with  Nature  and  Truth 
May  outlive  some  dear  images  mirrored  in  youth ; 
Some  wrecks  may  be  loiind  it,  but  none  e'er  shall  find 
Its  deep  feeling  less  qoiek,  or  it«  yearning  tess  kind. 

Oh  I  the  ^reen  banks  may  fade,  and  the  brown  locks  turn  Yihm 
But  the  Stream  and  the  Soul  keep  their  freshness  and  light ; 
For  the  Heart  that  is  warm,  and  the  Tide  that  is  free. 
Glide  onward,  onchajiged,  te  Eternity's  sea. 


A  F0EE3T  THOUGHT. 

The  fine,  old  Oak  hath  passed  away,  its  noble  stem  hatli  alinuik, 
Till  roving  footsteps  speeding  on,  leap  o'er  the  sapless  trunk; 
Its  glory  hath  departed,  and  the  wrestler  with  the  storm 
Is  crumbled,  till  it  yields  no  home  to  keep  the  squirrel  warm ; 
But  bright,  green  mos3isclotliinKit,all  soft,  and  sweet,  and  fresh; 
As  trae  as  when  it  first  entwined  the  sapling  in  its  mesh ; 
-  It  leaveth  not  the  ruined  spot,  but  beautiful  to  see. 
It  yoameth  still  the  closer  to  the  Old  Grey  Tree. 

I  k-now  this  heart  must  wither,  and  become  as  dead  a  thing ; 
It  will  not  heed  the  winter-cloud,  nor  feel  the  sun  of  spring ; 
In  low,, decaying  solitude  this  form  cro  long  shall  fade, 
And  moulder  'neath  the  grave-dust,  like  the  tree  in  forest  glade. 
Oh-  letmehopethat  some  kind  thougbtd  will  torn  toward  myname, 
^Hf/g-/oivingCreaita  that  love  me  now  will  love  me  still  the  same; 
-Let  gentle  Memory  till  tbeAiome-NWwimJitt'L'jaed  tobe, 
-And  clmg  to  me  iflvQ  grCeamcia3iQ^VeO\a.Gte-i1twi. 
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THE  BONNIE  SCOT. 

The  bonnie  Scot !  he  hath  nae  got 

A  hame  o'  sun  an*  light ; 
His  clime  hath  aft  a  dreary  day 

An'  mony  a  stormy  night ; 
He  hears  the  blast  gae  crooning  past, 

He  sees  the  snawSake  fa' ; 
But  what  o'  that  ?    He'll  tell  ye  still, 

His  land  is  best  o'  a'. 
He  wadna  tine,  for  rose  or  vine, 

The  gowans  round  his  cot ; 
There  is  nae  bloom  like  heath  an'  broom, 

To  charm  the  bonnie  Scot. 

The  roarin'  din  o'  £ood  an'  linn 

Is  music  unco  sweet ; 
He  loves  the  pine  aboon  his  head« 

The  breckans  'neath  his  feet : 
The  lavrock's  trill,  sae  clear  and  shiiU, 

Is  matchless  to  his  ear ; 
What  joy  for  him  like  bounding  free 

To  hunt  the  fleet,  dun  deer  P 
Nae  wonder  he  sae  proudly  scorns 

A  safter,  kinder  lot ; 
He  kens  his  earth  gave  Wallace  birth ; 

Tha,t  brave  and  bonnie  Scot. 


;  •. 


OH !  COME  TO  THE  INGLE-SIDE. 


r     ■  I  « 
■  '  » 


On !  come  to  the  Ingle-side!  .  ., 


1.1 


For  the  night  is  dark  and  dre?ur ; 
The  snow  is  deep,  and  the  mountain  wide'; 

Then  stay  and  rest  thee  here.  j- 

My  board  is  simply  spread, 

I*ve  little  food  to  spare ;  1 

But  thou  shaJt  break  my  wholesome  bread, 

And  have  a  welcome  share : 
For  while  the  fagot  bums 

To  warm  my  cottage  floor, .  (^ 

They  never  ahiall  say  the  poor  maxi  \*'<vmi         /  \  j 

Apo<*reffromld8do<>T.       "  '  "''    ' 


0E>  COMB  TO  TEE  INGLE-SWR 

Then  come  to  tho  lagle-Bide, 

The  night  is  dark  and  drear; 
The  snow  is  deep,  and  the  mountoiii  wide, 

Oh !  atay  and  rest  theo  here  ! 

If  thott  seekest  the  castle  gate, 

Thongh  hroad  tha.t  gate  may  bs  > 
A  weary  time  thou'lt  I^tb  fa)  wait, 

For  it  lets  in  none  like  thee. 
If  thoii  cravQBt  fait.oc  enp 

Where  courtly  gallants  feed, 
Thou'lt  find  there  is  nor  plate  nor  cup 

For  tho  starving  Upa  of  need. 
They  have  couchea  'neath  proud  domes, 

And  downy  ones  they  are;  ,  ,      ,  ^ 

Bat  the  guests  who  sleep  have  aa  princely ,Boi 

And  carry  the  pearl  and  star.  i 

Then  come  to  my  In  gle-aide. 

For  the  night  is  dark  and  drear ;  , . 

The  anow  U  deep,  and  the  momrtam  xi^, , 
,,  Oi!  stay  and  rest  thee  lier^|!..„,fl-  ,,,1  ^^i 

If  thou  wert  rich  and  strong, 

■IwoBldliotasktJieein'i    ■■    ■    :      '  '■■■ll 
But  thy  journey  has  heen  lone  and  long,     ' 

And  thy  tattm-od  gnrlj  U  thin. 
Thy  limbs  are  stiff  with  ooid, 

Thy  hair  is  icy  white ; 
Thou  art  a  pQgrim  far  too  old 

To  face  this  bitter  night. 
Less  pity  might  there  he 

In  a  lireast  e'er  warmly  clad ; 
But  I  have  been  as  poor  as  thee, 

As  hungry  and  as  sad. 
Then  come  to  my  Ingle-side, 

The  night  is  dark  and  drear; 
The  anow  ia  deep,  and  the  mountain  wide. 

Oh  !  stay  and  rest  thee  here  ! 

See,  seethe  shaggy  hound 

Creeps  in  to  thaw  hia  coat ; 
And  a  frozen  robin  that  I  found 

Chirps  with  a  grateful  note. 
They  claim  and  have  from  me 

What  richer  hands  might  gruJge : 
4ow  right  or  wtou^  ttie  marey  ba 

r  leave  a  Gou  to  jaiRe. 


\    , 


GOR  BATS  4  yOIOK  ^ 


And  thou  shalt  sit  by  t];e  log, 

I'll  teed  thee  as  I  can ; 
,.  For  the  heart  that  cheriahes  bird  and  dog, 

Turns  not  from  suffering  man. 
Then  come  to  my  Ingle-side, 

The  night  is  dark  and  drear ; 
The  snow  is  deep,  and  the  mountain  wide, 

Oh !  stay  and  rest  thee  here ! 


GOD  HATH  A  YOIOE. 

CrOD  hath  a  voice  that  ever  is  heard 
-   In  the  peal  of  the  thunder,  the  chirp  of  ifie  bird ; 
It  comes  in  the  torrent,  all  rapid  and  strong ; 
In  the  streamlet's  soft  gush  as  it  ripples  along ; 
It  breathes  in  the  zephyr,  just  kissing  the  bloom ; 
It  lires  in  the  rush  of  tne  sweeping  smioom : 
Let  the  hurricane  whistle,  or  warblers  rejoice ; 
What  do  they  tell  thee  but  God  hath  a  voice  ? 

God  hath  a  presence,  and  that  ye  may  see 
In  .the  fold  of  the  flower,  the  leaf  of  the  tree ; 
In  the  sun  of  the  noonday,  the  star  of  the  night ; 
In  the  storm-cloud  of  darkness,  the  rainbow  of  light; 
In  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  the  furrows  of  land ; 
In  the  mountain  of  granite,  the  atom  of  sand ; 
Turn  where  ye  may,  from  the  sky  to  the  sod, 
Where  can  ye  gaze  that  ye  see  not  a  Gk)D  P  ' 


STANZAS. 

When  the  cold  tablet  bears  my  fading  name, 
Let  no  long  record  boast  its  worth  or  fame ; 
For  the  jlaui  monument  that  Truth  would  raise 
Would  give  as  much  to  censure  as  to  praise. 

Let  no  unholy  murmurs  note  my  life 
As  one  dark  scene  of  Sorrow,  Pain,  and  Strife ; 
Though  there  be  other  worlds  of  purer  bliss, 
The  heart  that's  grateM,tliaiika  *a.  GKiam^^K^- 


DAY  DEEAMS. 


..  friead  may  read,  perchanc*  a  foe, 

What  can  thoy  learn  ? — that  Joy,  ASetstma,  Tmst, 
Hate,  Scorn,  ao4  Malice,  end  in  "  duKt  to  dust." 


DAY  DREAMS. 

■Wa  ire  too  apt  to  danounoo  as  Folly  much  Ibnt  belongs  to  the  eiquiaitely 

d  to  rii^olve  tiiciueDlv>:ii  iulu  wLut  uiM  ttnued  by  tLe  luifr],  cold  wocldlmg— 
.y  dreams.' " 


Day  Dreams,  loved  Day  Dreams,  still  be  mine. 
Though  wise  ouea  mock  the  droaraer'a  breaat 

Wiadom  may  presa  with  serpent  twiner 
Till  the  cruisued  spirit  moana  for  rest. 

Though  air-piled  caatles  may  npttoldi 
The  ivealth  that  Han  ao  fiercely  craves;  ' 

Tet-iHthera  no  bright  stuff  but  gol^P 
No  mortals  riub.  but  Mammoo's  j^a-raa  P< 

We  know  our  brains  are  oft  entranced .  .  , , 
By  apella  thiit  woiikeji  while  they  Uii3; 

And  where  our  fairy  hopoa  have  danced,  ii- 
Some  witterud  rings  are  left  behind. 

Perchance  the  pearl  we  treasure  up 
As  Life's  moat  dear  and  darling  prize. 

Falls  in  some  deadly,  acid  cup 
And  melts  before  our  weepmg  eyes. 

Even  Love's  torch  may  sorely  scorch — 
The  fruit  we  pined  for  bring  the  asp ; 

And  Fancy's  wand,  snatched  from  our  haniJ, 
Be  broken  short  in  Reason's  grasp. 

Tet  who  would  spuro  the  starry  bloom 
That  cheers  the  tangled  path  we  tread; 

Because  some  blight  may  chance  to  light 
"Upon  the  flowers,  and  lay  them  dead  ? 

Day  Dreams,  ye've  ever  been  t«  me 

God-spavks  to  wa,tm  my  earthly  clay; 
Ye've  been  tlie  lea,ves  upon,  "mj  ^,t<«,  , 

That  winter  coolino'ia^^'^^'^^^' 


J 


HEBirS  MEBBY  OJSBIBTMAa  OOME  AGAIN.        Hsi 

YeVe  been  the  blessed,  pliantom  things, 

That  sung  weird  music  in  mine  ear ; 
And  freely  lent  me  angel's  wings, 

To  seek  awhile  a  rarer  sphere. 

Day  Dreams,  ye  came  all  thick  and  fair, 

When  I  went  hunting  down  the  bee ; 
And  fresh  and  beautiful  je  were. 

As  ripples  on  a  mqonht  sea. 

And  stiH  ye  haunt  me,  still  I  meet 

The  vision-joys  that  then  I  met ;  >    ^' 

My  quickest,  fullest  pulses  beat ; 

A  child — a  fool — a  dotard  yet. 

Ah !  may  ye  ever  claim  my  soul ; 
*        I  could  not  live  in  stagnant  thrall : 
Better  to  start  for  wisp-nght  goal, 
Than  run  no  spirit-raoe  at  aU. 

Up !  though  I  tread  a  dazzling  ridge, 

**  Excelsior"  is  a  noble  shout ; 
rd  chmb  on  any  rainbow  bridge. 

To  let  my  heart  look  farther  out. 

Day  Dreams,  bright  Day  Dreams,  still  be  jmine ; 

And  though  Life's  darkest  clouds  abound,. 
'Tis  bliss  to  know  that  ye  will  shine, 

And  fling  your  silver  edges  round. 


..I 


HERB'S  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  COME  AGAIN. 

Here's  merry  Ohriigtmas  come  again, 
'   With  all  it  ever  used  to  bring ; 
The  mistletoe  and  carol  strain. 
The  holly  in  the  window-pane, 
And  all  the  bloom  from  hill  and  plain 
That  Winter's  chilly  hand  can  fling. 

It  must  be  welcomed  with  a  song, 

Though  nothing  new  may  fill  the  ditty ; 

Old  fashioned  feefings  may  be  wrong. 

But  prejudice  is  very  strong, 

And  dear,  old  Christmas,  woC3^^o\oti^, 
iSiaiJ  fed  US  faitMol,  if  not  liAfeVrj- 


BEME'S  MEUBY  CHRISTMAS  COME  AGAIN.    , 

It  conies  with  roar  of  city  bells : 

It  coraoa  with,  many  a  villa^a  ohime ; 
And  many  a  village  grandam.  tella 
Of  places  wlieire  tEu  white  gkosit  dwell),     , 
Of  demoB  forms,  and  rolibers'  cells, 
•tiLtHMti  '  And  all  the  tales  for  Christina^  twiie., ',?  ,, 

Itcomea  witlunuBicintlieiiall,       _         '"'' 

Tha'.  utAxa  the  aid  laaa  in  hig  ehair ;    i    .  . 

And  tvheii  the  midnight  measures  fullt 

He'll  lead  the  blitlie^  dacce  of  oU,  ,j 

ib;'1  'n  'Spttrning  aliliB  the  ciiiiaiiey  wall, ,         ■  ■^^,'^^f 

^  And  seventy  yeara  of  wear  and  tear. 

""  (■  rtcomea  with  frohc,  feaat,  ajid  nujtTli  ,  ly, 
'  It  sinus  the  chants  it  used  to  Biug;,  ;.,,,,,[ 
And  makes  the  yulo-lwg  on  the  hoarth  ,  ,| 
An  altar-forge,  where  hnks  of  earth. 
That  bound  ajid  broke  in  strongest  girthi  •  , 
Are  welded  fast  iA.Memory'a  ring., 

.i^iere's  many  Ghristnias ;  &nd  methioka, 

Althoagh  it  seems  an  olden  story, 
III  Khere's  somerthittc  ^iteasant  in  the  ninUa 
IWOf  blue-eyed Sro  theM  Ijoils  and  blinlM,      ', ,,,, 
W'' Hocking  the  palm  that  snaps  and  shrinkB-  ■(tiV)' 
I       Above  the  tampting  pliuua  of  yiory.  ii' 

Here's  merry  Christmas;  and  it  seems  .  \ 

To  call  ba«k  Childhood  to  tlie  breast, 
With  kindly  words  and  laughiuff  screams,         .  ,- 
With  leaping  steps  that  shake  the  beams. 
With  noisy  frames  and  happy  dreams, 
And  aJl  of  Life  that's  bright  and  best.         ;  // 

Brine  fragrant  hay  with  laurel  tied;  - 

Bring  shining  chestnuts — how  we'll  roast  'fm  I 

Bring  forth  the  bowl  in  wassail  pride. 

Bring  saek  and  brown  ale,  side  by  side, 

Bring  foaming  flip  in  endless  tide, 
Bring  friends  around — and  how  we'll  toast. 'em  ! 

Here's  merry  Christmas  come  a<iain ; 

Uliiig  heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand.  i 

"  Love  one  anuther,"  was  the  strain 
Of  him  who  never  tanght  in  vain ; 
Aad  let  it  sound  o'er  hill  and  plain, 

And  rule  the  feast  in  every  laud. 


DEEBYSHIEE  DALES. 

I  SIGH  for  the  land  where  the  orange-tree  flingeth 

Its  prodigal  bloom  on  the  myrtle  below ; 
Where  the  moonlight  is  warm,  and  the  gondofier  singeth, 

And  clear  waters  take  np  the  strain  as  they  go. 

Oh !  fond  is  the  longing,  and  rapt  is  the  vision. 

That  stirs  np  my  soi3  over  Italy's  tales ; 
Bnt  thep-csew^  was' bright  as  the^r-qjjf  Ely^ian,'  ■' 

When  I  roved  in  the  sun-flood  through  Derbyshire  Dales. 

There  was  joy  for  my  eye,  there  was  balm  for  my  breathing ; 

Green  branches  above  me — ^blne  streams  ai?  ray  side : 
The  hand  of  Gifeation  seemed  proudly  bequeathmg 

The  beauty  reserved  for  a  festival  tide. 

I  was  botmd,  like  a  child,  by  some  magical  story  ^ 
Forgetting  the  "  South^'  and  "  Ionian  Valea;^' 

And  felt  that  dear  England  had  temples  of  Glory, 
Where  any  might  worship,  in  Derbyshire  Dales. 

Sweet  pass  of  the  "  Dove  I"  'mid  rock,  river,  and  dingle, 
How  great  is  thy  charm  for  the  wanderer^B  breast ! 

With  tl^  moss-girdled  towers  and  foam-jewelled  shingle. 
Thy  mountains  of  might,  and  thy  vailleys  of  rest. 

I  gazed  on  thy  wonders — ^lone,  silent,  adoring ; 

I  bent  at  the  altar  whose  **  fire  never  pales  i'* 
The  Great  Father  was  with  me — Devotion  wfta  pouring 

Its  holiest  praises  in  Derbyshire  Dales. 

Wild  glen  of  dark  "  Taddinffton" — ridi  in  thy  robing 

Of  forest-green  cloak,  witn  grey  lacing  bedight ; 
.How  I  lingered  to  \^atch  the  red.  Western  xays  probing 
'Thy 'leaB-mantled  bosom  with  lanoes  of  HgM ! 

And  ''Monsal,"  thou  mine  of  Arcadian  treasure, 
iN^eed  we  seek  for  "  Greek  Islands"  and  spioe-laden  gales. 

While  a  T?empe  like  thee,  of  enchantment  and  pleasure. 
May  be  found  in  our  own,  native,  Derbyshire  Dales  ? 

There  i^  much  in  my  Past,  bearing  waymarks  of  flowers. 

The  purest  and  rarest  in  odour  and  bloom; 
There  are  beings  and  breathings,  and  places  and  hours, 

Still  trailing  ia  roses  o'er  Memovy'B  tomb.  -.r. 


giL  THE  HAEF8  WILD  NOTES. 

■       And  wten  I  Btall  count  o'er  Uie  bliss  fhat'e  depaii^ 
And  OIJ.  Age  be  tolling  its  gorralons  tales ;  .  -■ 

aiiln     Those  days  wm  be  firat  when  tUc  kind  and  trne-heotted 

Were  nursing  my  spirit  in  Derbyaliire  Dales.  " 


» 


u 


THE  HAEP'S  WILD  NOTES.        '  ,,q 

A  ZEPHTB  breath  of  wind  is  playing,         ,  .,^^ 
So  softly  noue  oaa  trace  its  wings ;       ,  j 

And  loae  and  fitful  in  its  atraying, 

It  falls  upon  the  silver  strings.  ^    •„ 

They  ponr  an  answering  strain,  that  nBrrf 
Could  be  awoke  by  minstrel  ekiU;    '  ■     "T 

The  rarest  melody  that  ever  '     " ' 

Stirred  from  the  chords  to  bleas  and  thrill-' 

So  nob,  BO  fall,  so  jmre,  so  Aoep,    i  ,    'i 

'     '  The  lur  in  draamj  eweetnesa  flositss 
Bnt  only  apirit-handa  can  sweep 

Such  music  from  the  Harp's  wild  noti 

So  many  a  breast  whpre  music  lives, 
May  yield  a  store  of  measured  tone ; 

Fnll  many  a  burning  lay  it  gives, 
Its  rarest  breathing  still  unknown. 

The  throb  of  strange  and  holy  feeling, 
The  dearest  joy,  the  saddest  sigh, 

WiU  fill  the  soul  with  high  revealing ; 
But,  like  the  Harp-strain,  it  must  die. 

None  can  record  the  matchless  theme 
That  with  the  mystic  Wind-kiss  floats ; 

And  none  can  learn  the  Poet's  dream 
That  sjngeth  in  the  Heart's  wild  notes, ' ' 


THEEE  IS  KOTHING  IN  VAIN. 

Oh  !  prize  not  the  essence  of  Beauty  alone. 

And  disdain  not  the  weak  and  the  mean  in  our.  way; 

For  the. world  is  em  engine — tlie  Architect's  own,' 
Where  the  wheels  of  least  might  keep  the  larger  in  play. 


f 
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■  '  ■  ■  ■•►■.•. 

^Y^e  loye  the  fair  vajley.  with  bloom  in  the  shade; 

We  sing  of  green  hills — of  the  grape  and  the  gnun ; 
Bnt  be  snre  the  Creator  did  well  when  he  made 

/the  stark  desert  and  marsh— for  there's  nothing  iii  vain. 

We  may  question  the  locust  that  darkens  the  land. 

And  the  snake,  flinging-arrows  of  death  from  its  eye ; 
But  remember  they  come  from  the  Infinite  Hand, 

And  shall  Man,  in  his  littleness,  dare  to  ask  why  P 
Oh !  let  us  not  speak  of  the  **  useless"  ot''*  vile ;" 

They  may  seem  so  to  us — ^but  be  slow  to  arraign : 
From  the  savagfe  wolfs-  cry  to  iihe  happy  Kjhild's  smile, 

From  the  mite  to  the  m&mmoth,  th«re*»iiothing  in  vain. 


!/■■. 


There's  a  mission,  no  dofibt,'  iot  the  mble  in  the  dust. 

As  ttiere  is  for  the  charger,  .with  nostrils  of  pride ; 
The  sloth  and  the  newt  have  their  places  of  trust. 

And  the  agents  are  nee4ed9  for  Gqd  has  s^upplied. 
Oh  I  could  we  but  trace  the  great  meai^ng.ofALL, 

And  what  delicate  links  form  the  ponderous  chain ; 
From  the  dewdrops  that  rise^  to  the  statdropd  that  fall ; 

We  should  see  but  one  purpose,  and  nothmg  in  vain. 


'^j;;-;  :'l  -; 


DID  GOD  SO  WILL  ITP 

Did  God  so  will  it  P    Truth  is  in  the  tbike 
That  so  arraigns  the  evil  deeds  of  Man ; 
And  worshippers  at  the  Bterhdl  throne 

Will  breathe  it  forth  in  face  of  mortal  ban. 
We  note  dark  scenes  that  crowd  upon  our  ej^es; 

'Eousing  the  bosom  but  to  chafe  and  chili  it. 
Oh,  who  shaJl  gaze,  nor  feel  the  questiaii  rise— 

'  DidGolrsowiUitP 

The  Holy  Word,  typed  by  the  gentle  bird 

Of  Holy  Peace,  is  often  yelled  around 
As  a  fierce  war-cry — scaring  while  'tis  heard. 

Baiting  and  baying  where  bold  Thought  is  found. 
"  Be  merciful,"  is  the  divine  behest ; 
Priests  with  the  mission,  how  do  ye  fulfil  it  t 
'''■  'Even  as  Tyranny  and  Strife  attest — 

-     Did  God  BO  will  it? 


< 


i^  DIB  aOB  BO  WILL  IT? 

The  rad-skinned  savage  lialds  hia  huiitiag-6 
lA*. Nature's  heritage  hy  liuioan  law ;       .  ,  , 
,,  pontantwith  wliat  tfie  bush  Oind  riffor  yieli  , 

TT**  (rqgged  wigwam  and  hia  towny  eqnaw.  , 

But  the  smooth  white-face  driTea  him  back  and  baot  j 

Lot  his  voice  tell  of  Rigid,  and  Might  shall  stiU  it^ 

Till  his  free  steps  are  thrust  from  their  own  track — 

Did  God  so  will  It  P 

The  heirs  to  Fortune  eat,  drink,  laugh,  and  sleep ; 

Scarce  knowing  Winter's  cold  from  Summer's  heat  : 
Strange  contrast  with  the  lank,  piached  form^  that  ere 

With  rooHefta  heads,  and  bleedulff,  hearthieaa  feet. 
While  sated  Wealth  reclines  to  CTill  and  sip 

Where.the  fnU  feast  is  deckftd  with  flowery  fillet, 
Wonder  Cqt  Hunger  asks  with  moody  lip, 

Did  God  so  will  it  P 

Tis  a  fit  question,  when  the  coward  hand 
Deals  neeiiless  anguish  to  the  patient  brute : 

Cose,  upright  thiog  uf  olay,  thou  hadst  eomiuaiid 
To  rule,  bnt  not  to  loriare,  the  poor  muta. 

When  thou  wouldst  urge  the  brave  steed  t<i  a  task, 
Knowing  the  moatj,  inhunma  work  will  till  it, 

nearest  tfiicm  itot  th«  voice  of  Conticience  ask — 
Did  God  so  will  it? 

Crime,  clothed  in  greatness,  holds  a  wondrous  claim 
On  the  world's  tendcruasa ;  'tis  few  wUl  dare 

To  call  font  conduct  by  its  proper  name, 
\^(hfin  it  can  prowl  and  prey  in  golden  lair. 

But  let  the  ^aiqicr  aiu— "Virtue,  disgraced, 

Eears  a  high  seat,  and  Vengeance  stern  must  fill  it. 

Justice,  thy  bandage  is  not  fairly  placed— 

Did  God  BO  win  it  P 

'Tis  a  fit  question  to  be  put  to  Man 
When'he  would  trample  hearts  already  sad; 

Eecklesa  what  pressing  trials  crowd  the  span 
Of  others'  days— so  that  his  own  are  glad: 

Tis  a  broad  taxing,  but  the  chajnless  mind 

Will  dare  to  raise  the  doubtings  that  shai!  thrill  it ; 

Inquiring  oft,  'mid  factions  base  and  blind, 

DidGopaowillitP 

Who  can  look  out  npon  the  earth,  aud  sej 

Much  that  is  there,  without  a  startling  fear 
That  Man  has  darkly  set  the  Upas-tree 
Where  Nature  gave  hiia  vine's  Mi  fciita  ^  r^^r. 


THE  VTLLAOE  OHUBOE.  «J7 

Sorrow,  Oppression,  Carnage,  Madness,  Pain — 

Bead  the  world's  record — note  how  these  do  fill  it ; 
Shrink  not,  but  question  straight  with  heart  and  brain ; 

Did  God  so  will  it  P 


THE  YHiLAGE  CHUECH. 

The  village  church  is  passing  gay. 

The  beus  clang  out  in  merry  tune, 
A  flag  is  o'er  the  turret  grey, 

The  porch  holds  all  the  flowers  of  June ; 
For  Youth  and  Beauty  come  to  wed, 

With  bounding  form  and  beaming  eye — 
With  all  the  rapture  Loye  can  shed, 

And  all  the  hope  that  Gold  can  buy ; 
And  children  twine,  with  noisy  glee, 
White  favours  round  the  oyjnresa-tree. 

An  old  man  sitteth  on  a  grave ;  '       > 

His  steps  no  more  are  firm  and  fast :   ■ 
And  slenderly  his  white  locks  wave. 

As  breeze  and  butterfly  go  past. 
A  gentle  smile  lights  up  nis  face, 

And  then  he  turns  to  gaze  around ; 
For  he  has  come  to  choose  the  place 

Where  he  shall  sleep  in  hallowed  gromid: 
"  Just  by  yon  daisy  patch,"  saith  he, 
•*  'Tis  there,  'tis  there,  Td  have  it  be." 

The  bridal  hearts  in  triumph  glow. 

With  all  the  world  before  them  yet ; 
The  old  man's  pulse  beats  calm  and  slow. 

Like  sun  rays,  lengthening  as  they  set. 
They  see  the  fancied  hours  to  come ; 

lie  sees  the  real  days  gone  by : 
They  deem  the  earth  a  fairy  home ; 

He  thinks  it  well  that  man  should  die. 
Oh  I  goodly  sight — it  should  be  so — 
Youth  glad  to  stay — Age  fit  to  go ! 


LIKE  TEE  EVEEGBBEN  SO  SHALL  0,UB 
I'aiEXDSHIP  BE. 

Sous  lilceo  tlielr  lovo  to  tlie  beantiiol  rose,.  ,    |  A 
And  some  to  the  violet,  sweet  in  the  shada  ; 

But  the  Flower  Queen  dies  when  the  Sumroer  day  goes. 
And  the  blue  eye  shuts  up  when  the  Spring  blossoms  fade  1 

80  ne'U  choose  for  our  emhlem  a  stuTdiet"  thing. 
We  win  go  to  the  mountain  and  worship ,  its  tree ; 

With  a.  health  to  the  Cedar — the  Evergreen  King- 
Like  tha^t  Evergreen  so  nia.y  our  Enendahip  be. 

The  porfiime  it  carries  is  deeply  concealed. 

Not  a  breath  of  rich  scent  will  rts  hrftncliea  impart ; 
But  how  lasting  and  pure  is  the  odonr  revealed 

In  the  inmost  and  deepest  recess  of  its  heart ! 
It  groweth  in  might  ana" e53ni*th  for  long ; 

And  the  longer  it  liveth,  the  nobler  the  tree ; 
Then  a  health  to  the  Cedai— ^the  true  and  the  strong ; 

Like  the  Evergreen  eo  lUay  our  Friendship  be  1 

It  remainett  ojiseaMd  in  the  deluge,  of  Ijpht, .  1  -    • 

When  the  flood. of  the  »in-tideia  noan^aronnd; 
And  as  firmly  and  bravely  it  m.eeteth  the  night. 

With  the  storm-torrent  laden,  and  limnder-cloud  crowned. 
And  EO  shall  all  cliangiis  that  Fortune  can  bring, 

Find  our  spirits  unaltered  and  stanch  as  the  tree : 
Then  a  health  to  tie  Cedar— the  Evergreen  King — 

Like  tliat  Evergreen  so  may  our  Friendship  be ! 


"LET  KOT  THE  SUN  GO  DOWN  UPON  TOUK 


"  Fathek,  forgive  ns,"  is  our  daily  prayer, 

When  the  worn  spirit  feela  its  helpleas  dearth ; 
Yet  in  our  lowly  greatness,  do  we  dare 

To  seek  from  Heaven  what  we  refuse  on  earth. 
Too  often  will  the  bosom,  sternly  proud, 

Bear  shafts  of  vengeance  on  its  graveward  path ; 
Deaf  to  the  teaching  that  has  cried  aloud, 

"Let  not  the  Sun  go  down  upon  your  Wrath." 
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MY  OWN.  839 

We  ask  for  mercy  from  tlie  Throne  above, 

lib  mprning  worship,  and  in  vospw  'Soaig  >       = 
And  let  us  kmdly  shed  the  balm  of  love, 

To  heal  and  Boothe  a  brother's  deed  of  wrong. 
If  ye  would  crush  the  bitter  thorns  of  strife, 

And  strew  the  bloom  of  peace  around  your  path — 
If  ye  would  drink  the  sweetest  streams  of  life, 

"  Let  not  the  Sun  go  down  upon  your  Wrath.' 


0  ouu  gu  uuwu  upuu  jruux  yv  rtitiL  ' 
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Were  this  remembered,  many  a  human  lot 
'Would  find  more  blessiuffs  in  our  home  below ; 

The  chequered  world  would  lose  its  darke^lf  blot,. 

•  '  And' mortal  record  tell  much  less  of  troe'. 

TTie  sabred  counsels  of  the  Wise  impart 

No  holier  words  in  all  that  language  hath ;     ' 

For  light  divine  is  kindled,  where  the  heart 

,    Xeta  not  the  Sun  go  down  upon  it3  Wrq.th.  , 


r 
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'  MY  OWN". 

"  My  own,  my  own" — oh !  who  shall  dajre 
;  -=  '  To  sefe  thi»  seal  of  claim  on  earth ;      ' 

When  "  chance  and  change"  are  everywhere^ ,  -/ 
•  On  all  and  each  of  human  birtti  P    . 

**  My  own,  my  own"— -these  words  ai«  breath€>d 
By  the  youn^  mother  o*er  her  child: 

Her  JBiope  and  joy  about  it  wreathed^ 

Like  moss  to  wood  flower — warm  and  wild. 

**  Mv  own,  my  own'' — so  gently  sighs 
The  doting  lover  to  his  bride, 
[« <  Fmdiiig  hu  ^^j^shine  in  her  eye^  , "     7  f  T 

His  world  of  Pleasure  by  her  side. 

"My  own,  my  own"— so  gaily  sings 
The  merchant  with  extdting  lip ; 

While  the  strong  Eastern  pinion  brings ' 
The  heavy  freight  and  gallant  ship. 

•'My  own,  mv  own"— the  miser  cries, 
;  ' .  -    O'er  tarnished  dross  and  parchment  fold ; 
Chained  where  his  cumbrous  coffer  lies. 
With  hand  all  close,  and  hedrt  all  cold. 


WRITTEN  FOB  THE^SffSimELB  EXHIBITION.  Sim 

Wlio  shdill  presaittie  with  boasting  hatoA-  ' 

^0  trace  such '  words  on  aught  below  ! 
It  is  but  writin;^  On  the  feand,  -^ 

Where  troubled  wuters  ebb  ahd  flow. ' 

Oiir  >*  tale^nts*'  are  but  held  in  ti4ist,    ■,' 

'  Grasp  them  as  closely  as  wp  -will  ^ 
And  draughts  that  swinv  with  hi^he^t  Jfrrm, 

The  lightest  touch  will  setve  to  spiU. 

**  My. own,  my  own"— rolb  1.  who  gn^^P  ;dpe 
•1*nu8  to  4ety  Paw,  Wop^  and  feii^fe ; ]^^ 

When  chance  andxjiange  are  every  where, 
And  Death  walks  hand-in-hand  wiih  Life  P 


S  WEItTEK  FOS  THU  SlMFFIELD  MECHANICS' 

EXmBITI0N,.I816.,  .    /f 

The  ice-bound  tid^,.  with  currents,  pent  Ipen^h, 
Is  stagnant,  dreary,  dull,  and  sad  as  peatK: 
Black,  frowning  clouds  hang  like  a  pall  unfurled 
Above  the  source  whose  Commerce  .aids  a^i^qrld. 
The  Biver' 8 frozen— 'Qpad  the  **  outward  ljoi:pa4" 
Lies  like  a  coffin  in  the  ice-grave  rounij, .  ;,,,  ^ 

:■'..■  ^  ■ '  .  ,  ■  ^  . ,  ; 

The  stripling  boy  with  dust-polluted  skin, 
Hears  no  soft  bubble-plash  to  tempt  him  in;. 
The  famished  curlew,  fluttering  far  to  seek 
For  water,  falls  with  stiff,  unmoistened  beak; 
And  vernal  bloom  that  fain  would  deck  the  bank, 
Crushed  by  the  chill  breath,  leaves  a  cheerless  blank. 

But  see  i  the  summer  sun  with  glo%ving  beam 
Flings  radiant  warmth  upon  the  torpid  stream ; 
The  debse  and  blackened  mass  is  seen  no  more — 
Life  stirs  the  waters — Joy  is  on  the  shore ; 
And  fast  and  fresh  the  tide  goes  rolling  by, 
Beneath  the  glory  of  a  cloudless  sky. 

The  laden  bark  hastes  onward  with  her  freight : 

Destined  to  cheer  some  lone  and  distant  state : 

ThjB  growing  children  loiter  by  the  side, 

W^TChitag  the  waves  that  sparkle  as  they  glide ; 

"Wading  knee-deep,  to  touch  the  lily's  "brim,''' 

Till  bold  in  fiCoji^M^hey  pltmge-^strik^  (Mat— and  swim. 


^^  "BONSTB,  aWEET  ROBIN." 
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The  bird,  whose  aoft  notes  hail  Affection's  neat,       ^ 
Comes  nig-h  to  drink,  ftnd  Ifive  itn  downy  breast ; ' ' '  ', 
The  buds  that  spring,  burst  forth  with  douper  Iraej  |','^ 
With  awooter  porf ame,  and  tt  richer  dew ; 
And  the  pure  Rivor,  spreading'  a3  it  goee ; 
Bears  Health  and  LoTcKnesa  where'er  it  flows. 

Knowledge,  bri^dit  Knowledge,  so  thj  snnmnat 
And  leave  anchained  the  Spirit-atream  divine. 
Knowledge,  fair  Knowledge,  'tis  alone  thy  raj 
Can  melt  tile  bara  of  mortal  ice  away; 
Thy  honest  aunshine  only  can  nnbind 
The  hard,  cold  fetters  freezing  up  the  JiThid; 
Letting  the  tide  of  Intellect  run  free 
With  clear,  strong  gnsh  to  the  Eternal  Sea. 

Pair  Knowledge  pleads  the  Universal  Cause  j 
Truth  in  her  language— Justice  in  her  laws: 
Leading  rade  Ignorance  with  gentle  hand 
To  join  Creation's  highest,  noblest  baud. 
Loudly  proclaiming  tliat  her  hamblest  halls 
Aid  Peace  and  Virtue  more  than  prison  walls. 
There  wo  do  list  the  teachings  that  iiiijiart 
Strength  to  the  brain,  and  Goodness  to  the  heait  Jt-  ,  , 
There  do  we  gftjn  the  wisdom  that  buatowa    ,.,,„„  n^a- 
Balm  for  out  own,  and  care  for  others'  woea;    ,.,„,(  ]|; 
There  do  we  learn  to  prizetba  mercii^d  sfnt,  i   u  i 

And  hail  the  Giver  with  a  glad  eontrnt ; 
And  aii  must  bless  the  Temple  that  is  raised 
Where  Man  grows  happier,  while  God  ia  praised. 


"BONNIE,  SWEET  ROBIN"  IS    "NAE  DEAD 
AND  GANE." 


On !  say  not  in  sadness,  the  Bard  has  departed,  ( 

While  Memory  thus  is  enshrining  hia  name;  ' ' 

For  the  perfume  hia  chaplet  of  bay-leaves  imparted, 

Livts  fi'iwrantly  jet  in  the  breathing  of  Fame. 
While  we  think  of  him  over  the  "  crimson-tipped  flower;" 

While  we  chant  forth  his  soul  in  the  "  Bannockbum"  stnunj 
While  wo  bend  to  his  har|i  as  we  do  at  this  hour;  .   I 

Oh!  "Bonnie,  sweet  Eobin"  is  "nae  dead  and  gane,"      i    ■-'■ 


aiV  UIjJJ  TUJNJU.  .:i»ft3 

His  love-plaonis  in  exquisite  tenderness  breakings  < 

Still  fall  on  our  ear  as  tlie  dew  on  the  earth; 
His  songs  of  proud  honesty  still  are  awaking 

Man's  sense  of  the  greatness  that  springeth  from  Worth. 
While  rare  "Tarn  O'Shanter"  calls  smiles  to  ourfiices; 

While  "  ]}£ary  in  heaven"  brings  something  of  pain; 
While  "  Puir  Maillie"  is  mourned,  and  "  Twa  Doga"  keep  their 
places ; 

Oh  I  Bonnie,  sweet  Robin"  is  "nae  dead  and  gane."  ^^ 

It  is  bitter  to  know  we  must  tell  a  dark  stoiy, 

Of  poverty  thrusting  him  on  to  his  grave; 
That  ne  struggled  with  Sorrow  while  working  for  Glory : 

A  toiler — a  victim — but  never  a  slave. 
Yet  his  spirit  now  seemeth  to  hover  beside  us ; 

The  sepulchre-stone  was  laid  o'er  him  in  vain;    .      .  m 
He  is  here  as  God's  teacher,  to  prompt  and  to  guide^  .xw-; 

And  "  Bonnie,  sweet  Robin"  is  "  nae  dead  and  gane.!' 

He  lighted  the  beacon  that  burneth  for  eyerf         .  :     ,  * 

He  opened  the  well-spring  that  cannot  dry  up ; 
He  poured  Truth  in  the  chalice  he  left  us,  and  never    .  ;  • 

Shall  noble  Humanity  turn  from  the  cup. 
While  we've  hearts  in  our  bosoms  that  know  how  to  cherish 

The  hands  that  unfasten  the  world's  heayy  chain-Tr    = 
Till  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful  utterly  perish,  .  •  . 

Oh !  *'  Bonnie,  sweet  Robin"  is  "  nae  dead  and.ga^e.7 


■f 


AN  OLD  TUNE. 
To . 

Dost  thou  remember  when  we  roved  in  Rummer's  slowing  prime, 
While  Friendship's  sacred  beUs  rung  out  a  soft  and  merry  chime  P— 
Dost  thou  remember  where  we  stood  beneath  the  old  elm-bougji)s, 
With  laughing  speech  upon  our  lips  and  mirth  upon  our  brows  P — 
Dost  thou  remember  singing  there,  in  low  and  fitful  tone, 
A  melody  of  bygone  days— one  of  sweet  Nature's  own  P  , '  ^  * 

Dost  thou  remember,  Lady,  when  the  topmost  leaf  was  gi^en, , , 
Hushing  the  ringdove  overhead,  with  "  Jock  o'  Hazeldean  P" 

Oh,  little  didst  thou  know  the  spell  that  old  tune  had  for  me ; " ' 
A  mist  came  o'er  the  broad,  blue  air,  a  dimUess  round  the  tree  f  ^ 
I  knew  the  branch  was  still  as  bright,  I  knew  the  sky  yras  ejea"r ; 
But  I  was  breathing  throagh  a  sigh,  and  gazing  throt^h  a  tear. 


344  A  BONO  FOB  THB  DOQ, 

That  old  tune  brouRlit  a  busy  crowd  of  sliadowa  to  my  aide  )■ 
It  flung  a  narrow  lioadgate  bftck  that  let  in  filemory'e  tide. 
Qnick  yiBiuna  came  n]ton  my  heart  of  ail  ttat  once  had  Loei  . 
Wliea  other  lips  anehajued  my  ear  with  "  Jock  o'  HaaeldeanJ' 

I  knew  Afifeiltion'a  lonely  dove  etill  dwelt  within  my  treast,  ■ 

And  deemed  that  it  had  ceaaad  to  misB  the  one  that  cheered  and  bleased; 

I  knc-w  ita  raomTiful  note,  liill  lon^.  had  been  acutely  deep, 

But  thouglit  the  dark,  crey  wing  of  Time  had  nestled  it  to  eleep  : 

Not  80,  not  ao ;  that  old  tuao  bore  my  spint  on  ita  breath. 

Back  to  the  daya  wbeu  Hope  and  Joy  made  Life  ti  WildflowCf  Wreath ; 

It  bore  me  to  the  rudi?,  pnrch  seat  benind  the  wondhiriB  sOTeeav 

Where  many  a  anramer  night  [  heard  sweet  "  Jock  o'  Hazeldean." 

It  called  up  kind  and  gsntle  eyes,  whose  slinces  fell  on  mme. 
Like  the  soft  moon  that  looketli  down  to  hid  the  dew-fCPWs  sKiiie ; 
It  raised  again  ihe  horaaged  forni,  it  lironght  the  placid  amile  i 
Till  the  electric  flash  of  Pain  laid  waste  my  fairy  pile. 
Lady  I  I  know  thou  lovest  me — but  scarcely  canst  thon  tell 
How  bitl«rly  this  lirain  <mn  throh,  liow  fast  these  neart-stringa  Bwd^ 
As  lilight-winda  wither  up  the  flower,  yet  do  their  work  unsee^ 
So  didst  thou  smite  my  glowing  aoul  with  "  Jock  o'  Haaeldea 

That  old  tune  taught  me  still  to  feel  how  weak  and  friil  a  tlfl 
This  boBomlB,  in  faCaofatI  that  BeoBon's aid  can  bring,  ,• 

And  had  1  lingered  by  thy  aide,  perchance  thon  mightst  have  smiled, 
To  find  me  aa  a  harp  unstrung,  and  weepinii  like  a  child. 
Lady  1  I  know  thou  lovest  me — let  others  chant  the  striun, 
Dut  di:)  not  thou  e'er  Hing  to  nie  that  ballad-lay  a^ain  \ 
J'lir  sumL'thiujr  ia  thy  earnest  tones,  probing  where  wounds  have  been. 
Reminds  me  of  a  mother's,  voice  in  "Jock  o  Hazeldean." 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  DOG. 

A  SoNO  for  tho  Dor,  ay,  a  song  from  the  heart : 
Let  the  eensitive  leaf  of  man's  vanity  start; 
But  a  Song  for  the  D(^  shall  be  merrily  trolled. 
As  the  meed  of  the  honeat,  the  fond,  and  the  bold. 

Ye  heira  to  a  bright  immortality  born. 
Oh !  lift  not  yonr  heads  in  the  triumph  of  scorn ;  j 

Take  Borne  heed  how  ye  sneer  at  the  cnr  o'er  his  Ijone,  .  i 
Whose  good  work,  fairly  weighed,  might  outbalanee  yoM  own. 


A  80NO  FOB  THE  DOCk  SI0 

Come  hither,  blind  pilgrim,  say  who  is  thy  guide? 

No  son  of  proud  reason  is  found  at  thy  side  i 

Ho^  is  it  thou  darest,  all  sightless,  to  roani> 

And  canst  track  out  the  pathway  safe  back  to  thy  hoxoe  P.    i  <  7 

"  *Tis  my  Dog  that  I  trust  to,"  the  darkened  one  ones,    ,  .  : 

'  •;  f*=And  he  ministers  well  to  my  visionless  eyes ;             .. .     :  » 

He  leadeth  me  gently,  and  heralds  my  feet  „  T 
'  Through  the  world's  busy  mob,  and  the  city's  long  street. 

:  '  "Ah I  where  is  another,  whose  patience  and  care  ..! 

Would  endure  so  unwearied,  the  task  and  the  fa,re  ?  '  i 

'    'Tie  my  Dog  that  I  trust  to,  and  ne'er  can  I  find          ,  ,  !       .. 

Such  a  friend  to  the  palsied,  the  poor,  and  the  blind.** 

Bigfid-limbed  traveller,  mounting  the  peak. 

With  the  blood  curdling  fast  in  thy  heart  and  thy  cheek ;  , ; 

Thine  eyelids  are  heavy — ^thy  breathing  grows  deep,  •  .  '  .  '. 

And  sleep  hath  come  over  thee — terrible  sleep.   .         '  .  ' ' 

Who  shall  discover  thy  snow-curtained  bed  P  :      . "  ' ' 

•  Who  shall  stand  up  between  thee  and  the  dead  P       '        /       '' 
Who  shall  tear  off  the  cold  wrap  from  thy  form. 
And  call  loudly  for  help  through  the  shnek  of  the  storm  p 

It  is  not  Man's  footstep — ^that  ne'er  would  have  found  thee ;     ■ 
It  is  not  Man's  hand — ^that  would  ne'er  have  unbound  thee=; '  '■ 
It  is  not  Man's  wisdom — his  powers  had  failed — 
'Tis  the  Dog  that  has  come  where  the  man  would  have  quailefd. 

"    The  lisping  child  snatches  the  blossom  and  brake 

That  spring  by  the  side  of  the  blue-bosomed  lake ;  .  ■  .     .  ■ 

Till,  heedless  with  laughter,  he  slips  from  the  brink, 
And  a  horror-struck  mother  beholdeth  him  sink. 

But  hark — ^there's  a  plunge ;  a  brave  diver  is  out, 
Whose  ready  zeal  needs  no  encouraging  shout ; 
'Tis  the  Newfoundland  playmate — the  soulless,  the  mute — 
And  God's  beautiful  image  is  saved  by  the  brute. 

There's  one  that  is  keeping  the  wide-scattered  flock ;  ~   \ 
Now  pacing  the  moorland,  now  perched  on  the  rock ; 
Now  quietly  watching  the  lambs  at  their  play ; 
Now  arrestmg  their  steps  that  would  wander  away. 

He  rules,  as  all  should  rule,  with  merciful  peace  ; 
He  preserveth  the  sheep,  yet  he  covets  no  fleece ; 
He  w  true  to  his  charge  when  the  red  sun  gets  up ; 
lEe  is  thwe  when  night  closes  the  gold-blazoned  cup. .     . 


16  "  DOITT  YOXr  BEMEMBEB  ?"     ^^^ 

His  master  Toay  eonjnre  some  Io?e- whispered  dream;  ' 
He  may  rovo  in  the  shade — he  may  rest  by  the  streaia-— 
He  may  pillort-  his  head  on  the  lieath- cove  red  steep  ;^ 
If  the  Dog  is  awake— why,  tlie  shepherd  may  sleep. 

"Toicks!  yoioka,  tally-ho  !"  and  away  ruBh  glad  meuj 
Over  hill,  -hedge,  nod  furrow — through  eopae,  vole<  axidt  gltin 
"  Haik  fiffward  1" — on,  on,  with  a,  cfteer,  and  a  bbnnd. ; 
Bat  Mao,  mighty  creatnre,  most  trust  to  tha  ftoimij.    '  - 

"Up  !  up  !■  with  the  harrel,  the  pheasant  is  nigh  j     ,      ,  j 
"  Quick,  (juick,  to  the  shoulder — he  rieea,  let  fly  ;'*   .  . 
The  bird's  in  the  bag  ;  but  who  will  not  oonfeait,    ,    j.i  V 
'Twas  the  noso  of  old  Pouto  insured  tlie  sucoeafl:?  .,  ^.. 

'  'All  weary  and  lonely  the  beggar  ^oes  by, 

No  kind  home  t.)  expect  bim,  no  friendly  hand  Ugh  ;   i/ 
But  among  all  the  Borrows  that  misery  deals. 
We  may  see  the  starved  enr  cter  clpae  at  Lis  beela.. 

The  one  who  for  yeare  has  been  miased  in  his  place. 
May  return  -with  strange  shadows  of  time  on  his  fece  i  ' 
Old  friends  ha,Tc  forgotten  the  wanderijig  boj^.  ' 

But  tho  old  Dog  remomljerH,  and  hails  hint  with  joy. '    ' ' 

bj..,i^V|a't^)b^altli  t|a,tbe  BioJ^-the  honest,  old  Tray; 
Tte  watchman  of  ni^^ht,  the  companion  of  day; 
And  B.  Song  for  the  Dog  shall  be  merrily  trolled 
Aa  the  meed  of  the  faithful,  the  fond,  and  tho  bold. 


"DON'T  YOU  REMEMBER?" 

Onl  these  are  the  words  that  eternally  «tt«r 

The  spell  thai  ia  seldom  cast  o'er  us  in  vain ; 
With  the  wings  and  the  wamd  of  a  fairy  they  flutter. 

And  draw  a  chazmed  oirdo  abont  ua  again. 
We  return  to  the  spot  where  our  Infancy  gambolled  j 

We  linger  once  more  in  the  haantfl  of  our  Youth ; 
We  re-tread  where  young  Passion  first  steaJtliily  rambled, 

And  wliispers  are  heard  ftiU  of  Nature  and  Truth, 

Saying,  "  Don't  you  Semember?" 

We  treasure  the  picture  where  Colour  seems  breathing 

In  lineaments  mocking  a  long-worshipjwd  face; 
Wo  are  prond  of  some  tieas  in.  r  dnain  of  close  wreathing, 
And  gold-linka  of  Optit  ate  ^oot  \n\\B-^«.E,fc. 


JOT'  OLD  OOMFJmONS.  »  5»fc 

Oh !  what  is  the  secret  that  giveth  them  power     . 

To  fling  out  a  star  on  our  darkest  of  ways  P 
'Tis  the  tone  of  Affection — Life's  holiest  dower — 

That  murmurs  about  them,  and  blissfully  says,    . 

"  Don't  you  Eemember  P" 

The  voice  of  Old  Age,  while  it  tells  some  old  story, 

Exults  o'er  the  taJe  with  fresh  glee  in  the  breast ; 
As  the  haze  of  the  twilight  e'er  deepens  the  glory 

Of  beams  that  are  fast  going  down  in  the  west. 
When  the  friends  of  our  boyhood  are  gathered  arotmd  us, 

The  spirit  retraces  its  wild-flower  track ; 
The  heart  is  still  held  by  the  strings  tbat  first  bound  -aa. 

And  Feeling  keeps  singing,  while  wandering  back, 

"  Don't  you  Bemember  P" 

When  those  whom  we  prized  have  departed  for  ever, 

Yet  perfume  is  shed  o'er  the  cypress  we  twine ; 
Yet  fond  recollection  refuses  to  sever, 

Ajid  turns  to  the  Past^  like  a  saint  to  the  dirinje. 
Praise  carved  on  the  marble  is  often  deceiving ; 

The  gaze  of  the  stranger  is  all  it  may  claim ; 
But  the  strongest  of  love,  and  the  purest  of  grieving,- 

Are  heard  when  lips  dwell  on  the  missing  one's  name, 

Saying,  •*  Don't  you  Eememter  P" 


MY  OLD  COMPANIONS. 

My  heart  has  yearned,  like  other  hearts. 
With  all  the  fervour  Youth  imparts; 
And  all  the  warmth  that  Feeling  lends 
Has  freely  cherished  "  troops  of  friends." 
A  change  has  passed  o'er  them  and  me. 
We  are  not  as  we  used  to  be ; 
My  heart,  like  many  another  heart. 
Sees  Old  Companions  all  depart. 

I  mark  the  names  of  more  than  one, 

But  read  them  on  the  cold,  white  stone ; 

And  steps  that  followed  where  mine  led. 

Now  on  the  far-off  desert  tread ; 

The  world  has  warped  some  souls  away. 

That  onjce  were  honest  as  the  day ; 

Some  dead — some  wandering — some  untrae-*- 

Ahl  Old  CompanioBisaTeWt^Q^. 


MY  OLD  COMFANIOKS. 

But  tbere  are  green  trees  on  the  lull. 
And  bine  flag*  sweeping' o'er  llie  nil, 
Anil  there  are  daisies  peeping  out. 
And  dogrose-blussOms  rotind  about, 
Ta  were  my  friaiids,  "  long,  loftg  ago," 
The  first,  bright  friends  1  aoagljt  to  knoifjJ 
Aad'veli  ye  eatao — rove  where  l.nrill, 
Hy  Old  OompauiouS]  laithi'aL  atilL 

And  thete  are  Bnnbeftnis,  rich  naid  fair. 
As  cheering  aa  tbey  over  were ;  i 
Aod  th«ro  nro  fresh  -vvindfi  playing  niglt 
Aa  froely  aa  in  Ham  gone  by. 
The  Inrds  coaie  eingiug  aa  of  yore, 
The  wates  yet  ripple  to  tba  Bhore; 
Howe'er  1  feel — where'er  I  range.i 
These  Old  Companiuns  never  change. 

Tm  glad  I  learnt  to  love  the  ttiuiBB 
That  PortuBe  fteither  takes  nor'nrings; 
I'm  glad  niy  spirit  learnt  to  |iTize 
TtTie  smiling  face  of  sunny  sties  i 
"Twaa  well  I  clasped  with  dotJnB  hand 
The  bahcy  hedge-dowOTS  ofthe'lBfnd : 
"ToratiHyelTTe  in  frimdahip  snre. 
My  Old  Companions,  fair  and  pnro. 

ThoDgh  strong  may  be  the  ties  wo  mate. 
The  strongest  mortal  tie  may  break ; 
Though  warm  the  lips  that  woo  ua  now. 
They  may  perchance  forswear  the  vow. 
.  We  see  pale  Death  and  envious  Hate, 
-  Pling  shadows  on  Life's  dial-plate ; 
Moting  the  hours  when  dark  sands  glide. 
And  Old  Companions  leave  oar  side. 

Bot  be  we  sad,  or  be  we  gay, 

With  tb-ick  eurls  bright,  or  tliin  locks  grej; 

We  never  find  the  spring  bloom  meet 

Our  meseuce  with,  a  smile  lees  sweet. 

Oh !  I  am  glad  I  learnt  to  love 

The  tangled  wood  and  cooing  dove ; 

For  tliei^e  will  ho,  in  good  or  ill, 

My  Old  Companions,  changeless  still. 


•  TO  WHXIAM  THOM, 

THE  IKVEEUKY  POET,  , 
.  pTritten  after  Beading  his  POenw.] 

'  Ob  I  mj  becnt  ia  aching,  Willie, . 

Aiid  mine  eye  forgedLs  to  shine ; 
Heavy  Bigha  are  breaking,  Willie, 

From  tnis  trembling  hreaat  of  mine. 
Thon  hast  caaaed  tlie  gentle  woe, 

Thcra  hast  wronght  it  all,  Willie  ; 
Thon  hast  bid  my  bosom  tbroe,    ' 

And  my  hot  tear  fall,  Willie: 
Oh !  that  I  were  .losa  like  thee;. 
Then  thia  angtiiafa  would  not  be.  ' 

O'er  thy  dranght  of  sorrow,  Willie, 
I  have  hung  with  suiilelesB  lip ; 

■  The  ci^>  is  Bad  to  borrow,  Wilhe, 

Tet  a  kindred  one  ivill  aip. 
Thy  spirit,  like  tha  willow,  grievea 

In  freah  and  fragrant  euit,  Willie; 
With  beauty  in  its  drooping  leavea, 

And  strength  about  its  toot,  Willie  s 
A  spirit  every  breeze  may  shake, 
Bnt  not  a  thousand  tempeats  break. 

Thou  hast  oft  been  smitten,  Willie, 
With  a  hard  and  stunning  blow ; 

Truth's  rough  hand  has  written,  Willie, 
,  Lines  of  angnish  on  thy  brow. 

Death  and  Want,  with  goading  might, 
Have  bowed  thee  to  the  earth,  Willie ; 

■  But  darkest  mines  mil  give  to  light 

Tie  gem  of  matchleHs  worth,  Willie; 
And  thus  thy  lay  of  rarest  power 
Has  sprang  from  Misery's  hopdeu  hour. 

Though  th  J  harp  is  lonely,  Willie, 

It  has  strings  so  sweet  and  deep. 
That  honest  nature  only,  Willie, 

Could  have  taught  thee  how  to.  sweep. 
ITeaththe  weavePs  lowly  roof. 

Bravely  bast  thou  done,  Willie; 
Blending  with  thy  warp  and  woof. 

Beam-threads  of  the  sun,  Willie, 
That  will  shed  a  faaeleas  ray 
When  yoa  and  I  have  paaaei  awo^. 


Take  this  leaf  (rflanrd.  Willie—  ll] 

Brighter  ones  to  tbee  belong ; 
Yet  taou  wilt  not  quarrel,  Willie, 

With  a  Bister's  greeting  aonff. 
I  cannot  biuii  with  worldly  cliams, 

I  cannot  give  thee  wealth,  Willie ; 
But  i  can  bleBs  tbee  for  thy  stroins. 

And  \vish  thee  Peace  and  Health,  Willie:'' 
And  hold  thee  as  a  sliining  one — 
Poor,  but  God's  high-hearted  son. 


AUTUMN  THOUGHTS. 

Look  ont,  lookout;  tkore  are  shadowig  about; 

The  foreat  ie  donning  its  doublet  of  brown ; 
The  willow-tree  sways  with  a.  gloomier  ilomt. 

Like  a  beautiful  face  with  a  gathering  frown  I 
'Tia  true  we  all  know  that  aumruer  must  go, 

That  the  swallow  will  ne  ver  stay  long  in  our  ea 
Yet  we'd  rather  be  watching  the  cowshp  blow, 

Than  be  counting  the  colours  of  Autumn  leavea  ! 

Look  hi^h,  look  high,  there's  the  lace- winged  fly, 

Thinkuig  he'a  king  of  a  fairy  realm  ;  , 

As  he  swings  with  delight  on  the  gossamer  tie, 

Tliat  is  linked  'raid  the  boughs  of  the  son-tipped  elm 
Alaa  !  poor  thing,  the  first  rustle  will  bring 

The  pillars  to  dust,  where  youi-  pleasure-clue  weaves  ; 
And  many  a  spirit,  like  thine,  will  cling 

To  hopes  that  depend  upon  Autumn  leaves ! 

Look  low,  look  low ;  the  night  gusla  blow 

And  the  restless  forms  in  hectic  red 
Come  whirling  and  sporting  wherever  we  go  i 

Lighter  in  danoing,  as  hearer  the  dead! 
Oh  !  who  has  not  seen  rare  hearts,  that  have  been 

Painted  and  panting,  in  garb  that  deceives ; 
Dashing  gaily  aJong  in  their  fluttering  sheen 

With  Despair  at  the  core,  like  Autumn  leaves! 

Look  on,  look  on ;  mom  breaketh  upon 

The  hedgerow  boughs,  in  their  withering  hue  ; 
The  distant  orchard  ib  salk™  Mid  ^  " 
But  the  apple  and  iwit,  gteo-m-tv 


WILT  THOU  BE  TBTUE  ?  ^>. 

Oh !  well  it  will  be  if  our  Hfe,  like  the  tree, 

Shall  be  found,  when  Old  Time  of  gre^en  beanty  bereaves, 
With  the  fruit  of  good  works  for  the  planter  to  see 

Shining  out  in  Truth's  harvest,  through  Autumn  leaves ! 

Merrily  pours,  as  it  sings  and  soars. 

The  wesi  wind  over  the  lands  and  seas , 
Till.it  i^ys  in  the  forest  and  moans  and  roars. 

Seeming  no  longer  a  mirthful  breeze ! 
So  music  IS  blest,  till  it  meeteth  the  breast 

That  is  probed  by  the  strain,  while  the  mourner  grieves, 
To  think  it  was  sung  by  a  loved  one  at  rest ; 

Then  it  comes  like  the  sweet  wind  in  Autumn  leaves ! 

Not  in  an  hour  are  leaf  and  flower 

Stricken  in  freshness,  and  swept  to  decay ; 
By  gentle  approaches,  the  frost  and  the  shower 

Make  ready  the  sap- veins  for  falling  away  ! 
And  so  is  Man  made  to  as  peacefully  fade^  ... 

By  the  tear  that  he  sheds,  and  the  sigh  that  he  heaves ; 
For  he's  loosened  from  earth  by  each  tnal-cloind'a  shade. 

Till  he's  willing  to  go,  as  the  Autumn  leaves ! 

Look  back,  look  back,  and  youTl  find  the  track 
'  Of  our  human  steps  strewn  thickly  o'er 
With  J^py's  dead  leaves,  all  dry  and  black ; 

And  eveiT  year  still  flinging  more. 
But  the  soil  is  fed  where  the  branches  are  shed,  - 

For  the  furrow  to  bring  forth  fuller  sheaves ; 
And  so  is  our  trust  in  the  Future  spread 
; ,  Ja  the  gloom  of  Mortality's  Autumn  leaves  I 


';; 


WILT  THOU  BE  TBUE? 

INSCEtBBD  TO  — . 

"  Wna?  thou  be  trrie  P"  we  ask  it  of  the  flower      i 
That  decks  our  garland  in  the  festive  scene ; 

But  leaives  that  faU  before  the  parting  hour 
Mock  us,  and  tell  how  vain  tne  words  have  been, 

"  Wilt  thou  be  true  P" 

"Wilt  thou  be  true  P"  we  ask  it  of  the  billow. 
And  launch  our  bark  upon  the  crystal  jtide ; . 

But- many  a  sea- weed  shroud  and  coral  pillow 
Have  met  the  lips  that  trusted  wlule  tbey  crie^^ 


MEST. 

"  Wi]t  thou  be  true  P"  we  ask  it  of  the  heaven 
That  akine3  all  jiure  auJ  beomiug  tin  onr  waj : 

But  clouds  tliat  Kiitlier,  ijark  and  tltttuder'rivBn, 
Bid  na  regret  mat  e'er  we  aakei  the  my, 

"  Wilt  tiuMibe  true  P*i 

"■Watthnube  traeP"  oh!  ask  it  of  my  boiom. 
Let  thy  warm  fiiith  believe  Affection's  sieh ; 

Aad  thou  shalt  find  it  sliame  the  Bcented  blo88om. 
The  sparkling  ocean,  and  the  smiling  sky, 
"For  it  id'--' 


kW*r«. 


REST. 


BEST]  Bweet  Eest,  mellifluotts  Eeat, 
The  tree  of  Life's  sfift,  coahat'a  nest 
"Word  that  falls  on  mortal  grief 
Afi  night-dew  on  the  pajchlng  leaf  ;- 
They  who  fain  would  nave  thee  aeal 
Let  Wisdom  whisper-in  their  ear. 
Graap  not  with  a  greedy  hand 
AtnSefislgoHdi-lfertllelaAai  " 
Seek  "  enoDgh,"  but  mind  thy  touch 
Bhnas  the  cancer  of  "too  mnoh,"  ; 

Fortune's  fruit  is  blissful  fare, 
While  we  ask  a.  modest  share ; 
But  when  wo  have  gathered  in 
All  we  can  with  semsli  sin, 
We  shall  find  some  oozing  gall 
From  "  Discord's  apple,    touting  all. 
Spread  what  serveth  for  onr  food. 
And  the  ripe  store  keepeth  good ; 
Bnt  luscious  pulp  and  bloomy  scent. 
Unduly  piled,  will  soon  ferment. 
Few  HeBi>erian  houghs  are  caught. 
Whose  fruit  is  flavoured  as  we  thoutrht ; 
And  wise  Content  must  rule  the  breast 
Where  Earth's  riches  bring  us  "  Eest." 

Love  not  as  the  thonghtless  lovo  ! 
Affection  is  the  emblem  dove. 
Whose  sacred  wings  are  ever  spread 
In  glory  o'er  the  Mater's  head. 
Passion  burns— but  such  fierce  light 
Marks  n,ot  TroWa 
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KE8T.  ^^ 

J  • 

Pride  may  vow  and  offer  up 

The  soul-pledffe  in  a  poisoned  cup ;  ^; 

The  lips  may  learn  to  lie  with  grace, 

And  snrinking  heart  show  eager  face ; 

But  Love,  true  Love,  that  guides  and  cheers 

Through  dazzling  joys  and  blinding  ieavir : 

^he  Love  that  will  not  sell  itself 

lFo]r  gaudy  rank  or  shining  pelf — 

This,  this  Love,  onlv  is  the  guest. 

Idl  angel  form  that  oringeth  **  Rest." 

Ye  who  murmur  and  repine 

While  ye  dwell  'mid  "rose  and  vine  ;*' — 

Ye  who  cast  a  languid  eye 

On  a  velvet  canopy ; — 

Ye  who  find  a  downy  heap 

Bring  no  sound,  unbroken  sleep — 

Leave  the  chariot  and  chair, 

Cushioned  seats  and  perfumed  air ! 

Up  I  go  forth  mto  the  day,  '  j 

Chmb  the  rugged,  mountain  way ; 

Task  your  sinew — ^brace  your  limb ; 

Dig,  or  dance,  or  leap,  or  swim; 

Let  the  sickle  or  the  plough 

Raise  the  sweat-drop  on  your  brow : 

For  venonied  Luxury  soon  breaks 

The  calm  of  Sloth  with  spawning  snalies ; 

Labour  only  is  the  blest 

And  blessing  price  that  buyeth  "  Rest/* 

Dwell  not,  as  the  many  do. 

On  Life's  hemlock,  thorns,  and  rue ; 

Pain  and  trouble  may  arise. 

As  shade  comes  over  summer  skies. 

Happinesa  is  not  the  lot 

Of  this  chequered  trial-spot ! 

Duty  formeth  here  our  task, 

Else  why  would  the  Spirit  ask 

A  "  Future"  in  its  hopeful  prayer. 

And  dream  of  realms  for  ever  rair  ? 

Take  the  poppy  with  the  wheat; 

If  bees  have  stmgs,  their  hive  is  sweet ;' 

And  bells  that  give  the  churchyard  knell 

Ring  out  the  wedding  peal  as  well. 

Weigh  the  things  that  make  us  glad 

Against  our  moments  lone  and  sad ; 

Nurse  not  all  the  uglv  forms 

Conjured  up  from  **  dust  and  wornls;**  , , 

The  broadest  stairs  of  light  ma-^  ^^^ 

But  the  darkness  must  dq  mel\  ^^^ 


And  if  anguiali  vex  thy  soul, 
Btem  the  rougt  waves  ii3  they  roll ! 
liQpe  and  toiiraye  ahod  repose. 
Even  while  the  tempest  blows; 
And  bosoma  that  e'er  make  the  best 
Of  hntnan  flla,  find  moat  of  "Real," 

Turn  not  with  a  douhting  face  ■  ■  ■ » 
From  the  kindly  of  thy  laoel  "i 
We  tnaiy  meet  the  false  and  ft)Ui--"V/' 
Eeptiles  Inri,  and  wolves  will  pibwl! 
Many  a  one  we  may  have  Been. '  ''l 
Prove  bitter,  faitLleBS,  ooid,  and  nieEUlj 
But  earth  yields  far  nobler  thiDOT,'  '-' 
Aud  Natare's  harp  has  finer  etni^a. 
There  are  beings  irank  and  just,  '-I 
Worthy  of  all  nTEman  trust ;  ^ 

There  are  souls  thai  bear  below. 
The  rarest  bloBsorme  that  c&n<growiT 
In  a  soil  where  they  recoil      ■    '-'i 
Front  warfiu^  that  must  <traah  and  BpoiL 
There  are  baantiful,  high  heart*. 
Free  UDd  stanch  as  barb  that  starts; 
And,  like  that  barb,  will  die  and  droj> 
In  Fneadship's  race  before  they  stef). 
Be  ye  sure  the  world  holds  thoae 
Who  claim  our  homage — even  as/oM; 
But  when  we  find  snch  twining  round 
Our  spirits — fondly,  closely  hound,  ' 
Then  Friendship  is  no  "hollow  jest," 
But  sheddeth  balmy,  hallowed  "  Beat." 

Best,  sweet  Best,  mellifluous  Best, 
The  tree  of  Life's  soft,  cushat's  neat ! 
Word  whose  dearest  tones  belong 
To  the  mother's  cradle-song ; 
Word  whose  echoes  ever  float, 
'Mid  strife- winds  the  ^olian  note  [ 
Word  that  cannot  be  erased 
Where  by  Honesty  'tis  traced 
On  a  Conscience  firmly  pure — 
The  only  tablet  to  endure. 
Thou'rt  the  word  of  promise  sfjll, 
Be  "  worn  and  wearied"  as  we  will ; 
The  word  that's  printed  in  the  heaven 
When  no  chariot-cloud  is  driven ; 
And  spelt  with  daisies  on  the  hea.p, 
When  we  UedowawiflQ.O«aWtt.aa.d  Sleep. 


■•    i 


PAETING  SONG. 

Coke,  let  us  part  with  lightsome  heart, 

"Sot  breathe  one  chiding  sigh ; 
To  think  that  wings  of  rainbow  pluthe 

So  soon  should  leam  to  fly; 
We-acarcely  like  ihe  chimes  to  strike 

That  tell  of  Pleasure's  flight ; 
But  Friendship's  chain,  wl^n  severed  thus, 
J .     Is  fture  to  re-unite; 
Then  why  not  we  as--mBrry  be, 

>rhaagh  this  song  be  the  last, 
Belieyinj^  other  hours  will  come 

As  bright  aa  those  just  past  P 

The  wild  bird's  song  is  loud  and  long. 
But  the  sweetest,  and  the  best 
M  >  Is  whistled  as  he  leaves  the  bough, 
To  seek  his  lonely  nest. 
Xhe  sun's  rich  beam  shines  through  the  day 
<     But  flashes  deeper  still 
While  darting  forUi  his  farewell  ray 
Behind  the  western  hUl. 
,  Then  why  not  we  as  merry  be, 
'■■   In  this  our  parting  strain  P 
For,  like  the  bird  and  0un,  we'U  oome 
With  joy  and  warmth  again. 

The  moments  fled,  like  violets  dead. 

Shall  never  lose  their  power ; 
For*  grateful  perfume  ever  marks 

The  Memory's  withered  flower. 
The  sailor's  lay,  in  peaceful  bay, 

"With  gladsome  mirth  rings  out ; 
But  when  the  heavy  anchor's  weighed, 

He  gives  as  blithe  a  ^out. 
Then  why  not  we  as  merty  be. 

In  this,  our  parting  strain ; 
And  trust,  as  gallant  sailors  do. 

To  make  the  port  again  ? 
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CUKLS  AOT)  COUPLETS. 

There's  b.  Ourl  that  Beairty  oInBters, 
There's  a  Curl  that  Gtaoa  arraysj 

It  mocketh  all  tte  InatreB 
Of  yoirr  laurels,  palms,  and  baya. 

Thp  forehead  where  it  licti 
Rarely  holds  a  dlfl^^le^  thought 

Than  of  where  the  blue  moth  flieth 
And  of  how  it  may  be  uaught. 

The  younj,'  head  where  it  beajneth 
Bolls  o'er  the  dakied  earth, 

With  a  heart-fillod  laujih.  that  sccn)ulh 
Like  the  tnimpet-oall  of  Mirth. 


Homming-lrirds  when  Teetivg 

On  the  dtron  gi-ecn; 
Stars  the  night-cloud  cresting, 

Ere  the  moon  ia  seen ; 

Dewdrops  in  the  dingle, 

Noon- lit  harvetit  shocks, 
Poam  upon  the  shingle  ; 

Ye  are  dimmed  by  Childhood's  locks. 

Oh  !  M^nhood'a  knightly  feather. 
And  Womanhood's  rich  pearl — 

Ye  would  not  weigh  together. 
Against  Childhood's  golden  Curl, 


There's  a  Curl  of  bitter  sadness. 

That  is  found  when  Peace  and  Gladness 

Have  departed; 
When  the  World  hath  made  the  bosom, 
Like  a  ca,nker-cateiv\i\c)9aQra, 

Leper -Viuarti^iV, 
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'Tis  a  Curl  that  seems  to  borrow 

All  its  strength  from  Hate  and  Sorrow, 

Pain  and  Scorn ; 
Leading  the  lip  it  Hfteth, 
Cold  as  the  snow  that  drifleth 

On  the  thorn. 

That  dark  Curl  ever  tumeth,  . , 

As  the  coiling  adder  yearnelJi 

To  its  prey ; 
Like  that  adder,  ever  shedding 
Fear  round  the  footstep  treadmg. 

In  its  way. 

Oh !  a  fearful  thing  to  gaze  on, 
Is  the  scathing  Curl  that  plays  on 

Human  lips; 
Fierce  as  the  hghtning-flashes, 
Sharp  a4  the  gore-soaked  lashes 

Of  men's  whips. 


There's  a  red  Curl  bursting  in  terrible  form. 

By  the  mast  that  stood  up  in  the  longest  storm ; 

Onward  shooteth  the  rinelet  flake ; 

Nor  asketh  nor  heedeth  uie  way  it  shall  take ; 

And  it  turns,  and  it  twines,  while  its  forked  tongue  shines. 

With  a  thirst  that  the  great  deep  cannot  slake. 

Bound  and  round  is  the  wild  tress  wounds 

Till  frightfully  fast  is  the  pine-tree  bound ; 

It  hisses  and  sings  where  the  hfeboat  swings. 

It  roars  and  it  rushes,  it  climbs  and  it  clings 

From  the  hull  to  the  spars,  and  blackens  and  chars 

With  its  waving  grace  and  circling  rings. 

It  leapeth  within  the  temples  of  earth. 

Like  demon  furies  in  revelling  mirth ; 

It  graspeth  the  column  with  crushing  might. 

It  filleth  the  porch  with  purple  light, 

It  wrappeth  itself  in  the  silken  fold ; 

It  darteth  about  the  woven  gold ; 

It  cracketh  the  dome-span  of  marble  and  oak, 

And  rushes  on  high  with  its  crest  of  smpke : 

It  painteth  the  land  with  a  ghastly  dye. 

It  ningeth  a  blood-stain  over  the  sty. 

Oh !  a  terrible  thin^ ,  in  the  still,  dark  hour. 

Is  the  Fire  Curl  winding  ita  rutnless  power. 


•^ 
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The  ealt  wave  Curia  aa  it  hurrieth  fast, 

At  the  flood  of  the  tide,  in  the  face  of  the  blast; 

It  rears  and  it  rolls  in  bold,  broad  aorulls, 

Aa  the  artist  will  of  a  Gou  controls; 

It  beateth  and  bindeth  the  lijfhthottBe-top ; 

It  formeth  a  perch  where  the  white  guUa  i^p. 

Over  the  coral  leaf,  leaping  and  hgh^ 

It  dances  in  robes  of  bridftl  white ; 

As  fair  teeth  ahow  in  a  red-lipped  smile, 

Over  the  wrecking  breast  of  guils ; 

And  the  Water  Curl  BpreadeOi  its  frin^  on  the  li* 

A  banner  of  might  in  a  mightier  hand. 

There's  a  glossy  Curl  that  growetli, 

In  fullest,  greenest  lengtE; 
When  the  annuner  aanbeam  gloweth' 

In  Btraight,  unshadowed  strengtli. 
Par  in  other  climes  it  apringeth,         ' 
To  onr  own  dear  wallB  it  clingeth ; 
O'er  the  lowly  porch-aeat  creoping, 
Through  the  window-lattice  peeping  ; 
In  nneultured  heauty  trailing, 
I  O'er  the  garden's  old,  grey  paliBg. 

Lowit  dangles,  high  it  bMItS,  "       " 

Where  aU  can  pluck  and  none  ian  BDatch ; 
Hanging  rounJ  white  cottage  doors. 

And  trellising  the  latch. 
Up  the  chimney  turret  sprawling, 
O  er  the  farthest  gable  crawling. 
Soft  and  lovingly  it  prieth. 

Into  evei?  mossy  patch ; 
Where  the  Soneysnckle  Heth, 

With  the  lichen,  on  the  thatch. 
Shadowing  the  roadside  dwelling, 

Gracefiilly  it  twirls  and  twists. 
O'er  the  purple  bnnches  swelling ; 

— Young  Pomona's  amethysts — 
Oh  !  a  sweet  and  sunny  thing 

Is  the  Vine  Curl,  only  coming 
When  rosea  breathe  and  wild  birds  sing, 
And  Nature  tunes  her  own  rich  string 

Within  the  heart,  and  sets  it  humming. 

-And  there's  anotiier  glossy  Curl  that  wanders  where  it  will ; 
But  rarely  on  the  oottage  porch,  or  round  the  cottage  sill ; 
A  darker  tinge  is  on  its  leaf,  it  seeketh  darker  homes ; 
And  bravely  stareth  at  the  clouds  when  frowning  Winter  coma 
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tiering  heap  within  its  grasp  is  closely  held  together ; 
ond  tree  stands  within  its  thrall,  like  wild  horse  in  a  tether ; 
ibeth  where  the  ruffled  owl  chimes  with  the  midnight  gust, 
ears  them  sing,  in  doleful  wail,  the  song  of  "  dust  to  dust." 

■'    Where  the  Gothic  pane  has  been, 

There  it  stretches — ^there  it  tangles 
"With  its  drapery,  between 

Dropping  arcn  and  broken  angles 
,    The  granite  pile  is  softly  cracking; 

The  topmost  ridge  is  grey  and  hoary ; 
And  walls  that  stood  the  siege  and  sacking, 

Stand  like  flitting  ghosts  of  Glory. 
The  port-mouthed  parapet  is  shattered ; 

The  giant  column  fallen  low  ; 
The  buttress — firm  when  cannon-battered — 

Shakes  now  when  merry  wind-horns  blow. 
Bit  by  bit  the  ruin  crumbles ; 

Bat  and  lizard  there  abiding  ; 
And  the  callow  raven  tumbles, 

From  the  loophole  of  his  hiding. 
There  Old  Time  is  bhthely  sitting. 

In  the  finest  of  his  dresses ; 
And  while  his  wrinkled  brow  is  knitting, 

He  hides  it  with  his  Ivy  tresses* 
Base  and  battlement  were  strong, 

But  passing  moments  have  been  stronger 
Stone  and  stanchion  lasted  long, 

But  the  Ivy  Curl  lasts  longer. 
No  frost  below,  no  storms  above. 

The  Ivy  from  its  home  can  part ; 
It  leaneth  like  a  woman's  love. 

Towards  a  cold,  uufjrateful  heart. 
Green  when  armed  with  icy  spear. 

Green  when  decked  with  dewy  pearl ; 
A  pleasant  paU  to  hide  a  bier, 

Is  the  glossy  Ivy  CurL 

It  forms  an  honest  epitaph. 

Where  ashes  of  a  nation  spread ; 
Mark  it  who  will,  it  needs  no  skill, 

'Tis  plainly  writ  and  plainly  read, 
The  stately  robes — ^the  blazoned  crown — 

The  scroll  of  right — the  sword  of  ruth — 
The  triumph-shouts  that  strive  to  drown 

God's  own,  deep,  whispei'-tones  of  truth— 
Oh !  who  would  struggle  Life  away, 
•■'■   '    Amid  these  hollow  tk&gs  of  day? 


F        i"*i 
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Who  would  be  panting  in  the  race, 
That  cudeth  in  anch  lowly  place? 
The  Past,  the  Past— wo  lilend  the  narao 
With  fevered  tales  of  glaring  fame ; 
But  BCL'tthe  City  of  the  dead, 

Where  mighty  millions  once  were  met ; 
Where  SoQg  inspired  and  Valonr  bled. 

And  Fortune's  longeat  watch  was  set : 
There  shall  the  spirit  fold  its  wings, 

Chafed  in  Anihition'a  swooping  whirl ; 
Smile  at  the  nothingnesB  of  KingSi 
■  'And  blesa  the  peaceful  l^vy  CurL 
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Sunshine,  thmi  art  beaotital     ' 

When  thy  heamaare  Bhefl,.i''i '' 
Like  a  blaze  of  glory  rays,     ■..>' ' 

Bound  a.  mortal  head.     '   ■•  .i't{  , 

But  we  love  thy  rooile  tbd  beat*' '         — —^m 

When  it  plays  between 
Each  acorn-CDp,  aad  lighteth  up 

The  old  oak's  robe  of  green, 
Moonl^ht,  thon  art  fair  to  view. 

With  all  thy  thonaand  charms ; 
Bat  fairest  when  thou'rt  creeping  through 

The  tall  elm's  mazy  arms. 
Streamlets,  ye  are  pleasant  things, 

Whimpling  as  ye  glide ; 
But  sweetest  where  the  willow  flings 

Its  tresses  in  your  tide. 
Then  sing,  sing,  like  the  bird  in  spring ; 

While  the  fresh  leaf  shades  our  brow  ; 
From  the  mountain  pine  to  the  desert  palm. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  bonnie,  green  bough. 

Music  has  no  richer  strings 

For  minstrel-hands  to  find. 
Than  tlie  bloomy  branch  that  swings, 

Played  on  by  the  wind. 
Gipsy  rovers,   neath  the  stars, 
,  Wm  the  painter's  love ; 
Bnt  who  would  show  the  tent  below, 

Without  the  tree  above  ? 
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Old  men,  who  the  world  have  ranged, 

Think  on  schoolbojr  time, 
And  only  find  one  thing  unchanged, — 

The  tree  they  used  to  climb. 
In  trees  the  hunted  fox  wiU  hide, 

To  mar  the  bloodhound's  aim ; 
A  hunted  King  has  thrown  aside 

His  crown,  and  done  the  same. 
Then  sing,  sing,  like  the  bird  in  spring, 

While  the  fresh  leaf  shades  our  brow ; 
From  the  mountain  pine  to  the  desert  palm, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  bonnie,  green  bough. 

Oh !  when  does  Fame  e'er  trace  our  name. 

To  so  delight  the  soul ; 
As  when  'tis  cut  with  rusted  blade 

Upon  the  barken  scroll  P 
Never  does  the  poet  live 

In  rarer  worlds  of  light. 
Than  the  forest  paths  can  give 

To  his  dreamy  sight. 
When  I  pass  away  from  earth. 

Dig  a  grave  for  me 
Where  the  daisy  has  its  birth — 

'Neath  the  cypress-tree. 
Friends  would  soon  forget  the  spot. 

And  loathe  the  churchyard  air ; 
But  the  tree  would  ever  be 

A  constant  mourner  there. 
Then  sing,  sing,  like  the  bird  in  spring, 

While  the  fresh  leaf  shades  our  brow ; 
From  the  mountain  pine  to  the  desert  palm, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  bonnie,  green  bough. 


"  HE  THAT  IS  WITHOUT  SIN  AMONG  YOU,  LET 
plM  PIEST  OAST  A  STONE."— St.  John  viii.  7. 

Beautiful  eloquence,  thou  speakest  low; 

But  the  world's  clashing  cannot  stiU  thy  tones : 
Thou  livest,  as  the  stream  with  gentle  flow 

Lives  in  the  battle-field  of  strife  and  groans. 
Thine  is  the  language  of  a  simple  creed, 

Whose  saving  might  has  no  priest-guarded  bound : 
If  soundly  learned,  say  wcrald  tne  martyr  bleed. 

Or  ftticn  dense  shadows  fall  on  "  hallowed  ground"  ? 


"EE  THAT  IS  WITHOUT  sm,"  §■€. 

Oh!  howwoboostoTir  knowledge  of  "the  Right'.T  I 
Bat  blast  the  Christian  grain  with  Conduct'B  U%ht9 

'Tis  well  to  aek  our  Mater  to  "  forgive 

Out  trespassea ;"  but  'tia  aa  we  may  bear , ' 
Tha  trespasses  of  those  who  breathe  and,  hire  -  '.'  - 

Amid  the  same  Toiii[>tatiDii,  Doubt,  a3i.di^0faii' ' 
Oh  !  ye  who  point  so  often  to  the  herti,  .  i   ,  u 

Whic^  daj-i:  and  eyil  warks  are  all unbloa^ed.  ', .  j 
Is  there  no  other  than  condemning  word  '         ' 

For  minds  untaught  and  spijita  Borelj  yoked?  ■,\ 
Are  ye  quite  sure  no  hidden,  l^er  taint  ,■  '   .. 

Blurs  your  owu  skin,  if  wq  loot  through  the  ptuu^?  1 

Ye  tlnxiw  from  ambush ! — let  Truth's  noonfada  liglit   ' 

Flash  on  the  strength  that  nerves  such  eager  aims; 
Bring-  pigmy  greatness  from  its  giant  height ; 

"Wnere  would  be  then  the  splendour  of  yonr  names  P 
Te  harsh  denouncers,  'tis  an  easy  thing 

To  wrap  yourselves  in  Cnnning's  apeciouH  rob^i  ^H 
And  sharpen  nil  the  pohshed  blades  ye  fling,  ^| 

Aa  though  ye  held  diploma  for  the  probes :  ^H 

Bnt  if  the  charlatan  and  knave  were  dropjied;  ^H 

Some  spreading  trees  would  be  most  closely  lopped. 

Ye,  that  so  fiercely  show  your  warring  teeth 

At  every  other  being  on  your  way ; 
Is  your  own  sword  so  stainless  in  its  sheath, 

That  ye  can  jnstify  the  braggart  fray  P 
The  tricks  of  policy — the  hold  of  place — 

The  dulcet  jargon  of  a  courtly  rote — ■ 
The  sleek  andi  smiling  mask  upon  the  face — ■ 

The  eye  that  sparkles  hut  to  hide  its  mote — 
Tell  me,  ye  wise  ones,  could  ye  bear  the  rub 
That  tore  these  silken  windings  from  the  grub? 

Ye  lips  that  gloat  upon  a  brother's  sin, 

With  moral  mouthing  in  the  whispered  speech ; 
Methinks  I've  seen  the  poison-fang  within, 

Betray  the  viper  rather  than  the  leech. 
I've  marked  the  frailties  of  some  gifted  one, 

Blazoned  with  prudent  doubt  and  virtuous  sigh  ; 
But  through  the  whining  cant  of  suintlj  tone, 

Heard  Joy  give  Pity  the  eimlting  lie; 
Aa  if  it  were  a  plaasant  thing  to  find 
The  racer  atnmblins  aitittie  ga,ieWnHv.i  blind. 
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Toojbrond, — ^too  igaorant, — ^too  miglity  Man, — 
.   Wny  doat  thou  so  forget  the  lesson  taught  ? 
Why  not  let  Mercy  cheer  our  human  span  P 

Ye  say  ye  serve  Christ — heed  him  as  ye  ought : 
He  did  not  goad  the  weeping  child  of  clay ; 

He  heaped  no  coals  upon  the  erring  head ; 
Fixed  no  despair  upon  tne  sinner's  way ; 

And  dropped  no  gall  upon  the  sinner's  bread : 
He  heard  Man's  cry  for  v  engeance,  but  he  flung 
Man's  conscience  at  the  yell ;  and  hushed  the  tongue. 

Great  teaching  from  a  greater  teacher — ^fit 

To  breathe  alike  to  Infancy  and  Age : 
Ko  garbled  mystery  encircles  it ; 

Aid  noblest  heai-ts  have  deepest  read  the  page. 
Carve  it  upon  the  mart  and  temple  arch ; 

Let  our  fierce  Judges  read  it  as  they  go ; 
Make  it  the  key-note  of  Life's  pompous  march ; 

And  trampling  steps  will  be  more  soft  and  slow : 
For  God's  own  voice  says  from  the  Eternal  throne, 
**  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  cast  the  stone." 


TIME'S  CHANGES. 

Time's  changes — oh !  Time's  changes, 
We  can  bear  to  see  them  come ; 

And  crumble  down  the  cottage  roof, 
Or  rend  the  palace  dome. 

We  bear  to  see  the  flower  we  nursed, 
And  cherished  in  the  sprinff, 

Turn  withering  from  autumn  s  vnnd, 
A  dead  and  sapless  thing. 

The  playground  of  our  childish  days 
May  wear  so  strange  a  face, 

That  not  one  olden  lineament 
Is  left  for  us  to  trace. 

The  beams  that  light  Life's  morning  up 

May  set  in  misty  shade ; 
The  stars  of  Pleasure's  fairy  sky 
'   May  glitter  but  to  fade. 


*■ 


Time's  changes — oh  !  Time't 
'       Th^j  may  work  whate'er  they  mill; 
Turn  H.11  our  BiinBhiiis  into  etorm. 
And  all  our  good  to  ill. 

The  ohoek  we  like  to  look  npsn 

May  lose  its  downy  red ; 
'  And  only  carry  wrttikled  linea 
Where  once  fair  dimples  apread. 

The  form  that's  dearest  to  oui 
May  wane  from  easy  grace 

The  raven  tresaei  shine  no  rat 
AnA  grey  hilira  take  thair  place. 

Bat  we  can  lightly  smile  at  all 
Time's  changes,  till  we  find 
.  80Bie  well-known  Toice  grriw  taraUy 
That  once  was  frankly  kind. 

Till  hands  and  eyes  that  naed  to  be 
The  first  onr  own  to  greet ; 

Can  calmly  take  a  long  faroWell, 
And  just  as  calmly  meet.  ' 

Till  gentle  words  are  passed  away. 
And  promised  faith  forgot ; 

Teaching  ns  sadly  fhat  we  lo^ 
Tlie  one  who  lortitli  not. 

Oh !  better,  then,  to  die,  and  give 
The  grave  its  kindred  duat, 

Than  live  to  see  Time's  bitter  change 
In  those  we  love  and  trust. 


TO  CHAELOTTE  CtTSHMAN, 

OS   SEEINS   HER  PLAY  "  SIINCA"  IN    MILMiU's   TRIQEDI   OP  ,"  FAl 

I  xjioroHT  thee  wondrons  when  thy  soul  portrayed 
The  youth  Verona  bragged  of;  and  the  love 

Of  glowinj^,  sontliem  Wood  by  thee  was  made 
Entrancing  aa  the  breath  of  orange -grove. 

I  felt  the  spirit  of  the  great  waa  thine ; 

In  the  fond  Boy's  devotion  and  despair; 
I  knew  thou  wert  a  pilgrim  at  the  shrine 

Where  GflD's  high  ministers  alone  repair, 
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"No  rotehlearne4  siglung  filled  thy  doting  moans ; 

Thy  grief , was  heavy  as  thy  joy  was  light  j 
Passion  and  Poesy  were  in  thy  tones, 

And  Mind  flashed  forth  in  its  electric  might. 

I  had  seen  many  "  fret  and  strut  their  hour ;" 
But  my  brain  never  had  become  such  slave 

To  Fictioi^,  as  it  did  beneath  thy  power ;  ■ 
Nor  owned  such  homage  as  to  tnee  it  gave. 

I  did  not  think  thou  couldst  arouse  a  throb 

Of  deeper,  stronger  beating  in  my  heart ; 
I  did  not  deem  thou  couldst  awaJce  the  sob 

Of  choking  fulness,  and  convulsive  start. 

But  thy  pale  madness,  and  thy  gasping  woe. 
That  bxeat^ied  the  torture  oi  Bianoa's  pain ; 

Oh  1  neiver  would  pay  boisom  a§k  tio  know 
Such  sad  and  bitter  sympathy  again ! 

'  '  '  '  '    ' 

When  the  wife's  anguish  sears  thy  hopeless  cheek, 
Let  crowds  behold  and  laud  thee  as  they  will ; 

But  this  poor  breast,  in^  shunning,  what  they  seek, 
May  yield,  perchance,  a  richer  tribiite  stiU. 


LINES  AMONG  THE  LEAVES. 

Have  ye  heard  the  West  Wind  singing. 
Where  the  summer  trees  are  springing  ? 
Have  ye  counted  o'er  the  many  tunes  it  oiowsP 
For  the  wide-winged  spirit  rangeth. 
And  its  ballad-metre  changeth 

As  it  goes. 

Aj)lai]itive  wail  it  make^  ■    ;  •  y 
.            When  the  willow' s  iaress  it  shaketH ; . ,   , ,     /■■:]np,  -/ p. 
l3te  neW-bbm  infant 'sighing  in  its  sl^p :      "    '^  '  ' 

And  the  branches,  low  and,  slender. 

Bend  to  list  the  strain  so  tender. 

Till  they  weep* 

Another  tale  'tis  telling, 
Where  the  clustered  elm  is  swelling 
With  dancing  joy,  that  seems  to  laugh  .outriglit ; 
And  the  leaves,  aH  bright  and  doping, 
Sound  like  hujjian^  ^^^9,  sj^RPm  j^' 
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The  fitful  key-note  ehifteth 
Where  the  h!eavy  oak  uplittoth 
A  ^adcm  of  acorns  hroad  anclhigh  ; 

And  it  chanta  with  muffled  roaring. 
Like  an  eagle's  wiuga  in  soaring 

To  the  sky 

How  the  brooM  Is  freslilj'  wendiijg, 
Wliero  the  glooniy  yew  is  Iwudipg,  jijjwJ 
To  shade  green  graves  anil  canopy  the  qsiflj  J 

Andit  aend»  a.  niounifal  wWtlei.j 
Tliat  remlndeth  of  the  niisaal 

And  the  cowL 

Another  Jay  it  giveth,  ! 

Where  the  spiral  poplar liveth,  <>   .r  t  i>jj^  J 
Abore  the  crcsisea,  hly,  flag,  and  rush ;  ■    ,'         TJ 
And  it  BiDgB  witk  hissing  trebltVU 
Like  the  foam  upon,  the  pehhlc, 

InitagTuii. 
■  .'~i 
A  varied  themo  it  ntters.  ■  i  < 

Where  the  glossy  date-leaf  fluttCT9S[i  ^.iT    I 
A  lond  and  lightaome  abant  it  yieldeth.  thera ; 
And  the  quiot,  listening  dreamer 
May  baheve  thiit  man^  a  streamer 

Flaps  the  air. 

It  is  sad  and  dreary  hearing 
Where  the  giant  pine  is  rearing 
A  lonely  head,  like  hearae-plnine  waved  about; 
And  it  lurketh,  melancholy, 
Where  the  thick  and  sombre  holly 

Bristles  out. 

It  marmurB  soft  and  mellow, 
'Mid  the  light  laburnum's  yellow, 
As  lover's  ditty  chimed  by  rippling  plash ; 
And  deeper  ia  its  tiding. 
As  it  hurries,  swiftly  gliding. 

Through  the  ae 

A  roundelay  of  pleasure 
Does  it  keep  in  merry  meaaure. 
While  msthng  in  the  rich  leaves  of  the  beeidi ; 
As  though  a  band  of  fairies 
Were  engaged  in  "KuV a  -jagaries, 
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Oh !  a  bard  of  many  breathings 
Is  tbe  "Wind  in  sylvan  wreathiii|;fs, 
0*er  monntadn  tops  an^  through  the  woodland  groves ; 
Now  fifing  and  npw  drumminy — 
if 6w  howuD^  and  now  hnmming, 
,  As  It  roves. 

Oh !  are  not  human  bosoms 
Like  these  things  of  leaves  and  bl6ssoms, 
WherQ  hallowed  whispers  come  to  cheer  and  rouse  ? 
Is  there  no  mystic  stirring 
In  Out  souls,  like  sweet  wind  whirring 

In  ih^  boughs  P 

.^^■■■•)  •..•  .••■■■ 

Though  that  Wind  a  strange  tone  waketh 
In  every  home  it  maketh ;  '-^ 

And  the  maple-tree  responds,  not  as- the  larch : 
Yet;Harmony  is  playing^^  -         .  »    i ' ,  ■  ■ 
Eoond  all  the  green  arms  swaying- 

'Neath  Heaven's  arch. 

-J      .    . 

Oh !  what  can  be  the  teaching 
Of  these  forest  voices  preachmg  P  ■ . 
Tis,  that  a  bibther's  creed,  though  not  ae  mine, 
;  ■  '  May  blefid  about  God's  altar, 
And  help  to  fill  the  psalter 

That's  Divine. 


:  t'x  :  •  .  .  . 

TO  ALPMSB  DE  tAMAETUrtJ. 

FRAiTcilE!,  in  her  future  annals,  shall  set  down 
Thy  blazoned  work  on  Freedom's  battle-field ; 

And  show  how  mm.  can  s*ep  and  crush  a  Grown, 
When  puppet  Kings  ask  more  than  men  should  yield. 

Her  almost  bloodless  victory  will  be 

A  sacred  lesson  to  earth's  latest  hour ; 
iKAd  ^  ^ho  would  be  greatly,  bravely  free, 

Must  give  her  noble  watchword,  "Peace  is  Power." 

Thou,  Lamartine !  her  gentle,  Poet  One, 
W^  heart  all  mercy,  and  with  speech  all  truth ; 

Whose  lays  we  love  to  hear  at  set  of  sun,  . 
Breathed  by  scmie  luqipyjnaid>>or  dreaming  yQaih\— 


I 


Thou  hast  ariaen  in  Confusiaa's  roar. 

'Mid  chafini;  people  and  a  burning  throne; 
Stopping  the  reeking  tide  of  Slaughter's  gore ; 

Lulling  to  sleep  the  cannon's  thunder-tone;- 

Thon  haat  stood  forth  with  firm,  tinfearing  breaat. 
While  Discord's  steel  waa  flashing  round  thy  brow : 

Proving  that  minstrel  eloquence  can  wrest 
The  poJBonad  arrow  from  the  bended  boiv. 

GOd  teep  the  form  of  liberty  arrayed 
In  her  pnre  garments  of  primevBil  white ; 

Bach  blood-dyed  stain  of  punile  that  is  mai 
Sullies  theliigh  divinity  or  "Right." 

But  oome  what  may,  of  evi!  or  of  wrong, — 
Ere  the  dark,  teeming  clondK  of  Donbt  depf 

Thou,  Lamartiue,  as  great  in  Deeds  an  Song, 
Hast  wisely,  promptly,  done  thy  mighty  part 

Lot  Prance  be  proud  in  claiming  sncli  a  son. 

Kin^a,  Erapires,  Dynasties,  all  fall  and  rot  j 
But  epirits  such  an  thine,  thou  Poet  One, 

Hold  the  unmeasured  life  that  dietii  not ! 


STTM5IEB  DATS. 

On !  the  Summer  days  are  sweet, 
And  1  long  to  have  them  coming ! 

How  my  pulae  will  glow  to  meet 

Shadows  in  the  arbour  seat, 
And  dance  to  hear  the  l^eetle  thrumming  1 

OH  I  the  Summer  days  are  gay ; 

And  I  lonp  to  own  the  power 
Of  the  BUT),  m  flood-tide  my, 
Embracingearth— as  Jove,  they  say. 

Did  his  love — in  golden  shower. 

Oh  !  the  Summer  days  are  fair. 

And  I  long  to  see  the  thicket. 
When  the  grasshoppers  are  there; 
And  roses  flush  out  everywhere. 

By  castle  wall  and  cottage  wicket. 


;giv 
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Oh!  the  Summer  days  are  bright,         /  ' 

And  I  long  to  mark  their  glory  5 
When  the  lark  talks  to  the  fight, 
-     TiU  the  gleesome  bird  of  night 

Goes  on  with  the  pleasant  story, 

Snmmer  days  will  soon  be  near. 

And  I  long  to  have  them  nearer; 
For,  with  snnshine  rich  and  clear, 
And  frnit  and  flowers,  and  all  things  dear,    . 

They  will  bring  me  something  dearer. 

•  l?hey  will  bring  one  to  my  side. 

Whose  loved  word  will  make  me  fonde^ 
Of  grassy  bank  and  azure  tide —  . , 

Of  all  Earth's  beauties,  far  and  wide ; 
'■''"    '  And  cheer  the  path  where'er  we  wanden , 

' '  '■  They  will  bring  to  me  again 

One  whose  spirit,  warmly  beaming,      ,    . 
Gilds  my  joj,  dissolves  my  pain, 
'  And  charges  my  dull  earth- wrought  cRam.;* 
With  rriendship's  rare,  electric  cjreaming. 

-  ■  -* — ^ 

They  will  bring  to  me  a  heart 

That  can  bear  my  faults  and  failings ; 
Nobly  weigh  my  better  part, 
Nor  find  its  true  devotion  start 

From  mortal  flaws,  wiUi  selfish  quailings. 

Summer  days  are  rife  with  hope, 

Of  all  that  fills  my  soul  with  pleasure : 
The  star  that  crowns  my  horoscope. 
Will  lead  o'er  many  a  balmy  slope, 
.  ,     And  Time  will  move  to  faster  meajinre. 

Oh !  the  Summer  days  will  find 

One  beside  me  that  I  cheri^ih ; 
One  whose  faith,  so  fondly  kind. 
Flings  a  radiance  o'er  my  mind 

In  colours  far  too  deep  to  perish. 

Summer  days !  how  fair  to  me 

Comes  your  snowdrop  herald,  peeping 
With  an  eye  that  seems  to  be 
Just  opening  its  lids,  to  see 

The  drowsy  world  arise  from'  sleeping. 


gnamifir  da;a  will  soon  be  near. 
And  I  long  to  have  them  nearer ; 

For,  with  sunahuie  rich  and  clear, 
\.  And  fruits  and  flowers,  and  all  tilings  dear 
They  will  bring  mc  aomething  dearer. 


Loi'E,  beautifnl  and  bonndleaB  Lore — oh  !  who  shall  hymn  ihj)ytliliif 
Who  shall  esalt  thy  hallowed  namo  with  fittting  anthem-laya  f^  'H^ 
When  shall  thy  workinga  all  be  seen — thy  power  all  TBv«aJedi?  ' '  ■  '' 
Oh  !  who  shall  count  thy  fairy  steps  upou  earth's  mgged  Held  ? 

There  are  few  things  of  gloom  that  meet  our  Sorrow  or  icmr  HaUt-i  i 
Where  Love  and  Beaiity  have  not  onne  haon  portion  of  their  state;  i  I 
Few  thin^  are  aeeti  incharmlessguise  that  Mutteth.  out  all  traOQ-  . 
Of  God's  infinitude  of  Joy,  of  Purity,  and  Grace. 

There's  not  a  palsied  min  bows  its  natriarehal  head. 
Which  haanotrnngwithTrilimph-shonta  while  Be  vel-hanq^neta^irwdi 
There'B  not  a  dbwlated  hearth  but  where  the  oheerful  pile   .     .    ■  .., ; 
Of  Mailing  logs  has  sparkled,  and  the  cricket  anng  the  while. 

The  broken  fiiasdolin  that  lies  in  silent,  slow  decay,  , .  i ,    . ; 

Has  quickened  many  a  fjiaitle  pulse  that  heard  its  measures  play; 
The  stagnant  pool  that  taints  and  kills  the  raiillow  and  tho  rush. 
Has  filtered  through  t!io  ^ih'Ur  iljudn  and  cooled  tho  rainbow's  Hnah. 

There's  not  a  dart,  dull  cnffiii-board  which  has  not  stood  to  heiii  '  '1 
A  swarm,  of  summer  warblers  in  the  mellow,  greenwood  air;  'ji, 

There's  not  a,  thread  of  cerecloth  but  has  held  its  blossom-bella,  ,  '  li 
And  swung  the  morning  ]iearlB  ahont  within  the  fragrant  wellB, ' 

Love  lurketh  round  us  everywhere — it  fills  the  great  design  ; 
It  gives  the  soul  its  chosen  mate — it  loads  the  autumn  vine ; 
It  dyes  the  orchard  branches  red — it  folds  the  worm  in  silk ; 
It  rears  the  daisy  where  we  tread,  aod  bringeth  com  and  milk. 

Love  stirreth  in  our  beings,  all  unbidden  and  unknown ; 

With  aspirations  leaping  up,  like  fonntains  from  the  stone ; 

It  prompts  the  great  and  noble  deeds  that  nations  hail  with  pride  j 

It  moveth  when  wo  grieve  to  miss  an  old  dog  from  our  side. 

It  bids  us  plant  the  sapling,  to  be  green  when  we  are  grey. 

It  pointeth  to  tho  Future,  and  yet  blesses  while  we  stay; 

It  opens  the  Almighty  page,  where,  though  'tis  iield  afar,  j 

We  reail  enongh  tij  lure  ua  on  still  higher  than  we  are. 


TMJH  MAFFlJtSIST  TIME.  37!E' 

The  cluld  at  play  upon  the  sward,  who  runs  to  snatch  a  flower, 
With  earnest  passion  in  his  glee  that  glorifies  the  hoar — 
The  doting  student,  pale  and  meek,  who  looks  into  the  night. 
Dreaming  of  all  that  helps  the  soul  to  gauge  Eternal  might ; — 

The  rude,  bold  savage,  pouring  forth  his  homage  to  the  sun, 
Asking  for  other  "  hunting-fields"  when  life's  long  chase  is  run— 
The  poet-boy  who  sitteth  down  upon  the  upland  grass ; 
Whose  eagle  thoughts  are  nestled  by  the  Zephyr  wings  that  pass ; — 

The  weak,  old  man  that  creepeth  out  once  more  before  he  dies. 
With  l(M»ging  wish  to  see  and  feel  the  sunlight  in  his  eye^.; — 
Oh !  these  are  the  unerring  types  that  Nature  setteth  up. 
To  tell  that  aoi  elixii-  drop  yet  sanctifies  our  cup. 

Love,  beautiful  and  boundless  Love !  thou  dwellest  Here  below, 
Teaching  the  human  lip  to  smile — the  violet  to  blow ; 
Thine  is  the  bi^ath  ethereal  that  yet  exhales  and  bums 
In  sinfdl  breasts,  as  incense  steals  from  dim,  unsightly  urns. 

Ill 

Thou  art  the  holy,  record  seal  that  Time  can  ne'er  annul ; 
The  dove  amid  tae  vulture  tribe — the  lamp  within  the  skull — 
Thdti  art  the  one,  bright,  Spirit-Thin^  that  ia  not  bought  and  sold ;  = 
The  cherub  elf  that  laugheth  in  the  giant  £ftoe  of  Gh>ld* 

•  *  '      ■ 

Love— exquisite,  undying  Love — runs  through  Creation's  span, 
Gushing  from  countless  springs  to  fill  the  ocean  breast  of  Man ; 
And  there  it  broadly  rolleth  on  in  deep,  unfathomed  flood ; 
Swelling  with  the  Immortal  Hope  that  craveth  more  of  **  Good." 

It  is  the  rich,  magnetic  spark  yet  shining  in  the  dust ; 
The  fair,  salvation  ray  or  Faith  that  wins  our  loyfdl  trust ; 
The  watchword  of  the  Infinite,  left  here  to  lead  above ; 
That's  -ever  seen  and  ever  heard,  and  tdUs  us,  "  God  is  Love." 


THE  HAPPCE5ST  TIME. 


. » 


An  Old  Man  sat  in  his  chimney  seat 

As  the  morning  sunbeam  crept  to  his  feet ;  ^I 

And  he  watched  the  Sprinff  light  as  it  came  .     ;   y 

With  wider  ray  on  his  window  frame. 

He  looked  right  on  to  the  eastern  sky,  :  ;  ] 

But  his  breath  srew  long  in  a  trembling  sigh ;  ,    ! 

And  those  who  heard  it  wondered  much 

What  Spirit-hand  made  him  feel  its  touch.  ;:.< .  yJi 


rfffi  SAPPTEBT  TIME. 

For  the  Old  Man  was  not  one  of  the  fwr 

And  sunsitivo  ijlauts  in  earth's  parterre ;        ^      ,, 

Hiu  heart  was  among  the  sMniieBS  tJliiifjs 

That  rarely  are  fanned  by  the  lioaey-bee's  wings: 

It  bore  no  film  of  delicate  pride, 

I4o  dew  of  Eniotion.  gath^Ted  iuaido :  .    i 

Oh !  that  Oia  Man'sTieart  was  ofhardy  kiiul,'  i    ■ 

That  Boemetli  to  h^d  not  the  sun  or  the  wiad..  > 

Ho  had  lived  in  the  world,  aa  niilliona  lirej     .       , 
fciEver  more  ready  to  take  than  gtve;  ,     ii 

^ehad  wcirlted  and  wedded,  and  jiiurmurejl aiw'}» 
And  paid  to  the  fraction  -what  Honesty  eliiimedj 
He  had  driven  his  bargains  and  counted  Jiia  gd^' 
Till  Q-pwardaof  threescore  years  were  toWj  I'l' 
And  liiB  keen  blue  eye  bald nptliingto  ehow  i /, 
That  Feeling  had  evor  beei;  huay  below.  -  j . 

The  Old  Man  sighed  aga.in,  and  hid  ,,  , 

EiS  keen*  blna  eye  beneath  its  lid ; 

jjid  hJa  wrinkled  forehead,  bending  down,       . ,  .  j 

"Was  knitting  itself  in  a  painful  frown. 

"  I've  been  looting  back."  the  Old  Man  eaid,  . 

"  On  every  path  throytgh.  sun  pud  efaiidei 

Over'etCry  year  mybrain  can  traca;  i    .    ,'.' 

To  find  the  hajipipHt  time  ajid  place."  ■  i' 

"  And  where  and  when,"  cried  one  by  hie  sicU,  J '.'.'" 
'?  Wave  you  found  the  brightest  wave  in  yoiat  tidftP 
Conio  tell  me  freely,  and  let  me  learn, 
How  the  spark  was  struck  that  yet  can  bum. 
Waa  it  wheu  yoa  stood  in  stalwart  strength 
With  the  blood  of  youth,  and  felt  that  at  length 
Your  stout,  right  ann  could  win  its  bread  P" 
—The  Old  Man  quietly  shook  his  head, 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  when  Love  had  come, 
"With  a  faithful  bride  to  glad  yonr  home ; 
Or  when  the  first-bom  cooed  and  smiled. 
And  your  bosom  cradled  its  own,  fair  child ; 
Or  was  it  when  that  first-bom  joy 
Grew  up  to  your  hope — a  brave,  strong  hoy — 
And  promised  to  fill  the  world  in  your  stead?" 
—The  Old  Man  quieUy  shook  his  bead. 

"  Say,  waa  it^,  then,  when  Fortune  brought 
'The  round  sum  you  had  frugally  sought? 
'Was  the  year  the  happiest  that  beheld  ' 

■'■  ^fH^.vi^iott  of  Poverty  aiiiisijeftKSL'i 


Or  was  it  when  you  still  had  more,  ^ 

And  found  you  could  boast  a  goodly  store ; 
With  Labour  finished  and  Plenty  spread  P"         > 
—The  Old  Man  quietly  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah,  no !  ah,  no !  it  was  longer  aco," 
The  Old  Mail  muttered — sadly  and  low ; 
"  It  was  wben  I  took  my  lonely  way 
To  the  lonely  woods  in  the  month  of  May ; 
"When  the  Spring  light  fell  as  it  faJleth  now; 
With  the  bloom  on  the  turt  and  the  leaf  on  the  bough : 
-  When  I  tossed  up  my  cap  at  the  nest  in  the  tree ; 
'"  Oh  I  that  was  the  happiest  time  for  me. 

*5When  I  used  to  leap,  and  laugh,  and  shout;  ■ 
Though  I  never  knew  what  my  glee  was  about ; 
And  something  seemed  to  stir  my  breast^    ; 
As  I  sat  on  a  mossy  bank  to  rest. 
That  was  the  time — ^when  1  used  to  roll 
On  the  blue-bells  that  covered  the  upland  knoll  j 
And  I  never  could  tell  why  the  thought  should  be, 
But  I  fancied  the  flowers  talked  to  me. 

"  Well  I  remember  climbifig  to  reach 

A  squirrel  brood  rocked  on  the  top  of  a  beech ; 

Well  I  remember  the  blossoms  so  sw^t  i' 

That  I  toiled  with  back  to  the  city  street : 

Yes,  that  was  the  time — the  happiest  time—    .^  ^ 

Whein  I  went  to  the  woods  in  their  May-day  prime." 

And  the  Old  Man  breathed  with  a  longer  sigh  ; 

And  the  lid  fell  closer  over  his  eye. 

Oh !  who  would  have  thought  this  hard,  Old  Man 
Had  room  in  his  heart  for  such  rainbow  span  ? 
Who  would  have  deemed  that  wild,  copse  flowers 
Were  tenderly  haunting  his  latest  hours  P 
But  wha^^d  the  Old  Man's  spirit  teU, 
In  confessing  it  loved  the  woods  so  well  P 
What  do  we  le9.m  from  the  Old  Man's  sigh. 
But  that  NcUwre  and  Poetry  carmot  die  I 


WE'LL  SINa  ANOTHER  CHRISTMAS  SONG. 

We*ll  sing  another  Christmas  song ;  for  who  shall  ever  tire, 
To  hear  the  olden  ballad-theme  around  a  Christmas  fire  P 
\iVe'll  sing  another  Christmas  song,  and  pass  the  wassail^cup ; 
For  fountains  that  refresh  the  sowl,  ahouMl  n«^^t  \i^  ^ak^^^s^. 

i 


Ne'er  tell  us  tliat  each  Yule-tide  brings  more  silver  to  oar  hair^^^ 
Time  eeldom  acattem  half  the  snow  that  qniokly  gathers  there  : 
The  goading  of  Ambition's  thorns — the  toUing  heed  of  gold — 
'Tis  these  do  more  than  rulliiig  years  in  malting  ub  grow  old ; 
Then  shake  Old  Christmas  by  tne  hiind— in  kicdaess  let  him  dwell ; 
For  he's  King  of  right,  good  company,  and  wo  should  treat  him  welL 

Why  shonld  we  let  pale  Discontent  fling  canker  on  the  honra — 
Unjust  regrets  lurk  round  the  son],  like  snakes  in  leafy  bowers; 
Ajid  though  the  flood  of  Plenty's  tide  upon  onr  lot  may  pour ; 
How  oft  the  lip  will  murmur  still,  the  horaeleech  cry  for  "more." 
We  sigh  for  wealth — we  pajit  for  place — and,  getting  what  we  crave. 
We  ottcQ  find  it  only  coik  freah  cnaina  about  the  slave. 
Year  after  year  may  gently  help  to  turn  the  dark  Ipoka  white ; 
But  Time  ne'er  tills  a  fiower  so  soon  as  cold  and  worldly  blight : 
Then  shake  Old  Uhristraas  by  the  hanii — in  kindness  let  him  dwell; 
For  he's  King  of  right,  good  company,  and  we  ahonld  treat  h'""t  well. 

Be  glad — he  glad — stir  np  the  blaze,  and  let  our  ejHrits  yield 

The  incenae  that  is  grateful  as  the  "  lilies  of  the  field ;" 

"  Good  will  to  all" — 'tis  sweet  and  rich,  and  helps  to  k?ep  away 

The  wrinkled  peat  of  frowning  brows — and  mildew  ahades  of  grey. 

Be  glad— be  glad — and  though  we  have  some  cypreas  jn  our  wreath; 

Forget  not  there  are  rosebuds  too,  that  ever  peep  beneath. 

And  though  Iour  years  may  line  the  cheek,  and  wither  np  the  heart; 

It  is  not  'Time,  but  s^sh  Care,  that  does  the  saddest  part. 

Then  shake  Old  Chriatmaa  by  the  hand — in  feindnesf  let  him  dwell ; 

For  he's  King  of  right,  good  company,  and  wc  should  treat  him  wsll- 


A  SONG  ,  ( 

TO  "IIIE  PEOFLE"  of  ENGLAND. 

Oswaud  !  "  Liberty  and  Keason!" 
This  is,  now,  broad  Europe's  shout ; 

England,  it  were  moral  treason, 
Were  thy  lion  voice  left  out. 

Britons  I  keep  your  banner  waving  ; 

Hang  it  forth  in  Freedom's  sun ; 
But  beware  the  bi-aggait  raving 

That  would  talk  of  aword  and  gun ! 

Trust  not  to  the  brawling  leaders. 

Lighting  ye  with  Fury's  brand,! 
'Tis  tiTain^eeders,  not  blood-breeder* 

Tha.1  BhaiV  ipiiri!!^  \iie\a,\id. 


A  BONG.  9K 

"' Heed  not  those  whose  noisy  yelling 

Would  awaken Tunralts  din ;  .|, 

Let  a  nobler  voice  be  swelling 
In  the  battle  ye  would  win  ! 

''  >  Show  that  ye  have  sense  and  feeling, 
.     Fit  to  gain  and  guard  your  place ; 
''  .  Iiet  your  own,  determined  dealing 
■  '     Jjljeet  Oppression,  face  to  face ! 

Kot  with  weapons  red  and  reeking ; 
--■     Not  with  Anarchy's  wild  flame ; 
But  with  loud  and  open  speaking, 
•     In  "The  People's'^  mighty  name ! 

Wisely  think,  and  boldly  utter 

What  ye  think,  in  Wisdom's  speech 
Butye  must  not  even  mutter 

Words  that  madmen  only  teach ! 

Te  shall  soon  have  wider  Charters  I 

England  hears  the  startling  cry 
Of  her  poor  and  honest  martyrs ; 

And  her  "  glory"  must  reply. 

Ask  for.  all  that  should  be  granted ! 

Show  the  fester  of  neglect ;  , 

'  If  **  a  People's  "  love  is  wanted, 

"  People's  Rights"  must  have  respect ! 


Let  the  great  ones,  high  in  station, 
Lift  their  eyes,  and  see  at  length, 

Ye  are  pillars  in  the  nation. 
That  alone  insure  its  strength ! 

TeH  your  rulers  they  must  levy 
Fairer  weights  on  wearied  backs  i 

Say  the  coflfers  that  are  heavy. 
Best  can  yield  the  heavy  tax ! 

Tell  the  jChurch,  its  first  great  Pastor 
Had  no  gathered  store  to  count : 

Little  had  the  Christian  Master 
For  his  **  Sermon  on  the  Mount  I" 

Say  the  Prelates— crammed  unduly — 
Should  divide*  their  bloated  spoil 

With  the  humbler  Priests,  who  truly 
Serve  mankind  with  ill-paid  toiLl 
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Tell  the  paupers,  clad  in  erminei 

Tbat  your  children  are  uafedi 
And  je  will  not  have  State  vermin 

Gnawing  into  Laboar'a  breadi  i         ■  1 1" 

Tel!  aloud  your  hearta  aje  loyal ;  ' 

Let  '■  Goc  SB-ve  the  Queen"  be  aiing : 

Yet  tho  idle  and  the  Boyal  \_.   ^^ 

MQBt  not  such  with  "  horseleech"  tongue! 

Show  tb&t  ya  have  bravely  riaen ; 

That  ye  are  aot  "  brutes"  and  "  fools  [" 
Say  that  y«  will  ehaa  the  "prison," 

When  they  give  ye  "Work"  and  "  Schools!' 

iTell  your  wise  and  great  Law-maters 
(MoraJ  o'er  their  meat  and  wine). 

That  they  might  become  Law-braakerai, 
Left,  like  ye,  to  jiinch  and  pine ! 

1  Think  they,  witli  Hhort-siehted  mes""™" 
Ye  Bre  weaker  'neath  tneir  will ; 
With  your  flesh  in  wolfish  Iwnnes^ 
And  your  minds  leaa  nounahed  BtiH  P 

Let  "  the  People"  have  their  '*  CfoEegBy' 
Untaught  man  are  fearful  thiiiga; 

Only  crnciblea  of  Knowledge 

Serve  to  melt  Crime's  fettor  rings. 

Sons  of  England,  be  ye  steady ! 

'Tis  your  heads,  and  not  your  lianda, 
That  shall  prove  ye  fit  and  ready 

To  enlist  in  Freedom's  bands ! 

Trust  not  to  your  brawling  leaders ! 

Scorn  to  spring  with  tiger  claws ; 
"Tis  Tmth-heeders— not  Steel-speeders— 

That  shall  triumph  in  your  cause. 

League  in  firm,  unflinching  quiet; 

Use  your  presses,  print  and  read! 
If  yon  ope  the  gate  of  Riot, 

Wives  and  little  ones  must  bleed ! 

Onward  !  "  Liberty  and  Reason ;" 

Let  this  be  the  Chorus  cry ; 
And  not  a  heart  will  dream  of  treason. 

If  wise,  ae'tta.\fi\\53  Tfc-^^  \ 
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THE  CHAEOOAL  AOT)  THE  DIAMOND. 

•harcoal  and  diamond  are. precisely  the  ^me  in  cheniical  ^torns;  some  secret 
3688  of  crystallization  alone  constitutes  the  dififereince  between  them,  and  when 
jected  to  power&il  and  concentrated  heat,  the  gem  is  ledaced  to  mere  carbon. — 
U)8ophical  Notes. 

The  green-wood  paths  were  thick  and  long, 

The  sunny  noontide  shed  its  glow ; 
The  l^rk  was  lazy  in  its  8on^» 

The  brook  was  languid  in  its  flow ; 


'•Kh- 


And  so  I  sat  me  down  to  rest, 

Where  crass  and  trees  were  densely  green ; 
And  found  dear  Nature's  honest  breast 

The  same  that  it  had  ever  be^i. 

It  nurtured,  as  it  did  of  old, 

With  L6ve,  and  Hope,  and  Faith,  and  Prayer ; 
And  if  the  truth  must  needs  be  told, 

Vve  had  my  best  of  nursing  there. 

I  sat  me  down — I  pulled  a  flower ; 

r  caught  a  moth — ^then  let  it  fly ; 
And  thus  a  vejy  happy  hour— 

Perchance  it  might  be  two — ^went  hf^ 

I 

A  fragment  from  a  fuel- stack, 

Brushed  by  a  hasty  Zephyr's  wing^  '■:■ 

Fell,  in  its  joyless  garb  oi  black. 
Beside  my  one^  &ar,  jewelled  ring«    •; 


I  snatched  no  more  the  censer-bell ; 

I  held  no  dappled  moth  again ; 
I  felt  the  dreamer's  dreamy  spells  ^ 

And  thus  it  bound  my  basy  braiu« 


There  lies  the  charcoal,  dull  and  dork ; 

With  noxious  breath  and  staining  touch ; 
Here  shines  the  gem  whose  flashing  spark, 

The  world  can  never  praise  too  much. 

How  worthless  that — how  precious  this ; 

jEow  meanly  poor— how  nobly  rich ; 
Dust  th4t  a  peasant  would  not  iniiss ;  ' 

Crystal  that'cfeims  tl^^l^^tLl^^^. 


TEE  OSABOOAL  AND  THE  BIAUOJ 

There  liea  the  chfttcoal,  dim  and  l&w^— 
.1 ,  Here  gleama  the  diajnoiid,  high  iB  fame — 
While;  vfell  the  aons  of  Saiencu  kuowi 
Th^  atom  grains  ore  hoth  the  Ban 

Stranga  Alchemy  of  asaiat  skill !,  .  . , 
W^At  varied  workingH  from  one  oa 
How  great  the  Sowar  aud  tli«  Will 
ii  '.That  prumpta  aiicb  euds  and  guides  such  laws. 

Do  WB  not  trace  in  Luman  form  i 

The  same  eccentric,  wondrous  mnold 
The  lustre  aiiirit,  purely  warjn ;       , ,  i  j 
L    .    Tile  heamle^  helng,  darklf  calA!/ 

Do  we  not  find  the  breast  that  !keep|| 

A  true,  imniortal  fire  within  P 
Do  we  not  see  the  mind  that  leaps 

O'Bt  all  the  pitfaUa  dug  lij-  Sui  ?   ' 

Do  we  not  meet  the  ■wise,  the  kind. 

The  good,  the  excellent  of  earth  i 
The  rare  ones  that  appear  designed 

To  warrant  Man'^  firat,  Sden  birth  P 

oh!  many  a  fhir  and  priceleas  gem  ' 

Is  fashioned  by  the  hiildcTi  hand  ; 
To  stud  Oeation'8  diadem, 

And  fling  Truth's  light  noon  the  land. 

And  do  we  not  look  ronnd  and  see 
The  sordid,  soallesa  things  of  clay ; 

Sterile  and  stark  as  heart  can  be ; 
Without  one  scintillating  ray  ? 

Bosoms  that  never  yield  a  aifch, 

Save  when  some  anguish  falls  on  self — 

Hand  that  hut  seeks  to  sell  and  huy. 
Grown  thin  and  hard  in  counting  pelf? 

Brains,  pent  in  such  a  narrow  spaco 

That  Spirit  has  no  room  to  stir; 
Wills,  that  whate'er  may  be  their  place. 

Seem  only  fit  to  act,  and  err  ? 

We  hoaat  the  demi-god  sublime; 

We  spurn  the  wretch  of  baneful  mood-^ 
One  linKed  divineVj  w\tt\. "  all  time," 

The  otliet  Btampe4w'A\^"tci^^l'\JioiAV 
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strange  Alchemy  of  secret  skill ! 
That  thus  sends  forth,  in  mortal  frame, 

The  gem  of  Good — ^the  dross  of  Ill- 
Yet  both,  in  elements,  the  same. 

An  angel's  feeKng  lights  this  eye; 

A  demon's  poison  fills  that  breath ; 
Yet  undistingoished  they  shall  lie, 
'  Passed"  through  the  crucible  of  Death. 

What  is  the  inspiration  held  P 
■  -  Where  is  the  essence  that  refines !? 
How  is  the  carbon-gloom  dispeBed  P    ' 
Whence  is  the  jewel-light  that  shines  P 


The  dr^am  was  o*er — I  started  tip, 
I  saw  a  spreading  oak  above  ; 

I  tried  to  snatch  an  acorn-cup— 
I  strove  to  mock  a  cooing  dove.        * 

I  had  teen  weaving  idl^.thpugbt...  •  ' 
In  cobwebs,  o'er  my  foolish  brain ; 

And  so  I  snapped  the  warp,  and  sought 
The  common  thread  of  life  again. . 

Sut  still  methinks  this  wond^rstheme, 
Of  Mind  debased,  and  Soul  tliviue-— 

This  Diamond  and  Charcoal  dream*  , . 
Might  haunt  a  wiser  head  than  mine. 


'  t 


TO  WINTER. 

■:■•■■■        ■  •  ■ 

Oh,  Winter,  old  Winter !  for  many  a  year 
You  and  I  have  been  friends  j  but  I  sadly  fear 
That  your  bluBtering  nights  and  stojrmy  days 
Will  nave  no  more  of  my  love  or  my  praise. 

There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  look 

Yqu  fnll  ill  the  face  on  the  fro^t-pound  brook ; 

When  I  laughed  to  f^  yop.  ]oQ^  up  ttie  aje,  - 


TO  WINTER. 

It  waa  fijn  to  see  ybii  rcddeu  a  no    . 

BmoBib  little  Rogcra,  ttail  pinch  great  toeaj 
fM'''i'ffo  hear  you  awear  in  a.  nor  -weat  blaat,. 
.  P..inl  Ab  your  glittering  slodge-car  rattled  paat. 

I've  groBted  you,  come  what  there  mij{ht  in  your  train, 
Tlie  hurricane  wind  or  the  deluging  rain  ; 
I've  even  heen  kind  to  your  aleet  ttnd  your  fog. 
When  folks  aaid  "  'twoan't  weather  to  turn  out  a.  dog." 

I've  welcomed  you  ever,  and  tuned  each  string 
To  thank  and  applaud  you  ,fot  all  yoa  bring ; 
■    I've  raced  on  yonr  slidea  with  reckleHS  folly, 
fw  ^■  '  And  pricked  my  fingers  inpuUiug  your  holly. 

But  you  treat  me  so  very  unfairly  now, 
lliat,  indeed,  old  fellow,  we  niuist  liuve  a  "  row  ;" 
'il-Though  your  tyrannous  conduct's  ao  fiercely  uncontU,  ■ 
■I  -iThat  I  hardly  dare  veuturii "'  to  open  lay  mouth." 

I  tremhle  to  hear  you  come  whistling  along ; 

For  my  breathing  gets  weak  as  yOnrs  growB  atrone; 
.And  I  orouch,  like  my  hound,  in  the  fire's,  warm  brnfli 
,<And  eagerly  long  for  the  aolstjce  rajs.  ,,    ., 

You  may  wpit  v 
■  Mj  choek  a^  wli 
,  You  may  darken  the  aky,  but  I  cannot  tell  why 

You  ehonld  epiteftiUy  aeek  to  bedim  my  eye. 

You  sent  old  Christmas  parading  the  land. 
With  his  wasaail-eup  and  minstrel-hand ; 
But  you  griped  me  hard  when  the  sports  began, 
Crying,  "Drink  if  you  dare,  and  dance  if  you  can." 

It  ia  true  I  had  proffers  of  meat  and  of  wine ; 
Which,  with  honest  politeneaa,  I  begged  to  decline ; 
For  with  drums  antimonial  I  cannot  agree, 
And  I  quarrel  with  beef  when  'tis  made  into  tea. 

Others  may  go  to  the  revel  and  rout ; 
They  may  feast  within  and  ramble  without ; 
But  I  ranst  be  tied  to  the  chimney-side. 
Lest  Death,  on  his  white  horse,  ask  mo  to  ride. 

The  wise  ones  say  I  must  keep  you  away,  ; 

If  I  wish  not  to  see  my  brown  locks  turn  ^ey; 
That  your  mo*,we  \a\iaae,  foi  you're  lying  in  wait   .  i 
To  carry  me  ofi  tbToaftVi  We  ttoiTdpq^\i^5!!ift, 


TJUS  HUAXMJSJS  UM'  TUJS  VUWJSiS. 

Oh,  Winter  !  old  Winter !  sn<ch  nsag©  is  sad,  .  ^ 
You're  a  brute  arid  a  iraitor,  and  everything  bad; 
But,  like  mariy  dear  friends,  you  are  stinging  tbe  breast 
That  has  trusted  you  most,  and  has  loWd  you  the  best. 


:■■        ■  ■  '} 

-'    THE  BOATMEN  OF  THE  DOWNS.  . 

re's  fury  in  the  tempest,  and  there's  naadness  in  tfiue  waves ; 
lightning  snake  coils  round  the  foam,  the  headlong  thunder  raves; 
a  boat  is  on  ihe  waters,  filled  with  Britain's  daring  sons, 
)  pull  Hke  lions  out  to  sea,  and  count  the  minute  guns. 
Mercy  calls  them  to  the  work — a  ship  is  in  distress ! 
i,y  they  speed  with  timely  help  that  many  a  heart  shall  bless : 
.  braver  deeds  than  ever  turned  the  fate  of  kinfls  and  crowns 
done  for  England's  glory,  by  her  Boatmen  of  the  Downs ! 

thank  the  friend ^ho  gives  us  aid  upon  the  quiet  land; 
love  h^iii  for  his  kindly  word,  and  pruze  his  helping  hand; 
loii(J^^^)raise  shall  dwell  around  the  gallant  ones  who  go, 
ace  of  death,  to  seek  and  save  the  stranger  or  the  foe. 
)at  is  on  the  waters — when  the  very  sea-birda  hide  : 
noble  blobd  must  fill  the  pulse  that's  caLm  in  such  a  tide ! 
.  England,  rich  in  record  of  her  princes,  kings,  and  crowns, 
'  tell  still  prouder  stories  of  her  Boatmen  of  the  Downs. 


« COME  UNDER  MY  PLAIDIE." 

A  SONG  FOR  THE   SEASON. 

Old  Christmas  is  weaving  his  hoUy  again. 

And  begemming  his  garments  with  ice-spangled  pride ; 

While  the  wind,  with  its  snow-spcar,  is  pieromg  the  Tdain, 
And  the  shrewmouse  lies  dead  by  the  sheltered  hedg^- side. 

*Tis  the  time  when  the  hand  that  has  Plenty  should  flijig 
What  it  has  to  bestow  on  the  Want- stricken  near ; 

And  no  holiier  caMof  joy  can  we  sing, 
Thali**'  Come  under  my  Plaidie,"  inPovests'%  «as*   * 
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r  p&i  "  CO'ME  UNDER  jlfT  FLAIDIE."  ^^| 

Oh !  let  as  look  out  on  the  pinched  and  tha  poor, 

And  ne'er  qaestion  too  closely  their  olaim  od  our  breaat; 

They  have  blood-veina  to  curdle  and  pangs  to  endore, 
And  Starratioa  is  active  in  warpiag  thftbest. 

"  Come  under  my  Piftidio"  is  Charity's  song, 

And  the  theme  of  God's  melody  breathes  in  the  tune; 

When  we  find  how  it  cheers  &%  we  wander  along, 
Can  we  hum  it  too  often,  or  learn  it  too  aoon.  P 

The  great  ones  that  meet^nt  ProBpferity'B  f^ce— 
Oh  I  too  often  their  hoaoma  grow  callous  the  wjulei 

As  in  boldest  and  highflat  of  monntainB  we  trac9 
'Tis  the  hardest  of  strata  tliat  fbrmeth  the  pile 

How  aoon  does  the  exqniaite  bloasom-bell  fade. 
If  the  hot  beams  uuceuaingiy  fiUl  on  its  cop; 

Bat  the  draught  of  BTOeet  water,  it  drinks  in  the  ( 
Feeds  the  Iwaiity  we  prize  when  we  see  it  look 

,  And  so  should  Humanity'fl  shadowa  impart 

I  The  rich  njoiature  that  tits  for  the  sunshine  of  Powsrt 

For  the  dew  of  Benevolence  freshens  the  liearti 
Aa  If  jght'a  pura  distillation  eiilivenB  tie  ji9W^, 

Though  we  have  but  good  will  anil  tin'd  wishes  to  spare, 
Let  TIB  give  them  like  Hini  who  brought  peace  upon  earti; 

Wo  must  all  have  a  hit  of  buwib  "  plaidie"  to  spare. 
And  dividing  the  garment  increaaea  ita  worth. 

If  we  read,  as  we  onght,  the  wide  Truth-bearing  scroll 
That  fair  Mercy  eternally  hangs  in  onr  sight  i 

We  shall  see  there  are  duties  of  love  which  toe  soul 
la  too  apt  to  forget  in  its  self -serving  xnight. 

Affection  may  link  to  the  liindred  around; 

The  fond  spirit  may  turn  toward  many  a  friend ; 
But  wann  feelings,  like  water-rings,  own  not  a.  bound. 

And  the  folleat  and  etrongest,  the  furthest  extend. 

Let  us  help  where  we  may— let  us  give  what  we  can — 
To  atop  Misery'R  flaw  where  gaunt  Famine  crawls  throng. 

'Tis  Compassion's  soft  wings  make  the  angel  of  Man; 
And  there's  aomsthing  that  most  of  us  surely  can  do. 

"  Come  under  my  Plaidie"— let  rich  ones  be  heard 

In  the  ehoniB  that  cannot  too  loudly  be  trolled : 

And  when  Tulo  feasts  are  smoking,  and  Yulo  logs  are  stirri 

Think  of  boaiia'ftiaAisae'Vi'iW^leas.B.nd  heartha  that  nre" 


'Tia  A '  WILD  majST  a^  ^^a,  ^ 

i^Conw  uuder  my  Plaidie" — oh  fear  not  to  poijr  ,  -  . 

Thei  iftQst  feeble  of  whispers  to  >swell  the  plest.iozie :  •. . 
For  though  snjiall  be  the  seed  we  may  cast  firpHji;Oiii:,^re, 

It  will  bear  the  right  grain  when  Gob  gamers  his  own. 
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..  'TIS  A  WII4D  NIGHT  AT  SEA.    .. 

■   ■     ■  .  •  •  '  .  .  ■        :  1  '.     t 

■   V-'  '  I  :    ■•  '■■■.■-  '  (  II     *  ■        • 

Th^b  clouds  arose  in  a  giant  shape,    ,   .  ,.,  =  ,    / 

And  the  wind  with  a  piercing  gustr—  . ,  -  ^ 

Dark  as  a  murderer's  mask  of  crape, 

Andkeen  as  a poniardithrust.             - -.,.  :\\ 

^^.-^  , .  Thicker  and  wider  the  gloonx  atretchied  ijut,-    . \  ^ 
'  '  .!      'With  a  flush  of  angry  red;  . 

Till  the  hissing  lightning  blazed  abouti  ' 

And  the  forest  bent  its-head.  . 

A  ijiaiden  looked  from  a  lattice-patie  , 

Toward  where  the  ocean  lay ;  .  _ 

And  her  gaze  was  fixed  with  earnest  stitun     • 
On  the  beacon,  leagues  away.  , . 

■    She  knew  that  he  who  had  won  her  Boxd  ■•■  ■ 

Was  getting  close  to  land ;  • ,  /' 

And  she  clutched  at  every  thunder  roll 
With  a  hard,  convulsive  hand. 

Hfe  had  promised  he  would  sail' no  more    ; 

To  far  and  fearful  climes ; 
He  had  tdked  of  a  cottage  on  the  shore, 

And  the  sound  of  wedding  chimes. 

They  had  loved  each  other  many  a  year. 

They  had  grown  up,  side  by  side ; 
She  had  reckoned  the  days— his  ship  must  be  near — 

He  was  coming  to  claim  his  bride. 

An  old  crone  passed  the  lattice-pane— 
"  God  help  us  all  1"  quoth  she; 
:   ^*  -Tis  bad  on  the  mountain,  but  worse  on  the  main,— 
'Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea!" 

The  maiden  heard,  but  never  stirred 
.    Her  gaze  from  the  beaconlamp ;  .'  ,     .  / 

^ .  > ) :    fier  keirt  akme  felt  a  sepulchre-stone     . 
BoU  up  to  it,  heavy  and  damp. 


'Tm  A  WILI>  NIGHT  AT  SEA. 

A  grey-lmired  mariner  looked  aroand, — 

'■  Here's  a,  wind,"  cried  he  : 
"  Mar  God  proHerva  the  homeward  bound ; 

'lis  a  wild  nit^bt  at  sea  '." 

The  maiden  hearil,  yet  never  stirred 

Her  eyea  from  th«  distant  part ; 
Bnt  shadow  wag  thrown  upon  the  stone. 

And  the  stone  was  aver  her  heart. 

The  Lightning  blades  fenced  fierce  and  loni^f  1 1 
The  Blast  winga  madly  flew ;  ^ 

But  Morning  came,  with  the  atylark's  somg, 
Aod  an  arch  of  spotle^^  blue. 

Morning  came  with  a  tale  too  tme, 

Aa  sad  as  tale  conld  he : 
"  A  Homeward  hoand"  went  down  with  her  crew,— 

"  'Twos  a  wild  ni^ht  at  sea  I" 

The  maiden  heard,  yet  never  stirred, 

Nor  eye,  nor  lip,  nor  brow ; 
But  niii39  had  grown  on  the  sepulchre- atono,  I 

Audi  t  covered  a  skeleton  now. 


Summer  and  Winter  came  and  went. 
With  their  frosty  and  flowery  time; 

Antumn  branches  lusciously  bent. 
And.  Spring  buda  hud  tlieir  prime. 

The  maiden  still  is  in  her  tome ; 

But  not  a  word  breathes  she ; 
Save  those  that  sealed  her  spirit  doom, 

— "  'Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea  !" 

The  hedgerow  thorn  ia  out  again. 

And  her  cheek  ia  as  pale  as  the  bloom ; 

She  bears  a  wound  whose  bleeding  pain 
Can  only  be  stanched  by  the  tomb. 

Children  show  her  the  violet  bed 
And  where  young  doves  will  be  i    . 
-   But  they^  hear  her  say,  &a  Klie  boweth  her  head, 
— "  'Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea  I" 

She  may  be  seen  at  the  lattice-pane 

When  the  climbing  moon  is  briglitj 
With  the  gaze  iislriu'jM.  of  a  dreaming  brain 
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There's  not  a  doad  a  star  to  shroad* 

The  song-birds  haunt  the  tree ; 
But  she  faintly  sighs,  as  the  dewdrops  rise, 

— "  'Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea  I" 

(jolden  beams  of  a  sunny  June 

The  world  with  light  are  filling ; 
Till  the  roses  fall  asleep  at  noon 

O'er  the  draught  of  their  own  distilling : 

The  maiden  walks  where  aspen  stalks 

Only  move  with  the  moth  and  the  bee ; 
But  she  sigheth  still,  with  shivering  chill, 

— "  'Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea !" 

Her  beautiful  Youth  has  withered  away ; 

Sorrow  has  eaten  the  core ; 
But,  weak  and  wan,  she  lingereth  on 

Till  the  thorn  is  white  once  more. 

There  are  bridal  robes  at  the  old,  church  porch. 

And  orange-bloom  so  fair ; 
The  merry  bells  say,  'tis  a  wedding-day, 

And  the  priest  has  blessed  the  pair. 

The  maiden  is  under  the  churchyard  yew,  ^ 

Watching  with  hollow  eye ; 
Till  the  merry  bells  race  with  faster  pace^ 

And  the  bndal  robes  go  by. 

She  dances  out  to  the  ding-dong  tune, 

She  laughs  with  raving  glee ; 
And  Death  endeth  the  dream  in  her  requiem  scream, 

— "  'Tis  a  wild  night  at  sea !" 


THE  CHILD'S  OFFEEING. 

**  The  child  Samnel  ministered  unto  the  Lord." 

1  SamuA^  ilL  1. 

A  PAIR,  young  Child  went  wandering  out. 

One  glorious  day  in  June ; 
Flirting  with  bees  that  were  humming  about. 
Kissing  red  buds  with  a  rival  pout> 

And  m  ockirig  the  cucVoo*  a  \»\nva.  a 

\^  1 


rim  oniLp'a  offebih^  ■ 

For  a  moment  hia  tiny  Intnd  was  lost 

'Mid  I'lisliea  tliat  fnnged  the  stream; 

.T^fiit  came  tbrth,  andwliite  Itli^  ifer^,^ 

I,  iAfter  the  golden  percK,  tliat  crosac3''"'^'','m 

la  the  flaah  of  the  noontide  beany  ,  \n 

Ho  loitered  aloug  in  the  duaiy  shade,,     __ 
■  Whero  spicv  cohes  ■were  spi-ead!     ",    ^ 
He  gathered  ihL'm  np,  till  a  lamli  at  ;^ 
Camo  close  beaiiie,  then  down  he  layi       „ 
Hugging  its  inaooent  head.  '~  '.""- 


Till  n  diittei-iui^  nestling  caagH  hia  ^ai.  1 

'And  he  chased  th^  bird;  hut  he  gaTBitofSJECfc  9 
■■    ■  WbenheBawhehttdioHt  thembotfati* ' 

He  found  himself  in  a  daizlmg  place, 
I  Whera  floia  had  been  crownedj  ,,  ^  ..n 
Where  perfume,  colour,  ligHt,  anA,gTBfi9,^ 
I:  Ftuea8<t}ie'flui:>h'0n'ihiB  own  young  faae«il. 

Ill    .  Wora  flung  over  bower  ami moiiiiii  1,1  ■• 

He  stood  like  an  elf  in  fairy  lands, 

With  a  widiU  and  wintfi:l  ataro;  -j. 

As  a  maideu  over  her  cnskct  stands,  ,  ,, 
Withheapa  of  jewels  heiieatli  her  hands^. , 
Tlucertain  wliioh  to  wear. 

He  went  with  delight  through  the  brilliant  maze. 

For  some  trophy  to  carry  away ; 
To  the  tulip-bed,  and  acacia-sprays, 
To  the  borders  illumed  with  the  peony's  blaze; 

Not  knowing  where  to  stay. 

At  last  the  Child  was  seen  to  pass 

With  one,  aweet  opening  Eose, 
And  a  blade  of  the  white- streoied  Kibbon-graes  :- 
The  beautiful  things,  in  the  gorgeous  mass, 
,  .That  his  untaught  spirit  chose. 

He  rambled  on  through  another  gay  houv, 

With  a  young  heart's  revelling  mirth ; 
Bat  he  still  pieaerved  the  Grass  and  the  Flower, 
As  though  tne^  toiKiei  &s  TitWat  dower 
That  he  cou\d  minent  kom'a'w&. 


Over  thiB  green  lull  lie  slowly  c'rept,  . 
,  Guarding  the  Eose  from  ill ; 

■  He  lolled  on  the  bank  of  a  meadow  and  sl^pt, 
Then  he. hunted  a  sqtiirrel,  but  fealouslj  kept 

The  Bose  and  iihe  Ribbon-leaf  still. 

He  strolled  to  the  sea-beach,  bleak  and  bare ; 

Jkud  iilimbed  to  a  juttiug.spot ;   . 
Aid  the  Child  was  wcioing  hisiidbls  thereJ," 
Nursinff  the  Flower  9<nd  Grass  wii^.car^  f 

All  else  in  the  world  forgot. 

A  dense,  dark  cloud:  rolled  over,  th^  ^yi 

Like  flf  vast,  triumphal  car  t ,.  .  / 1; 

\:The  Child  looked  up  aa  it  thickened.  oqTiJgh, 

And  watched  its  thunderiiag  «to];m-w^h^ls  fly 
Through  the  blue  arch,  fast  and  far. 

•  /  I  .  .       .••  ■■    ■  ■  I".  ■'■•■i>  i-(i;--"«;  ■->]-;. 
He  knelt  with  the  trophiei^  he  hdd  so'dear, 

And  his  beaming  head  was  bo^wed  ^:-  '^  ^f 
As  he  miltmured,  witli  mit^led  trust  and  fear : 
"  I'll  twine  them  together,  and  leave  them  here, 

For  the  God  who  made  that  cloud." 

Tr 

Worshipping  Child,  tbon  wert  doing  then 
What  all  below  should  dd  -,  y^ 

We  hear  it  taught  by  the  Prophet  metti   ''^ 
We  see  it  traced  by  tlie  'ProtJuet  p6tt ; 
By  the  Holy,  the  Wise,  the  True. 

We  must  lay  down  the  flbtirers  ir6=l)eiti^i  ,, 
Held  close  in  doting  prMe!.''       ^'''x. 
"We  must  b^  ready  to  WKi!iglHr''spftl;e  ^"  ?  ''  ^ 
On  Life's  altar-rock,  the- thiiip'ihVAt  fdlr— 
And  loved  beyond  all  beside. 

Wprshippiitg  01^14 '»i^y.'thi*  tJgtop^t  jKo^^ 

Find  me  with  my  spirit  as'b6\Vea  I'  '  ■'.'] 
As  thou  didst  give  the  Gr6,ss  and  the  Elbwer, 
May  I  yield  what  T  love  best  to  the  Poller 
Of  Him  that  makes  the  Cloud. 

•  ^  '  ■      I  ■.■■..•;»       1  , 

■  ~     ■■  •        .     -• .  r  ..' ■  ■■  • .'".  .•  .1    I  ■  r  .'.    "./  . ■ 
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TO  WINTER. 

It  was  fiin  to  see  yoti  reddei>  a  nosi , 
Benumb  littlo  liiigera,  auii  pini:b  great  ioc^ 
l'-iTo  haaryiiu  swear  in  &  nor  -west  plaat, 
iDii  Afl  your  glittering  alodgc-car  rattled  past. 

I've  greeted  you,  come  what  tliere  uliijht  in  jour  train, 
The  hurricaiiL-  wiad  or  tile  deluging  rain ; 
I've  even  been  kind  to  your  sleet  and  your  fog, 
When  folks  aaid  "  'twaaa't  weather  to  tunj.  out  a  dog," 

I've  wekomed  you  ever,  and  tuned  each  string 
To  thank  and  applaud  you  for  ajl  yoa  bring ;  -  ■ 

.  ■ ''  Tve  raced  on  your  alidea  with  reckless  folly, 
wlijAnd  pricked  my  fingera  in  pulling  jour  holly. 

Bot  you  tren-t  me  bo  very  unfairly  now, 
lliat,  iudeyd.old  fellow,  we  must  nave  a  "  row;" 
»*"'Hiough  jourtyrannoua  conduct's  ao  fiercely  nncoutb,  > 
ui  "That  I  hardly  dare  venturu  "  to  open  iny  mouth," 

I  tremble  to  hear  you  cnme  whistling  along ; 
Eor  my  breathing  gets  weak  ao  yours  grows  strong; 
AihL  I  oroucli,  like  my  honnd,  in  the  fire's,  warm  biaxe,. 
.^Aad  eagerly  long  for  the  solstice  rajs.  .     . 

TTon  may  spit  your  snow,  but  yon  need  not  mnse 
My  cheek  as  white  as  the  iciplu  fltike ;  j 

.  You  may  darken  the  sky,  but  I  cannot  tell  why        "  ■ , , . 
Yon  should  spitefully  seek  to  bedim  my  eye. 

You  sent  old  Christmas  parading  the  land. 
With  his  wasaail-eup  and  minstrel-band ; 
But  yon  griped  me  hard  when  the  si)orta  began, 
Cijing,  "  Drink  if  you  dare,  and  dance  if  you  can." 

It  is  true  I  had  proffers  of  meat  and  of  wine ; 
Which,  with  honest  politeness,  I  begged  to  decline ; 
For  with  drams  antiraonial  1  cannot  agree. 
And  I  quarrel  with  beef  when  'tis  made  into  tea. 

Others  maj  go  to  the  revel  and  rout ; 
They  may  feast  witliiu  and  ramble  without  j 
But  I  must  be  tied  to  the  chimney-side. 
Lest  Death,  on  his  white  horse,  ask  me  to  ride. 

The  wise  ones  say  I  must  keep  you  away. 
If  I  wish  not  to  see  my  brown  locks  turn  j^reyi  :/ 

That  your  moViie  is\)nac,  ^oi  you're  lying  in  wait     ■>' 
To  carry  ine  ofi  fh-cous^Xi  ftve  ti&v.t'^vi-^'Mi.sLi**. 
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But  when  Charity  has  shown 

The  helpless  and  the  poor ; 
Telling  woes  too  oft  nnKnown, 

That  kindred  forms  endure ; 
Then  I  inly  crave  the  store 

Of  those  with  "  wealtti  untold,"  , . 

Then  do  I  dare  to  ask  for  more : 

And  wish  that  I  had  gold. 

Orphans  !  your  sad  claims  must  prove 

With  me  the  first  on  earth ; 
For  I  have  prized  a  mother's  love, 

And  know  its  holy  worth. 
'Tis  first  in  clinging  close  and  warm, 

'Tis  last  to  loose  its  hold; 
The  circlet  of  a  mother's  arm 

Is  formed  of  God's  own  gold ! 

Orphans !  your  sad  claims  must  wzixig  ^ 

The  mite  from  hardest  hand ; 
Where  friendless  Childhood  finda  no  spxing; : :, 

The  breast  is  desert  land. 
Poets*  mantles  rarely  fall 

In  rich  and  shining  fold, 
But  Song  may  strengthen  Pity's  call; 

And  be  as  blest  as  gold. 

Orphans !  take  my  Spirit-prayer, 

*Tis  all  I  have  to  give ; 
And  simple  words  perchance  may  bear 

Deed-gifts  that  may  live.  .         .  .   ;.- 

Tet  there's  dimness  in  mine  eye 

When  tales  Hke  yours  are  told ; 
And  Mercy  in  her  gentle  sieh. 

Breathes,  "  Would  that  I  had  gold  T 


WHICH  DO  I  LOYE  THE  BESTP 

Which  do  I  love  the  best  P 

Is  it  the  mountain  or  main  P 
The  Land,  with  its  sweet  and  posied  breast. 

Or  the  Sea,  with  its  wave-robed  train  P 
I  merrily  tread  where  the  green  hills  spread. 

And  talk  to  the  flowers  about ; 
But  wheiiiever  I  ride  on  the  trackleaa  tidfi^ 

The  bells  of  my  heart  xsq%  oxiSu, 


Hike  the  wind  in  iti  jipisy^piii'lU   ,,.  ., 
In  the  djir^wooda,  f^  oil,  thp  ehoj'e; 

For  I  listen,  an4  thinjiit  plays' oaWth 
Jhe  tuoe.oi  t!w  Ocean's  roar,      ' , 

Pjti  which  can  it  bo  tliat  id  dearei;t  tome— 
...-Tpe  stir  of  tlio  Forest,  or  dash  of  the  Sea  P 
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Oh !  nliich  do  I  lore  tlie  best  f 

Is  it  the  gra^H  or  Uie  Burf  ? 
Does  my  rich  dtao^t  lie  in  the  BprfivJeaping  by. 

Or  the  neotar-dcir  spilt  ori  tte  ti^rt? 
rlavB  longed  to  dance  where  the  inoonheama  glanc 

With  tto  Bpritei  ill  ^  foirv  ring ; 
But  with  deeper  gloiv  I  ha,\-e  panted  to  know 

The  eeorets  the  movmaiils  sing. 
I  haTE  heard  that  1  turned  iti  my  lisping  time 

From  the  harp,  and  the  lilj'a  white  beU; 
To  the  blLifk,  sail  weed,  and  tlio  murnfnring  chime 

That  dwelt  in  the  red-lijiped  flheU- 
Ot  ,Ij  .which  can  it  he  that  is  dearest  to  me — 
'TBelarrow.of  Land  or  the  billow  6f]  Sea?         ^M 

Which  do  I  love  the  hest  p  ^H 

Xiet  my  spirit  be  hrmost  and  say,  ^M 

That  it  worships  the  waves  in  their  rage  or  thmr  te 

And  dreams  of  them — far  away. 
I  know  full  well  there's  a  holy  spell 

In  the  waters  that  binds  my  soul ; 
For  they  speak  in  a  tone  that  I  hear  alone 

Where  the  flood  and  the  foam-ciirl  roll. 
I  feel  when  1  stand  'mid  the  marvels  of  Land, 

As  though  angelH  were  over  the  sod; 
But  I  gaze  on  the  deep  from  the  desolate  strand. 

And  see  more  of  the  shadow  of  Gor. 
Oh !  there  never  was  yet,  and  there  never  will  be ; 
A  shrine  for  my  love  like  the  broad,  blue  Sea, 


"WHEEE  THE  WEART  AEE  AT  REST." 

Gbiep  is  bitter  o'er  the  dust, 

'VJhen  we  liear  the  churcliyard  knell 
Bat  ecVoea  o^  luiM'^'sMi  trust 


Sdfiah,  even  in  our  love,'  '    '      '    ■'     ■ 
'.  SoiTow  nlaj  become  too  deep',' 
Aid  Faith  and  Patience  often  prove 
Ttie  sttoke  is  kind'  that  bids  us  'weep. 
.  'i^ok,  while  mourning,  broken-hearted, 
'  '  '  O'tr  the  friends  ttat  cheered  and  blessed, 
"We  shall  follow  the  departed, 
"  Where  the  weary  are  at  rest !" 

]t  is  weU  that  we  sbonld  sigb 

.    'V^en  the  dai:k  death-shaddws  Jkllj 

Biit  there's  an  etsraal  rVj  ' 

Bebiail  the  tear-clond  of  the  plilli 
Though  the  hour  of  piirting  brings 

An^iah  t)iat  we  groau  to  besj;   ', 
Hope,  sweet  bii'd  of  promise,  siogs  ''  ' 

in  the,  juw-trto  uf  Despair. 
Let  n3  hearken  while  lier  story 

Whlapera  to  tlio  uehijig  breast :      .^ 
"  Thos^  ye  Jaoi)rii  are  crowned  with  glory, 

Where  the  wewy  are  ^t  rest !" 


QN  UEl.  SIBTSIUV.    ,    .     ,      , 

.'^  1  LOVE  thee,"  is  a  "  cnokoo  song." 
'■■'    Bnt  yet  metbinks  the  hooest  lay,     - 

Though  growing  somewhat  old  and  long, 
■■  '-la  snited' to  this  happj  day. 

If  I  were  rich,  I'd  gire  thee  gems, 
■      And  place  rare'floWerBtflitlily- breast; 
With  rnbv  buds,  and  emerald  stems ; 
And  all  the  world  holds  choice  and  beat 

Bnt  well  thou  know'st  I'm  here  below 
With  nothing  but  a  timefnl  reed ; 
.  Ap<i^"^>tt'i"*t,aflI,niay,WoMr,  , 

'"StiD  does  it  leave  me  "  poor  inHypJ.^  " 


I  think  the' tones  that  dncats  fling' 
Hir^  niuBiO  to  inj  '-peMv^  "«V\^'i. 


Kfr<fi^ 


TO ON  HER  BIBTEDAY. 

And  if  I  only  offer  tlieB 

What  craving-  hands  care  not  to  take  j 
TTJB  imioh  U>  know  ray  gift  will  be 

Held  dear,  bat  t'orthe  giver'a  sake. 

.r.,  "I  love  thee,"  ay  I  and  love  thee  well ;"'' ^f' 
Andfbndljhope  that  many  a  year  ''    ' '  _'^ 

,  .Will  teat  the  lie  cjold  cyolca  t^l ; 

And  prove  that,  hearts  cott  1)6  sincere. 

X.btesa  the  day  that  shed  its  my 
.   Of  mortal  .light  upon  thy  trow; 
And  thank  the  One  that  let  thee  stay     '  '' 
To  hear  and  tmat  my  sijuple  vow. 

,  , "I, lo?o  thee,", (uid  my  heart  will  bear    '   '!,"' 
The  Bea,l  which  thiia  hast  set  for  ever;    '    ' 
.,,, Truth  weaves  the  silken  chain  I  wear, 
;,,;,  That  death,  and  death  aJone,  will  set-er, 

"  I  love  thee,"  Imt  I  do  not  ask 
Thy  soul  to  ulmt  its  beams  from  any; 

The  mne  that  fflla  no  choice  a  flask 
Should  be  a  aparkling  draught  for  many. 

The  rose  most  perfect  in  its  hoe 

Has  spreading  leavew  of  kindred  bhish ; 
,   And,  like  that  rose,  thy  spirit  too 
,       Mnat  warm  and  widen  m  its  Sash. 


_Tiy  tender  faith  I  fondly  ei_.  _  . 

"  So  that  thy  speaking  eye  would  weep 

An  honest  tear  above  my  grave. 

I  hail  the  day  that  gave  to  earth 
A  heart  so  brave,  eo  just,  aohi^h: 

Even  as  the  glad  bird  notes  the  birth 

Of  Bprmg-tinie  bloom,  and  spring-time  aky. 

"  I  love  thee,"  is  a  "  cnckoo  song,'' 
But  Heaven's  echo  Inrks  about  it; 

And  mayst  thon  hear  it  oft  and  long. 
And  r  be  'mid  the  first  to  shout  it  I 
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AN  ENGLISH  CHRISTMAS  HOME. 

A  LOUD  and  laaglung  welcome  to  the  merry,  Christmas  bells, 

All  hail  with  happy  gladness  the  well-known  chant  that  swells ; 

We  list  the  peahng  anthem  chord,  we  hear  the  midnight  strain, 

And  love  the  tidings  that  proclaim  a  Christmas-tide  again. 

But  there  must  fee  a  meloay  of  purer,  deeper  sound, 

A  rich  key-note  whose  echo  runs  through  all  the  music  round ; 

Let  kindly  voices  rinc  I^eneath  low  roof  or  palace-dome, 

For  these  alone  are  Christmas  chimes  that  bless  a  Christmas  Home. 

CHORUS. 

Then  fill  once  more,  from  Bounty's  store,  red  wine  or  nutbrown  foam 
And  drink  to  kindly  voices  in  an  English,  Christmas  Home. 

A  blithe  and  joyous  welcome  to  the  berries  and  the  leaves 

That  hang  about  our  household  walls  in  dark  and  rustling  sheaves ; 

Up  with  the  holly  and  the  bay,  set  laurel  on  the  board : 

And  let  the  misiletoe  look  down  while  pledging  draughts  are  poured. 

But  there  must  be  some  hallowed  bloom  to  garland  with  the  rest, — 

All,  all  must  bring  toward  the  wreath  some  flowers  in  the  breast ; 

For  though  green  Doughs  may  thickly  grace  low  roof  orpalace-dome ; 

Kind  hearts  alone  will  truly  serve  to  deck  a  Christnias  Home. 

^  CHOEUS. 

Then  fill  once  more»  from  Bounty's  store,  red  wine  or  nutbrown  foam 
And  drink  to  honest  hearts  within  an  English,  Christmas  Home. 


STANZAS  BY  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

Beautiful  Ocean,  how  I  loved  thv  face 
When  mine  was  ^*esh  and  sparkling  as  thine  own ; 
T-^WJ^V^MJ  bold  footstep  took  its  topplmg  place, 
To  see  thee  rise  upon  thy  rock-piled  throne. 

Oh !  how  I  loved  thee,  when.  I  bent  mine  ear 
To  iMtten  to  the  rosy  .sea-shell*8  hum, , 

And  gfobd  ia  ecstasy  of  joyous  fear, 
Daring  thy  broad  and  bursting  wave  to  come. 

When  ray  young  breast  beat  high  to  see  thee  leap 
In  stormy  wrath  around  the  beacon  light : 

And  my  eye  danced  to  see  tTa.ee  a^^  ^xv<SL«^^^\)^ 
lake  a  blind  lion,  wastmg  aMtV^-y  xcc^^^. 


I 


StANZA^  BY  TEE  SEASIDE. 

loved  fhec  wh™,  upon  ihc  shingle  stonea,'^  ' 
I  heard  t!iy  glapsy  ripples  steal  aiid  Jrip,',  . 


"With  tlie  soft  giisli  and  gently  d 

That  dwell  upon  an  inftint  b  gurgling  Up.' 


;t  gazpd  in  raptnre  and  adored  with 

ana  my  jiraiid  heart,  that  sfooa  lite  t^mpetea 

''  Before  nargh  word?,  meltud  bciieath  thj'roll. 


'^"Wibw'wertajartof  Gos>;  and  I  could  fiui,,'  ■ 

-  -"Alaiightjr  tidings  in  thy  mystic  Speech ;  , '   ,., 

ThoTi  couiaat  fiiibdue  my  strangely  wayward  iliind, 

And  ttno  tho  string  no  other  liand  cotild'teach. 

Eloqaent  OeeaVi,  how  I  worshipped  thee, 

Ere  my  yonng  hreath  Ttiiew  ■what  it  was  tO  eigh  i 

Ere  I  had  proved  one  cheriahed  flower  to  he, 
A  thing  of  brightness,  nnrtnred  but  to  die. 

Yeai*  have  gone  hy  since  those  light-footed  daye. 

And  done  their  wort,  as  years  wtJU  evecdo ; , 
Setting' their  thorny  hiliTiers  in  Lifee  inaie^  ' 
- "-' '  And  biity ing  Hope's  gems  of  rarest  huo. 

tKtii,'e  endfil^d'ihe  pan-;  ■  ■     ■     ■■.■''■■■, 
''"Whose  pulses  qriid.-i"!  ■  li-  touch  ! 

WhodreaBithatilllthov  :    .      .  :  ..i..  .  !■■   -.ure, 
''■'■"Thffngh  Badly  tanght'il;:.:  Uji  ;  iii.lj  Ln:.-=L  too  much, 

The  cypress  branch  haa  trailed  upon  my  way, 
Leaving  the  longest  shadow  Death  can  fling ; 

My  lips  hate  qnivered  while  they  strave  to  pray ; 
Draining  the  deepest  cup  that  Grief  can  bring. 

I  have  conned  o'er  the  lessons  hard  to  learn— 

I  have  plucked  Autumn  loaves  in  fair  Sijring-time : 

I  have  seen  loved  ones  ^o  and  ne"cr  return ; 
And  reared  high  shrines  for  ivy-stalts  to  climb. 

My  chords  of  Feeling  have  been  sorely  swept; 

Rousing  the  strain  whose  echo  ever  floats ; 
And  mournful  measures,  one  by  one,  have  crept 

After  the  sweet  and  meiTy  prelude  notes. 

Yet,  noble  Ocean,  do  I  hail  thee  now, 

With  the  exulting  spirit-gnsh  of  old  ; 
The  same  devotion  Tights  my  breast  and  trtiw. 

Spreading  unbidden — gleaming  uncontrolled. 


ScaUng  the  eyee.n  crag  wlule  thy  Toijgh  f  pica  i^ves ; 

K^rt  ap,  f  eportiiig  on  thy  lonelylbraii(^ ; 
^ijielciiig.  with ^lee,  while  hunted  oy  thy  wavps ; 
'*!Fpaiu  Qft  my  leetj,  and  eea-weed  in  my  hand. 

I  stand  again  beside  thee  as  I  stood  .  , 

In  panting  youth,  watching  thy  billows  break ; 
|. , .  Fixed[  by  the  strong  spell  of  thy  headlong  flood ; 
Viijven  as.the.  fcird  is  ciarni-bQund  by  the  snake. 

Thou  bringest  visions— would  that  they  could  Jast — 
Thou  makest  me  a  laughing  child  once  ihore ; 

L-  ji^flfifi'^?  *^^^y  ^^®  gamer  of  the  Past, 
'^j.-.r'.jPjBedless  of  all  tjxat  Fate  .may  have  in  fatpre. 

I  feel  beside  thee  Ijike  a  captive  one,  .         . 
^:    .  Whose  rivejCi  fetter-links  j^e  left,  behincl ;  . 
^  i  love  t^ee  as  the  flpweir  loves  the  sun  i .    .     .  t 
I  greet  thee  as  the  incense  greets  the  wind. 

Thon  wilt  be  haunting  me  when  I  am  found  / 
^jmd  the.  valleys  and  green  slopes  of  earth ; 

And  X  shall  hear  thy  stunning  revel-round,  ^  :. 
And  see  the  gem-spray  scattered  in  thy  mirth. 

Creation's  first  and  greatest — ^though  we  part-r 
^|.      ![rhoiigh;^ith  tiy  worshipped  fpnn.I.Pliwii^^*  dwell; 
'  ^ou  art  among  tne  idols  ot  my  heart 
J,', ,  .    ;  To  which  it  never  breathes  the  word— Farewell ! 


jj  • .  i  ■    ,  I  •  1  .. .  ■       .■.■.-.  ■  ■      .  .  .•    ■ .  ■   '.-1 

FAITH'S  GUIDINO-  STAE.    '  " 


vi:n.;-- 


We  find  a  glory  ih'thd  flowers 
When  Snowdrop^  peep  and  hawthorn  tlpoms ; 
.    We  see  fresh  light  in  spring-time  hours 
Atid  bles^  the  radiance  that  illumes. 
.  The  song  of  promise  cheers  with  hope,      ^/ 
That  Sin  or  Sorrow  cannot  mar ; 
God's  beauty  fiUs  the  daisied  slope. 
And  keeps  undimmed,  Faith's  guiding  star. 

We  find  a  glory  in  the  smile  .  ,^ 

That  lives  in  Childhood's,  happy  face.v 
..  Ere  fearful  doubt  or  worldly .gtufe^  ;.j 

'    Hap  swept  avay  the  angel  trace. 


I  1' » 
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The  ray  of  promise  shinetli  there, 

To  tell  of  better  lands  afar ; 
Gk)D  sends  his  image,  pure  and  fiEiir, 

To  keep  undinimed.  Faith's  gnidjng  star. 

.    We  find  a  glory  in  the  zeal^ 

Of  doting  breast  and  toiling  brain ; 
Affection's  martyrs  still  will  kneel, 

And  Song,  though  famished,  pour  its  strain. 
They  lure  us  by  a  quenchless  beam, 

Aid  point  where  joy  is  holier  far ; 
They  breathe,  Immortal  and  Supreme, 

Ajid  keep  undimmed,  Faith's  guiding  star. 

We  muse  beside  the  rolling  waves, 

We  ponder  on  the  grassy  hill ; 
We  linger  by  the  new-piled  graves, 

And  find  that  star  is  shinmg  still. 
CrOD  in  his  great  design  hath  spread 

Unnumbered  rays  to  lead  afar ; 
They  shine  the  brightest  o'er  the  dead; 

And  keep  undimmed,  Faith's  guiding  star. 


ADDEESS  TO  THE  FEEEMASONS. 

DELIVERED  AT  THEIR  FESTIVAL,  JUNE  21ST,  184:8,  IN   AID 
OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  THEIR  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  POOR 
AND  AGED  MASONS. 

A  Eicu  Man  lived  'mid  all  that  life  could  know 
Of  Peace  and  Plenty  in  our  lot  below ; 
His  wealth  was  ready,  and  his  hand  was  kind. 
Where  friends  might  sue,  or  rigid  Duty  bind ; 
He  gave  to  kindred,  and  bestowed  his  aid 
Where  right  could  sanction  the  demand  it  made : 
But  there  he  paused — his  bosom  never  felt 
Compassion's  impulse  kindle,  rise,  and  melt : 
With  Stoic  ease  he  turned  from  eveiy  cause 
That  had  no  claim  except  through  Mercy's  laws ; 
And,  coldly  good,  he  measured  out  his  span — 
An  honest,  moral,  tme,  and  prudent  man. 

The  Eicli  Man  died,  and,  cleansed  from  earthly  leaven. 
Upward  he  sjDrang,  on  pinions  stretched  for  heaven : 
Onward  he  soared,  and  well  nigh  reached  the  gate 
Where  Angel-seivtneft  evet  watch  and  wait : 


Bat  there  1  q  fl  ittered    j  at  below  the  place 
Whore  Bliss  and  fflory  ■prrat  their  erowmng  grace ; 
8tnv  ng  w  th  Hope  to  gain  the  et«mal  he  ght 
,A^  rteatiy  drooping  ai  he  sought  the  ■flight 
"Hsvam     theAngel  ieepercned      t  s  vam 
Thou  must  retnm  and  d  Tell  on  earth  agam 
One  feather  n  ore  tl  j     mpl        n^  muBt  wear 
Ere  thcj    ^ll  1  ft  thee  thmugl  thi3  ambient  air 
,  (  uol  a?  then  art   g    1  i  k  to  h   man  duA 
Mntnb    CnllA    mntlp  thanji«i 

Ti  c  !  utal  led  Spint  t     1    t    d    unTard  way 
An  I  hi^r     e     m  il  t?  l^   rL  nq  ga  1  o/clST 
Ertl     c    or    TeirBanltnrt    temmiSLifea tidej 
Andt    leil  ind    t      „^t— tl     tr    nf  and  the  tried— 
btill  w      i     h         t—  t  II 1  e  1  ve.1  the  best 
Th    o  In   ]    npdtl    1  nln  s-i  m  hia  b«aat— 

b    11  I  1       tl     t  leottrnttt— 

Tl  nly  oth— 

II  tl   r       fa  child  fnend 

J  i    t    n  r  n  t  Hot  end 

Tl  n     t  rn  d  tilieed 

li  and  th    stnnger  i  need 

"Wthr^ltfe      i       111     r  p    BiTOEittodry 
The  tear  that  dimmed  the  lonely  orphan  s  eye 
He  gave  h  s  P  ty  and  bestowed  nis  gold 
li\  here  want  ab  deth  with  tho  Poor  and  Old 
He  burst  the  bonds  of  Duty  s  narrow  thrall; 
His  Son!  grew  wider,  and  he  fdt  for  'ail.'--  f 

1  ■  ^fha  Biob  Man  died— again  his  Spirit  flaw' ,.  " 
On  through  the  broad,  Elyaian  fields  of  bloe ; 
Higher,  still  higher,  till  he  saw  once  more 

■  The  crystal  arch  ho  failed  to  reach  before  J;   ■ 
And  trembling  there,  he  feared  ta  taHkhiii  might 
-Ife'traTel  farther  in  the  reftlais  of  light,         '' 

,  "  Fe4r  not,"  the  Angel  ■warder' cried,  "I  see 

■  Thi)  plnme  that  noW  will  waft  thee  oil  toA*:: 
Thj  wings  have  how  (he  feather  thai:  ribiie  ' 
Lifts  the  created  to  the  Father's  throne.  ■, 
'Tis  Mercy,  bounteoris  Mercy,  warm  and  ■*idfe, 

'Thatbringa  the  mortal  to  the  Maker's  dde;  ■ 

'Tis  dove-eyed  Mercy  deifies  the  dust ; 
Man,  to  be  God-lite,  must  be  wnre  than  juit. 
Vb  to  thy  place."    The  Spirit  soon  obeyed 
The  Aiijiel  8  words.    A  'straiii  of  mirticjilftyed 
\    tnmelting^inariiiiira  ronndthefielilB  olrbhkei 
'  And  ChernbsdilmS'to  lead  the  Sjirtt'&ronjrti. 


Tlie  crjatal  jjuitul  u|h.iii;J  at  tliat  strain— 
The  Spirit  paaaed— the  Angel  watdiM  again — 
Still  crjing;  to  tlie  sliort- winged  boos  'of  dust : 
"Man,  to  lie  God-lika,  miwt  lie inon  than  jmt" 

Te,  willing  workei-a  in  a  aacreJ  ba.n(l, 
.A^ntf  tlifl  notilest  in  our  noble  land— 
Ye  gladly  build  in,  Ctaritv's  (jIbb^  name 
The  Christian  alt^r?  raised  tu  !E!qgIaiLd's  fame ; 
Altars  ttiat  .Eji^-VQ  tOitir^ak  tli^  ^tornts^at  rage 
In  fearful  gloom,  round  Poverty  and  Age ; 
Ye  help  the  helpless  with  a  cheerful  zeal, 
Te  feel  for  Want  as  Man  should  ovur  feel ; 
Yo  shed  the  esBence  of  yotir  Cod  around, 
For  Gob  is  seen,  w,hoi;6  Chiwity  is  faimtl. 

Fear  not  to  die,  Ibi-  ffeely  do  ye  ^are ''' 
Som<J'^6f  th6-"tfttetrta"  trusted  to  joMTHavi^ 
Well  may  ye  ho'pe  to  ^ahi  tho  hietieBt  flight 
Toward  the  portal  of  celsBtial  light ; 
'  'Psi'  if  ih A  portal,  Mercy's  plume  can  -win/,  i Pr 
Ye  bear  the  pinions  that  shall  let  you  iu. 


TEE  DREAilER, 


"  Wliilo  ii-e  look,  not  itt  tlin  IIj! 
itaeeu;  for  tho  i.hings  ivhi.-h  ;i 
it  seea  are  eternal." — 31,  Paul, 


, . "  Dobs  Childhood  love  rich  domes  above, 
Or  painted  walls  around  P 
Will  marble  floors  arouse  the  step 
;    That  &II3  with  lightest  bound? 

"  Ah,  no !  ah,  no  !  it  is  not  so; 

The  fair  Child  goes 
To  tread  on  tiny  daisies 

Where  the  green  blade  grows. 

"  Can  Manhood's  heart  ao  strangely  part 
With  alj  that's  fresh  and  true. 

That  Care  leaves  not  a  loophole  spot 
For  Spirit  to  look  through  ? 

"  Ah,  no !  ah,  no !  it  is  not  ao  i 
■  His  heart  still  glows. 
When  EOme  old  haunt  he  traeea 
Where  t^e  gveeivVLsAe  gKi-jt*. 


THE  DREAMER,  399 

"We  wane  away,  till  bent  and  grey,     . 

We  creep  where  once  we  ran, 
'  And  Age  lies  down  and  ends  bis  race 

Where  Boyhood's  race  b^an. 

■   ■ 

"  'Tis  there  we  sleet),  whete  dkisi^'^ep, 

And  sunset  throws 
The  promise  of  a  morrow 

Wnere  the  green  blade  grow^."    ', 

. .' "  i  ■ ' ' '  ■  **  .        ,  ■  ■ .  ^1 1 1  I  ....  'i  , } 

'■'      •     ■         •/    ■    ■  i    •■ 

And  thus,  where  the  mallow 

Was  fringing  tibe .shallow ;  ..r . 

The> Poet. One  sung  to  the  ^ummer-li^  Sitr^aff^. 

And  then  be  gs^w  diz^y .     ,       . .;:  '  ? .  /.' 

With  watching  how. bu9y, ;  .  .  ^.  i- 
The  awalloiws  were,  chasing  tbe.g^atff(;Ui.;t^  Tpesan, 

Then  the  minnow  tribe  swimming — 

The  lotus-cup,  brinuning — 
Had  charms  for  his  fancy,  and  lured  him  to  stay ; 

Till  one,  wispr  and  colder — 

A  richer  and  boldei* ' 
Among  the  world's  denizens,  broke  on  his  way. 

"  What !  still  idle,  thou  dreameF— ^  j .   U  .  joa  jca 

.  Thou  bubble-blowa  scheiaaer^  ^ 
Still  useless  on  earth  f;^  cried i£e  sneer-^kened  lip; 

"  Can  that  mortal  inherit'  " ,!., 

A  shadow  of  merii,  '.'  ,*. 

Who  lives  out  the  day  seeing  willow-leaves  dipP 


f  ■ 


You  aid  not  in  felling 
The  wood  for  man's  dwelliiigi-^    ■ 
You  t-vine  not  a  tiiread  for  his  dioublet  and  vest— 
You've  no  sheaves  for  the  binding- 
'  '  No  mill  for  the  grihding-*- 
Ko  tool  in  the  hand,  and  no  corselet  on  breast  I 

"  No  vessel  is  riding, 

That  owneth  thy  guiding-^-  i .' 

Thou  help'st  not  to  fashion  the  nu]l  or  the  mast— 

You've  no  forge  for  her  chain-gear,-  i . 

No  loom  for  her^main-^g^ear— ? ....  ? 
No  ball  in  the  battle,  no  xop^  \ii^3aft\^as^»\ 


THE  BB^AiiEB. 

"  Thou  art  aot  a  iuaat«r 

Of  forest  or  pasture— 
Thy  name  is  uaknowu  in  t  lie  Commerce  of  Gold  j 

You're  luj  diippted  Iwrds  lowing, 

No  purple  grapes  growing, 
Ho  stock  haye  ;ou  l>oaght<  and  so  laud  have  you  aoldfl 

"Toil  delve  Jiot  for  fuel — 

You  [jolish  no  jew^ — 
You  pave  not  the  citj---j;OTJ  plough,  not  tie  enac^ ;  i 

Tou  help  not  a  nei^hbuur 

With  Bweat^drop  ot  Iftboui" — 
What  right  cAKsi  THOU  have  at  Humanity'j*  boflj^lj 

"  Where's  the  profit  in  mounting 

The  copse-hiil,  and  Counting 
The  fltars  and  the  glow-ivorms  that  glimmer  arounfl  P 1 

Why,  why  dost  fhmi  wander 

Where  brooltlets  tneh,nder, 
And  listen  as  though  there  \yere  speech  in  the  sound  1'' 

•'  What  lore  are  jou  gleaning 

While  silently  loaning 
O'er  Spring's  aimplo  snowdTop  and  Autumn's  dead,leaf? 

Wl^  waste  yoor  strong  powers  

'Mill  qrcen  leaves  and  flowers, 
When  vealth  is  so  mighty  and  hfe  is  so  hrief  ? 

"  Up,  Man,  and  be  doing ; 

No  longer  he  wooing 
The  rays  of  the  moonlight  and  song  of  the  bird. 

Muse  no  more  on  the  motion 

Of  cloud-send  and  ocean; 
But  mix  where  the  hnm  of  tho  Active  is  heard. 

"  Is  it  fair  he  should  fatten, 

And  revel  and  batten, 
Who  '  draweth  no  water'  and  '  heweth  no  wood  ?' 

Shame,  shame,  to  thee.  Dreamer ! 

Thon  buhble-hlowu  schemer. 
Thy  presence  among  us  hew  cannot  be  good  !" 


The  Dreamer  replied  not; 

He  smiled  not,  he  sighed  not; 
A  red  brow  was  all  that  betokened  his  pride ; 

But  while  he  was  flushing, 

A  Spirit  came  rushing 
In  radiant  glory,  and  stood  by  his  side. 


"  Look  up,  thou  rebuker ! 

Hard  son  of  hard  lucre  !" 
The  Immortal  One  cried,  as  the  chiding  one  bent; 

"  Tis  time  thou  wert  learning 

That  he  thou  art  spuming; 
Is  here  with  great  mission  and  sacred  intent.  ' 

"  He  was  formed  by  the  Maker, 

A  favoured  partaker  , 

Of  all  Man  can  know  of  the  Essence  Divine ; 

Heaven  sent  him  forth  singing, 

Like  alchymist  flinging  ^  i 

A-drop  in  the  crude  mass  to  melt  and  refine. 

"  Your  barn -mows  o'erflowing — 

Your  furnace  flames  glowing —  .  ;.." 

Your  freights  on  the  sea,  and  your  stores  on  the  land ; 
Oh !  there's  fear  in  the  pleasure 
That  springs  from  such  treasure;  i.\ 

For  the  heart  is  too  apt  to  grow  hard  as  the  hand. 

"  The  Creator,  All-seeing, 

Knew  well  that  each  beiuff 
Had  strings  of  choice  melody  hid  in  his  breast ; 

Whose  music,  the  clearest. 

The  purest,  the  dearest; 
Could  stir  to  wild  gladness,  or  lull  to  sweet  rest. 

"  'Tis  the  music  revealing 

Truth,  Nature,  and  Feehng ; 
But  strings  of  such  texture  had  soon  gathered  rust ; 

If  they  met  with  no  finger, 

About  them  to  linger ; 
To  tune  the  rich  soul-chords,  and  sweep  ofl^"  the  dust. 

"  The  loud,  chafing  action 

Of  Gold,  Toil,  and  Faction, 
Had  drowned  the  fine  echo  from  Heaven  now  heard ; 

If  no  minstrel  were  straying 

Among  ye,  and  playing 
On  notes  that  will  only  respond  to  his  word. 

"  The  strains  he  is  chanting 

Will  set  your  souls  panting 
With  impulse  of  Freedom  and  yearning  of  Love: 

The  Song  that  he  teaches 

Has  magic  that  reaches 
Your  brightest  of  earth-chains,  and  links  them  above. 


W3  THE  DBEAMEB. 

"  Ye  are  proud  of  the  pine  tree. 
The  oak,  aud  the  vine  true ; 
The  rose  on  your  bush,  and'tho  frtnt  on  your  wbUb 
^^^  But  Bay,  would  ye  shut  out 

^^M  9lie  fresh  wind,  or  pat  out     ' 

^^1     ^e  STUI^  htiugiB?  per&uue  and  beauty 'Awb'^?.  ■ 
i  ■       .,i/f 

"As  the  fresh  wind  that  huirifiietli; 
i       ,  .  .   the  Poet  Oue  cometh  '    '  "      '    , 

To  (Air, '.into  heaUU  the  denae,  wbrH-riddailtrmtt|f 
As  that  aun  paints  IJie  bloasomj"'  'i'-r*' 
He  tinges  your  boBom, 
With  coloars  that  ehame  3JI  Its  cl4iy-giilli^,a''W 

k"  The  charm,  in  his  hespisg. 
Can  mmSort  the  weeping,.  . .  ^  .,j, 

bpas.Bofitea  the  ni^Bed,ti.nd  Btrungtheiitb^;«^(i^^ 
He  wins,  with  devotion,  '-"       ■ 

Man's  noljlest  emotion. 
And  teUeth  the  thin;^  that  none  other  oan.  q 
"  While  thou  art  fulfilling. 
With  Bowing  and  tilling, 
The  portion  of  duty  CJOd  chose  to  asBign! 
This  One  is  entrusted 
With  talents,  adjusted  ■ ' 

To  render  his  office  far  higher  than  thine. 

"  The  power  he  holdeth. 
The  scroll  he  unfoldeth, 
Tour  utmost  of  striving  will  fail  to  ohtain ; 
. .  .         Life's  rarest  bequeathing 

But  lives  in,  his  oreathing ;  ' .        - 

And  thini'st  thou  such  gift  was  nllotted  in  vain  ? 

"  Go,  go,  thon  rehuber. 

Hard  son  of  hard  lucre  ! 
Let  the  dreaming  One  rove  as  he  lists  on  the  award ; 

And  tremble,  ye  Toilers, 

Ye  Spirit  despoilers; 
When  the  Poet  is  tlmist  from  Humanity's  board!"' 


!',  THE  OLD  PirtA^JB.   '    ' 

Oh,  the  Palace  looked  ao  great  and  graiud 

.  -'Wheaite  walls  stood  u^  in  giant  pride;..    ,, . 

When  it  held  the  highest  in  the  land, 

And  its  triuinph-uatea  vieia  dinging  wide ; 
When  its  turrets  bore  thehanneitil  staff, 
^Andj.the.fourty.ard  rung  witli  tli(i  prancing  hoof; 
■  When  theaaheing  strain  and  the  rtvel  iaiigh   ' ' 
Went  merrily  up  to  the  spantiiiig  roof. 
_.  Ohj.  the  Palace  was  a  noble  place  .  ,., 

'  "In  ife  palmy  days  of  strength  and  grace. 

Toirer  and  terracb  hare  fallen  low, 
And  the  banqDefi"hBll  is  dimly  seen  ; 
.  Thrtdch  iVy  and  bindweed  that  twiaeaatiiey  go 
lu  shadowy  folds  Of  grey  and  green.  ' ! 

Ages  have  blotted  the* aoiilpttired  crest,:' 
^'^-Ite  wind  sings  throagh  the  pctrtal  atArw  ;  ■■  a 

It  stands  like  an  eagle's  fors&ken  nest ; 
Dreary  and  d^Olatet  niouirnful  and  We. 

The  snn  of  its  brightness  for  ever  has.aet. 

But  theikmei-old  Palace  ia  beaatafid  yeitr. , ,,  , ;  ;- 

We  may  see  a  heart  as.grandand  rare, '; 

Stand  like  .the  PaJ'ics  in  its  pxitao ;  .     { ' 

Bich  in  alt  that  is  nohle  and  fair, 

Till  stricken  by  Grief  as  the  Palace  by  Time. 
We  may  see  the  laoaa  ctf  a  blighted  trust 

Creeping  aj^und  its  pillars  of  joyi  ^     ,. 

But  amid  the  ruin,  the  gloom,  and  the  dns^  ' ' 

There's  a  glory  abiding  that  nought  can  destroy; 
J  ]For  the  tme  heart  ia  great  in  its  lonely  dapay, , 
As  the  Palace  is  grand  in  its  parsing  awiy,'  -'"' 


CiBBaiST«A»"80N&  OP  THE  PQOB  HAS.  : 

"A  KERRY  Christmas,  Gentlemen," 
Tia  thus  the  angient  ditty  runs ; 

Bat  minstrels  chime  no  hailing  rhyme     ' 
For  Poverty's  low,  h^gard  sons. 


A  merry  CliiistmaB  to  je  all,  ^ 

,  ■^io  Bit  bene^tli  tlie  graen-lwined  roof, 
Ji  inarl;  how  fast  the  ^now-flakes  faU, 

Or  liatoii  to  tile  ringing  hoof. 
A  pleasant  tone  the  north  winil  JinniB, 

when  that's  without,  and  ye  withiiLj 
Silt  likfe  ii  aerpeiit'a  fang  it  coin^'   j 

"CTpoM  tli^  prior  rflau's  naked  rftifl.   „ 
A'-merrj  Christinas  t«  yb  AH,  ■  '   "    '" 

Wht)  foia  Wai-ih' robes  o'er  Unili  ,aod  treaBti^ 
Whd  sl^eij  eneloscli  by  cnrtaiufed  wttlT/ 

With  blanketa  on  yhnr  eoiitih'of  re»t. 
Bnt  1— the  »6or  mftn— what  sTJall  be' 
"The.'merry  ChriatnUM-tidC  to  ftle  P'  ' 

■j.j.iFye'seen  mciiiew  tbe  log  trunk  throvigh, 
••^         I've  saw  thtm  .bear  the  hqlly  hy ; 
To  pilo  upop  the  aparkling  litrartti, 

Aui  grace  tlio  stalled  ox ;  emokiBg  high.- 
The  oak-root  is  a  mighty  tlii/ig, 
|j^,  |,      ,Aj]d  l^auteoiis  til*  berry  red;, 
^     Bnt  nollow  LH  thejoj  t^ej  bring, 

Tp^jea  that  liiafy  look, for  bpead,    . 
TBe  poor  mab'fl  fire  ! — psbaw  I  tow  Bttonld  Ii 

Feel  Huch  a  atrause,  laxajioijs  WE(iit  T 
Th£i»6r'rilatt'ameaTl-4h!  let  it' b^ 

'BffAje  acraiS' iingarniBhed,  cold  and  scant. 
"X'niorry  ctiriHtinu".  Cuiillomeii," 
'TiMtbiis  fill'  :5iin<TitdiilA   runs; 
,I5iit  nought  w,i  heLii-  of  "eli.'onie  theer 
'''     For  Poverty's  low,  haygard  mnif; 
Nor  malt,  nor  meat,  nor  fruit,  iior  wine, 
Oh,  a  merry  Chriatniaa  will  be  mine  \ 

A  rapid  ding-dong  swelleth  round. 

The  giant  steejdea  shake  witb  glee ; 
And  mistletoe  is  ^aily  bound 

Witb  branches  from  the  lanrel  tree. 
The  midnigbt  gloom  is  deep^but  bark 

The  tones  of  kindly  custom  flow ; 
Sweet  music  cometh  in  tbe  dark, 

Witb  voices  greeting  as  they  go. 
"A merry  Ohnstmas,  Gentlemen," 

Ay,  great  ones,  it  is  all  your  own ; 
The  hour  is  sung,  tlie  harp  is  strung ; 

Where  Plenty  flings  her  treasures  down  : 
What  has  tbe  poor  man  got  to  do 
""Vith  bells  atiil  W^-^tk^^^,  so-a^s  and  mirth  P 


'^dkBtSi'MAS  80N0  OF  TKE  TOOk  ^MAN.         ^%h 

Let  me  creep  on  witli  Misery's  crew, 

'Twixt  piercing  sky  and  frozen  earth. ; 
Nor  malt,  nor  meat,  nor  fruit,  nor  wine, 
Oh,  a  merry  Christmas-tide  is  mine ! 

The  rich  man's  boy  langhs  lond  to  find 

Thick  ice  npon  the  streamlet's  tide ; 
His  round  cheeks  freshen  in  the  wind  j 
.  ,.        His  warm  feet  bound  along  the  slide. 
But  little  loves  the  poor  mair  s  heir 

Upon  the  stagnant  rill  to  look ; 
He  crouches  from  the  biting  air ; 

His  thin  blood  curdles  with  the  brook. 
The  well-born  daughter  smiles  to  think 

How  gay  the  lighted  room  will  seem 
When  mends  shall  meet  to  dance  and  drink. 

And  all  be  glad  as  faiiy  dream. 
The  poor  man's  girl  shall  only  care 

To  hug  her  tattered  garment  tight ; 
To  wring  the  hoar  frost  from  her  hair. 

And  pray  that  sleep  may  come  with,  night. 
Pale  chudren  of  a  pauper  slave ; 
Bare  Christmas  gambols  ye  will  have ! 

"  A  merry  Christmas,  Gentlemen," 

Fill,  fill  your  glasses  high  and  fast ; 
'      The  nori;h  wind's  shriek  is  fiercely  bleak,— 

What  matter !  let  it  rattle  past. 
"  A  raerrj  Christmas,  Gentlemen," 

Feast  on,  and  chant  a  blithesome  strain ; 
The  cutting  chill  grows  bleaker  still,— r 

What  matter !  fill  the  glass  again. 
Stir  up  the  blaze — rejoice  and  feed. 

Shout  and  be  happy  as  ye  can, 
Mygroan  arrests  ye  I  take  no  heed, 

Tis  but  a  hungry  fellow-man. 
"  A  merry  Christmas,  Gentl<men^^  . 

'Tis  thus  the  ancient  ditty  runs ; 
Ko  tongues  shall  sing,  no  bells  shall  ring. 

For  Poverty's  low,  haggard  sons ; 
Nor  malt,  nor  meat,  nor  fruit,  nor  wine ; 
Oh,  a  merry  Christmas-tide  is  mine ! 


f, 


i*"^***":""'  "■ " '  '"^^^  tilzs  %Go: ' 


uabtr  of  •■  Eliiu  Cuok^B  JounuJ,"  May  6,  ISffll 


SE  TOh'ia  Tiad  been  aiill  all  day.  tlie  clDtids  wece  cloSii' 'aiaS.'6^^y^. 
e  oak -leaf  bent  i  fa  withered  tips  to  kiss  tbe  djing^eiar'; "  ■  /'"' 

The  ui£;bt  waii  i^nmiiii;  like  a  nionl;,  in  dark  aiiil  hooded  giiise,    '      '": 

,  And  WinU^rVs  vuif.'  bivathed  .Lilofnllv  lU  heaviest  of  aigha. 

I  Mj  tbiiughts  wci(j  sad  u'?  su.l  covdd  Ije.  Eind  lone  and  still  I  gazed     ' 

Upon  the  ahiidowa  a»  ihyy  I's'II— tlid  rod  coal  as  it  blazed.  '    - 

The  room  was  bare— bo  forma' ivere  tbeve— but  memories  yen^'a 

With  love  and  sori'OW  cbequered,  liks  the  shadLnvd  and  tbe'Biuii, 
Oh !  my  jpun^  heart's  tjdo  of  happmess  hiicl  ebtied  a  wave  too  loWi 
In  that  diiii  toar  of 'twilight  glootn,  some  ten  jeafa  ago.  "  ''' 

Old,  merry  Christmia  was  at  hnliJ,  as  constant  as  of  j-oru  ■ 
I  counted  those! 'about  WtQ  at  the  Christmas-tide  hiiforp,  ' 

And  if  I  missijrl  Eoma  two  'or  three,  that  ne'er  tOTild  come  agairi,       ' 
No  \VMn(t,T  that  my  biiaftm  felt  a  gentle  throb  of  pniu. 
Thii  l"ib:.-lit  i.l(>i?ponc((  murkily;— I  wept,  btit  lo  1  there  cauio    ' 
rvAbf.iucli  (jf  liollj  falling  frotn  an  ancient  picture- 1 raim}, 
''And  ftd  it  shimmered  at ni J-  feet,  all  fnsh,  and  green,  and  briabti  ,  ', 
It  acuiiied  to  fill  my  drdojung  snul  vrilh  mnsic.  mirth,  aid  Kght.'     '  ' 
A  key-note  of  wide  (■eliui]L>,.i"thLit  ■.till  ui-nund  mi!  l\uw, 
Was  that  poor  Holly-branch,  that  tumbled,  ten  years  ago. 

It  conjured  up,  with  minstrel  spell,  a  fair  and  merry  throng 
Of  glad  eonceita,  that  found  a  voice  aud  burst  into  a  song ; 
I  poured  out  ballad  lines  of  joy  above  the  Bhiniiig  bough, 
WTiile  i>leasure  quickened  every  pulse,  and  danced  npoa  my  brow. 
I  cave  that  song  unto  the  world,  with  secret  hope  and  fear, — 
I  longed  to  try  if  I  could  win  that  world's  broad,  honest  ear ; 
'Twas  done — applauding  words  of  life  came  thickly  on  my  way. 
And  those  who  caught  my  holly  leaves,  flung  back  a  sprig  of  bay ; 
"  We  like  your  notes,"  the  "  people"  cried,  "  coine,  sing  again,"  and 
My  "  Chriatmaa  Holly"  bound  me  to  ye,  ten  years  ago. 

Since  then  we've  mingled  cheerfully  within  our  "  Household  Room," 
iTe've  heard  me  sing  "Old  Dobbin's"  worth,  and  tell  "  Old  Pincher'i 

Ye  hailed  me  in  my  "Muri-ay  Plaid,"  and  listened  to  my  strain, 
Whea  like  a  baby  in  a  field  I  wove  my  "  Daisy"  chain ; 
ye  tfOok  my  simple  "  Old  A-tm  CUair,"  ye  knew  it  was  a  part 
Of  Love's  rich  cedar-tvee.t^iafDea.ftiVsAtn.^'i.'i'niiTO.my  heart; 


THE  POET'S  HEART,  40 

Ye  smiled  to  see  my  "  Old  Straw  Hat"  laid  by  with  earnest  rhyme, 
And  chorused  when  a  "People's  Song"  awoke  your  spirit  chime : 
Oh  !  many  a  changeful  qarol-lilt  has  knitted  us,  I  trow. 
Since  first  my  "  Christmas  Holly"  flourished,  ten  years  ago. 

I  r 

I  bring  ye  now  a  posy  bunch  of  varied  scent  and  hue. 
And  juther  think  "  Forget  Me  Not"  will  anxiously  peep  through ; 
True,  loyal  hands  to  Nature's  cause,  have  helped  to  pluck  the  flowerft 
And  pray  that  ye  will  take  them  home  to  nurse  in  evening  hotlrs. 
What  say  ye  ?  will  they  gain  a  place  upon  the  window  siU  ? 
Have  ye  some  household  nook  to  spare,  which  they  will  scipre  to  fillP' 
And  as  ye  took  my  sombre  branch,  in  midst  of  wintry  glooin, 
WiU  je  as  tenderly  receive  my  bunch  of  spring-time  bloom  ? 
tJhce'Safe  beneath  your  sunny  care,  oh !  how  the  leaves  will  blow, 
And  proudly  crown  the  hope  you  gave  me,  ten  years  ago. 

Spring  flowers  are  sweet  in  every  place ;  we  like  to  see  them  coxap.  \ ; 

On  upland  turf,  by  roadside  hedge,  and  round  about  our  home  ; 

The  monarch  lady  bears  them  *mid  the  jewels  on  her.breaet, 

And  Poverty  will  seek  a  bud  to  deck  its  tattered  vest. 

Oh !  t^e  my  mingled  offering. — I  long  to  hear  you  say 

Ye  like  the  simple  blossoms,  which  I  place  upon  your  way. 

It  is  the  lucid  dew  of  Truth,  that  gems  each  painted  cup, 

'Tis  Freedom  gives  the  Fragrance,  and  my  heart-strings  tie  fhem  up 

Oh !  take  them,  "  gentle  reader,"  let  my  "  spring  flowers**  live  andgrov 

With  y^;  w:ho^  pursed  my  **  Christmas  Holly,"  ten  years  ago. 


I  • 


\-\i 


THE  POET'S  HEART. 

No,  not  for  worlds  would  I  resigjn 
This  full  and  fevered  heart  of  mine, 
Though  some  quick  pulses  in  it  dwell, 
That  thrill  and  tremole,  shrink  and  swell. 
With  that  intense  and  fearful  pain  . 
.  Which  locks  the  lip  and  burns  the  brain  1 
No,  not  for  worlds  would  I  give  up 
The  drop  of  nectar  in  my  cup, 
Though  that  one  drop  may  render  all 
The  draught  beside  of  deeper  gall ! . . 
No,  not  for  worlds  would  I  forego 
The  throb  of  rapt,  ecstatic  glow, 
When  kindling  flushes  seem  to  meet,,  : 
Of  sunset  tinge,  and  noontide  heat ; 
Though  oft  the  gocrgeoua  glow  may  mark 
My  breast,  to  leave  it  a\iii]lii  Toot^  ^w^. 


^"  THE  POETti  HEAItn' 

I  would  not  1(191!  thy  poet  power 

That  feela  the  thorn  and  aeea  liio  flower 

With  shiiiper  tbruat,  and  gladder  mirth, 

„j.,Than  more  uadreaming  ones  of  earth. 

'ifo,  npt  for  worlda  would  I  resign 

.,Thut  lond,  weak, 'poQt-haa.rt  of  mine:         -  1  -itdT 

For  wall  I  Icnovr  this  vresJf  heart  finds  -  i        j    ".)  Init 

A  iiiuaic  in  the  running  rilia— 

__^t^  :&■  voice  upon  tha  westei'ii  winds —  i   ■:ii  ■  l  -y  il  j  i_aiT 

~b*v*     A  shadow  cm  the  miaty  hilla—        ■■      ■  'i-  "--'ul  utt 

•„^„mich,ifitwero.acolderthing.  ,.    .nC  {'■•■  T»T 

'.•tu  jI'S^T^"".'  '"i"^^  ''"<'  mountaina  ^vlould  Hot  bribgil  ^<J- 

(IB  malcel^  nie  Creation's  heir  ^  ,  '.      "  '^^   ^-r 

.in'^'To  0,11  that's  beautifnl  and  fair;  "  ',",■'.,  j 

I  ■  ■  - '  It'hoIdH  me  with  a  secret  tie 
■''■'    '■      To  the  Weet  lilies  6f  the  Beldi 
It  links  nie  to  the  star-lit  sky  ; 
It  tulka  to  wild  birds  flitting  by, 
A^d  letfe  me  look  upon  the  hook 
Of  tiil'e's  BtrangBi  fairytale,  uuaeali'd. 


What  though  it  iiaa  some  etringa,  tliat  ache  .      ' 

Ami  timTertill  they  we]^aigh*b»Biy  '  "•"  *TJ^'^^tff 

It  is  the  same  elet^tric  striii^n,  -  -',  '-'o^  ***- 

That  have  tlir  iiii-lit  of  AshifW  wiiisa     ■      "'"■''  '-'''  '  °\ 
Toi-aiseaiid  wiilt  thishcnrt  aw.iy,    "  '  ■  i-  ■J■^B^1  & 

Ahovu  its  I'limiiwu  liiinie  ol'  I'lay.  .  __ 

'Tia  round  those  Rtriiiga  rare  magic  clings,        '    '"^  *!i 
And  Joy's  seraphic  fingers  play.  ''   ''''^'^fi 

It  "bends  to  Naturt's  holy  chiirm,  *  ' 

And  wm    h  hk   a  L  .-jO   . 

With   weet  nu  j£ 

It  qnail  ai  rt   tK  ' 

Wrth  a  "^  ^ 


h^ght. 


■  \ 


7V^--    .  ■      :■■    .  ■'  .fx) 


A  SPECIAL  PLEADING. 
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And  so  they  tell  yaa,  Mary,  love*  that  I  am  fklse  arid  gay, 
Ajid  that  I  woo  another  maid  when  I  aiti  far  away,     \ 
That  I  am  seen  in  merry  mood  upon  the  coast  of  Eranpe, 
And  let  another  pair  of  eyes  aUuro  me  to  the  dance. 

They  tell  you  that  I  do  not  care  for  all  the  v6ws  I've  made, — 
That  love  with  me  is  bnta  game,  at  which  I've  oftei^  played ; 
They  say  that  sailors  win  a  heart— *then  think  of  it'ti0\more. 
And  thatiyoa^  JSarry'soon  forgets  this  bit  Of  English  ishore. 

You  knew  me  as  a  sturdy  boy, — ^you  trusted  to  my  aB?i 
To  puU  you  through  the  gale,  without  ^  V^thing  of  ^larm ; 
I've  grown  and  strengthened  in  vour  s^ht,  and  shajl  it  be  confessed, 
That  he  who  clasped  wi^h  Childhood's  haji^  betrayed  with  Manhood'e 
breast?  ,..  ..    , 

I  kept  my  good,  old  mother  till  she  gently  drooped  an^  died ; 
I  have  a  little  sister  still,  that's  clinging  to  my  side,;. 
And  could  I  bear  a  manly  heart  to  tnem,  thy  Mary,  dear,— 
Could  I  be  faithful  to  my  home,  and  yet  be  traitor  here  ? 

'    *      '       . 

Oh !  Mary,  don't  bejieve  the  tale, — indeed  it  is  not  true ; 
How  could  I,  even  if  I  tried,  love  any  ^ivl  but  you  ? 
Oh!  do  look  up  into  my  fa^e,aBd  see  if  you  can  find' 
A  trace  of  any  feeling  there  but  what  is  just  and  kind.- 

• 

Tell  me  who  raised  the  foul  report, — ^who  caet  upon  my  name 
The  taint  of  infamy  that  marks  with  meanness,  vice,  aaid  shame ; 
And  if  it  be  a  man  that  gave  the  bitter  sLander  birth, 
ni  strike  the  coward,  rich  or  poor,  down  to  his  parent  earth. 

Curse  on  the  tong>ues  that  sought  to  ^iing  a*  poison  in  my  cup, 
May  ill  betide  their  evil  souls, — Come !  Mary,  do  look  up ; 
Say  that  you  love  me  as  you  did,  or,  though  I'm  proud  and  brave, 
My  spirit  soon  will  pray  to  b6  beneath  the  ocean  wave. 

Look !  here's  the  curl  you  gave  me  when  I  stood  upon  the  sands. 
Just  going  for  the  first,  sad  time  to  far  and  foreign  lands ; 
See  !  here's  the  handkerchief  you  tied  so  fondly  round  my  neck. 
And  these  two  precious  thi^igs  were  all  I  rescued  from  the  wreck. 

Oh,  can  it  be  I  do  you  refuse  to  listen  to  my  word  P 

Tis  simple ;  but  a  purer  truth  the  angels  never  heard ; 

I'm  faithful  to  you,  Mary,  as  an  honest  man  can  be,     . 

And  would  my  heart  were  opeiled  wide  for  ail  tTafc  ^qASlN^  ^sftR^X 


no  GOOD  <  WOUKH.  ^^M 

Bnt  B,Ii !  perhaps  some  other  one  has  gained  yoiu;  fwrnttn's  love,— 
Tonve  changed  your joiing  wsii-SMll  tof  *  njuiet  wttage-dove : 
You  think  a  I'air-ekeelied  husLami  that  oould  git  beaide  hia  fire. 
Would  be  a  wiser,  life- mate  I'or  a  maidsa  to  desire- 
Last  night  I  saw  jonng  Walter  May  keep  near  your  ivindow-sill. 
And  there  ha  -watched  you  from  the  door  and  joined  yoa  on  th«  lull; 
Aud  twice  before  I've  seen  him  lark  beside  yon  on  tUe  road,  ""P* 

And  when  yoa  fetched  the  ilshiiig-net,  he  Booa  took  up  the  load^^^H 

Oh,  Mary '.  something'B  choking  me !    Tell,  tell  me,  is  it  so  P      ^^B 
Say,  do  you  love  him?  Walter  MSijI  tell,  teH me.  Yes  or  No P      ^* 
Oh !  let  me  hear  the  i+oreb  at  onee, — eoit  what  it  will  to  sever, 
I'll  only  ask  for  one  more  kiss,  and  any  Uood-bye  for  ever. 

That  hluBh, — that  tear! — what  do  Ihear.?— Youl6Te  but  me  aloneP- 
God  bless  you,  girl '.     I  breathe  aaaiii, — my  life,  my'joy,  my  own  ! 
How  conlil  yon  fia-toinomont  dottbt  the- language  of  a  lip. 
That  breathed  for  you  ita  deepest  prayer  upon  a  Biaking  ship  P 

Come,  let  me  kiae  thoM  eyelids  dry.  aud  then  wjB'II  walk  awhilrt  i  ^^M 
We'll  go  across  the  clov^-iitild,  ailil  sit  upon  thf  ^ile, —  JI^H 

We'll  take  the  village  in  our  path,  tor,  as  you  wisely  say,  ^^^| 

'Twill  mortify  the  gosdiptbolB,aiid'Biieiice  W^tac  JAay-  ^^H 


GOOD  WOEKS. 

How  shall  we  climb  to  Heaven  ? 

How  seek  the  path  aright  ? 
How  use  the  essence  given 

To  trim  Eartli's  temple ■  light  ? 
Oh  !  not  by  lips  that  pour 

The  tones  Ot  Faith  alone  ;— 
"Good  Works"  must  live  before 

The  true  disc iplu'M  shown. 

Ye  leadei's  of  mankind. 

With  precejits  loudly  heard, 
Oh!  let  your  wcrt^m^Uivd 
'     TEsainp\emt\i^ow^OT4- 


%,'  .      ^    -i- 


GOOD  WORKS.  mi 

Shaane  to  the  holy  teadier  ;;':.;•_( 

■;'••-*  Whose  life  we  dare  not  scan;  ;.:..■       .   •  ,' 

lliongfe  loftgtiage  forms  the  preacher,  ■  >    '  =  li*^      i 

'Tis  "  good  works"  make  the  man;  '     i:  i:  -  ^/^ 

It  is  not  well  to  say  ;  '.-        + -fj.I 

Our  lowly  race  iamn  /■  .hi  •     .  ^l 

In  far  too  narrow  way  «  ■■..  ./ 

•*■  For  great  dieedfl'to  be.djona.    :    .'     ,.t. '  .? 

Let  fair  Intention  move 

The  heart  to  do  its  best ; 

'  '  And  little,  wrought  in  dote,      •'■■       '.■. 

Is  "  good  work"  great  and  blest. 

■      ■Bela.thewWgripe.-  '■''-'''■"      ' 

Turn  swords'to  reapingrhooka,  -  ■   . <        r t. .1  i 

Melt  bullets  into  tjrpe,  -        '.  ' 

Bend  spears  to  shepheards' crooks;    I'V  ..         -  il 

'  '        Sow  fields  wii^  yellow- whiea*^  .   •    •  •   L.  'v  ..  •  *..;l'J' 

Instead  of  crimson  limbs, 

And  such  "  good  work'*  shall  meet  ■  .    -cO 

"'     ■  A  people's  grateful  hymnsi.  .   •-r  :        ,:';Vf 
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1  /    ■'■  I , 


'  \ 


f  • 


Build  up  'the  sdhool-hause  w^ll,        >■..:    \ '  • .    .  •  ■ ;  v/j 

Where  Infancy  and  Youth 
May  hear  wide  echoes  fall'  ;  «       -^:  :J.-     '-irl^  .TnA 

Erom  Knowfcdge,  Hope,  and  Truth*'  'kv  £  A^'jr  iVl 
Twine  on  the  social  band  .         :>  X^- J  li:  arfT 

That  ties  us  to  each  oiher;;        i*v.  .    '.'tmJT  iroY 
Let  such  "  good  work"  expand, 

Till  man  to  man  is  brother. 

Let  Woman  have  her  share 

Of  Reason,  unreviled, 
Till  those  ordained  to  bear 

Are  fit  to  guide  the  child. 
Let  Woman  fairly  take 

The  place  she's 'iKwrn  to  fili,  :.i 
And  such  **  good  -work":  shall  makb 

Our  great  sons  greater  still. 

Let  nations  trample  down 

The  flag  of  savage  Strife  ;< 
Let  Peace  and  Justice  owil 

That  Love  is  King  of  Life. 
Let  Wisdom  onward  march,     .  . '. 

And  while  Li&'s  spirit  pbalis. 
Let  Faitii'stiiuniiphal  area      '  '?■ 

Have  "  good  woxW  " '  taiiat-^\iOTift!a.« 


i 


I  T-:  ir  fuTiy^ua^^H 

UNDBS  THE  JUBTLETOE..   ,'  ''.J^l 

CHHKTMiS  SONG.  Ji'JJ^^H 

Ukdeb  the  MiatletDe,  pearly  Hud  green,  "       -  ' ' 

Meet  the  kind  tipH  of  the  young  and  the  olct;    ' 
Under  the  Miatletoe  hen-rts  may  be  Been  ■  ' 

Glowing  as  though  tliey  had  never  been  cold. 
•  "Under  the  Mistletoe,  peace  and  good  will 
I        Mingle  the  spirits  thai  long  have  been  twain ; 
LeaTea  of  the  ohve-hninch  twine  with  it  irtUl, 

While  breathings  of  Hope  fill  the  loud  carol  strain. 
Yet  why  should  this  holy  and  feetival  mrrth 

In  the  reiffn  of  Old  Ohristraas-tide  only  be  found  ? 
Hang  up  Love's  Mistletoe  over  the  earth, 

And  let  ns  kias  nnder  it  all  the  year  ronntt  t 
'iTanB-  up  the  Mistletoe  over  the  land 

Where  the  poor,  dark  man  is  spumed  by  the  whitej 
Hang  it  wherever  (ippresflion's  strong  hand 

Wrings  from  the  Helpless,  Hntnanity's  right. 
Hang  it  on  high  where  the  starving  lip  aobg, 

And  the  patrician  one  tumeth  in  BCCrm  ; 
Let  it  he  met  where  the  purple  steel  rdha 

Child  of  its  fatlier  and  field  of  its  corn;  ^^^ 

Hail  it  withjoyin  our  ynle-Tighted  mirth,  'I'-IW^ 

But  let  it  not  ftiilc  ivith  the  fe.^ival  noiindi  t>,V 

Hang  up  Lovo'h  !Mist!etric  over  the  earth,  i-i]if 

And  let  ns  kiss  under  it  all  the  year  ronod  I 


A  PATHETIC  LAMENT. 


The  lost  "  gude  man,"  the  lost  "  gude  man !" 
Oh !  the  width  of  our  anguish  who  could  span. 
When  we  stood  at  the  gate  in  pilgrim  state. 
Bemoaning  our  lonely  and  diunerleas  state  ? 

The  castle  was  nigh,  with  its  towers  so  high, 
An^  the  fla^mast  poking  its  noae  to  the  sky ; 
The  waJls  were  grey  aa  fti&io.TCTie'i  at  da,^, 
When  tlie  mufEm.-'boj  goes  riuli\a -sa-xiierai^-^^g , 


A  PATHETIC-  LAMENT.  41 3 

The  ivy  was  green  in  the  Midsummer  sheen, 
With  as  noble  a  watch-dog  as  ever  was  seen ; 
All  things  were  enriching  the  prospect  bewitching, 
Excepting  a  little  black  smoke  from  the  kitchen. 

We  could  see  at  a. glance  that  the  fairies  might  dance,    . 
Or  the  poet  might  sing  in  such  field  of  romance ;       V .-  "^ 
But  alack  and  alas  !  the  plain  truth  came  to  pass; 
Proving  "  Spenser"  looks  foolish  without  "  Mrs.  Glkefe;'^-* 

We  had  conjured  up  dreams  of  rare  Burgundy  strea;^^,  ^ 
Of  terrestrial  ^ke  and  ethereal  creams ;  ■'^"■';  .. 

With^ihe  ze^  of  a  Miltan  our  fancies  had  built  on:   '';.'  ' 
The  nopes  of  some  precious  old  port  with  ripe -Stiltbit   ^ 

The  soul-stirrinjg  line  may  be  all  very  fine,  '. , 

Provided  the  minstrel  can  manage  to  "dine  •>'*  "^ 

But  to  stand  'neath  a  portal  where  the  commons  are  shprt  all, 
Tali^  a  vast  deal  of  sentiment  out  of  the  mortal.       ,     ' 


« <■•  I  f 


The  carnivorous  room  was  as  still  as  tHe  tomb, 

With  those  horrid  things  in  it— a  duster  piid  broom;, .  - 

Not  an  atom  of  chicken  for, invalid's  piclp]^^> 

Not  a  symptom  of  ox,  neither  sirloin  itofj^timng,  ,    > 

We  sat  in  despair,  with  a  starvation  stare, —  ,  ■:.. 

Not  a  plate, .not  a  dish,  not  a  cover  waa  there: 
l^ot  the  chink  of  a  fork  nor  the  or^ak  !C^  »  cork,       .  .    l; 
To  announce  that  iixe.  butler  vras  ^^^S  ^  ^orfc. :  \  r- 

The  master  was  out  after  flounders  and  trout, 
Far  away  on  the  tide,  gallivanting  about ; 
And,  most  doleful  to  tell,  to  complete  the  sad  spell. 
Took  the  butler  and  Bramah  keys  fishing  as  well. 

,^,,  ,  rThree  blusterous  nights,  'mid  doubts  and  frights, 
Vti;?'?)!?.  W  5nger  and  pine  on  the  dastle  hej&hts ;     .  '     ,  , , 

And  each  hour  we  ran,  like  "  sister  Ann,^^ '        ''  "^      '•  '   "'J  ,^^''' 


To  see  if  we  spied  a  coming  man. 

We  have  gothiin  at  last,  and  we'll  hold  him  fast^*  ■  t  ; 
And  drink  hi^  health  while  the- Ehenish  ie  passed ;.  •  7 
But  we'll  add  'mid  the  rout  of  the  dbhoing  shonU  o^tdl 
"  May  we  ne'er  come  again  when  the  keys  have  gone  out.^' 

'.'  ■     ''    '    ■"     ■  '  *■  :_•■■•'-'•■■;  'T'.i^.'-j-  -  .iij'  t»!rA. 


.:ui 

t 


■^'IT  IS  THE  SONG  MT  MOTHER  SENGS.  ' 

^*'         It  ia  tlie  song  my  mother  Binga,  -  . ,.  .J 

'"  '  And  glacllj^  do  I  list  the  strain  ;   ■,,:,,) 

,  Inever  hoarit,.Tmt  it-brings  .  ,     ;  ,., 

'    "  The  wish  to  hear  it  Kung  ag^. 

She  breathed  it  to  me  long  ago,  . ,    j 

To  lull  ioe  to  my  baby  rest;  j 

."■  And  aflflhs  zBTirtnureil,  soft  and  low,,'  j  [' 

"  -       '      I  iHept  inpeace  maa,  her  breaal^  .  j"  ^_| 
"'•'    ■■     01i.eeiitteeongr  thoiihaHtathroAff  *"^ 
Of  angel  touea  within  thy  Hpell  i 
I  feel  that  I  shall  love  thee  long. 
And  fear  I  lovBthee  far  too  well. 

For  though  I  turn  to  hear  thee  now, 
,a;{  WithdotiliB  glanoe  <>f  warai'aeKglBii:  iJ 

In  after-yeara  I  know  not  how 

Thy  plaintive  notes  mav  dim  lAy  ji^t. 
That  mother's  voice.will  tW  W*^;- 

I  heat  it  falter  day  by  flay  J     ,,    ,-,jf 
It  Boundeth  like  a  jonntaia  nUi    ,/. 

That  tremlilea  ere  it  ceaae'to  pliy.-r' 
And  then  thiii  hfart,  (hoii  simple  Song 

Will  iiiid  an  aiigniah  ia  thy  BpeH;   , 
TwiU  wish  it  could  not  lore  eo  longi 

Or  had  not  loved  tlicc  half  so  well. 


WE  ARE  APT  TO  GROW  AWBABT. 

We  are  apt  to  grow  aweary  in  this  troubled  world  at  times, 

For  even  golden  beHa  can  ring  in  melancholy  chimes ! 

And  let  our  hnraan  lot  in  life  be  what  or  where  it  may. 

Bark  shadows  often  rise  from,  which  our  hearts  wOuld  tnm  away. 

Fa]}  often  do  we  sigh  to  taate  some  spirit- draught  of  joy. 
And  almost  envy  Childliooil'a  laugh  above  its  painted  toy  : 
When  some  great liopc\ii;eaks'<).w^«'a'*-w\<^ifei<nie9 prove unjurfi 
And,  roused  from  statvy  i\Tea.-«\s,\ve  to\i!-o.\^-Ssr«'\-Q,Slaa4si!rf„ 


GREAT  HELP  WAITd  ON  LITTLE  NEED.  415 

Say,  whither  shall  we  turn  to  seek  the  healing  balm  of  rest, 
And  whence  shall  come  the  cheerful  ray  to  re-illume  our  breast  ? 
Oh  !  let  us  go  and  breathe  our  woe  in  Nature's  kindly  ear, 
For  her  soft  j;Land  will  ever  deign  to  dry.  the  .inoarner'«  tear ; 

She  mocks  not,  though  we  tell  our  grief  with  voice  all  sad  and  faint, 
And  seems  the  fond<Bst  while  wte  pour  our  V^eak  and  lonely  plaint. 
Oh !  let  us  take  otir  sorrows  to  the  bosom  of  the  hills, 
And  blend  our  pensive  murmurs  with  the  gurgle'  of  the  rills ; 

Oh !  let  us  turn  in  weariness  toward  the  grassy  way, 
Where  skylarks  teach  us  hoW  to  praise,  and  riijgdoves  how  to  pray ; 
And  there  the  melodies  of  Peace  that  float  around  the  sod, 
Shall  bring  back  ho{)e  aud  hamajonj  upon  the  v<^e  of  G[od. 


,  ■  .|      «         ■       ',1       i^i»'»ifi- 

GEBATHBLP  WAITS  ON  LITTIiE  NEED. 

"  GrvE  nie  sdthe  bread,"  th6  beggar  cries. 

And  droUches  to  th^  p&sser-bjr ;     ' 
But  on  the  prou"d  wayfd:re*  hies;      '  - 

And  leaveii  the  Wretch  to  starts  Of  die. 
That  passer-by  sets  forth  at  nisht, 
'A  feast  where  only  rich  ones  feed ; '  ' 
H«  crams  the  full — no  doubt  *tis  right ; 
W<^  great  help  waits  on  little  need.' 

"  Oh  for  a  score  of  pounds  awhile !" 

Prays  some  up-striving,  struggling  one ; 
But  he  may  walk  for  many  a  mile. 

And  find  the  favour  yet  undone. 
Yet  when  that  one  has  climbed  the  hill. 

Where  toiling  hearts  oft  sink  and  bleed; 
Fall  many  a  -friend,  has  go^d  to  lend ;    ' ,  ~  ~ 

For  great  help  waits  on  little  need. 

'  '  *  The  orphan  child  of  Sin  and  Want 


.nr 


/r. 


......      ,.,-:   :  ..-1. 

Finds  none  to  take  his  lonely  hand;  ..     ,  -.,   w.:  ; ,,/ 
With  cheek  unkissed,  and  raiment  scant  j      .-.'..  ,j,.  .j 

Still  lonely  may  that  orphan  stand. 
But  crowds  cqme  round  the  rich  man's  heii>    .  ..,   ::..■■.. 

Tq  kihctly  soothe  i^nd  gently  leaCt ,  .:..;/ 

T6  ti^  with  love  aid  c uard  with  care;  ' ' . '     ' ' \  /  .J  .^^^V\ 
,"  -.,   .     F0r:grre3,t  help  Traits  oia UttU Tfft^a.  ^  ...  \  ,....-..,  \,^v^  ^ 


rnrJT. 

The  frozen  one  ivitU  wouuded  feet, 

M.ty  Ifiave  the  crimaon  on  tti 
But  let  a  royal  footstep  meet 

A  apot  of  vnlgar  damp  below, 
And  mjriail  Raleigh  a  press  aronnd. 

With  courtly  hand  and  eager  ep«ed, 
To  fling  their  velvet  on  the  ^ou»d ; 

For  ^reat  help  waita  on  little  need. 

"  I  want  to  liiiild^eome,  nciRhljour,  friend. 

You  see  my  wretched  walls  of  clfty  i 
Yciu've  pileH  of  bricks  and  beams  to  IgaA," — 

Alaa  !  you  turn  your  head  away. 
I  have  a  maosioii  ntrong  and  high, 

Aud  now  I  do  not  VHiniy  plead; 
I  may  add  storiea  to  the  akv  ; 

for  great  help  waits  on  htUe  need. 

Come,  maae  of  mine,  methintB  thy  song 

la  aomewhat  cynical  in  i^ound, 
And  Bjiite  of  all  thnt'a  hard  and  vi 

Good  deeds  and  noble  hearta  abound. 
Bat  yet  Reflection  will  go  straying 

Where  all  the  older,  wise  headulead ; 
And  looking  on,  we  ean't  help  saying, — 

The  greatest  lielp  meets  leiiat  of  nped. 


The  roses  are  bright,  in  their  summer  days'  light, 
With  their  delicate  scent  and  their  eiiquisite  hno ; 

But  though  beantiful  I'lowers  claim  many  a  song. 
The  Fruit  that  hangs  round  U8  is  beautiful  too. 

When  Midsummer  comes,  we  see  chen-les  and  plums 
Turning  purple  and  red  when  the  glowing  sun  falls ; 

They  hang  on  their  stems  like  a  garland  of  gems, 
In  ruby  and  coral  and  amethyst  balla. 

IIow  delicious  and  sweet  is  the  strawberry  treat, 
What  pure  pleasure  it  is  to  go  liniitiiig  about, 
ii'oraisenp  the  stiiAka  on  iVXeo-t-^fcUiscd  walks, 
.And  see  the  dark,  scai:\e\.  i;-5e*V^'^'^\^*^'^'C'>-'^'"  **■=*" 


Don't  you  tbink  we  can  find  in  the  nectarine  rind, 

A  colour  as  gay  as  the  dahlia^s  bloom ; 
Don't  you  think  the  soft  peach  is  as  tempting  to  reach 

As  the  hyacinth,  petted  and  nursed  in  the  room  P 

The  apricot  yellow,  so  juicy  and  mellow, 
Is  tempting  as,  any  tresh  cowslip  of  Spring, 

And  the  currants*  deep  blushes  light  up  the  green  bushes, 
Or  hang  in  white  bunches,  like  pearls  on  a  string. 

The  mulberry-tree  is  enchanting  to  see, 
When  'tis  laden  with  autumn  fruit,  pulpy  and  cool. 

And  those  berries  abounding,  with  thorn-fence  surrounding, 
Oh,  who  loves  not  the  flavour  of  gooseberry -fool  P 

The  woodbine's  fair  leaves  and  clematis  that  weaves 
Bround  the  window,  are  cheering  to  all  that  pass  by ; 

But  the  grapes  on  the  vine  as  fhey  cluster  and  twine 
Are  as  lovely  a  sight  for  the  traveller's  eye. 

The  apples'  round  cheeks,  with  their  rose-coloured  streaks, 
And  the  pearis  that  are  ready  to  melt  on  the  spray, 

What  lip  can  deny  they  have  beauties  that  vie 
With  the  daisy  and  buttercup  spread  in  our  way  P 

Then  the  ripe  nut  that  drops  as  we  push  through  the  copse, 
While  busy  as  squirrels  we  hunt  and  we  eat, 

Oh !  I  think  we  must  own  that  its  coat  of  rich  brown 
Can  peer  with  May  bluebells  all  dewy  and  sweet. 

So  though  poets  may  sing  of  the  blossoms  of  Spring, 
And  all  the  bright  glory  of  Flowers  may  tell, 

We  will  welcome  the  berries,  the  plums  and  the  cherries, 
^nd  the  beautiful  Fruits  shall  be  honoured  as  well. 


BESSIE  GRAY. 


ANOTHEE.of  my  childhood's  friends  has  passed  into  the"  gtftVei 
The  liT^n^  waters  of  my  heart  are  ebbing,  wave  by-waVe  \ 
The  floodtide  of  my  youthfnllove  has  left  its  spareljng'^ift 
But  Memory  keeps  the  margin-marks  in  rifts  of  golden  -sfttt 
I  will  not  count  how  many  of  my  playmates  I  have  lost, 
I  only  know  they  all  have  gone,  like  gems  of  morning  frtJffB^} 
I  only  know  that  they  who  sh^iried  iriy  path  at  break  of  dky. 
Have  vanished  from  my  side  before  Life's  nooutidie  sheA&'m 


I  Bcurc^ty  non  c&n  fincL  a,  naruo  tbat  cliiiueil  with  mino  at  eohool. 
And  ofteii  Wffnder  wiy  I'm  left-to  liw  ad  "  Fortune's  fool';f   i.; 
Tor  laanj  a  clieek  had  mora  of  red  tlan  mine  eould  eKst'abtne, . 
And  many  a  apirit  had  more  will  to  atrugglp  litre  below. 
Fine  saplings  were  around  me.  anJ  full  many  seemed  to  W'-     ' 
More  Ukeij.  't*  become  a  stTong  and  atomi- enduring  tree;       -i 
And  the  fair  flteni  just  Btricken  i  oii,  I  dreamt  not  of  it«  fiili,' 
For  Beaaie  Gray  waa  ever  tleemed  the  rarest  of  tham  alL 

I  Poor  Besaie  Gray  !  ah,  well-a-day  !  I  eigli  to  learn  thy  fate. 
For  thou  wert  dearest  of  the  groni)— my  dii«f  aiid  (jhaaen  meAe; 
Vfe  were  e,  pair  of  daring  fJiin^a  in  mieehlel',  mirth,  and  noite^  ' 
Eat  fained  Ibr  iwiweful  pHrtrterahit)  in  story-books 'and' tim'j  '"■: 
We  clubbed  our  penoe  when  caahiraa  scant,  and  ha*a*joiM« 
,  hope  ■     'j.'-ifl'i 

Invested  in  "Arabian  Nights,"  hoop,  ball,  and  elrippiogi-wpiafl^ 
And  battle  as  we  ollca  di3— ay,  even  with  a  b^othe^  i  'H'lfli,,  -.,-. 
Our  buay  bands  were  neTei*  seeii  upraised  against  eaioh  otbtfRn'-^ 

Poor  B^^ie  Qot  !  wc  spent  Ltfe'a  May  in  merry  oamea  togethe 
W^  maqe'fijte;  ailketiVuppet-ahowa  and  epnn 'th« 'shutSfi<feal4K? 
Anil  lioff  we  eat  oh  wintw  lygTita  beside  old  KilW'9  fii^ '■■  a^  t--, : 
And  foiina  choice  themes  Jn  (luaint  Dutch  tilea  tBat  nevbT'ineiJ 

Hon  we  stirred  an  the  blaze  to  see  wherf  JaofAi's  ladder -gtooil^c 
Where  Ahrahd'ila  offered  np',his''Bon,  and'K^ftb  Sffimmik  tiil^hm 
Where  Solomon  aiid  David  sat  in  praiiSenr  on  their  thtdnei^l  .'!' 
And  how  we  lovctl  the  Bible  lore  of'  thuae  old,  pictured  atoJSBB.'  ■ 

And  then  we'd  turn  to  that  prized  boc4 — 'tia  now  before  my  gaa 
I  see  its  well-thumbed  pages,  and  its  title,  "  Shakspeare's  Plays ; 
And  how  we  talked  of  Hamlet  with  the  zeal  of  older  praters. 
And  did  it  quite  as  well,  ]jercbance,  Bs  greater  "  Commentators." 
And  then  with  motley  drapery,  tin  shield,  and  wooden  aword. 
What  "  Histrionics"  we  essayed  as  "  Lady"  and  as  "  Lord ;" 
But  truth  to  toll  I  never  shone  in  that  peculiar  way. 
And  ne'er  could  "  make  believe"  so  well  as  thou  cooldst,  Besaie  Q 

And  then  our  bright  half-holidays,  our  happy,  sumtner  walks. 
Oh,  Childhood's  richest  frait  e'or  hangs  upon  the.  poorest  stalks ! 
Pleasure  and  Tmmiph,  can  ye  eiva  to  anyRrown-np  daughter. 
Such  joy  as  ours  whenwe  hadleapedtlio  dyke. of  weeds  and  wat 
Oh,  Beaaie  Gray !  we  iiaed|,to'play,  like  two  uuhrol;en  hounds, 
Strong  health  was  tliine,  gioA  thonghta  were  mine,  Ufe  had  no  t3 

boundaj'  ■  '.' 

And  somehow  aa  I've  travelled  alnci?,  no  young  face  seemed  to  sb 
Upon  the  mirror  of  tlie  piwt,  aa  ttd-ne  dwi,  Jlfsnle  Gray. 


■  •  t^T'  i)^  Hj^etSaMs.  '■'-  ii 


I   ■..»■. 
I*-      - 


We  parted  wheai^we  )md'otitppx>wn  gut  rudeffi  peaja^of  laii^liWr,' '  /    ' 
When  each  begaa  to  iuedita,te  Txpon  a  grand  hereafter  j' 
Thy  steps  were  totned  for  ever  w>m  thy  nJEitive  hbijfie  and  shby^i'  -   '  " 
I  saw  thee  on  a  boundui^  ship  and  ne^er  saw  thee  njpje. .  .   ; 

I  will  not  say,  jpoor  Besiae  Gray,  that  later  years  h^ve  not 
Strewn  truest  friendships  on  my  pq,th  in  many  a  pleasant,  s/pot ;  .  V  ' 
But  favoured  as  my  heart  has  been,  I^Hov^r  yet  coula  see  ,    "  ,' 

Two  merry  girls  in  giddy  sport,  without  a  thought  of  thee. 

For  thou  wert  frap)^,  and  kiiid,  ajid  tiru^  Qiud  $hared  iny  suimi^ 

timie: 
We  sat  upon  the  self-same  form,  and  learnt  the  self-aame  rhyme ;   ' 
":Nl6<M$J9iK  the  same  old,  ballad  scraps,  and  :fv^hen  ;nj  fault  \^as  blam^, 
The  chance  was  rare  wten  thou  wert  not  as  guilty  and  ashamed. 
But  thou  art  dead— 'tis, like  a  dream !  they  teU  mo  thou'rt  at  rest 
Wliere  prairie  flower,  and  paniEef  ciib^  ma}r,spri^g  above  thy  br^st. 
*Tis  strange !  for  thou,  didst  ofteq-^peak  in  wild  romance  of  youth",  - , 
Of  distant  land,  and  lonely  home,  and  lo  t  "'twas  augured  truth.    ' 


My  -gay,  young  playmate  1  jcan  it.be  P  and  ^rt  thou  lying  low 
Wnere  tawny  lootsteps  leave  their  trail,  aiud  waves  of  blossom  ftovrt 
otGSii^'Cain  it  be,  that  thou  s^gone — so  blithe,  so  brave,  so  strong^,  '  ]'' 
And  I,  the  weaker  one,  still  left,  to  hum  thy  requiem  soiig  f 
I  wonder  where  my  eyes  will  close,  and  sleeping-place  will  be,—. 
No^atter;  sleep  where'er  I  may,  'tis  little  care  to  me ;  V 

I  only  hope  some  gentle  hearts,. when  I. have  passed  a^vay,  y. 

Will  think  of  me,  as  I  do  now  of  thee,  dear  i^esajle'  Gi^y.  ' .  ..'J 


.!.!■_ 


liBT  TJS  GIVE  THANKS. . 


TG'i'.  ■  •  . 


W      r  .• 


Let  us  ^ve  thanks  with  erateful  60Ul> 
To  Hmi  who  sendeth  all ; 

To  Him  who  bids  the  planets  roll, 
And  sees  a  **"  sparrow  fall." 

Though  grief  ana  tears  may  dim  our  joys, 

.  And  Care  and  Strife  gxrest, , 

'Tis  Many  too  often,  ■  that  iilloy » 
-«'-^' •'-    '  The  lot  his  M^ker^blesscd ; 

While  sunshinp  lights  the  lx)undless  sky, 
v'i-"  And  dew-^rope  feed  the  Bpd — " 

While  dtai^  ana  rfeinbows  live  on  high-'— 
Let  us  give  thanks  to  Gcid. 


TBia  FOOR  MA^  I'O  RIS  30Jf. 

We  till  the  Karth  in  Labour's  henJtli, 

We  plant  the  aasim  cup ; 
The  fleldu  are  crowned  with  golden 

Thfe  green  tree  apringeth  up ;'      I 
The  Bweet,  eternal  waters,  guBii  __   , 

From  muiiTifaia  and  from  T^eJ;' 'j"^" 
"ThfriiieyardgblnBh  ivithpnypIaftiMfi,       , 

The  vellow  hop-leaTPa  tfftil :      "    "' 
And  wbile  the  Hurveet  tfeiga  its  gOlA, 

And  forest  liranchea  nod. — 
While  limpid  streuitls  are  elear  and  cdlo, 

Let  lis  giyethanta  to  God. 

The  flower  yielda  its  odonr  brfath, 

Ab  gentle  winds  go  past ; 
The  Rrasalopper  that  Inrks  beneath       ' 

Chirtjg  mertily  ernd  thsfc  ;  '    ' 

ThS-Mn^iiTfe  C009  upon  the' spray,    ' 

The'latk«,  fVilt  anthems  po™-;       ' 
The  bees  start  witli  a  jocund  laj. 

The  wllves  aing  on  the  ahote  i 
Hosannas  iill  the  wuod  and  wild. 

Where  human  p^eps  ne'er  trod; 
And  Nature/like  an  iinweaned child. 

Smiles  on  its  parent,  God. 

Say,  Brothers,  shall  the  bird  and  bloom. 

Thus  teach,  and  teach  in  vain  P 
Sliall  all  the  Love-rays  that  illume. 

Be  lost  in  clouds  of  pain  ? 
Shall  hearts  ise  dead,  and  vision  blind 

To  all  that  Mercy  deals  P 
Shall  Soul  and  Reason  fail  to  find 

The  Shrine  where  Instinct  kneels  P 
Ah,  no ! — while  glory  lights  the  sky. 

And  beauty  paints  the  sod — 
While  stars  and  rainbows  live  on  high. 

Let  us  give  thanks  to  God. 


THE  POOR  MAN  TO  HIS  SON. 

W«RK,  work,  my  boy,  be  not  afraid. 
Look  Labour  boldly  in  the  face ; 

Take  up  the  hdmmer  or  the  spade. 
And  IAubVi  not  tor  'jwo.t'traTOWw.^l^jiK. 


Eari^  was  first  conquered  by  the  power 
Of  daily  sweat  and  peasant  toil; 
- -Ajid  where  would  Idngs  have  foxmd  their  dower. 
If  poor  men  had  not  trod  the  soil  ? 

Hold  up  your  brow  in  honest  pride, 

Though  rough  and  swarth  your  hands  may  be 
Such  hands  are  sap-veins  that  provide 

The. life-blood  of  the  Nation's  tree. 

There's  honour  in  the  toiling  part, 
That  finds  us  in  the  furrowed  fields ; 

It  stamps  a  crest  upon  the  heart 

Worth  more  than  all  your  quartered  shields. 

There's  glory  in  the  shuttle's  song. 
There  s  triumph  in  the  anvil's  stroke : 

There's  merit  in  the  brave  and  strong, 
Who  dig  the  mine  or  fell  the  oak. 

Work,  work,  my  boy,  and  murmur  not, 
The  fustian  garb  betrays  no  shame; 

The  grime  of  forge-soot  leaves  no  blot ; 
And  labour  gUds  the  meanest  name. 

There's  duty  for  all  those,  my  son, 
.  .Who  act  their  earthly  part  aricht ; 
The  spider's  home-threads  must  be  spun, 
The  bee  sucks  on  'twixt  flowers  and  light. 

T 

The  hungry  bird  hie  food  must  seek, 
The  ant  must  pile  his  winter  fare ; 

The  seed  drops  not  into  the  beak ; 
The  store  js  only  gained  by  care. 

The  wind  disturbs  the  sleeping  lake. 
And  bids  it  ripple  pure  and  fr6sh ; 

It  moves  the  green  boughs  till  they  make 
Grand  music  in  their  leafy  mesh. 

And  so  the  active  breath  of  life 

Should  stir  our  dull  and  sluggard  wills ; 

For  are  we  not  created  rife 
With  health  that  stagnant  torpor  kills  ? 

I  doubt  if  he  who  lolls  his  head 

Where  Idleness  and  Plenty  meet, 
Enjoys  his  pillow  or  his  bread. 

As  thpse  who  ea/m-i^e  meala  tb^Y  ^^^* 


TSEY  ALL  BBWUQ  TO  U& 

And  TDun  is  tier«r  hsjf  bo  blest  - 
Aa  whea  the  \t\i.ay  day  in  epeab. 

So  as -to  make  his  ertaiUfr  rest 
A  holiriay  of  glad  ooutwit.    *      ii' 

'^™!.  -v.,.., 
And  then  ne'er  thinlc  thy  atabioiiliftt 
But  work,  my  boy,  work,  hoiw,  ii,  " 


THEY  ALL  BBLONO  TO  MB.iA 

There  ore  rJcbaa  withont  measHrffiT 

ScattBFBd  thickly  o'er  the  land)' 
There  are  heaps  and  heapa  of  treasure. 

Bright,  httautifiJ,  and  grwiii 
There  aretbreats,  there  are  jnounlaina, 

There  are  ineadowe,  there  .are.nU^ 
Forming  owertaating  lountaiiiB     / 

InthehosomBofthehiUsi     ,  .,|T 
There  are  birds  and  there  are.floMPrt, 

The  faires*  thinga  that  be^—  ■      \  \' 
Aud  these  great  and  joyous  Jowers, 

Oh !  "  they  all  belong  to  mo." 

Ihero  ai-e  golden  acres  beudius 

In  the  hght  of  harvest  rays, 
There  arc  garland  branches  Wending 

With  the  breath  of  June's,  sweet  daya ; 
There  are  pasture  grasses  blowing 

In  the  dewy,  moorland  shade, 
There  are  h^rds  of  cattle  lowing 

In  the  niidnt  of  bloom  and  blade ; 
There  are  nobte  elms  that  <jniver, 

Aa  the  gale  comes  full  aud  free, 
Thei-e  are  aldei-s  by  the  river. 

And  "  they  all  lieloug  to  mc." 

I  care  not  who  may  reckon 

The  wheat  piled  up  in  sacks, 
Nor  who  has  power  to  beclcon 

The  woodman  with  his  ase ; 
I  care  not  who  hold  leases 

Of  the  upland  or  the  dell, 
Kor  who  may  couMt  the  fleeces 


TSSY  AMj  BBLONa  Ta  MEi  '123 

While  there's  beauty  none  can  barter  ' 

By  the  greensward  and  ^e  tree : 
Claim  who  will,  by  seal  and  charter, 

Yet  "  they  all  belong,  to  imJ^'  '•• 

There's  the  thict  and  dingled  cover 

Where  the  hare  and  pheasant  plafy, . 
There  are  sheets  of  rosy  clover,    ' 

There  are  hedges  crowned  with  May  ; 
There  are  vines  all  dark  and  gushing, 

There  are  orchards  ripe  and  red, 
There  are  herds  of  wild  deer  crushing 

The  heath-bells  as  they  tread. 
And  ye,  who  count  in  money 

The  value  these  may  be, 
Your  hives  but  hold  my  honey, 

For  '^  they  all  belong  to  me." 

Ye  cannot  shut^  the  tree  in,  -         ' 

Ye  cannot  hide  the  hiDs^ 
Ye  cannot  wall  the  sea  in,'  ■ 

Ye  cannot  choke  the  rills ;. 
The  corn  will  only  nestle 

In  the  broad  arms  of  the  sky, 
The  clover  crop  must  Wrestle ' 

With  the  common  wind,  or  die. 
And  while  these  stores  of  treasure 

Are  spread  where  I  may  See, 
By  God's  high,  bounteous  pleasure,' 

"  They  all  belong  to  mer 

I*'  ....'•■■ 

What  care  I  for  the  profit 

The  stricken  stem  may  yield  P    " 
I  have  the  shadow  of  it 

While  upright' in  the  fidi  '      ';'' 
What  reck  I  of  the 'riches  , 

The  mill-stream  gathers  fast, 
Whfle  I  ba6k,in  sljady  niches,     '\  ^ 

And  sec  the  byook  go  pastP 
What  reck  1  t^o  "has  title  ' 

To  the  widest  lands  .that  be  P    .    , 
They  are  wiinie,  without. requital,  - 

God^aye  them.0iUi»4]iie..,:r  '  ,  .,■ 

Oh !  privilege  an|d  blcasi?ig». 

To  find il  evfjP  Qwn,, .,     ..      t   , 
Wliat^reat»oi^,in,postseft8ing,.  „..'. 

Imagine  thwrs  »^f  I, ;  -.  .  -».;  .  - 


Oh !  gloTy  to  th(.>  Jralter. 

Who  ga^'e  snuli  Imon  to  hold. 
Who  nlade  nie  free  partaker 

Where  others  "buy  with  gold ! 
For  while  the  wooi&  and  mountaiai 

Stand  Dp  where  I  can  see, 
'^  While  God  imlocka  the  foautaiiis,- 

"  They  all  heloiig  to  m. 


"  POVEETY  PAHTS  GOOD  COirpATTTE.'" 

Wb  love  the  sayings  of  olden  timcii, 

"We  quote  them  in  Age,  we  lea,m  them  jn  YoiQi; 
They  fall  on  our  ears  like  ding-dong  chimes, 

Which  Esperienee  rings  in  the  belfry  of  Truth. 
Bnt  I  wonder  what  people  jt  was  in  the  land. 

And  I  wonder  as  much  where  the  land  might  bc^  .  ] 
So  stupidly  wiae,  that  the  proverh  could  VSB^   . 

Of  "  Povei-ty  pai^  Good  Companit'' 

Twaflft  woful  bhin^for^iioaii'lopro»e,.        j.  wr,H 

And  sorrow  waa  m  tbe  1«la  it  told,  .    -  .  - 

For  it  Buid  tluit  Goodness,  Worth,  and  Love, 

Weighed  little  unless  they  were  caat  in  gold. 
And  now  in  the  world  'tis  bitter  to  hear. 

And  sadder  yet  to  feel  and  aee, 
TTiat  velvet  is  shy,  when  rags  go  by, 

And  that  "  Poverty  parts  Gflod  Companie." 

There's  many  a  board  where  laggards  sit. 

Heavy  and  dull  aa  a  Winter's  morn  ; 
Not  even  red  Muscadel  brightens  their  wit. 

For  how  can  we  nurture  what  never  was  horn  ? 
Spirit  and  brain,  of  a  diamond  light. 

Might  quicken  the  feasting  with  elotiuent  glee ; 
But  '■  Talent"  is  oft  in  a  beggarly  plignt, 

So  "  Poverty  parts  Good  Companie." 

Full  many  a  sinner  of  poor  estate. 

With  nothing  to  leave  but  a  felon's  name, 
Has  walked  to  death  through  tlie  prison-gate — 

The  example  oi'  Law,  and  the  tai^et  of  Blame. 
Yet,  seeing  the  deeds  that  rich  men  do, 

He  could  point  to  many  of  high  degree ; 
And  think  tney  might  share  the  hangman's  care ; 

But  "Poverty  paTttiGoiAt     .--•--•. 


We  pimisli  the  whiiiing  rogi^e,  who  seemg 

To  be  wha,t  he  is  not,  in,  th^  open  streets  ; 
And  the  Jnd^e,  in  his  sapient  wisdom,  deems 

The  villain  in  pence  the  greatest  of  cheats. 
But  hypocrites  live  In  grander  guise, 

Wily  arid  cunning  as  rogue  can  be ; 
They  might  rank  with  the  bieggar  for  meanness  and  lies. 

But  "  Poverty  parts  Good  Companie." 

Full  many  a  heart  hath  made  its  home, 
With  Hope  and  Honesty  close  by  its  side ; 

Temptation  may  whisper  and  lure  it  to  roam, 
y^t  safely  it  goes»  with  these  to  g^ide<      /    « ;   . 

But  the  beMam  Queen  of  Want  comes  in, 
And  Hope  and  Honesty  qijickly  fljpe,  .7, 

While  the  lone  heart  grbans  in  its  reclBess  wiir — ]  ' 
•^'&h!  'Poverty  parts  Good  Gompanier'V;;.;^ 

.;■■..'  •  ■■•■■•>■.    -rj  -•  "/ 

;C   .        J   I.    -  .  •    -  •  .       .  J. 

THE  deck:  oi'  Tffis "  outwaei)  ;boijwp/' 

How  seldom  we  dream  of  th^  maritters*  graves,"  "  * 

Far  down  by  the  coral  strand ;  ■ 

How  little  we  think  of  the  winds  arid  the  waveSj  '^ 

When  all  we  love  are  on  land.  ' 

The  hurricane  cotoies  and  the  hurricane 'goes,  "^ 

And  little  the  heed  we  take ;  .  <  i  •  'v 

Though  the  tree  may  smap'  ad  the  tempesti  blo^lf/ 

And  the  walls  of  our  homestead  shake. 
But  the  north-east  gale  tells  a  different  tale,^  ^    i-r 

With  a  voice  of  fearful  Sottnd ;  .'  \* 

When  a  loved  ohfe  is  undei*  a  close-;ceefed  sailf' '.   ^ 

On  the  defck  of  an  **  otitWard;  bound." 


1 . 


A 


How  wistfully  then  we  loigik  oil  the?  night,  ,   , 

"  As  the  threatening  clouds  .^o'.by ;      _, 
As  the  wind  gets  up,  and  the  list  faint  light 

Is  dying  away  in  the  skjr. 
How  we  listen  and  gaze  wi,th  a  silent  lip^  .  i 

And  judge  by  the  bending  tree,      ... 
How  the  same  wild  gusi^  must  toss  the  ship^ .  -  .w 

Ap^  9'rouse  the  mighty  sea.      . 
Ah !  sadly  then  dq  we  n^eet  the  day,i:  .  ,:    / 

When  the  signs  of  storm;  are  fotgid \  ,.■  i ; 

Ai>4, prpy. for  thei  loved  one  far.  away,      .■         ;  f  y. 

On  the  depjc;  of  tan  /*  putwa>rd  bound*"   ' 


OhlT  will  ma. 

■  Wh  g     rt 

it  tiaib  It  h          d 

Onth 


THE  SHOWER. 

Thebk  was  nothing  but  aiure  and  gold  in  the  sky. 
The  lipa  of  the  young  Eoae  were  yawning  and  dry. 
And  each  blossom  appealed,  with  luxurious  sigh, ' 

To  its  neighbonring  flower. 
The  Carnation  exclaimed,  "  I  am  really  too  bright ;" 
The  Lily  drawled  out,  "  I  shall  faint  with  the  light ;" 
Aadaljroop  of  red  Poppies' cried:  out  in  their  nu^ht, 

"  Let  U3  pray  for  a  shower." 

The  Myrtle-leaf  said,  "  I'm  too  wearied  to  ehine," 
And  the  Jasmino  qnite  langnidty  lisped,  to  the  "Vine, 
"  Your  ringlets  I  think  are  more  Innsy  than  mine," 

Then  sank  down  in  her  bower, 
"There  is  really  too  much  of  this  Midsummer  blaze," 
Said  the  Sage-plant,  while  screening  her  root  from  the  rays; 
"  The  Poppies  are  right,  though  I  hate  their  bold  ways, 

Vi'i}  miisl  ask  for  a  shower." 


They  framed  tlie  petition,  wliile  Flora  and  Jove 
Most  attentively  heard ;  and  in  fnlness  of  love, 
A  dark,  mist-laaen  messenger  wandered  ahove 

For  a  shadowy  honr. 
The  gloom  came  on  suddenly, — that  we  must  own, — 
And  we  wondered  where  all  the  world's  beauty  had  flown. 
As  the  clouds  gathered  up  and  the  rain  rattled  down 

In  a  leaf-laying  shower. . 

The  blossoms  fell  prostrate  and  pensive  awhile, 
Bending  down  to  the  earth  in  most  pitiful  style, 
Even  after  Apollo  reburnished  his  smile 

With  more  radiant  power. 
But  at  last  they  stood  up  in  their  strength,  one  by  one, 
And  laughed  out  in  the  face  of  the  beautiful  sun; 
With  a  perfume  and  colour  thiey  could  not  have  done 

Were  it  not  for  the  shower. 

"  It  was  sad  while  it  lasted,"  the  Mignonette  said; 

**  To  be  splashed  by  the  dust  and  be  stretched  in  the  shade ;" 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  thie  Stock,  "  but  how  soon  we  should  fade, 

And  grow  sickly  and. «our, 
If  we  grumbled  and  whined  'neath  the  gold  and  the  blue, 
As  we  all  have  done  lately, — ^betweeji  me  and  you, 
I  thinbthat  the  very  best  thing  we  could  do 

Was  to  ask  for  the  shower." 

Now  "  sermons  in  stones"  we  are  told  may  be  learned, 
And  methinks  a.  quick  eye  may  have  aptly  discerned 
That  a  rich  draught  of  wisdom  may  often  be  umed 

In  the  cup  of  a  flower.  ^ 
Come  read  me  the  riddle,  and  read  it  tiright,     ;  •    j 
All  ye  that  have  too  much  good  luck  in  your  65gh'i;,-— 
All  ye  that  are  faint  iii  Prosperity's  light, 

Just  for  want  of  a  showcir. 

Have  the  wit  of  the  blossoms,  and  ask  for  no  tnore  ' 
At  the  hands  of  Dame  Fortune,  in  station  or  stored 
But  think  it  a  blessing  if  sorrow  should  pour. 

Or  disquietude  lower.   .., 
For  the  cloud  and  the  rain -drop  are  exquisite  thinirB, 
Though  they  dim  for  a  season  our  butterfly  -wings;, .', 
And  the  sweetest  and  purest  unceasingly  springs 

After  a  shower. 


r 


THE  TRYSTING-PLACE- 

Tiiere's  &  Caralier  that  rideth  od  il  whif*  and  bony  hack ; 

'.rhere'B  one  beside  bis  bridle  with  a  spade  upon  his  back ; 

A  tnier  pair,  as  KniKit  and  Squire,  were  never  yet  seen, 

And  their  hosteirie  is  ever  on  the  Chnrchyard  green.  i.  lu  j 

Thev  wander  through  the  world,  and  keop  chanliug  aa  they  giH.^^A 
Their  ditty  theme  is  constant,  for  it  tella  of  hnman  woe ;  ^^M 

The  passing  hell  is  tolling,  and  their  chorus  comes  between,  ^^^ 

■'  Oh,  a  bonnie  tryeting-place  is  our  Churchyard  green  !" 

A.h  !  hat  to  them,  good  people,  as  the  strain  cotnea  fioating  roondL 
The  eclio  ia  a  wide  one,  and  tmtt  is  in  the  sound ; 
For.  though  Winter  bites  the  blade,  or  Summer  flings  a  sheen, 
Still  a  bonnie  try  sting -place  is  the  Churchyard  green  ! 

Come,  neigh-bonrs,  do  not  quarrel  over  dice  or  driakiog-cnp, 
A  meeting-spot  is  certain,  where  ye  needs  must  make  it  up; 
And  to  part  and  dwell  in  bitt^rnosa  is  Folly's  work,  I  ween, 
When  a  try  sting-place  awaits  ns  on  the  Churchyard  green ! 

Prond  noble,  in  your  chariot,  amUe  not  with  too  much  pride. 

When  your  wheels  have  splashed  the  pauper  who  sweeps  tbs  keniul 

No  panel  and  no  coats  of  arms  will  keep  yoTir  ermine  clean, 

^Vhen  ye  both  shall  find  this  trysting-place — the  Churchyard  green ! 

■,  broken-hearted  mourner,  ne'er  hang  your  heavy  brow, 


Orand  rulers  of  the  earth,  fight  not  for  boundless  lands- 
Head  not  your  myriad  armies  with  iierce  and  crimaon  hands ; 
For  a  narrow  field  will  serve  ye  when  your  pioneer  is  seen. 
With  hia  mattock  on  hia  shoulder,  on  the  Churchyard  green ! 

Pale  worker,  sadly  feeding  on  your  tear-be soddened  bread. 
With  cold  and  palsied  fingers,  and  hot  and  throbbing  head ; 
The  only  pleasant  dream  that  yonr  haggard  eyes  have  seen. 
Comes  when  thinking  of  the  trysting-place— the  Churchyard  green! 

Oh  J  a  bonnie  place  it  is,  for  we  all  shall  jostle  there, 
iVo  matter  whether  purple  robes,  or  lazar  rags  we  wear; 
No  marble  wall,  nor  golden  ■pla.te.ca.wtwsftB.Wc  between 
The  comers  to  the  tryatmg-place— ftiftVlV-MtViwi^xwaX 
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there's  the  passing  bell,  and  there's  the  chant  a^n ! 
kvalier  and  Sqnire  are  keeping  np  the  strain ; 
udly  sings  old  Deaih,  On  nis  "vi^hite  end  bony  hack, 
adly  sings  the  Sexton,  with  his  spade  upon  his  back. 

y      ■        ■      /       .rV 
rd  to  say,  where  they  may  stay  and  troll  their  theme  of  sorrow.' 
be  at  my  door  to-day — ^perchance  at  yours  to-morrow ; :  / 

us  live  in  kindness,  smce  we  all  must  meet,  I  ween,  '  / 

ihat  common  trysting-place — the  Churchyard  green  * 


:  1 


ALABAMA!  :i 

..     J  :       •  ^-  ■     ■         ■  .;■■.;■■  i 

I  is  a  tradition,  that  a  tribe  of  Ixidiane,  floemg  from  an  enemy  fhroitgk  ttib 
)f  the  south-west,  reached  a  noble  river,  flowing  through  a  beautiful  country, 
le  cMeftain  of  the  band  struck  his  tent-pole  into  the  ground,  exclaiming^ 
ma  I  Alabama !"  signifying,  "  Here  we  rest  I  Here  we  rest !"       ,      ,  .  ,   ■ 

The  whole,  wide  world  is  but  the  same,  ■  >  ' ' 

Tracked  by  those  foemen  Care  and  Grief, 
While  every  human  hope  would  claim  .       I 

The  spot  that  cheered  the  Indian  chief. 
Yet  where  is  that  Elysian  tide 

Which  saved  the  warriors  of  the  West  ? 
Where  can  we  find  the  river's  side 

Where  mortal  fears  say,  "  Here  we  rest  P" 

We  often  think  that  gold, — hard  gold,  ' 

Will  form  the  spot  of  dreamy  joy,  ' 

But  all  we  get  and  all  we  hold  :  ^ 

Brings  something  with  it  of  alloy. 
Good  does  not  always  mate  with  Gain,  '  •  ' 

And  wearied  brow  or  cheerless  breast 
Bends  o'er  a  golden  stream  in  vain, 

Seeking  the  sweet  words,  **  Here  we  rest !" 


I 


o 


We  put  our  trust  in  robe  or  crown, — 

In  ribbon  band  or  jewelled  star ; 
Such  things  may  gleam  in  Fortune's  dream, 

But  dazzle  most  when  seen  afar. 
Ambition's  temple  rarely  yet 

Let  in  a  well-contented  guest ; —  ^  ^./r 

Some  spoil  unwon,  some  deed  undone, 

Will  choke  the  sett  woxda  **^ete^ei\«eh>^? 


'■■J 


!8 


Some  plaoe  their  faititln  safWCTe^'—  ■ 
,^  ^^e  wipe,tiic  HflaTen-dkeoSed  few,. 
.'  ''who  think  aheaii  is  what  we  need' "• 
^',,jL.,  ^^,  yield  tiie  pSice  thaif  b  pure  MjA  tm 

And  happy  they  who  seek  andfiud 
(tti'i'^  shelter  ii)  a  kindred  breast;^ . 
Aiid,Ieaviiig  foes  arid  fears 'behiod,  '' 
Say  to  florae' <3etir(Mie,  "Here  wd  rest  ^"i 

Go  carve  long  "piVph"  who  wUl, 
On  Bculptured  brusa  or  marble  wall; 

The  Indian'fl  "  Alabama"  still 
'i  '5twokB:*ith'bhB-fittMt VSice  ofl dL 

I  ask  no  more  than  turf  enough 
To  Eoake  the  graMhoppcr  a  jieeti ,  i 

And  that  a  stone  bear -bat  this  OA^ — 
Thiioaly  record^"  Here  wsi  rert  W 


''tis  dart  and  Jr^Jiy  Winter  ttitie. 


Ih^yi 

e  h'eart  a  fronted  thing  — 
That  selhah  Age  wilt  kill  and  break 

The  garland*"  of  our  spring  — 
That  stark  and  cold  we  ivail  and  sigh 

When  wintrV  Bilow?  hegm  — 
That  all  Hope  aWA^ViVowraTOa  dip. 
And  cVilViTig-mii4a  «a\.-&. 


-  Bat  let  nw  prftj")  that  cmhp  what  maj 
Xo  desolate  .uus  tired^O 
Some  wild  Qciwer's  blooia  will'j'et  Uhune, 
■    And  be  its  angel  gnbatV' 
Tor  who  woald  five  v/'^ea  Lift  could  cive 

No  feeling  tQucted  with  ybatji,—  ' 
Ko  Uay-dav  glutune)  to  Uglit  wi<|h  dreams 
,1;.  .Oso^bersfceeBogt^liP;-  ,  ["^  " 


THE  FIREMEN  OF  THE  ItiaifD. 

.  .■■    1 
EHfliAiiS,  thdji  att  ji»UjTn«(od  <;■:. 
'  Gf  thy  men  90  tned  andbrave^:./. 
WeUtby  TOioa,  way -boMt  ^ibnd-i. 

Of  onr  Boatmen  on  the  nave. 
Gallant  fellows  !  well  they  grace 

Britisb.  song  anU'Sero  atory ;         , 
They  will  take.a  foremoat  plaoe 

But  OUT  cities  long  have  BiioWh 
Tbpseith^  laa^h  the  gailor  band.; 

CouKttie  noljly  claims  h^i"  6wiL  ''  ' 
In  t^  ^^aien  f)f  tbe'Laad, 

Give  ihem  Hbiioar,  ^ye  tlJem  Vtaa^, 

A,:^9altli*to,  bauds'  fi^t'fig^  '^  T.lftme. 

Wbea  the  led  sheet  wiuda  and  wUda 

In  the  coil  of  frightful  death;'  ..'" 
"When  the  bannered  amdko  unEiirW,  , 

And  the  hot  ivaJls  diinli  our  KreSHi  [ 
"WTitin  thti  far-olf  trowd  appuavS"  ,  "  , 

Choiing  in  the  demon  glare,' '  j^'- 
"Aud  eo^me  helpless  form  upreaK' ,  .j- 

In  tb^t  fui'Hace  of  deapair;— '  ,*.' 
u5-"''SaTe,  ob,  sava!''  the  puople  Gri),    „ 

But  who  plmitjs  the  huuian  b&fl'P 
Who  will  do  the  deed  ordieP  "  "-' 
,11  .'Tie,  a  Fireman  qt  the  land. 
Then  sive  them  BToiidnr,  giye  thfliji  Fame, 
A  Health  to  hands  that  ^M  the'  Flame. 

ybey  who  march  to  battle-field,     '-.. 

wat'tie  tiullet  and  the  awOrdf-  ' ' 
Tb^  wtij.  go  to  tuUe  or'  yield  ;  " 

Life  'upon  the  crimaoa  awativ  "    ' 


STANZA3  TO  AN  OLD  FRIEif3>. 


They  who  measure  blade  to  blade ; 

Tney  who  offer  shot  for  shot, 
■  With  a,  heart  that's  ne'or  afraid, 
.  With  a,  coDiUgB  free  from  blot; 
Ijet  Bach  spirits  ever  live 

F^remMt  in,  a  nation's  baod,  - 
But  au  nobis  raok  wa'll  give 

To  iho  Firomwi  tif  the  Land.  ' 

Then  yield  them  Honour,  give  them  Famo, 
And  diiak  tg  himda  thut  tight  the  Fhune. 


STiNZAS  TO  Aif  OLD  FRmSD. 


OlJ>  Ocean,  once  ugain,  thou  mayat  hear  thj  lover's, atrajn 

Come  mingling  with  the  muBiC  of  thy  deep  and  fitful  Biirae ; 
And  my  harp  eoiild  gaily  swell,  like  a  merry  "  marriftge'bell," 

Bnt  thy  aiightj'  voite  Wibdues  it  to  a  JoW  and  whimpered  dirge. 
Oh,  'tia  liiaa  I  ever  stftttdbmide  thee,  dreaming  of  the  hand 

That  "  holds  thee  in  its  hoHow,"  aa  1  look  upon  thy  breast ; 
But  the  thought  that  mokea  tne  dutnb.  aa  thy  headlong  billows  oca 

In  IX  mystery  that  links  me  to  the  Infinite  and  Bleat. 

a<ie  n  t  t  r  1  q  tres  would  I  lose 
■   tl  It  c   nt  rietl    n  thy  va  es ; 

1       nd  roay  uhelU, 
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Old  Ooea 

ulll    I 

Tlwhuly    i 
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Korthet 
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And  l1  li  1 

1  wfjoed  tl 

Upon  ti 

Poiu'elne! 
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u  1 1.Q0W  too  much ; 
1    ine 
red  touch. 


Dark  at  run  ha've  tro  bl  d  thee  and  Care  haw  come  to  me; 

i'etlie  a-etoa  th  r     t!  affect  out  ltd  and  true; 

The  flaiiK'  jfliid  Huah  of  red  upon  my  eheek  is  spread, 

Ah'I  thy  unchanging  bosom  is  as  hoimding  and  as  blue. 
Oil,  I'll  !ii'L  aa  emblem  up  on  Dovotiun'a  nectar  i;up. 

But  it  sliall  not  be  that  ever  soft  aJid  gentle  bird  the  dove  i 
Thy  white  gull  wi1,h  its  ahriok,  und  ita  bJllow-kiasiiig  beak, 

Shall  be  my  type  of  constancy,  of  purity  and  love. 

Old  Ocean,  tjiou  Irnat  yet  all  the  beauty  tliat  was  set 

About  thee,  when  I  made  tliey  first  my  worshipped  altar-plae 
Tho  pnirb  upon  thy  brow  ai'e  as  thick  iiud  gleaming  now. 
As  when  tliey  dMhcdin  diipTjm^\i^'i,->i\<<i'D.vtt'j  baby  face. 


The  murmur  of  tliy  notes,  around  the  fishers*  boats. 

Tells  just  the  same  strange  ditty  that  it  sang  to  me  of  yore  ; 

The  perfume  of  thy  breath,  and  thy  wild  and  weedy  wreath, 
Are  flung  as  fresh  as  ever  on  thy  pebble^covered  shore. 

And  years  shall  come  and  go,  and  thou  shalt  ebb  and  flow 

As  broad,  as  deep,  as  fetterless,  as  mighty  and  as  pure ; 
Thy  waves  will  still  be  seen  in  rich  snow-crested  sheen, 

Ages  shall  die,  but  thou  and  thy  ^rand  beauty  will  endure. 
But  she  who  loves  thee  so,  let  few  years  come  and  go. 

And  where  will  be  her  thinking  brow  and  warm  and  grasping  hand  I 
"  Gone,  gone,"  I  hear  thee  say,  "  forgotten,  passed  away ; 

And  now  toil  on  for  Fame,  and  write  thy  name  upon  my  sand." 


THE  WOESHIP  OF  NATXTEE.     . 

'TWAS  a  goodly  pile  of  ancient  stone,  • 
And  it  stood  in  frowning  grace, 

Telling  of  many  ages  gone 
O'er  a  proud  and  ducal  race* 

It  held  a  famed  and  countless  store 
Of  rare  and  matchless  things, 

That  gave  strange,  legendajylore  .     -  .,  , . 
Of  battles,  feasts,  and  kings.  . 

Bark  pictures  (gorgeous,  choice,  ,i^nd.  old) 

Were  kept  with  hoarded  care ; 
Aixd  tap'stried  walls,  and  chalioed  gold, 

■  And  armour  suits. w;ere  there- 
It  held  all  treasure,  great  and  grand, 

'  That  riches  could  bestow ; 
And  people  came  from  every  land 

To  see  the  raree  show. 

The  flashing  rays  of  the  harvest  days 

Lit  up  this  pile  of  state. 
When  a  score  of  wanderers  took  their  way 

Through  the  heavy,  portal-gate. 

There  were  hearts  and  brains  of  every  sort 

To  form  this  gazing  crowd ; 
The  child  who  skipped  in  listless  sport. 

And  the  old  md<n,  bald  and  bo^t^ 
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Up  marble  step*  ilsey  eloirty  waat^' -  >M.tiA 
Staling-  at  ceiling  and  tioor ;  ■ '  ■       ''  /'.'f 

Not  at  a  graven  bronze  they  bent,  '*■   ' 

And  now  at  a  acalptnred  door. 

They  stood  in  tbo  room  where  a  nKmarch-'B^crow 

On  its  vslwat  bad  was  wen ; 
Bat  th«  child,  fnll  moou.  w^s  lookaog  domt' 

At  the  deer  on  the  forest  green.  -i 

And  the  playnr  and  poet  followed  the  cbiid' 

To  the  oriel  window  pane  ; 
And  they  apaks  witjj  joy,  like  the  noisy  bdy. 

Of  the  Bight  on  tiie  grasBj  plain.  i 

Thebfttteredmti  of'rBgai  piide,  ■  i-  '^'A 
Was  left  by  every  one,    ■  ,  -  '■  k 

For  the  aakeof  the  hill- tnrC' free  and  rnjdeft 
And  the  deer>herdt' fleet  aad«la)&'-~>  I  - 

They  were  Uahered  to  gaze  on  a  hero's  aword. 

That  wfts  greivt  »e  soldier  story  ; 
But  the  old  man  smiled,  and  the  reetlesa  child 

Proclaimed  a  fresher  glory. 

"  Look,  locJi !"  cried  he, "  oome  here  and  see 
How  the  boughs  an!  waving  about !" 

And  they  tnrned  from  the  rusted  blood  within, 
To  the  dancing  leav^ea  without. 

The  layman,  the  priest,  and  all  in  the  throng, 
Turued  off  from  the  waiTior'fl  blade, 
-  And  stood  at  the  window,  wistful  and  long. 
To  watch  how  the  oai-tree  swayed. 

They  stood  again  in  the  banqueting-hall, 

"Where  pictures,  coldly  dim, 
Of  dates  and  princes,  hung  on  the  wall, 

Lite  gobhns,  grave  aadgrini. 

They  ga/ted  for  a  time  on  faues  no  dreiid. 

That  the  bring  begun  to  shiver ; 
Whea  the  poet  cried,  oa  W  turned  hia  head, 

"Oh,  lool;  otvttie^ieOTto'nAwOTr 
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And  every  form  hcpt  wiafe^«. .  .;-^.  .;.  7. 
Togi^Qix th^ iidafae Jly^ ^f^'^^. $^^ -  ^-'^ 

And  tli^  ohild  hegaa  to  t^\  the  zn^  -     .  ti  * 

Witli  wdrtx  and  Vfi^Sl  I^J V )::  ^^     ^ 
**  If  he  did  not  tbiiik  thai  the  m^  «  brmkr'l 
Would  be  a  lovelier  .jflajC^li"..   ...  . 

,iiv70'i:Q3iajnaiden  said^  "  The-xnatld  pile  .1* 

Was  somewhat  dxdi  wad  ixeaif ;"  : 
And  the  toilBr  owned,  iii  a:  Ifttfe  ifhile^  -  '  i\ 
He  was  growiiig  rath^ weaxj^j     ;{ *  '  L 

AiUlLdaTni  the-  marble  -steps  th^  ipasaed,  -L 

And  through  theportfeli spaini  •      ■{■  : T 
,^  where  the  riSreri  britfht* and  fast,  ■' .  ; '  /^ 
Like  molten  ^iampnds Tan. :  ^'>     !    i< ' 

And  there  the  child,  with  mirth  half  wild^  j 

Hugged  lilies  to  his  breast ;  ;     . 

A&d'BlKnited  out  with  dancing  glee,  .. :      1 

"  I  like  tins  place  the  best !". 


■;'  r^ 


»i/!Dl»  playe*  and  the  poeJfc  stranyed     -   •  -r-ii'l 

Upon  the  bank  &*r  houi*s ; 
;  r;iAd»llBraghed  Uke babies,  wMe  the^r ittadeB 

A  wreath  of  foriBst*  Coweta;  -  .n  r-     r^ 

^d  old  mat!  andtheonaiden  rQirod,.H' . 
And^ooed  a>Qd  vDweiLsinoerel}!^  /n  : 
,  K :  rlFor  Yotith  and  tAge  de<daned  the^r^lotred .  •  .\ 
The  Summer 'SfinehuQtei  dearljb;.  i.>:  f  -,' 

.}}/Q[7he'toiler  wandered  for  awhile, .  •  [i. 

Then,)  testing  on  the!  sward*  n-      .•.•:« 
.Thought  th^  gawenu  bUtde  ofithepeae^oX  ^ade 
McH!e  blest  tbanilM  Idoodn^jedtaword. 

All  lingered  there  tiU;tJbe  siqiB  was: lost;  iT 
Then  took  their  home^^ni  way  4  ■  • .  " 


Talkinff  oS  all  that  had  roharmed  »tbeiKi  n^st 
On  that  i^ad  hoiifilay- ••■•■.   -   ,  \ ■  ..    :v .  L 

And  the  jegai;Qromn,wthjte.b9.tteye4rHi|i 
The tatiCT^icha«^,Qf states  ..i;.^j;-i' 
iThe  reliQ,p^ntiwga,.t)Iaxik,.and.€;riflj,  ..    ;  // 
A^d  .tb^,  »9«^iy§<.ptprt^-^«^^ ..  A  ov\  > 
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Were  aCBTcoly  noted  hy  passing  worda ;  i 

But  every  voice  waa  high 
In  praise  of  the  river,  the  trees,  and  th*  birds, 

And  the  gnrgeoiu,  lu.rveat  akj. 

They  forgot  the  warrior'i)  nohb  ranlt. 

And  the  coat  of  the  guarded  gam; 
But  they  knew  the  shape  of  the  river'alKW^, 

And  the  girth  of  tlia  old,  beech,  stem.    /. 

And  thus,  methougM,  doea  Oreainess  oi^' 
And  the  shadovTBof  Fania  d^partj,,  _,  ,,„/j 

And  thns  does  Knitnre  ever  mi  ;        ,j,  , 

On  the  throne  of  the  Inman  heart. 

'Tis  thus  ^an  turns  Irora  crowns  and  ljti|n' ' 
To  the  HUidight  and  the  sod,  ^^  . 

And  yearns  with  instinct  to  the  tiling  j"^ 
That  tell  the  roost  of  Cod !  '  -  ,-p 


WHEBE  THEEE'S  A  WILL  THERE'S  A  WAT.^ 


For  Wisdom  has  traced  what  they  tell. 
And  Truth  may  be  drawn  up  iis  purely 

From  them,  as  it  may  from  "u  well." 
Let  US  queation  the  thinkers  and  doers, 

And  hear  what  they  honestly  say ; 
And  you'll  find  they  believe,  like  bold  wooers, 

In  "  Whei"e  there  s  a  will  there's  a  way." 

The  hills  have  been  high  for  man's  mounting, 

The  woods  have  been  dense  for  his  axe, 
The  stars  have  been  thick  for  his  conntiiig, 

The  sands  have  been  wide  for  his  tracks. 
The  sea  has  l>een  deep  for  his  diving. 

The  poles  have  been  bi-oad  for  his  sway, 
But  bravely  he's  proved  in  his  striving. 

That  "  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Have  ye  vices  that  ask  a  destroyer  P 

Or  passions  that  need  your  control  P 
Let  Reason  become  yoMt  ewllj\<^^•el:, 
And  your  body  \)fc  Tvi\e4\ii  -ji'ot  ws^ 


^mS  LOVEE  TO  mS  D'ETARTim  LOVSJbiikE.    '1*7 

Fight  on,  tbongH  ye  bleed  in  the  trial,  - 

jResist  with  all  strength  that  ye  may ; 
'Ye  may  conquer  Sin's  host  by  denial ; 

For  "  Whore  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 

Have  ye  Poverty's  pinching  to  cope  with  8 

Does  Suffering  weigh  down  your  might  P  - 
Only  call  up  a  spirit  to  hojie  with, 

And  dawn  may  come  out  of  the  night. 
Oh !  much  may  be  done  by  defying 

The  ghosts  of  Despair  and  Dismay ; 
And  much  may  be  gained  by  relying 

On  "  Where  there^s  a  will  there's  a  way.** 

SJionld  ye  see,  afar  off,  that  worth  winning, 

S^t  out  on  the  journey  with  trupt ; 
And  ne'er  heed  if  your  path  at  beginning  . 

Should  be  among  brambles  and  dust.  . 
Though  it  is  but  by  footsteps  ye  do  it, 

And  hardships  may  hinder  and  stay ; 
Walk  with  faitn,  and  be  sure  you'll  get  through  it ; 

For  "  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way." 


THE  LOYER  TO  HIS  DEPAETING  LOYEp  ONE. 

Thou  art  leaving  ms  all,  love,  and  much  may  befall,  love. 

To  w£4?p  and  to  wean  thee  from  Infancy's  ties;  >. 
Thou  wilt  tread  fairer  places,  and  see  brighter  faces, 

And  freshness  and  beauty  will  dazzle  thine  eyes. 
Thou  hast  promised  thine  hearty  love,  but  now,  ere  we  part,  love, 

Take  back  all  the  vows  thou  hast  given  to  me ; 
They  were  made  in  our  joy*  love,  as  girl  and  as  boy^  love. 

When  moonlight  was  guding  the  old  Hawthorn-tree. 

We  have  grown  up  together  like  green  moss  and  heather. 

Our  hands  were  entwined  ere  our  footsteps  were'  *ire ; 
But  the  dreams  of  our  youth,  love,  too  often,  forsooth,  love. 

Are  painted  in  colours  that  will  not  endure. 
And  now  thou  art  going  where  life  will  be  glowing- 

With  all  the  enchanteient  thou  longest  to  see ;  ' 
And  a  rarer  Elysian  may  shut  from  iSiy  vision       '^ 

The  spells  of  romance,  atidt\iQ  o\<ili^^^'rtX!LQttL**tiftfc* 


r/jE.ili-LEAVBl 
If  tliou  findest  another  wliose  predQncf*  oan  amotihei- 
Our  earliest  wonla  and  onr  latest  adieu ; 
Thou  Lodat  better  be  bFealtiug'tbywovd  ihan  be  taking 
An  altar  to  serve  ivbara  tboa  couldat  not  be  true. 
^i^'^^I'd  hare  thee  forget,  love,  it'ausht,  of  regret,  love, 
]C'''  ■      Bhould  come  with  the  thooght  that  tSy  will  is  not  free : 
'''  Oh!  fdHvetliecforeet,  love,  that  Gvptwa'Tjiet,. love, 

Witi  pronuiie  and  pledge  'neatli  the  old  Hawthom-tree- 

Think  not  I  wonH  gain  thee,  if  duty  but  chain  thee. 
Think  not  that  I  deem  thee  unchangeably  mine; 
'      Sholildat  tbon  love  one  more  dearly,  oh  !  tell  me  siucerelj, 
_  And  my  hopea  and  my  claims  I  will  aadlv  resign. 

I       For  ray  ecml,  while  pnasesaing  its  cDVeted  blessing,   , 
I  Would  bitterly  grieve,  if  Atfectioii  could  see 

I       That  thy  young  love  had  mnShed,  and  feelings  Veie  hani&be^  „ 
That  eladdened  mv  soul  'neatb  th*  old  Hawthortt-tree.       ^ 


That  gladdened  ray  soid  'neatb  th*  old  Hawthor^tree. 

I  see  by  thy  smile,  love,  thon'rt  thinking  the  whflej,love. 
That  thou  wilt  return  with  thy  spirit  tlte  sfUae  j' '-. 

And  perchance  I. am  wrong.  We,  in  breathitig  a  saag,  lov^ 
That  shadows  one  moment  thy  neU-cheiJ^ed'Tiutie. 

So  I'll  t«U  thee  no  more,  love,  liut  tha*  I  adftte,'  lov^ 


e  bloom  twined  with  tl 


I 


DEAD  LEAVES, 

,.  I.     ..■^.■ 

I  SEVER- cared  fot  AutUiuii  in  the  hippy  d&yegdnehy, 

When  all  tfhe  leaves  i^itmert-hirliaCdowit  that  curtained  out  the  eh, 

Tho  lady-birch  might  loo''  ber  charms,  wo  wooed  iti  flnmrner'sprini^. 

And  every  giant  S'nfi  be  stripped' thfttT  hnd  loved  to  eliinb. 

But  merry  waS  my  16«d!;i'ngh,'ailcl  joyously  I-stfWd'    ' 

Antle  deep  in  Dead  Leaves  amfd  the  ihisty  wood ; '     " 

Dancing  with  the  .Spt*tre' thin ga^Antninn  pwabhed  M  vain, 

For  I  knew  that  green  leaves  would  soon  come  agnin. 

Now  1  fllinuii  iiri,)  X.;-  ihf  KiktU  nf  Rnniaii  Life  jr^t  bare, 

T  II  ■  I"  ;li.'W-,iil  ...  >  .-  ..■.■.      I  .    ,.;,  ilir.j'i..li  I  ■■-111  'iir^  bright  and  fiti 


/  cnnnot  smile  as  ones  I  did,--  I  am  not  Ji 
Hpnri  deep  in  Dead  Lpavea,  t^^mwa  -vAV  t' 
-For  the  trcea  that  now  inQ\jiwe,\i'ffl.vs,ii'i: 


■JXJU 


THE  HOLY  WELL. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  that  ilie  tayern  iu  Hol^'weU-stneet,  Strnnd,  Londo 
known  by  tlie  sign  of  ..**The  Old  Dog,"  is  raised  on  the  site  of.  the  "celebrated  Ho! 
WeU,"  from  which  tiie  street  derives  its  name.  Pitjatephen  mentions  this  wc 
in  1660,  as  being  "famonsan^  frequented  by  the  scholars  and  youths  of  tne  Cit 
when  they  walked  forth  to  take  the  air;*'  and  Stowo  alludes  to  it  as  "being  mu< 
decayed  and  spoiled  with  rubbish,  purposely  laid  there  for  the  heightening  of  tl 
ground  for  garden  plots."  The  conee-room  at  the  tavern  above  mentioned  is  su] 
posed  to  be  built  inmiediatoly^over  the  spring.  The  following  lines  were  promptc 
by  the  interesting  remembrance  which  forms  ono  of  the  many  thousand,  poet 
legends  connected  with  our  modern  Babylon. 

They  say,  three  Imndred  years  ago 

The  cold,  pure  water  used  to  flow 

From  a  gurgling  fonnt  with  trees  arotmd, 

Where  "  The  Old  Dog"  Tavern  may  now  be  found. 

They  say  it  was  a  wondrous  spot, 

And  the  "  Chronides"  keep  it  unforgot ; 

For  the  pages  of  History  often  dwcU 

On  the  storied  fame  of  the  "  Holy  Well.' 


» 


I  can  see  the  place  as  it  was  of  yore, 
When  its  crystal  riches  would  ripple  and  pour 
From  a  fountain  channel,  fresh  and  dank, 
'Mid  flowering  rush  and  grassy  Bank. 
When  the  pale  cheek  left  the  City  wall, 
And  the  courtier  fled  the  Palace  nail. 
To  seek  the  peaceful  shadows  that  fell 
On  the  waters  of  the  "  Holy  Well." 

The  scholar  sat  on  some  old,  grey  stone. 
Where  the  ivy  trailed  an^d  the  moss  had  grown, 
And  he  conned  his  book,  while,  the  gentle  tide 
Came  softly  bubbling  up  at  his  side. 
Plighted  lovers  went  wandering  there. 
Blending  their  sighs  with  the  twilight  air ; 
And  many  a  warm  lip  stooped  to  tell 
Its  first  romance  by  the  "  Holy  Well." 

I  I  *  .        .  .    1  ■ 

Sweet  birds  came  to  plume  their  ^ving, 
And  lave  their  beak  in  the  healing  spring,; 
And  gorgeous  butterflies  stopped  to  play 
About  the  place  .on  a  sultry  day. 
Folks  came  from  the  east,  and  came  firom  the  west. 
To  take  at  that  fountain,  health  and  rest; 
From  the  north  and  the  south  thgy,came  to  dwell 
By  the  far-femed  stream  of  tl\e  "  'ELo\"^  "^  ^^'^ 


A  SONG  FOn  TUfS  WORKBBe. 

Oh,  a  Boodly  aigbt  was  the  old  place  tl»ai. 
Wbea  the  watei-3  were  BOuglit  Dj  tbe  Eed  CroBs  n 
Wlien  tho  brave  Kniahta  TampiarH  there  were  seen,  ^ 
With  tlieir  "  hoatelrie  *  gay  on  the  fieW  of  green.  ' 

When  the  faniiahed  pilgrim  lingered  tjiero, 
I^BUHiog  the  draught  with  a  grateful  prajer. 
As  his  cockle  hat  ami  Hculiop  Bhell 
Were  thrown  aside  at  tho  "  Holj  Well." 

And  vet  we  see  in  the  busy  street 

A  "  hoatelrie"  where  men  still  nieet ; 

Though  they  wear  no  aywibol  Bed-crosa  banda. 

And  draw  no  steel  i^ith  their  strong,  riglit  haods. 

For  manj  a  year  there  Ivas  been  no  trace 

Of  the  legend  lore  that  marks  the  place ; 

No  Htranger  dreams  of  the  verdant  dell' 

That  waa  tamed  afar  for  its  "  Holy  Well." 

Close  aiid  navrovr  that  place  ia  uo^w,'    ' 

Where  the  beautiful  wat«r  uaod  to  How ; 

But  thoaewho  will,  may  go  and  see 

Where  the  watws  aprang  up-'pure  and  free. 

On  the  month  of  the  tide  they  may  lightly  trea^. 

As  thef  WMldonthe  ^a.Vea  ofthe'hcteoureddead; 

At  the  sign  of  "  The  Old  Dor"  goaaipa  atill  tell 

Rare  things  of  tho  uneient "  Holy  Well." 

Ah  !  many  amons  ns,  like  thia  old  place, 

Exist  in  the  world  without  a  trace 

Of  the  exquisite  truth,  and  goodly  power, 

That  filled  our  spirits  in  Liie'a  young  hour. 

Time  has  choked  the  magical  spring 

With  the  burthens  that  Trouble  and  Toil  e'er  bring. 

Yet  we  turn  with  joy  to  let  Memory  tell 

Of  the  daya  when  our  heart  waa  a  "  Holy  Well." 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  WORKERS. 
{Writienjor  the  Early  Closing  Movement.) 

Let  Man.  toil  to  win  his  living. 
Work  ia  not  a  taak  to  apum ; 

Poor  is  gold  of  others'  giving. 
To  the  silver  'Oaa.'i.'we  ewa. 


^  "hek  SWn  "proudly  tslke  Ms'  statioh       .  ^  ^ 
srrr  e>.y.O  o :  f^t  the  sraitliy,  loom,  bt  plotigt ; 
,nBe8  9'jfv'  fpiie  ricllieat 'ct^wn-peajls  in  a  natioti 
ii-^ot::,  *    Hang  frdtii  Labour's  redcing  brow. 

t     ■ 

,7rr/TiioTigli  liei'  band  grows  hard  with  duty> 
Filling  np  the  coWmon  Pdjfce; 
Let  fair  Wotaiatt's  che^  of  beauty 
Never  blush  to  own  its  state. 


Let  fond  Woman's  heairt  of  feeling 
'  .Nerer  be  iaahamed  to  spread 
nb  a  -  r  ^  J&adufltry  and  honest  dealmg,     ' 
'^  As  a  barter  for  her  bread. 

Work  on:  bravely,  OoD-s-own  daughters  1 
Work  on  stanobly^  Groxr'sown  atons ! 

But  when  Life  has  too  rough  waters. 
Truth  must  fire  h&t  minute  gams. 

Shall  m  be -wnceo^w^/.  drudges  ? 
- ,  ^  §hail.  tlie  oiy  upon  your  lips  , ;  = 
hv-.N-everflajake  your  selfish  judges  •    :i 
J^p/^;  .    ;     Xesssevere  with  Despot-whips  P       .  < 

Shall  the  mercy  that  we  cherish*  . . 

As  old  England's  primest  boast. 
See  no  slaves  but  those  who  oerish        r. 

On  a  far  and  foreign  ooasK  , 

When  we  reckon  hives  of  money, 
Owne4  by  Luxuxr  and  Ease,  ,    -  - 

Jft  it  mat  to.  gra^  the  hoxiey  \  ^ .  ■ . 
fWhiJe  Oppre^sipn^chokes  thebeea?   ^■ 


P-': 


•  i:^." 


'  -1 


ts  it  just  the  poor  aiid  lowly 

Should  be  held  as  soulless  things  ? 

Have  they  not  a.i;laim  as  holy 
As  rich  men,  to  angels'  wings  ? 

Shall  we  burthen  Bqfhood!s  muscle  9 
"Shall  the  young  Grirl  mope  and  lean. 

Till  we  hear  the  <fead  leaves  rustle; 
On  a  tree  that  should  be  green? 

Shall  S«re  bar  the*  brain  from  thinking 
Of  aught  else  than  urork  and  yroe  r 

Shafl^ei'keep  pkrched'lipis  from  drinking 
Where  refreshing  Sfrsiitieti  ^<S^  ^ 


JUM!  OLD  QUEEN  h.iWE. 

S^dtl  we  striT«  to  shut  ont  Keoaoni 

Knonleilgp,  Liberty,  and  Health? 
Shall  all  Spmt-%ht  be  treason    ■' 

To  the  ntighty  King  of  Wealthi  P  ■ ; 

■  "T  .  AJ>.\ 
8hall  w«  stint  with  uif^gttTcl  in^MSiq''T 

Hnnuui  joy,  aud  hnman  reatPt  ■  '■*  lA 
Leave  no  phjfit^ftiva  noplesaftrei"  jT 

To  the  .toiler's  human  broaBt  ?  ,       _ 

■  ■■11  .do  J 
ShaU  oor  Mm,  fatiffiiod  to  loatMai  '  \,^  T 

Plod  on  sickly,  ironi.  anfl  feowi^P^""'*'  1 
Shall  oar  Maidens  sewflne  dMKWJ;"'       4 

Dri'STmiiff  of  their  own,  whit«  ai?oil^F' 

No!  for  Right  i3  up  and  asMng- '/''"'. '(■'''^ 
Londly  for  a  jtister  lot;  ',  ■!.!'*-(• 

And  Conimei-ce  must  not  let  ler'tajMnJ^ 
Fonfl  a  nation's  canker apot.'  ',  '  .'",, 

Work  on  bravely,  Gon's  o'wn  daaghtera ! 

Work  on  stanehly,  Gob's  own  aonal 
But  tUl  ye  have  enioother  initera, 

I*t  Tra*  fire  hei'  miiiate  gang ! 


THE  OLD  GREEN  LANE. 

'TwAS  the  very,  incrry,  siinirher  time 

That  garlanda  hills  and  dells. 
And  the  south  wind  rang  a  mysti'c  chime 

Upon  the  fosglore  bells ; 
The  Cuckoo  stood  on  the  lady-binrh 

To  bid  her  last  eood-bye— 
The  lark  Sprang  lycr  the  villngo  chnrch. 

And  whistled  to  the  sky ; 
And  we  had  come  from  the  liawopt  sheaves, 

A  blithe  and  tawiiv  train, 
And  tracked  our  patn  ivitli  poppy  leavea 

Along  the  Old,  green  lane. 

'Twaa  a  pleasapt  way  on  a  sunny  day, 

And  we  wore  a  hajipy  set, 
As  we  idly  bent  where  the  streamlet  went  : 

To  get  oil;  fivige'ca  ■'*e\  ■, 


With  tho-deg^ose  bei«t  a&d  theDvt^iH.l^ure, 

And  lie  woodbiBO,  twinaog  JJirongli'i 
With  the  bnmdfcreea  meeting  eveiywhere, 

And  tbe'ferafitill  dank  with  dew. ' 
Ah !  we  all  forgot  in  that  bUflsfuI  spot. 

The  DHjnes  of  Cafe  and  Fain, 
As  we  lay  on  the  bank  bj  the  shepherd's  cot 

To  rest  in  the  Old,  green  lane. 

a  but  sigh 

._.  _  ih  hour, 

"When  my  heart  in  its  glee.but  seemed  to  "be 

Another  wood-side  flower ; 
For-tEonghthe  trees  he  BtiU.as  fair,,,  ; 

And  the  hedge  bloom  still  aS  gay, — 
Thongh  the  Bouth  niud.s^nds  as.sweet  a^  air, 

jind  Heaven  as  bright,  a  day ; 
Yet  .the  me^ry  *et  are  far  and  wi^e, 

'And  we  never  shall  meet, agaiji  J—  - 
We  shall  never  ramble,  side  by  side, 

Along  that  Qid,green  lane.       ~.fr 


LINES  FOK  MUSIC. 


The  sweetest  lays  that  Man  can  rai^jc 

Should  gr.eet  the  Kpreading  lij;lit  of  Beavon, 
As  bee  aha  bird  iira  cvet'heaKl 

TJie  loudest  tn  tbc,  bri^bt,  6])nijg  &easb■|^  i 
Analet  us  gladly  bail  the  day  ; 

That  see^  us  bi:r«  ivith  goodly  will,  ■■"■  '  ■- 
That  sheds 'an  father  boli>iiig  ray 

Tcm^ke  Truth's  eunnbine  mder  stilL     ;  ■ 
God  speed  ttfe  :.'aii»e,  and  let  llie  Jawa  '  :  " 

Of  Peace  and  Kiiowlcdge  rule  our  laii<l^ 
God  guard  the  w^lls  whose  temjik  ballB 

Are  filled  by  Wisdom' w,  Christian  land. 

No  blood-stained  BpeSfr— no  BrpHan's  tear 
Is  blending  with  our  simple  glory ; 

If  laurels  grflcethit  fatTQdred'pWe,       -      ' 
They  will  not  tell  a  datoBgeistoP^;  ■  ■  • 

BnSlhgl^ftM'thtfmottal'fame-  ■-■ '■  ' 
That  we  would  bi*vely  seek  tt)  wlte-,   ■ 


ELEVAMFANB. 

Ua&  gainn  his  noblest  hero-name 
By  quulluig  Iguorance  und  Siiu 

God  speed  toe  cause,  luid  lot  the  laws 
Of  xBace  and  Knowledge  rule  our  land; 

God  guarJ  the  waili  whose  temple  halla 
Aro  filled  bj  WisdotuX  Christiaa  band. 


ELECAMPANE. 

SosiiETs  and  Odes  have  boeu  eohoad  io  praise 
Of  many  graad  doinga  on  many  grand  daja ; 
''©ays  when  a  viotoiry-acroil  was  unfurled — 
Days  when  proud  princes  were  bom  to  the  world : 
But  I've  juBt  timed  my  harp  to  the  ligbteet of  notes. 
And  BO  smile  aa  ye  may  while  its  melody  floats ; 
■  ■  Tot  I  must  and  I  will  play  a  merry  refrain 
On  the  red-letter  days  of  sweet  "  Eieoampane." 

Famed  honey  of  Hybla,  oh '.  what's  thy  renown  -  _ 

To  the  alinond-Btuifed  hardbake's,  so  laacionBly  lB«ffB^V 
Olympian  AmbroBia,  oh  !  what  wert  thoti  iTOrwi,     ^  4 
Compared  with  the  '■  Everton  tofiy"  of  earth  ? 
And  the  ox  eyes  of  Juno  !  did  ever  they  flasli 
Like  the  "  bull's  eyes"  we  bought  with  our  Saturday's  ca«h  P 
Oh,  tell  us,  Anacreon,  was  not  thy  strain 
First  awakened  to  rapture  by  "  Elecampane  ?" 

Who  forgets  the  quaint  sliop  or  the  street-corner  stall, 
Where  he  purchased  his  "  brandy"  condensed  in  a  "  ball  ?" 
Where  his  tongue  ran  on  politics,  freely  and  glib, 
In  the  earnest  destmction  of  "  Bonaparte's  rib ;" 
Wliere  the. "peppermint  twist"  its  fair  rivalry  tried 
With  the  quite  as  fair  "lemon  twist"  close  by  its  side. 
Tell  me.  men  "  upon  'Change,"  have  your  glory  and  gain 
Yet  extinguished  the  halo  of  "  Elecampane  P" 

Hriiv  we  crammed  and  devoured  the  treasures  we  got, 

■'  Rock,"  "  candy,"  and  "  comfits,"  and  heaven  knows  what, 

That  were  no  Dead  Sea  apples  with  ashes  beneath, 

For  the  innermost  morsel  stuck  most  to  the  teeth. 

What  bites  of  ecstatic  enjoyment  we  had ; 

With  a  "  something  to  suet"  wo  could  never  be  sad ; 

The  school  and  the  lesson,  the  hook  and  the  cane, 

H'ere  endured iDy  tlie  tonic oi "^\e;»sKpww." 


THJE  WOB)tiD  il& '  A  TATRY  BING.  m 

Say,  who  of  tispansed  with  the  temblftTq'q^^ion 

Of,  how  such*  indtdgence  wotiM  suit  the  (fige^tion  P 

Whoeveir'jfcsfeed -whether  8U6h  doses  weiN&'gSdd 

For^^iie^'  Ifeone  of  the  system"  or  •*  state"  of  th^  blood  P" 

Whoe^r-fri;  that  time  turned  nervously  feiot 

O'er  fee  dregs  of  molasses,  and  streaks  of  ted  paint  P 

Whoever  discovered  the  weight  of  a  brain, 

When  its  trouble  was  balanced  by  "  Elecampane  P" 

Tou  may  set  us  down  now  at  the  feast  of  a  night, 
Where  "  temples  of  sugar  "  gleam  gut  in  the  light ; 
Where  the  "  bonbons^'  of  France  in  profusion  appear ; 
And. the  saccharine  "  crackers"  come  thick  on  our  ear; 
But  whoeviBT  dreams  there  of  beginiiing  to  eat, 
Who  thinl^s  the  mysterious  things  are  as  aweet         ' 
As  the  "  stuff"  that  we  craved,  in  King  LolHpop's  reign, 
In  the.  TQ^T  formation  of  "  Elecampane  ?'.* 

'  •  ■  .  "  "  ■    - 

The  Bard  that's  iipmortal  has  plainly  averred* 

That  the  man  whom  the  breath  of  soft  music  ne'er  stored, 

Who  hears  nothing  divine  in  ^olian  reeds.. 

Can  be  fit  for  nought  else  but  the  blackest  of  deeds. 

I  as  truly  and  firmly  believe  that  the  child 

Will  grow  into  a  monster,  all  dark  and  defiled ; 

A  Lucretia,  or  Nero,  where  Hope  is  in  vain, 

If  its  heart  is  untouched  by  sweet  "  Elecampane." 


ip/' 
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THE  WOteLB  IS  A  FAIRY  RIlTG. 

Oh  !  say  not  the  world  is  lonely, 

Sigh  not  to  pass  above, 
The  Earth  is  a  desert  only 

To  hieaLrts"  unfilled  by  love. 
Though  links  of  Fate  may  bound  us. 

And  cold  winds  ditn  our  flowers; 
Though  clduds  mm  come  around  us. 

And  shade  our  Eden  bowers ; 
Still  there  is  joy  to  inherit, 

Aiid  masfical  music  to  emg ;  ' 
For  while  Love  is  the  fairy  spirit, 

The  world  is  a  Fairy  ring. 

The  Past  may  hold  its  sorrow. 
The  Present  be  far  from  bright^ 

But  yet  who  will  not  borrow 
A  ray  from  the  Future's  Kghfe  S 


'  t 


r  I     , 


*     '  la  proud  init*  cli^erleRs'^earth,  '""''J 
T  ,  ft'at  it  fell  od  a  graW  while  trying  ■  ■   "^  ' 
>3*jjj^  an^el-winps  on'  earth. 
Gi!  still  there  13  joy  to  inherit, 
■  ■""'I    '  And  magi Cftl  music  to  Bin g, 
For  wliUtf  Lovo  is  a  fairy  spirit 
The  world  is  a  Fairy  ring. 

WhUe  the  yonng  child  greetfl  ;*«  mother  A 

And  the  bridegrooot  wpoa  Ips  ^^ ; 
While  sister  eiuags  to  brothBr,'    _: 
.Bi'ijj... jApdiVjenda  walk  aide  ty  8'tl«|.i7/ 
Wliile  Spring-tjioe  brings  theftrtrtr^ 

And  Aatumit  harvosta  8hiM^i,Q 
While  every  huroan  bosom-'  ^  ; 
^tujs,.. -Seeks  iomething' more  divinflji;^  ■ 
Stili,  still,  there  U;ioy  to  inbenjj  - , 
i)(wB-i.4Mniagic^in'aawta.sui^,.  r-.^ 
For,  wbils  L<:ive  is  &  iiut:ii^  Bpilw<' 
ai^lti'Torfd  is  a,  Fiiiij  nag.  '.j 


NEVER  HOLD  MALICE. 

Oh!  never  "hold  malice;"  it  poiaona onr^fis. 
With  the  gall-drop  of  hate,  and  the  nightshade  of  strife ; 
Let  U3  pcora  where  we  must ,  and  despise  where  we  may, 
But  let  anger,  like  sunlight,  go  down  with  the  day. 
Our  spirits  iu  clashing  may  hear  the  qqtic^  qmrk, 
But  no  Bmoolderiug  flame  to  hreat  out  in  the  darkj 
'Tib  the  narrowest  heart  that  Creation,  car^  make. 
Where  our  passion  folds  up,  like  the  coils  of  a  snake. 

Oh!  never  "bold  malice;"  it  caimot  he  good, 
For  'tis  uohlor  to  strike  in  the  rush  of  hot  blood 
Than  to  bitterly  cherish  tbenarae  of  thefoe; 
Wait  to  sharpen  the  weapon,  and  iriiiasure  the  blow. 
The  wild  dog  ia  hunger — the  wolf  in  ita-opring — 
The  sh^k  of  the  watera— the  asp  wjth  its  sting- 
Are  lesg  to  be  feared  thai  the  vengeance  -of  man. 
When  it  lieth  in  secret,  to  woniid  when  it  can. 

Oh!  never  "hold  malice;"  dislike  if  you  will; 
Yet  rememhSr.-fitllnalility  liiiketh  us  stiUi 
We  are  all  bf  n?  Vumiift,  and  alt  of  tIb  erring. 
And  Mercy  ■within  VLB  nXitjiAft.  CTfii\ie  Wfirriug. 


BETTEE  FED  m^N  iP4ffaHT.  ^j^ 

Shall  WQ  4are  to  look  up  to  tbe  Fatlier.above, 
With  petitions  for  pan:4o»,.Qrpleading Tor  love; 
Shall  we  dare,  while  we  pa9t  for  reyeoAe  on  another, 
To  ad[  from  a  QoDi  yet  jdeny  to  >  bwHer  P 


''rr 


BETTER  FED  THAN  TAUGHT. 


Let  him  look  about,  "who  wanders. 

And  he'll  stirely  find, 
When  he  notea  where  Fortune  Bquanders, 

That  she  mAist  be  blind." :     '  '■  " 
Gilded  Ignorance  will  jostle 

Poor  Wit  from  the  wall ; 
While  brute  Wealth  puwues  it»'wj9J3sail, 

Wctttii  ifi/tti«»  in  the  hall i  •    '^;-^ 
And  when:  such  stlun^  thiiigi^^^i^ound  as» 

WfeHinay  comeihe  thioiijg^afr, .;;  ^- 
Oh!  how  many  4f  e  thert 'nmndi  is 

"  Better  fed  than  taught  r 

When  we  see  a  stately  madam* 

In  some  lofty  place, 
Proud  as  any  child  of  Adam, 

Of  her  worldly  grace, — 
When  we  hear  her  Hps  mV^hiiig, . 
''  '■  BttteH^f-fattdldilg,  •  "•   "•"    ■■'^- 
Against  soihe  l6 Wly  t/ist^,  strayin jj 
In  the*  path  of  wWiig,^*'  •  •  ■  \  \-'  - 
.    When  she  breathiis  the"  Krtid  fewymg. 

As  no  Christian!  ought;-^--  

Charity  keeps^g^tly  fifehiiig^ " '  '^ 
•  «  Better  f^thattkaugh*!*       ' 

When  "m  find  a  Piient,  who  grpweth 

Greater'evetyyeftt^' ■  •  •  '    '  " 
Taking  com  that  Labour  soweth. 

When  'tis  in  the  ear, — 
When  we  see  his  heart  get  thiniiei*," 

As  his  tithes  increase,  ' 

BntrtoluQg  from  the'  helpless  sinner 

All  he  can  of  fleece, — 
When  we  imd  such  flaints  Aeioxf^iixQ       ;, , 

Creeds  with  m;ercy' fraught, — /  ., /  ..  ;"  - 
,  Tell  me,  who«m  Wlp  es&ijfc':,.,:. .  v/ 
.    "  Better  fed  thjvatauglitr    .   ,vvt.  v-.tv 
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ponnfNK  ANV  LOvm  ■  ' 

Wben  we  see  a  joung  man  leaning 

Idly  on  hia  gold, 
Largi!  in  speech,  but  sraaH  in  menniiig,  ■ 

Ont  of  danger,  bold, —  ■   " 

When  we  aee  liin:i  rude  to  Weakness, 

Insolent  to  A^^  i 
Tmnipliiig  on  the  words  of  Meehnos), 

With  a.  bniggart'a  nme,— 
WTien  wa  note  tbe  rerelviaion 

Of  his  broin  distraught, — 
Wisdom  snoefB,  incold  dBrimcm, 

"  Better  f<A  than  tauffht.!" 

When  Honio  little  Mias  or  Master, 

Freah  from  desk  and  form. 
Managen  to  Hpread  disaster 

In  0,  hoBseholil  Btorni,^ 
WJion  they  cry  for  "  moons"  above  them.  ) 

And  far  "chimney. brie W-r  a^ 

When,  f bey  oiniR  to  thow  whi)  lovo  thenf^  i 

With  moHt^alJdcks,— 
Let  mi  brand  such  otive  bloBSomn, 

As  wise  people  oufiht, 
And  hang  this  label  on  their  bosomii— 

"  Butter  fed  tli  un  tanglit !" 

Good  sooth  !  we  must  mind  our  manners, 

One  and  all  and  each. 
Or  Shame  will  leap  and  plant  her  bannern 

In  some  moral  broach. 
When  Pros])erity'R  broad  table 

Yields  us  all  we  ask, 
"Tis  to  mako  as  strong  and  able 

For  some  Dnty-task  ; 
Our  life  is  written — Truth  will  do  it — 

Noting  deed  and  thonght; 
So  guard  against  thia  foot-note  to  it, 

"Better  fed  than  taught !" 


FOKTUNB  AND  LOVE. 

Let  me  live  without  Fortune  if  Providence  will  it, 

For  Joy  can  he  liiund  where  small  treasure  is  she* 
Those  who  teat  tifviU  eup  arothe  aptest  to  spill  it, 
And  oftentimtis  'Ma.\\;  Vittiftie  ^iMtGweat  tread. 


I  care  not  though  Fate  ma^deiiy  me  profu9i^» 
If  earth  will  but  show  me  some,  rays  from  abov(3 ; 

Tell  me  uot  that  such  Hcrht  is  a  dreamy  iUiiaian — 
I  could  live  without  Fortune,  but  not  without  Love  I 

Oh !  'tis  pleasant  to  know  there  are  beings  about  us 

Who  tune  the  most  exquisite  strings  in  our  heart, 
To  feel  that  the;^  would  not  be  haj)py  mthout  us, 

And  that  we,  in  our  loneliness,  sigh  when  we  part. 
Oh !  there's  something  divine  in  the  thought  that  we  cherish 

A  star-beam  within  us,  that  shines  from  above — 
To  know,  that  if  all  which  gold  ffives  us  should  perish. 

The  greatest  of  Fortune  still  dwells  in  our  love  ! 

Oh !  'tis  gloiy  to  feel  that  we  live  for  some  others, 

That  Self  is  not  all  we  depend  on  below, 
That  affection  yet  links  us  to  sisters  and  brothers, 

Whose  faith  will  be  constant,  come  weal  or  come  woe. 
Though  the  Vulture  of  trouble  may  harass  our  bosom,   " 

Ne  er  fear  while  our  spirit  is  fed  by  the  Dove ; 
Let  the  desert  of  Life  give  Eternity's  blossom. 

And  we'll  live  without  Fortune,  while  favoiired  by  Love  ! 


THE  BIBD  IN  THE  STORM. 

TiiE  summer  noon  was  soft  and  fair 

As  the  face  of  a  sleeping  child ; 
The  roses  drooped  in  tne  stirless  air, 
And  Earth  in  its  beauty  seemed  to  wear 
The  garb  of  the  undefiled. 

The  golden  sun  was  looking  out, 
And  the  reaper  tied  the  sheaf ; 

The  bee  went  heavily  about, 

And  the  fine,  old  tree,  so  tall  and  stout, 
Moved  not  its  topmost  leaf. 

A  Blackbird,  perched  on  that  old  tree, 

Kept  whistling  clear  and  loud ; 
Its  little  heart,  brhnful  of  ifiee, 
Seemed  running  o'ler  with  joy,  tp  be  . 
In  a  sp6t  without  a  clqu(i.  . "  . 


YS 


I 


THE  Smt  iN  THE  STOHU. 

All  thitigB  were  beantiftil  atid  etill, 

In  the  Hush  o(  gladeome  }i^)it ; 
, 'And  thfibird  witlimany  agnehing  tritlj. 
Seemed  pouring  thanks  to  the  Power  audWiil 

That  iniide  its  home  bo  bright. 

But  WB  aaotter  hoar  was  past. 

The  thimiler-seowl  was  rouad  f 
The  chilling  rain  poured  cold  and  fast, 
Apd  the  old  tree  creaked  in  the,  sudden  blastj 

"With  a  dull  and  moaning  aounJ. 

The  floweru  fell  in  Gbeir  deluged  bed. 

Their  colours  ataiued  with  clay; 
The  com  bent  down,  and  the  reapers  flud. 
The  hardiest  pilgrim  hid  liiu  head, 

And  gloom  was  over  the  day. 

But  there  was  the  Blackbird  etill  in  the  tree^ 

With  its  peean  aot  yet  done ; 
^t  eardled  away  in  ita  earaeit  rieo, 
Aa  though  it  were  sure,  that  Glory  muat  be  "1 

Xn.  the  Bhadew  aa  wcU  a^  the  s] 

Its  wiagri  were  drenched,  and  the  hough  was  wet ; 

No  ray  was  below  or  above ; 
But  it  shook  its  dripping  feathers  of  jet. 
And  hopefully  reating,  it  carolled  yet 

In  the  tone  of  grateful  love, 

I  watched  the  clouds  and  I  saw  the  bird. 

As  it  whiatled  on  the  bough ; 
Ani  a  lesaou  came  iu  the  notes  I  heard. 
The  spirit  iu  my  licart  was  stirred. 

And  Thought  stit  on  my  brow. 

It  whispered  thus,  "  Oh,  child  of  Eartli, 

Leam  thon  to  sing  with  trust ; 
Not  only  in  the  hour  of  mirth. 
But  when  the  Borrowiuf;  time  of  deai'tli 

May  lay  thy  joys  iu  dust ! 

"  Though  gloom  may  gather  in  your  way, 
Yet  let  your  faith  he  w 


•'EARLY  TO  BED  AND  EARLY  TO  RISE." 

"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise," 

Ay !  note  it  down  in  your  brain, 
For  it  helpetb  to  make  the  foolish  wiac, 

And  uproots  the  weeds  of  pain. 

Ye  who  are  walking  on  thorns  of  care, 

Who  sigh  for  a  softer  bower ; 
Try  what  can  be  done  in  the  morning  sun, 

And  make  nse  of  the  early  hour. 

Fnll  many  a  day  for  ever  is  lost^ 
By  delaying  its  work  till  to*morrow ;  ' 

The  minutes  of  sloth  have  often  cost . 
Long  years  of  bootless  sorrow. 

And  ye  who  would  win  the  lasting  wealth 
Of  content  and  peaceful  powei: ;  i 

Ye  who  would  couple  Labour  and  Health, 
Must  begin  at  the  early  hour. 

"We  make  bold  promises  to  Time, 
Yet,  alas !  too  often  break  them ;     . 

We  mock  at  the  wings  of  the  King  of  kings, 
And  think  we  can  overtake  them. 

But  whjr  loiter  away  the  prime  of  the  day, 

Knowing  that  clouds  may  lower ; 
Is  it  not  safer  to  make  Life's  hay 

In  the  beam  of  the  early  hour? 

Nature  herself  e'er  shows  her  best 

Of  gems  to  the  gaze  of  the  lark, 
When  the  spangles  of  light  on  earth's,  green  breast 

Put  out  the  stars  of  the  darki 

If  wo  love  the  purest  pearl  of  the  dew,  ■ . 

And  the  richest  breatli  of  the  flower, .. 
If  our  spirits  would  greet  the  fresh  and  the  sweet, 

Go  forth  in  the  early  hour. 

Oh  !  pleasure  and.  rest  are.  more  jjasily  found 
When  we  start  thorough  Mor^iing'ft  gate. 

To  sum  up  our  iigiiires  or -plough  m>  our  ground, 
And  weave  out  the  :thireiu,fe,trf-Sai&% 


4-J2  ■'OUR  FATIIEU."  ^^| 

(The  eye  Inoltelli  briglit  and  the  licnrt  ketpoth  light,      ^^H 
AaJ  Man  holtieth  the  conqueror's  power,  ^^H 

When  ready  anil  heave,  he  chains  Time  as  hia  Blare,    ^^^^ 
By  the  help  of  the  early  houi-.  -  •',  ^^^^^^^| 

•'  OCR  FATHER." 

"Mnuy  <it  the  ctiildKntold  mo  HHfy  Hltmya  tiii  tlieir  prajvrs  M  night,  aix}  ibe 
pi»yer  tliny  soiii  wns  'Our  Fntbet.'  I  natuniHy  thougil  Ihey  meflnt  tbat  thoj 
T«pcftti«d  Iho  Lord's  Prayer,  but  1  soon  fcuud  that  few  of  tUem  taicw  it.  Tkeyonlj 
repc<ted  tho  first  two  words  ;  th^y  knaw  no  more  than  '  Our  Fatiei:.'  TheflB  porr 
ehildren,  afttr  theit  laborioua  day's  irork  (nail-mBldng,  jspHining,  Bcrew-malQiiB> 
lying  down  to  sleep  with  thin  ample  ■.ppnu.  it>?med  to  ma  inexpressibly  atFwtiiig.'' 
—RepoHcifllieCom'niailmieraoatlisEvipliytpmnt  of  CIriklTeiit  SMmix qf  R.  B.  Eom. 
Toon  of  WofrerhamptoH. 

Vkis.,  Rtrugglmg  hloasoma  of  loauldnd. 

Bom  only  to  Bndare;  ^_ 

White,  hetnless. slaves  nthprn  ChriatiaQS.hio^ ;  ^^H 

Sadohildrenof  ^hepoor!  ^^| 

Te  ytf^  ia  rs^,  ye  breatlie  in  dunt,  ^^^| 


AndL:il...i  ■  I  \: 

Teue-erl,.,.  ■   .     !■■  <.r  Imv, 

ofHopi-'\.-!..,-L,ii  11..-;.- , 

Te  are  not  led  to  look  above 

The  clouds  of  eartlily  blight ; 
And  yet  'mid  Ijfiiorance  and  Toil, 

Your  lips,  that  ne'er  have  tnowti 
The  "  milk  and  honey"  of  the  KOil, 

Sleep  not  l.'cforc  they  own 

"Our  Father!" 

Unheeded  workers  in.  the  marts 

Of  England's  boasted  wealth, 
Te,  who  may  carry  ulcered  heart:', 

If  hands  hnt  keep  their  health ; 
Ye,  whose  yonng  eyes  have  never  wutclied 

June's  rosea  come  and  go, 
Whose  hard-worn  fingers  ne'er  have  suatched 

The  spring-flowers  as  tbey  blo«'; 
Who  slave  beneath  the  summer  sun, 

With  dull  and  torpid  brain, 
■  Te,  wholie  Aoww  ^^\w\i  work  is  doiio, 

To  rise  and'Ko-v^  a^a!m-. 


LADY  JUNE,  .        45; 

Oh  I  even  ye,  poor,  joyless  things ;  •  ■  ■'     •  -  ,^ 
>  •       Rest  not,  before  yon  pi*Ay ;  ■  '         '■=   ' 

Striving  to  mount  on  fettered  wings'  "'    '"'^ 
To  Him  who  hears  you  say, 

"  Our  Father  !'* 

Proud,  easy  tenants  of  the  earth, 

Ye  who  have  fairer  lots; 
Who  live  \vith  Plenty,  Love,  and  Mirth, 

On  Fortune's  golden  spots ; 
'  :{*  r.:'i  .::'•  -      Ye,  Tvho  but  eat,  laugh,  drink,  andfel^^b,'  ""  =    X'^»-i'-  " 

.vV::;-^  -    ;-    Who  walk  ^idEden;s  bloom,  /   ';    V'^  ;':!^;.^,> 

f;  *r  i:  '  ■         Who  know  not  wiiat  it  is  to  weep     -.-  J.        :-  i7:  'C  i'.c 
'  ./^A-.;  -'-•  In  Poverty's  cold  gloom;        ,  „ ;      :;  ^.-.-yd:]:: 

■•'h  -   V  Oh!  turn  one  moment  from  yourivay,    .  "   -  -  - 

X -:•-■'-'.  And  learn  what  these  can  teach,  a  _^^y^:•^\J^ 

Deign  in  your  rosy  path  to  stay,  *       •  *' " 

And  hear  the  "  untaught"  preach. 
Then  to  yOur  homes  so  bright  and  fair,. ; 

And  think  it  good  to  pray ;  ' 
Since  the  sad  children  of  Despair 
Can  kneel  in  thanks  and  say,  '  '  - 

"  Our  Father!" 


LADY  JUNE.  -i  ]«. 

Here  she  comes  with  broidered  kirtlej  -here  shei  is*— thfe^Lady  June, 

Singing,  like  a  ballad  minstrel,  many  a  gay  and  laugbiuR  tune. 

Let  u.s  see  what  she  is  dressed  in— let  us  le&rn  the  "  mod^*  she  brings— 

For  maiden  never  looked  so  lovely,  though  she  w^r  but?  simple  things, 

• •,  •■' 

See,  her  robe  is  richly  woven  of  the  greenest,  forest  leaves. 
With  full  boughs  of  honeysuckle  looping  up  the  flowing  sleeves. 
See,  the  fragrant  marsh-flag  pl'aited  forms  ner  yellow,  tassdled  sash. 
With  the  diamond  studs  uix>n  it,  flung  there  by  the  river's  splash. 
See  her  flounces — widely  sv^^elling,  as  the  Zephyr'^  wing^  go  past, 
Made  of  roses,  with  the  woddbine's  perfumed  thread  to  stit3i  them  fast. 
See  the  foxglove's  belP^^f  crimson  and  the  popjpy's  scdrlefc  feud 
'Mid  her  tresses,  bright  and  vivid  as  the  sunset  S"  riiby  flcud. 
See  the  fresh  aad-Risoious  bouquet  that  fehe  scatters  varhs^  way. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  handful  sheiias  snatched  of  new-jn6wn^ hay. 
See,  her  garments  have  been  fashioned  by  a  fre«j  and  careless  hand. 
But  tell  me,  have  you  seen  a  Lftdylook  rawiie'beft'^iful  an4^  grand  ? 

;if'>i    'f    .-■    ■•■'■'     :       ■■'  i' ■'''■'-■  ■■■■•    --il'v/    .'    . 

Yon  old  man  has  quite  forgotten  'v^'h^  hfe'«rrA*S.'W^^,^^^'5^N 
As  he  stares  with  listless  pleasure,  on  Yier  gaTTcvev\\i-1ci\i^a  ^^  sgt's^xi. 


ZAUY  JUNB.  ' 

Bnsy  dealers  paase  a  moment  in  their  hurry  after  g^tif  ' 
Thinking  there  is  aomelhiiig  joyona  in  her  trolling,  oartl  strain. 
Yontha  and  maidons  track  her  closely,  till  their  footsteps  blitliel)' 

mingle, 
In  the  iield  nnd  hy  the  streamlet,  up  the  hill  and  through  the  dingle ; 
Children  fondly  gather  ntUAid  her,  prying  into  leaf  ami  bloBSom, 
Pilfering,  with  tiny  fingers,  jaweta  from  her  Tery  boaom, 

Here  ahe  comes  witji  fairy  footstopa,  chanting'  CTeriaa  ahe  rung, 
Ditty  wordg  that  soothe  the  mournful,  and  enchant  the  happy  ones : 
Here  she  cornea  with  hroidered  fcii-tle,  and  we'll  Uat  what  Lady  Jnr 
May  be  telling  ont  so  sweetly,  in  tiftt  merry,  dandog  tuue. 


TliL'Sbngn/Jme.    ' 

Oh !  come  with  mo.  whoever  ye  be. 

Come  from  the  palace,  and  come  from  the  cot ; 
The  strong  and  tlio  hale— lie  poor  and  the  pale— 

Ah !  aad  is  the  spirit  that  foUoirS  to&  not. 

Old  December  lights  h^s  PyS' 
And  bectoneij  ye  in  to  the  altar-blaze ; 

He  hung  up  his  mistletoe  over  the'  lire. 

And  pru"scd  aoft  lips  upon  Ghristraaa  dayn. 


When  I  wander  al)nut,  and  wliii.tle  ye  out 
With  my  blackbird  pijiera  in  every  tree. 

Oh  !  como  from  the  town,  and  let  us  go  doirn 
To  the  rivulet's  raoaay  and  oaiered  brink  ; 

'Tia  pleasant  to  noto  the  lily  quet'n  tlnat; 
Tlio  gadfly  skim,  oiid  the  dappled  tine  drinfc. 

Oh  !  let  us  away,  where  the  ringdoves  ]jlay. 
By  the  skirts  of  the  wood  in  the  ueacefut  shade  ; 

And  there  we  can  count  the  squirrels  that  mount, 
And  the  flocks  that  browse  on  the  distant  glade. 

And  if  we  ahould  stay  till  the  farewell  of  day, 
Ita  parting  ahall  be  with  snch  lingering  smile. 

That  the  western  light,  as  it  greeteth  the  night. 
Will  be  caught  by  the  eastern  my  ]>eBping  the  whik. 

LibJJa  ones  come,  with  yonr  chattering  hum. 

And  the  bee  and  the  iiird  will  be  jealone  full  soon; 

For  no  music  ia  lieard  like  the  cehcnng  word 
Of  a  child,  a«  it  treads  'raid  the  flowers  of  June. 


A  SABBATS  EVENING  SONG,  4Sl& 

Ye  who  are  bom  to  be  weary  and  worn  .  ■  i 

:..  With  labour  or  sorrow,  with  passion  or  pain, 
Corae  out  for  on  hour,  there's  balm  in  my  bower, 
To  lighten  and  bumiah  your  tear-rusted  chain* 


■I-  ■  1  I .  I 


Oh  I  come  with  me,  wherever  you  be, 

And  Beauty  and  Love  on  your  spirits  shall  fall ; 
On  the  rich  and  the  hale,  the  poor  and  the  pale, 

For  Lady  June  scatters  her  joys  for  all. 


:•  1. 


A  SABBATH  EVENING  SONG. 

Groo  on  earth !  and  God  in  heaven  ! 
God  !  who  gave  one  day  in  seven 
Unto  Man,  that  he  might  rest 
With  thy  mercy  in  his  breast. 
God  of  Goodness  i  I  am  kneeling 
In  my  Spirit's  deep  revealing;         ' 
Fervently  to  give  thee  praise  " 

.  For  the  peace  of  Sabbath  days. 
Oaliii  and  tranquil  thou  hdst  madd 
This  dim  hpur  of  twilight  shade. 
And  I  ask  thee,  in  thy  might. 
To  be  "  Watchman  of  my  niglit." 

Let  me  thank  thee,  let  me  own, 

At  the  footstool  of  thy  throne. 

All  my  grateful  joy  and  love. 

Drawn  from  hopes  that  point  above ;    . 

Let  me  lay  my  soul  before  thee. 

And  with  holy  trust  implore  thee 

To  forgive  its  humian  blot. 

Gathered  in  its  human  lot. 

Listen,  Father !  to  my  singing', 

Like  a  child  to  thee  Fm  clingmg ; 

If  I  wander,  guide  me  right. 

Be  thou  !'  Watchman  of  my  night !" 

Let  m^  ask  thee  .^e  I  sleep, . 

To  remember  those  who  weep. 

Those  who  moan  with  some  Keen  sorrow 

,  I'      :         That  shall  dread  to=  meet  the  morrow ; 
'.  .-.  Let  me  ask  thee  to  abide .  i 

/.,:.  At  the  fainting,  ^ick  one's  sldey 


iZl'i,'  ANU  hm'  LIVE., 


theai  strength  to  brook>,iido^,j,jj_  i 


theoi  strength  to  bn    '  '      "     ■ 
Trial  puJiir  ami  trial  caxe : 
'  et  them  see  thy  siiviog  ii^iit ; 
«  thou.  ".Walchmau  of  thi;ir,  3fight_[|J,|,j 


I 


God  of  allj.tliou  kupwest  wi;U,  ,  | 

Myriads  of  thy  ohiltben  ilweU 
Here  among  ma,  lane  unil  bliiuil, 
In  the  midnight  of  the  wuid; 
. ,  Well  thou  tnoweat  how, they  netid 
Worda  to  tu3£h  and  hand  to  lead ; , 
Well  thou  kJioivest  that  ttey  aiu,. 
For  the  want  of  light  ivitliin ;     |         ^  , 
Thej  gropa  and  fall,  and  men  rafase_ 
To  raise  them  up  and  "  bind  the  TfrijiM ;" 
But  thon,  0  God  !  in  judgment's  might ; 
Be  thou  "  Watchman  (rf  their  night '.'  , , 

God  pf  mercy  I  God  m  grace ! 
Keep  (ue  worthy  of  my  iJace, 
Let  my  Jiarpstrings  ne'er  lie  liaai;d 
Wheu  they  jar  mitli  thy  yjbin  ivorJi 
Should  the  ^vI>,■l.]■.  |-,i.!  ]...■■:  II  );Li„-  iiif. 
Father  !  do  ju.;  ■     . 

Let  repentiLiii.' -■..■. 

And  callmc  biu  l,   !■■!  l-'UIi  ;;■.-,  in  ; 

Father:  lufiuite  iind  Just ! 

Shine  upon  my  path  of  dust ; 

Lead  me  in  the  noontide  litfht, 

And  ho  thou  "  Watchman  of  my  night !" 


LIVE  AXD  LET  LT\'E. 

Mfthikkk  we  should  have  this  oiigi-avon, 

Where  all  who  are  running  may  rtutl ; 
Where  Interest  swoops  like  a  raven, 

Eight  eager  to  pounce  and  to  feed. 
For  too  often  does  Honesty  dwindle 

In  bosoms  that  fatten  on  wealth. 
While  Cratt,  with  uusatislied  spindle. 

Sits  winding  in  darkness  and  stealtli. 


A  fEMPMBAmm  SONCk  W4 

It  is  fair  we  should  as^  for  owe  lafeotir  ■    • 

Thieip^eeoihpense  fairriesB  bhcnlM "give;  ^ 
But  |iatise  fere  we  trample  a  neighbour,     ' 

For  Duty  saya,  '*  Live  land  let  live." 

Shame  to  those  who,  secure  in  their  thftving, 

Yet  fain  would  keep  poorer  ones  down — 
Those  who  Iflce  riot  the  crust  of  the  striving 

To  grow  to  a  loaf  like  their  own. 
Shame  to  thb^e,  who  for  ever  -are  grasfpii^ 

At  more  thin  one  mortal  need  hold  i 
AVhose  heart-strings  iare  coiKn^  and  clasping 

Round  all  that  gives  promise  of  gold. 
Shame  to  those  who  with  eager  attaining 

Are  wilhng  to  take,  "but,not  give,^    -  • 
Whosie  B^fishnes3 — coldly  enchaining— 

l^orgets  it  shonld  "  Live  attd  let  Hve.^- 

There  is  room  in  the  world  for  more  pleasure, 

If  Man  would  but  learn  to  be  just ; 
And  regret  when  his  fellovf-mari's  measure 

Runs  over  with  tear-drops  and  dust*   '■- 
We  were  sent  here  to  help  one  alidther. 

And  he  who  neglects  the  behest, 
Disgraces  the  milk  of  his  mother. 

And  spreadteth  Love's  pall  o*er  Md"  br^st. 
And  the  spirit  that  covets  undulyi 

Holds  sinr  that  'tis  hard' to  for^ej    ■'] 
For  Religion  ne'er  preaches  more  truly, [■ 

Than  when  she  says,  •*Live  and  letlhre." 


A  TEMPERANCE  SOKG. 

.  **Ba  y©  sober."— St.  Petbr. 

Who  shall  talk  of  strength  and  freedom, 
With  a  loud  and  fevered  Iw^ath, 

While  they  let  a  full  cup  lead  'em 
To  theislavery  of  death  P 

Men  of  labour,  wak^  to  thinking, 
. .  Sh6ut'!{ibt  with  p.  reeling  braS ! 
, . 'Lfpi -thaij  'ai^e  'o'fer  deep  drinkijig 
' " ' E^^r  yfeH^(Jte'clra.ff  fhdn^grain. 


4  TEUPEBA^OE  SOJW?.^  ' 

Bravery  that  needs  inspiring 

By  the  grape  and  badcy-corn. 
Only  gives  tbe  random  firing 

Ciiuning  folks  may  langh  to  bcot 

Doj-e  liope  in  march  the  faster 
To  the  aTimmit  of  your  claim, 
'"'Whileye  let  such  tyrant  maatfir  _ 

Strito  yow  liaibB  in  etaggering  ahameP^ 

'"Boye  find  the  hot  libation, 

Poured  so  wildly  on  the  heart. , 

Make  it  fitter  for  its  station,    ' . " ' 

Whatsoe'er  may  be  its  part  ? 

Father,  hnaband,  wife,  or  mother ! 

Can  ye  do  the  work  ye  ehoiild, 
While  the  fioneH  of  madnesB  smother 

Human  love,  and  human  good? 

Wonder  not  that  children  trample 

All  fair  precept  in  the  dust. 
When  a  parent's  fonl  eiample 

Bobn  a  home  of  peace  ana  truat  P 


Who  shall  tell  the  souls  tliat  languish 
At  the  Rijcctral-shrine  of  Gin  ? 

Never  shall  we  find  a  surer 
Portal  to  the  beam  and  cell. 

Where  the  poor  hecometh  poorer. 
Where  earth  seems  akin  to  hell. 

God  sent  all  things  for  our  pleasure. 
Food  for  man,  and  food  for  beast : 

Say,  which  takes  the  surfeit  measure. 
At  the  Ijoard  of  Nature's  feast  P 

Gon  sent  all  things  for  our  using,— 
Meat,  and  malt,  and  oil,  and  wine. 

Woe  attends  our  rash  ahusing 
Heaven's  merciful  de!*ign. 

Prize  the  boon  we  are  possessing. 
But  mark  well  the  holy  verse : 

Take  enough,  it  is  a  blessing ; — 
Take  tno  much,  it  proves  a  enrse. 


THANK  QOD  FOE  SUMMER,  «S9 

"  Be  ye  sober !" — ^they  who  struggle 

Tor  tlie  better  lot  below, 
Must  not  let  the  full  cup  juggle 

Soul  and  body  into  woe. 

• 

"  Be  ye  sober !" — if  ye  covet 

Healthy  days  and  peaceful  nights : 
Strong  drink  warpetn  those  who  love  it 

Into  sad  and  fearful  sights. 

"  Be  ye  sober  !'* — cheeks  grow  haggard, 

Eyes  turn  dim,  and  pulse-tide  blood 
Euns  too  fast,  or  crawleth  laggard 

When  there's  poison  in  the  flood. 

Will  ye  let  a  demon  bind  ye 

In  the  chain  of  Helot  thrall  P 
Win  ye  let  the  last  hour  find  ye 

In  the  lowest  pit  of  all  P 

Oh !  stand  back  in  godly  terror,  . 

When  Temptation's  joys  begin ; 
'Tis  such  wily  maze  of  Error, 

Few  get  out  who  once  go  in. 

Shun  the  **  dram"  that  can  but  darken. 

When  its  vapour-gleam  has  fled. 
Beaton  says,  and  ye  must  hearken, 

"Lessened  drink  brings  double  bread." 

« 

Though  your  rulers  may  neglect  ye, 

"  Be  ye  sober !"  in  your  strength ; 
And  thev  must  and  shall  respect,  ye, 

And  the  light  shall  dawn  at  bngth. 

But  let  none  cry  out  for  Freedom 

With  a  loud  and  fevered  breath, 
While  they  let  a  full  cup  lead  *em 

To  the  slavery  of  death. 


THANK  GOD  FOR  SUMIOIR. 

I  LOVED  the  Winter  once  with  all  my  soul,. 

And  longed  for  snow-storms,  hail,  and  mani 
And  sang  tneir  praises  in  as  gay  a  troll  ^ 

As  Troubadours  have  poured  to  Beauty's  eyes.^ 


TH.Ui'K  GOD  IVn  ai'MMEJl. 

I  deemed  the  hard,  blatk  I'roat  a  jilcaaauj  thiriK, 
Fo]f  logs  blaae.i  high,  (tod  hM^ea'  'h6oilt+iiiig'6((i'? 

And  starred  liinlii  caroe  with  tinn*  pnd  g"eiftl«;'*itfg. 
To  eat  tho  breiid  my  yoinig  hand'Jteng  abmit;"i  =^ 

But  I  have  walked  iuto  the  ivorld  aincc  then, 
And  seen  th<t  biaer  work  tluit^Obld  ^iadty^  '.iO 

Wlien  the  grim  Ice  King  WelM  iwh*B  airimewn  I 
With  bloodlees  spear,' thotpieroii  ttom^'U^jSitotigli. 

I  know  now  there  are  thowe  who  sink  and  lio 

U]>un  a  q1^.S;beij  ut  the  de&d'o£ia^t>;.  .     >  /'•  y 
I  liiioiT  the  ropfle^is.aild  Lmfed  lu.tiB*  ibflj  ■     -(ir    '.«A 

■WhettcveDiUpflat.rjwttj'BFaiwttBrnwIiitetiiDif  I 
.     ■;  ....  M,|  [,fli 

And  now,  whene'er  1  hear  the  euckoo's  song' 

In  budding  woods.  I  hluas  tljie_joyoii:s  eomer ;    . 
While  mjf-h&^rt  .ruiut  a  codeuco  iii  a  thi'^UL,' 

Of  hopufiU. notes,  tliatsaj,  '"I'ian'k  U.ii'  i'lr  riuni 

I've  leariit  that  Kuushiuu  hvingeth  moiv  than  JIuwki-, 
And  i'roita,  and  forest  leaves,  to  uhoer  the  eai'th; 

For  I  have  seen  sad  iijjirit«,-like  dart  bowera, 
Light  up  beneath  it  with  a  grateful  mirth, 

The  agedjlimfasjttat  quiver  iit  then- tasl 

Of  draggiujr  life  OJi  when  the  bleak  winds  goad^ 

T^te  once  a^ain  conteiitmeiit,  as  they  bask 

In  the  striiight  beams  that  warm  their  churchyard  rpad. 

And  Childhood — poor,  pinehcid  Childhood — half  forgets  ' 

The  niggard  pittance  of  onr  eott^c  liomea, 
'\Vhenhc  can  leave  the  hearth,  and  cnaae  the  nets 


The  moping  idiut  Beemeth  less  diatran"lit. 

When  he  can  sit  upon  the  grass  all  day. 
And  laugh  anJ  chitch  the  blnde;!.  as  though  he  thonght 

The  yellow  sun-rays  challenged  him  to  play. 

Ah !  dearly  now  I  hai!  the  nightingale, 
And  greet  the  bee— that  merry-going  hummer — 

And  when  the  lilies  peep  so  sweet  and  pale, 
1  kins  their  cheeka,  and  any,  "Tliank  Gob  for  Summer!' 

Feet  that  limp,  blue  and  bleeding,  as  they  go 

For  dainty  cresses  in  Decembcr'K  dawn, 
Can  wade  and  dahble  in  tlie  brooklet's  flow, 

And  woo  tlie  gnts\'is  on  a.  S\^^  "«vw&.  ■    ■' 


1 

otigfe. 
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THE  LILY  AND  THE  STREAM,  461 

T%  .tire4  pilgnm,  wlio  wpald  shrink  with  jdreiad  '  I 
jff  Winter's  drowsy  torpor  lulled  his  braioj  {  f    j  i  /,. 

Is  free  to  choose  his  inossy,  summer  bed, 
And  sleep  his  hour  or  two  in  some  green  lane. 

.     T 

Oh !  Ice-toothed  King,  I  loved  you  once — but  no\^ 

I  never  see  you  come  without  a  pang 
Qf  hopeless  pity  shadowing  my  brow, 

To  think  how  naked  flesh  must  feel  your  fang. 

My  eyes  watch  now  to  see  the  elms  Unfold, 
And  my  ears  listen  to  the  cfcllttw  robk ;      '     ' 

I  hunt  the  palm-trees  for  tbeit  fii'dt,  rich  gold. 
And  pry  for  violets  in  the  southern  nook. 

And  when  gay  Flora  sends  the  butterfly. 

Painted  and  ispangled,  as  her  herald  mummer, 

**  Now  for  warm  hohdays,"  ray  heart  will  cry, 
**  The  popr  will  sufier  less  !  Thank  God  for  Summer." 


THE  IiILY  AND  THE  STBEAAT. 

.  ...  t 

A  LILY-CUP  was  growing  where  the  streamlet  tide  was  flowing. 

And  rich  with  grace  and  beauty  there  it  bent ; 
And  passed  the  whole  day  long  in  dancing,  to  the.3opg,j. , 

Which  gurglinff  ripples  murmured  as  they  went. 
Though  rush  and  weed  were  there,  the  place  wajS  fresh  a^  fair, 

And  wavelets  kissed  the  Lily*s  tender  leaf; 
The  Lily  wooed  the  water,  and  drank  the  draught  it  brought  her. 

And  never  wore  a  tint  of  blighting  grief.  • 

A  strong  hand  came  and  took  the  Lily  from  the  brook»    / 

And  placed  it  in  a  painted  vase  of  clay ; 
But,  ah !  it  might  not  be,  and  sad  it  was  to  see 

The  suffering  Lily  fade  and  pine  away. 
The  fountain-drops  of  wealth  ne'er  nursed  it  into  health ; 

It  never  danced  beneath  the  lighted  dome ;  , 

■But  wofuUy  it  sighed  for  the^  streamlet's  gushing  tide, 

And  drooped  in  pain  to  miss  its  far-off  nome. 

Now  human  hearts  be  true,  and  tell  me  are  not  you  r 

Too  often  taken,  like  the  geaitle  flower ; . 
And  do  ye  never  grieve,  when  Fortune  baels  y«!  leaTfe-^  - 

Affection's  Life-stream  for  a  g\\de^\)ONN^x'^ 


I  A  SONG  FOE  'f3E  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

Oh  I  many  a  one  caa  look  Jarfcack  on  some  ewoet  brook'  * 
Tbak  fed  their  sovd-bloom,  fresh,  Eind  pui'e,  and  shinii^rH 

And  many  a.  one  will  say,  Knue  painted  vase  of  clay  ^ 

Has  held  their  spirit,  "like  tiie  Lily,  pining. 


A  SONG  FOK  THE  RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

To  ■work,  to  work !  ye  good  fi,vA  wise. 

Let  "rugged"  athularu  gracti your  schooU ; 

Ere  Chriatmn  chUdrea  can  arise, 
They  must  be  traiaed  by  Christian  rolca. 

We  ask  nti  fragrance  from  the  hod  ' 

Where  caoker-vermiu  feeds  ^od  reigJlB; 

We  seek  no  health-prtlso  iti  th^  bloOd 
Where j)oison  rmintth  in  the  Teina. 

And  can  we  hoiw  that  harvest  fruit  8     ^ 
, .,,.   In  desert  bosoms  can  ho  grown  ; 

T^at  pahns  and  vines  will  fii  their  TOytS 
Wiiere  only  briers  have  been  sown  ? 

Man  trains  his  hound  with  ivatchful  care, 
Before  he  trusts  him  in  the  chase ; 

Man  keeps  his  steed  on  fitting  fare. 
Before  he  tries  him  in  the  race ; 

And  yet  he  thinks,  the  human  sonl, 
A  meagre,  fierce,  and  untaught  thing. 

Shall  heed  the  written  Law's  control. 
And  soar  on  Iteasou's  steady  wing. 

Oh,  they  who  aid  not  by  thoir  gold. 
Or  voice,  or  deed,  the  helpluaa  ones ; 

They  who,  with  reckless  brain,  withhold 
Truth'ti  sunshine  from  our  lowly  sons ; 

Shall  they  be  blanseless — when  the  gnilt 
Of  rude  and  savage  hands  is  known ; 

When  crime  is  wrouglit  and  blood  is  spilt — 
Shall  the  pooi-  sinner  stand  alone ! 

Dare  we  condemn  the  hearts  we  leave 
To  grope  their  way  in  abject  f,'loom ; 
Yet  conscious  Uin.l'«c\\'J\\>  to  •Nft'dNc. 


JJLJUiJMJLi  tJ  \^JJLJ.VXK3J.MLXM.K}  i  rSVO 
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Shall  we  send  forth  the  poor  and  stark, 

All  rudderless  On  stormy  seas: 
And  yet  e3i:pect  their  spdrit-bark 

To  ride  ont  every  tempest  breeze? 

Shall  we  with  dim,  short-sighted  eyes, 
Look  on  their  forms  of  kindred  clay ; 

And  dare  to  trample  and  despise 
Our  sharers  in  a  **  judgment  day  ?" 

Oh,  narrow,  blind,  and  witless  preachers !  ^■ 
Do  we  expect  the  "  ragged"  band 

To  be  among  Earth's  perfect  creatures, 
While  we  refuse  the  helping  hand  ? 

To  work,  to  work !  with  hope  and  joy. 

Let  us  be  doing  what  we  can ; 
Better  build  schoolrooms  for  "  the  boy," 

Thgji  cells  and  gibbets  for  "the  man." 

To  work,  to  work !  ye  rich  and  wise, 
Let  "  ragged"  children  claim  vqur  care, 

Till  those  who  yield  Crime's  jackal  cries 
Have  learned  the  tones  of  peace  and:  prayer. 


.;o 


HEEFS  "  CHRISTMAS  r         ., 

Here's  "  Christmas" — let  us  boldly  greet  him. 

"We  may  as  well,  for  none  Qa;a  cheat  him ; 

He  will  steal  on,  and  slily  sprinkle 

The  first  grey  hair  and  first  faint  wrinkle. 

And  yet  metninks  it  Httle  matters, 

"What  seed  of  Ruin-moss  he  scatters, 

So  that  amid  it  we  contrive 

To  keep  Truth's  Heartsease  still,  alive 

Within  oui?  breast. 

Here's  Christmas,  and  it  seemeth  wdl 
That  Conscience  to  our  deeds  should  tell 
The  just  result  of  all  we've  done, 
And  trace  the  way  our  sands  have  run. 
Let  us  peruse  the  closely-sealed. 
The  volume  ever  unrevealed ; 
And  see  if  we  have  said  or  thought 
No  evil  thing  that  shall  have  brought 

Blot«  QTk  CS^fX  ^JX^*^* 
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The  heart  is  hot  a.  ledger-sheet 
Wliere  RigTit  and  IVrong  in  halaiice  ts(^  ; 
Anrt  well  it  is  tliat  wo  Bhonlil  see  ' 

Full  often  how  "  aecoiitita''  may  he.  ,  i 
Old  CliriHtma.3  has  a  tnck  wl-  timl  ,  ,-/■ 
Of  bringing  hills  of  evorv  kiiici,  ly 

Ha,  ere  we  drain,  the  festive  cup.  ■]■ 

We'll  loot  withiitaad  reckon  jip  ,  .  ,,  /, 
,-  Tlie  delits  we'  owe. 

Too  many  of  ub  get  ko  wrapt 
In  "  own  duar  self',"  that  we  are  apt 
To  dwell  mueh  more  on  what  our  brothers 
[I3X-iyllQpfd  giire  to -na  -that!'  we.to.ftth^oi.  i 
Oar  gjaapia.q.iiioU  tq  seiie  ftodhold 
The  kindness  ilaid  m  moral  ^Id : 
But  Equitj-,  tliat  iiids  us  pass 
The  same  agai^,' oil  sees,  nlna ! 

Our  p(tltnaiDore|sl( 

Let  us^iiofidly  fehirk  the  tjialc, 
Bttt  face  onrselvOT  and  bol^y  ask 
Got  conduct  whethel"  it  hastrod 
'  '  The  path  of  M»iivn.OTi  or  of  God  ? 

.  .  ..  ,;jI  more  iinporta«ti"ilo.jr.liool£"  lives       

Tlian  that  which  worldly  Comnicroo  giyes ; 
Some  hriifhtflr  flRui-Cri  mnst  be  fiinnd   ' 
Than  thoao  whicli  nialto  tlie  shining  ronnd 
Of  Profit's  dial. 

Let  na  tate  heed  that  no  arrears 
Are  doe  to  thosi!  whoM  silent  tears 
Are  eallin<r  on  iis  ni^ht  ttnd  day 


The  Jaims  of  Misery's  Jowly  word. 
And  that  onr  lips  huve  never  driven 
TLe  helpless  and  the  spirit-riven 

With  harsh  denial. 

Let  «H  think  how  '■  accounts"  may  stand 
When  the  "  recording  nngel's"  hand 
Adds  up  D»i' columns — torniiig  then 
To  the  "great  book"  not  kept  by  men. 
Ko  yellow  dust  will  serve  to  hide 
The  errors  made  by  selfish  pride : 
False  items,  though  on  vellum  page, 
Will  never  bear  tte  searching  gauge 


ON  nECEIVmd ''  A  ^BMdti  OP  I^ATHEB,  S'c,       J^ 

So  take  good'caufibn  liOfW  ^e  let  "."  " 

©eKision  lead  us  iiit'o  debt ; 

And  let  Old  Christmas  find  na  willing 

To  pay  Himianity's  last  shilliTig. 

We'll  pile  the  log  and  drain  the  cnp, 

But  not  before  we  reckon  np 

The  "  balance-sheet"  that  Conscience  ^4ws, 

And  God  e'er  keeps  by  his  own  laws 

Of  Wrong  and  Right. 


ON  RECBIVIKa  A  BUIS^CH  OF  HEATHER, 
GORSE,  AKD  FEBN:      ■'.;■; 

Wild  blossoms  of  the  moorldnd,  ye  are  very  dear  to  me ; 
Ye  lure  npi^d^eaffiiftg  memory  as  clover  does  the  bee ; 
Ye  bring  back  altmy  childhood  loved,  when  Freedom,  Joy,  and  Healtl 
Had  never  thought  of  weaving  oh^iu»  to  fetter  Fame  d-nd  Wealth. 
Wild  blossoms  of  the  compjon  land,  brave  tenants  of  the  earth, 
Your  breathings  were  amouj?  the  first  that  helped  my.  spirit's  birth ; 
For  how  my  busy  brain  Would  dream^  and  hosrmv  bijeast  would  burr 
Where  gorse  and  heather  flung  their  arms  above  the  forest  fern. 

Wild  blossoms  of  the  lonely  waste,  no  fear  could  ever  daimt 
My  tiny  feet; from  wandermsj  amid  your  jungle-haunt'; 
And  many  a  bunch  of  purple  bells  that  towered  above  myself. 
And  many  a  fragrant  brake  I  pulled  like  some  wee,  sylvan  elf. 
But,  ah !  those  tempting  Jeaves  of  gold  were  dfffieult  to  get ; 
Alas,  I  prove  that  winning  gold  is  notmorie  easy  yet  f 
But  then  my  fingers  only  felt  the  sharp  and  piercing  Smart, 
And  now  I  find  the  worldly  thorns  o(t  leave  ft  "wounded  heart. 

Oh,  happy  time,  ere  mftth  or  rhymiB  haxl' crossed  my  shinny  brain ; 
'Tis  not  worth  while  to  ask  if  such  A  time  willtibine-aigain; 
For  then  my  soul  had  not  a  thottght'btit  niight  be  tbld  aloud ; 
And  Pleasuw'fi-OptitfS  always  gave  the  bow  without  its  cloud. 
How  bright  my  eye  was  when  I  gazed  upon  the  jjlumes  of  green, 
And  saw  young*  rabbits  *n  their  play  go  speeding  on  between ; 
When  burrowed  sand  with  root-DOunaarcn  formed  strange  andantlqi: 

bowers. 
And  ye,  wild  blossoms  of  the  waste,,  were  ft6sh  aiid  Eden  flowers. 

Who  loved  me  then  P  Oh,  those  who  w6re  as  gentle  a^  sincere, 
Who  never  kissed  rny  chieek  SO  tiard  as  when  it  o\^n^  a  tear. 
Whom  did  I  love  ?  Oh,  tfekfe  whose  ihith  1  never  Wet  to  dQ\\bi\ 
Those  who  grew^OfixiottS  it 'my  sigh  axvd  wrev-^V^^w^ycrsv^sv^  ^cvx^a. 


466    "  TREBE'a  A  SILVER  LINING  TO  EVERY  CLOVB." 

What  did  I  crave  P    The  ]jciwer  to  rove  ■nnqueationel  at  my  -will ; 
Oh,  wayward  idler  that  I  was ! — perchaucc  I  am.  euiih  etili. 
What  iCd  I  fear?    Ko  chance  or  change,  ao  that  it  did  notitom 
Mj  footstep  Erom  tlie  moorhind  coast,  the  heather,  and  the  fern. 

Methinle  it  was  a  pleasant  timo,  those  gipsy  days  of  mine. 
When  Toulh  with  rosy  magic  turned  liife's  waters  into  ■wine ; 
Bnt  nearly  all  who  shared  those  days  have  passed  away  from  earth, 
Passed  in  their  beauty  and  thejr  prune,  their  happineaa  and  mirth. 
So  now,  rich  flowers  of  the  waste,  I'll  sit  and  talk  to  ye ; 
For  Memory's  casket,  filled  with  gems,  is  opened  by  your  key ; 
And  glad  I  am  that  I  can  grasp  your  blossoms  sweet  and  wild, 
And  find  myself  n  dotard  yet,  a  ilTGaineT  and  a  child. 
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"THEBE'S  A  SILVER  LISTNG  TO  EVEBT 
CLOUD." 

Tfr  poet  or  priest  who  told  ns  thia 

Serfred  iiiajildnd  in  thfl  holiest  way ; 
FwitHtiipthB'earfhwiththe'stBrofMisa  ■ 

That  beacons  the  soiil  ivith  cheerfn.1  ray. 
Too  often  we  wnndcr,  despairing  and  blind, 

Breathing  onr  useless  ninnnnrs  alond; 
IJnt  'tis  kinder  to  bid  us  seek  and  find 

"A  silver  lininij  to  every  cloud." 

May  wc  not  walk  in  the  dingle  gronnd 

When  nothing  but  Winter's  dead  leaves  are  seen ; 
But  search  beneath  them,  and  peeping  around 

Are  the  youiij;,  spring  tnfts  of  blue  and  green, 
'Tia  a  beautiful  eye  that  ever  perceives 

The  Immortal  illuming  Mortality's  crowd ; 
'Tis  a  savin)^  creed  that  thinks  and  believes 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Let  «H  look  closely  before  we  condemn 

Bushes  that  bear  nor  bloom  nor  fruit ; 
There  may  not  be  beanty  in  leaves  or  stem. 

But  virtue  may  dwell  far  down  at  the  root ; 
And  let  ns  beware  how  we  nttcrly  spurn 

Brothers  that  seem  all  cold  and  pi-ond; 
If  their  bosoms  were  o'^-nK)J.,\«Tiilwi.noe  we  might  l«arn 

"There's  si  si\ver\\TOn?te  ctwj  dwwsi.r 
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OUR  EAMBLm  BY  THE  DOVE.    .      •        m 

Let  ns  not  cast  out  Mercy  and  Truth, 

When  Guilt  is  before  us  in  chains  and  shame ; 
When  Passion  and  Vice  hare  cankered  Youth, 

And  Age  lives  on  with  a  branded  name : 
Something  of  good  may  still  be  there, 

Though  its  voice  may  never  be  heard  aloud ; 
For,  while  black  with  the  vapours  of  pestilent  air, 

**  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

Sad  are  the  troubles  that  oftentimes  come, 

Heavy  and  dull,  and  blighting  and  chill ; 
Shutting  the  light  from  our  Tieart  and  our  home, 

Marring  our  nopes  and  defving  our  will ; 
But  let  us  not  sink  beneath  the  woe, 

*Tis  well,  perchance,  we  are  tried  and  bowed ; 
For  be  sure,  though  we  may  not  oft  see  it  below, 

"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 

And  when  stem  Death,  with  skeleton  hand 
Has  snatched  the  flower  that  grew  in  our  breast; 

Do  we  not  think  of  a  fairer  land, 

'    Where  the  lost  are  found,  and  the  wearjr  at  rest  P 

Oh !  the  hope  of  the  unknown  Future  springs. 
In  its  purest  strength  o'er  the  coffin  aoid  shroud ; 

The  shadow  is  dense,  but  Faith's  si^irit- voice  singa 
"  There's  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud." 


OUR  EAMBLES  BY  THE  DOVE. 

ADDRESSED  TO  C.  C.  IN  AMERICA. 

*Tis  well  to  proudly  tell  me  of  the  glories  of  the  West, 

Of  the  stream  with  rapid  torrent,  and  the  lake  with  heavinp  breast : 

Of  the  mountain  and  the  prairie,  of  the  forest  and  the  bluflf 

Savannah  spot  so  fragrant  and  the  jungle  dell  so  rough. 

I  know  that  there  are  wonders  in  your  own  gigantic  land ; 

The  gorgeous  and  the  beautiful,  the  startling  and  the  grand ; 

I  know  the  cataracts  are  bold,  the  fields  of  maize  are  wide ; 

I  know  the  pines  are  thick  enough  to  let  the  lightnings  hide ; 

But  glad  am  I  to  hear  you  say  ^vith  warm  and  clinging  love, 

Thou  thinkest  of  Old  England,  and  our  rambles  by  the  "  Dove." 

Prize  as  thou  wilt  the  banks  that  keep  thy  clear,  broad  rivers  in ; 
Where  jaguars  drink,  and  light  canoes  bear  on  the  tawny  skin : 
Be  speaking  fondly,  as  thou  mayst,  of  hills  that  climb  around^ 
And  Doast  of  wildnowers  that  bedeck  the  \.ta<5fe\a«>%  ^^>Kxws^^^-^<5^xiS5S 


4d8  OUR  BAUBLES  57  THE  DOVE.  ^^M 

Ma^oliaa  ace  eif[uiBite,  and  hummiiig-birila  are  dho'iiis ; 
And  "  Whip-poor-will"  may  cliarm  thee  with  his  meiaticlioly  voiui.' ; 
But  cauat  thou  quite  deapise  the  thrfsh  that  isWitlecl  on  the  thorn; 
And  those  "  Forget-me-nots"  that  wore  the  jeipels  of  the  morn  ?   -^ 
CaoEt  tboa  ehut  out  the  greep  below  aacl.,cloiuUead,l>lae  abov^;   ^H 
That  led  U3  still,  still  onward  in  our  f  Amblea  lij  the  "DoveP"     ^H 

Oh,  no  indeed,  I  know  thi/  land  will  nereT  ehaae  awaly  ^m 

The  happiness  we  found  in  mine  aa  that  long,  stuiny  day  ; 

I  know  tny  great,  Whit<i  Monntaias  cannot  mm  thu  winding  Btee[\ 

That  lured  us  drcumiy  along  to  gain  the  "Ijowr'uXeap," 

Do  you  remember  how  we  eat  and  tried  to  find  A  Word 

That  wobld  espieab  Uie  plashing  gush  of  wa,ter  that  'we  heard  ? 

And  how  we  wakhod  thoialderaliend,  aa  peticeftiUy  and  lijfht 

As  though  an  angel's  wing  had  pasaed,  and  touched  them,  in  its  flight 

And  how  we  saidvtbat  Eastom  olitae  held  no  AretucKan  Crove 

Of  more  romance  and  sweetaass  than  tho  valley  61  the  "  Dove  ?"^™ 

We  were  familiar  with  tlio  place,  we  h^  royed  .t<bere  before ;       ^^M 

Hut  somehow  on  thia  Augnat  day  we  worahijiped  it  the  more;     ^^M 

And  every  crag  of  old,  grey  rootc,  and  every  wave-waphed  stone,    ^1 

Seemed  tonched  with,  rielier  colourijig.  and  breathsd  a  softer  tone. 

That  tiny  river,  h9W  it  crept  beneath  the  lei)fy  spadft 

Where  golden  j>e?rfl  and  silver  dace  inglujiqiiig  frclic  played  ; 

And  how  it  drahed  m  foaming  haate  aoown  the  moaay  wall. 

Where  granite  fragments  hrokethe  flow,  and  made  m'wateriall ; 

And  how  wo  stuod       a  lent  j  j  with  hea  "ts  br  ratul  of  love 

And  saw  the  great  C       to    gl  ling  on      rd  v  th  the     Do 

1  )h,  do  not  let  the  boun  W  t!  t  ll  no 

Shutout  "Tho  peLi  B         y    br  w 

Oh,  do  not  let  tl  e  n     1  I 

rriuiipt  thee  to  61      u  I        ia      e  tr   1 

Thou  wilt  be  see  n^  I    a    e 

Rut  lot  Old  Eiif,lan  1  thy  g  jz 

'rhinl;  of  our  merry  1 

And  own  that  we  ha  I  rth 

Aii'l  ivhuu  amid  the  v  j      nve 

Call  u[)  our  aunny  rami  1  tu  a     U 

1  bi'euthcd  a  pra  er  wlul   sta)  ng  there  God  ^     nt  twaa  not   u  vj 
It  asl;ed  the  Loo  h  of  Life  and  Health  ti    eeX  that  pi    e  af,jin 
It  a^liLd  that  tl  o  e  aru   ud  me  tl  en  n  ght  sha  -e  the  fut  re  joj  — 
Tlie  li')j)e  was  earnest,  strong,  and  deep ;  God  keep  it  from  alluy. 
Writi;  iiu — and  proudly  tell  me  of  the  ivonderu  of  the  West, 
But  !^'1iiil  I  am  that  m.Qre  than  ouco  tliy  spirit  hath  confessed 
Alli'ttitiu  for  our  daiaied  fielda,  green  lanes,  and  bubblinir  bruota ; 
Our  oytliurda  and  white  cottages,  and  fairy-haunted  nool;s ; 
J'or  I  (jeJieve  that  thou  wilt  ernne  "with,  all  thy  olden  hive, 
Ami  Jet  Hiy  prayer  be  anBW^^'cc4^I^^^w^^"*^ata<S.■0^^tt"  Quvo."' 
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!  LIINES  IN  THE  TWILIGHT.  '• 

My  native  harp,  pij  nafcive  harp,  ,  ..    ■'  i 

And  is  the  willow  round  thee  ? 
Ohj  why -not  be  as  light  and  free  -    ^  • 

As  when  I  first  unbound  thee  I 

.   Thy  simple  song  lias  poured  for  long  : 
Like  water  from  the  fountain ; 
Thy- thoughts  have  burst,  all  roughly  nursed, 
Like  daisies  from  the  mountain^    ;  ...  / 

And  many  a  time  thy  minstrel  chime  • 

Has  found  warm  hearts  to  listen ; 
Till  joy  and  pride  stood  side  by  side 

And  made  my  dull  ey^  glisten. 

I  know  too  well  a  fearful  spell 

Has  lately  hushed  thy  breathings ; 
Biit  Truth's  refraib  shall  sound  again, 

And  wild  flowers  form  thy  wreSiliings. 

The  shadowy  leaves  that  Suffering  weaves? 

Are  one  by  one  departing ; 
And  'mid  thy  strings  I  see  the  wings 

Of  moth  and  woodlark  starting, 

Hy  native  har]).  my  native  harp, 

Deep  gloom  has  hung  about  me ; 
.  And  sad,  I  ween,  my  lite  has  been 
While  dragging  on  without  thee. 

Full  many  a  day  I' via  longed  to  play " 

Some  fond  and  earnest  measure ; 
But  thou  wert  laid  in.  silent  shade. 

Like  some  unholy  treasure. 

A  valued  one  has  passed  and  gone, 

In  death  his  faith  revealing ; 
And  some  have  sold  for  needless  gold 

Their  fnendship  and  their  feeling. 

Yet  up,  my  heart — ^thy  minstrel  part 

Shall  win  new  frieuds  to  love  tnee  ;= 
There's  more  to  do  before  the  ymv 

WiU  spread  its.  shaxlea^xnTO  \»Im».- 
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hAiV   AJXJJ  JUISTiVE.         ^^^H 

'"'Tltennli  some  iiave  lieen  too  falsely  wduj ''""  \ 

To  teep  the  pluce  I  giire  them,       

And  seemed  to  think  mj  pride  woutdahriBk  ' 
Before  it  dared  to  hrare  them. 

Let,  let  them  go,  as  things,  too  low 

To  grieve  foi-  in  the  ioainf;  r 
FricndA  still  abound,  ami  plenty  roond 

Stand  Inrth  to  seek  my  choosing. 

The  troo,  the  good,  have  nohly  stood 
The  teat  of  lengthened  trial ; 
:  ■  And  watching  o'er,  they  strove  to  pour 
Some  balm  from  Sorrow's  vial, 

IVe  learnt  to  scorn  the  basely  horot 

Whoso  wealth  bus  drieJ  Life's  spvinga  Upj 

And  learnt  the  worth  of  Bome  on  earth 
Who  fold  tlieir  eagle  wings  up. 

Fate  filled  a  uup — 3  drank  it  iip, 
Though  Tortare  mixed  the  iwtfJon; 

The  atorm  is  past,  and  now  at  laflt 
I  see  ti  Biin- bright  ocean. 

So  np,  my  heart,  Uiy  minstrel  part 
GMwts  aJl^tho  k£ndlT  lorotheei 

There's  more  to  do  before  the  yew- 
May  fling  its  fhade  above  tbeo. 


LAW  A^"D  JIJSTIOE. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"'  which  all  Rood  peojde  know. 

Always  stands  for  "  nobody  knows  when :" 
Old,  Dame  Justice  lived  among  us  here  below ; 

Held  in  projwr  reverence  by  men. 

They  tell  us  wondrous  talos,  and  say  that  in  her  scales, 
Au  ounce  of  Worth  weighed  down  a  pound  of  Gold ; 

And  though  none  qnite  agree,  as  to  when  that  time  might  be. 
We  all  admit  it  must  be  very  old. 

It  seems  that  cunning  folks  soon  triud  to  load  and  hoax 

The  blind,  old  lady  into  doing  wrong ; 
But  they  saw  they  could  not  frighten,  and  they  found  they  could 


So  tJiey«i)only  al)uB>;<\\i';v\)tiOTc\oinj. 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE.  ^ 

She  stood  with  dauntless  form,  like  a  aign-post  v^  a  siiGorm, 

Still  telling  people  which  way  they  should  take ; 
But  her  enemies  jnQxeased,  and  their  malice  grew  so>?^a^:m, 
That  the  honest  woman's  heart  began  to  ache,    .     .' 

The  Gods,  who  lived  above,  and  held  her  in  their  love. 

As  most  important  delegate  of  Truth ; 
Felt  very  sad  to  find  the  mass  of  mortal  kind 

So  soon  should  prove,  mean,  selfish,  and  unoouth.  ■ 

Dame  Justice,  somewhat  proud,  would  seldom  tell  alorid 
The  burning  wrongs  that  pierced  her  to  the  heart ; 

And  so  Jove  thought  at  length  he'd  give  her  extra  streilgth, 
And  send  a  brave,  young  man  to  take  her  patt. 

They  dressed  him  all  in  black,  and  stuffed  a  sacred  sack' 

With  spotless  wool  to  serve  him  for  a  seat ; 
And  firmly  did  he  vow  that  he  would  never  bow 

To  any  who  might  come  with  bribe  or  cheat. 

He'd  keep  at  the  right  hand  of  Justice,  and  withstantl 

The  yellow  dust  and  great  patrician's  word ; 
'Twixt  Poverty- and  Might,  he  promised  to  indict 

The  greatest  sinner,  spite  of  all  he  heard. 

And  this  most  honest  man  Jove  sent  to  aid  the  plan   . 

Of  universal  good  and  common  right  5  ,  _ 

They  blessed  him  and  anointed  the  head  of  their  appointed; 

They  called  him  "  Law,"  and  sent  him  forth  to  fight. 

Alas !  this  "  traitor  loon,"  this  brave,  young  man,  full  soon 

Did  anything  but  serve  his  mistress  well : 
He  shifted  like  the  wind,  he  altered  hke  the  moon ; 

And  was  changeful  in  his  breathings,  as  a  bell. 

All  plausible  and  fair,  he  kept  beside  her  chair  | 

But  while  she  told  him  how  he  was  to  act,  .       . 

He  managed  so  to  state  what  she  wished  him  to  relate, 

That  she  scarcely  knew  her  own,  unvarnished  fact. 

He  has  dared  full  many  a  time  to  treat  the  poor  man's  crime 

With  bitter  words — ^the  prison  and  disgrace ; 
While  the  rich,  whose  meed  of  shame  should  have  been  the  very  sam€ 

Met  the  smile  of  courteous  mercy  on  his  face. 

He  does  such  brazen  deeds,  that  the  soul  of  Justice  bleeds ; 

As  she  hears  his  "  summing  up,"  -svith  sad  surprise ;  .^.i 

And  while  he  "  settles  things,"  convulsively  she  wrings 

The  brine-drops  from  the  bandage  on  her  eyea. 


;  ■■  TUB.K  AQ,im.  Trjr/rrnvoro.Y.- 

stout  certain  it  appears,  tlint  tliese  anpnish-laden  tears 
Are  emiaed  by  this  yOnliij man  ao  shrewd  and  clever ; 
And  the  ciiae'ia  very  clear,  that  since  Jcive  sent  "  Law'"  bd 
,  <    lUamej  J|Wtio»  had  be^U  muuh  wurse  olf  than  ever. 


I  "TtintN  AXJAIS,  WHITTIHGTON." 

-  Be  it  fiible  or  tiuth,  ahaat  Wtittingtoa'a  j-outh, 

Wtiidl  tha  tale  of  tile  magioal  iliug-dong  impsj-ta ; 
Tet  the  fitorv  that  tella  of  the  boy  and  the  bells 
Has     p   q  1  t{  1      m  1  h 

Th  t  i   y        hua  1  ifu  and  1  wL  d  Uok       th   t  w 

\\  h       m  rchant         d  h         w        d  y 

^\thl  Utaid        llttlirt       IihUI. 

Waad    podgtUfyh         g       hm      wl 
b  T  m    t,        \\I  tt    i,t 

A  d    [  1    1      mp  1  f 1  J 

I            4.   I  i     1    t  th     t    t 

A  a  f       1  with]     I     1 
I    th 
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tth     1    I  h   If        111 

A   1   1    t     h        II  I    ht       h                           Ei 

\M      5  y   1  did  eoia,  ■< 

I  "Whtt    gt              " 

A  d     y       tl  f       th       ft  1  It 

Afryjjel  gf  d 

■\\     Id      t  toop        th  t   b  rd  d  d      p 

It  it  ne  er  heard  a  mystical  ehinie  on  its  way  ;' 
Oh !  full  often  the  fionl  hath  been  turned  from  the  goal, 

Wliere  Glory  and  Triumph  were  weaving  its  meed ; 
Till  some  angel-tongaed  voice  bade  it  rise  and  rgoice, 

Like  the  Bow  bells  that  spoke  in  the  wanderer's  need. 

Saying,  "  Tnrn  again,  Whittingtoit  I" 

Oil !  many  bright  winijs  would  be  motionlesa  things. 

If  some  etbo  of  FaitU  did  not  bear  thcin  al)ove; 
For  the  world  will  ott  tr^  to  coop  those  who  can  lly, 

If  they  hear  but  a  whiBjier  in  Mercy  and  Love. 
The  breaat  that  is  fraught  with  tlie  great  prop  hot -thought, 

May  encounter  all  troubles  that  vex  and  destroy ; 
But  a  fairy-peal  stilt  sivoa  it  hope,  sti'enjjth,  and  will, 

Like  the  caimea  m  owe  \c%e'i«L  ttiat  cnidcd  the  boy,.    ''. '  ~" 
^,\yws"'^w"''^'^™>'*^'''^'^^™vrton  !"  ''"' 


THE  STEEETS.:.  '■' .  ".""    ;'  '' 

Great  good  oft  springs  from  "common  things,"'  and  ©xquigitA= Ideal 

Will  make  its  way,  with  holy  ray,  among  the  Hard  and  Real ; 

Upon  the  beaten  road  of  Life  it  is  the  crystal  gate 

Through  which  we  all  mnst  pass  who  seek  to  taste  our  Eden  state. 

'Tis  with  ns  ever  in  the  town — its  fadeless  halo  falls 

Upon  the  highway  path  as  well  as  in  the  Temple  halls : 

And  how  my  bosom  cherishes  the  first  delights  it  had 

In  those  strange  sympathies  of  Soul  that  make  ns  good  and  glad — 

For  I  was  bom  no  ricn.  man  s  child,  and  all  my  **  spirit-treats*' 

Were  spread  in  greatest  plenitude  about  the  crowded  "  Streets," 

I  saw  the  foreign  "  image-man*^  set  down  his  ladeik  stand ; 

I  lingered  there ;  and  coveted  the  Beauty  that  I  scanned  : 

The  "  Dancing  Girl,"  the  *•  Prancing  Steed,"  the  ♦•  Gladiator*  dying, 

The  bust  of  *^ Milton"  close  beside  where  sinless  *^  Eve"  was- lying; 

And  how  I  gazed  with  rapture  on  the  "  Bard  of  Avon's"  face, 

"With  young,  impulsive  worship  of  its  majesty  and  grace. 

Oh !  by  the  memory  of  those  hours,  I  never  thrust  aside  . 

A  child  who  stares  at  lovely  things,  with  eyeballs  fixed  and  wide ; 

We  may  not  gauge  the  flood  of  light  such  opening  vision  meetn. 

While  bent  in  joyful  wondering  on  "  Beauty"  in  the  "  Streeti^." 

How  well  I  knew  the  brffan-boys,  and  how  I  freely  gave 
My.l?^peipiy  to  him  who  sang  "  Dunois  the  Young  and  Brave ;" 
How  wistfully  I  coaxed  my  guide  to  take  me  to  the  spot 
Where  old,  ^lind  Arthur's  fiddle  poured  the  tunes  yet  unforgot ; 
The  "College  Hornpipe"  stii-red  my  feet,  "Aula  Robin  Gniy"  m 

breast, 
But  "  Nannie,'  wilt  thou  gang  wi'  niie," — I  think  I  liked  that  best. 
And  how  I  struggled  witn  the  hand  that  would  not  let  me  stay 
As  long  as  I  would  fam  have  doue,  to  hear  that  minstrel  play» . 
Oh !  let  me  list  what  strains  I  may,  I  know  my  pulse  ne'eor  peats 
Such  perfect  time,  as  then  it  did,  to  music  in  the  "  Streets.'* 

I  loved,  as  Ohildhood  ever  loves,  the  blossoms  of  the  earth ; 

I  had  no  garden  of  my  own,  and  watched  no  rose's  birth ; 

But  I  could  walk  abroad  and  see  the  daffodils  so  gay, 

With  violets  mixed,  and  I  could  touch  the  basket  where  they  lay ; 

And  I  could  ask  the  tired  girl  to  tell  me  all  she  knew 

About  the  crocuses  she  sold,  and  how  and  where  they  grew ; 

And  r could  buy  a  tiny  bunch  to  serve  me  as  a  shrine, 

Where  many  a  time  my  heart  knelt  down  with  feeHng  all  divine. 

Ah  me !  ah  me !  no  bloom  can  be  endrded  with  sueh  sweets* 

As  those  j)Oor,  simi^le  "  bowpots"  were— those  flowers  mthe^"  Streets. 
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All  1  well  it  is  for  htiHian  truth,  amd  well  I'tir  huiiiiin  „  _., , 

That  Spirit  flings  a,  rainbow  hope  which  Sin  can  ne'or  daat.  ^  _. 

That  "  raainion  things"  can  Inro  as  011.  and  firmly  laiseus  uptP 

And  shed  iho  Syblu.  houtnT-drop  within  the  hiiiu.bLest  cup.  , 

Who  acorna  the  "  comnion   sculpture  art  that  poor  meu'e  pence  can  buj 

That  silently  invokes  our  houI  to  lift,  itsdf  oaxiigh? 

Who  shall  revile  the  "conuuon"  tunes  that  haunt  un  its  we  go? 

Who  shall  despise  tko  "  coiaxBou'  Uociro  that  scents  tie  market- ro iv ? 

Oh  !  let  us  bltss  the  "  Beautiful"  that  ever  lives  and  greets 

And  clieerB  ua  in  the  music  and  th«  llowurs  of  tho  "  Streete,'',     ' 


THE  GALLOPING  STEED. 

Thekjs's  a  Courser  we  ne'er  have  been  able  to  Wiin— 
He  careers  o'er  the  monntoin,  he  travels  the  main*- 
He's  Etamity'H  Arab — he  trieth  his  pace 
With  the  worlds  ia  tiwir  orbits,  and  winaeth  tlm  rAte,  '^ 
Oh !  a  (jharger  of  mettle,  I  warrant  is  he,  "      ■'" 

That  Tfi]l  weary  his  riders,  Avhoe'er  they  may  be; 
Ajid  We  all  flf  us  mount,  and  he  tears  us  sioag,      '        , 
Without 'tifeartpg''oQi'*lient--ivOrd,  or  feeling  our  tJiorigil 
NoWiB'ffo^S'JieRgeJ/iiiiia'Tio^'e-jtduraheTicefi;  "  ' 

Oh  !  a  brave,  Iron-Grey  is  thn  Ll.illopjiii;  ^lood. 

On,  ou,  and  for  ever,  for  ever  ho  goes — 

Where  his  halting-place  is,  not  the  wisest  one  knows ; 

He  waits  not  to  drink  at  the  Joy-rippled  rill; 

He  laips  not  to  breathe  up  the  Paiii-furrowed  liill. 

Biffht  pleasant,  forsooth,  is  our  place  on  his  back. 

When  ne  bounds  in  the  sun  ou  Life's  flowery  tr.ick  ; — ■ 

When  his  musical  hool's  press  the  gi-eeu  moss  of  Hojie, 

And  lie  tramples  the  pansy  on  Love's  fairy  slope; 

Oh,  the  journeying  then  is  right  pleasant  indeed, 

As  we  laugh  in  our  strength  ou  this  Galloping  Steed. 

Hut  alack  and  alas  !  he  is  soon  off  the  giiusa. 

With  dark,  stony  defiles  and  dry  deserts  to  pass ; 

And  his  step  is  so  hard,  and  he  raises  sneh  dust. 

That  full  many  are  groaning,  yet  ride  him  tliey  must. 

On,  on,  through  the  gloomy  morass  of  Despair — 

Through  the  thorns  of  Remorse,  and  the  yew-trees  of  Care ; 

Our  limbs  and  our  forehead  are  sore  to  the  quick. 

But  still  we  must  ride  him,  bruised,  weary,  and  sick ; 

Gentle  hearts  njay 'be  s\Mkeiitt,uiJ.aUrTOd  till  they  bleed, 

jButoii  thej  nnuHtgom\.'(v\,\viBGa^'a>^m^'fe''.s^-. 
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In  the  stono-hurdled  churchyard  he  maketh  do  stqi  * 

But  the  boldest,  jjerohance,  of  his  riders  will  drop :  .  ■ 

They  may  oling  to  him  closely,  but  cannot  hold  fast,. 

\yhen  he  leaps  o'er  the  grave-trench  that  Death  opened  last. 

Betrapped  and  bedecked  with  his  velvet  and  plumes, 

A  grand  circle  he  runs  in  the  show-place  of  tombs ; 

He  carries  a  Eling — but  he  tumeth  the  crypt, 

And  the  Monarch  that  strode  him  so  gaily,  hath  slipped; 

Yet  on  goes  the  Barb  at  the  top  of  his  speed, — 

What's  the  fall  of  such  things  to  this  Galloping  Steed  ? 

Right  over  the  pyramid  walls  does  he  bound ; 

In  the  Babylon  deserts  his  hoof-prints  are  found ; 

He  snorts  m  his  pride — and  the  temples  of  light 

Wear  a  shadowy  mist  like  the  coming  of  night. 

On,  on,  and  for  ever — he  turns  not  aside ; 

He  recks  not  the  road,  be  it  narrow  or  wide ;       . 

In  the  paths  of  the  city  he  maketh  no  stay ;   "    .  .  " '.  " 

Over  Marathon's  Plain  he  is  stretching  away. 

Oh !  show  me  a  pedigree,  find  me  a  speed,  ;    r 

That  shall  rival  the  tame,  of  this  (Sallopiug  St^ied. 

He  hath  traversed  the  Past ;  through  the  Present  he  flies ; 

With  the  Future  before  him,  right  onward  he  hies ;    . 

He  skims  the  broad  waters,  he  treads  the  dark  wopds. 

On,  pn,  and  for  ever, — through  forests  and  floods. 

Full  many  among  us  are  ridmg  him  now. 

All  tired  and  gasping,  with  sweat  on  our  brow ; 

We  may  suffer  and  writhe,  but  'tis  ever  in  vain. 

So  let's  sit  on  him  bravely  and  scorn  to  complain ; 

For  we  know  there's  a  goal  and  a  glorious  meed 

For  the  riders  of  Time — that  old,  Galloping  Steed. ' 
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THE  HEART'S  CHARITY. 

A  RICH  man  walked  abroad  one  day. 
And  a  Poor  man  walked  the  selfsame  way : 
When  a  pale  and  starving  face  came  by 
With  a  pallid  lip  and  a  hopeless  eye: 
And  that  starving  face  presumed  to  stand 
And  ask  for  bread  from  the  Rich  man's  hand ; 
But  the  Rich  man  sullenly  looked  askance. 
With  a  gathering  frown  and  a  doubifnl  glanca 
"  I  have  nothing,"  said  he,  "  to  give  to  you, 
Nor  any  such  TOgue  oi%  catiUtv^  cwsw* 


KTfr  HHE  HEAItTS  CHAlltTr. 

\  Getirorfc.get  worii™  Iknow  MVW^H'''"^   . 

►  The  whining  lies  thai  bejrgarS  rtJn  liill.-'' '   '"  ^^  ^^^^ 

'  And  he  fligtiinetl  his  pocset,'  an3  on  ha^  i^lil.    ^  ^-ri  1 

I  With  Ws  aonl  untoucW,  and  Ws  Wisdom  biif^^'^  J 

I  Now  this  great  owner  of  j^oMcu  store 

Hail  Ijiiilt  a'thurthniTt  Iokl;  tel'ovo; 

As  Tiolile  a  fane  a^  Man  could  riiise, 
'  Ami  the  world  had  dvert  liim  thauks  anti  praise ; 

Aud  all  wholteTieldfl.lavishpii  tauic 

On  his  C'hnstian  gift,  and  ywlly  jiarac. 

The  Poor  raaii  parsed,— and  the  white  lips  Jar«  J,  _, 

To  aak  of  him,  if  a  mite  could  be  epareii,. 

The  Poor  man  gazed  on  the  beggar's  eheekj 

And  saw  wliat  the  white  lips  could  not  speak- 

He  stood  for  a  moment,  but  not  to  panae 

On  Iho  truth  of  the  tale,  or  the  parish  laws ; 

He  waa  Beeling  to  give — thongh  it  was  but  Hniall — 

For  a  penny,  a  sintjle  penny,  was  all : 

But  he  gave  it  witi  a  Kindly  word; 

While  toe  \tanae^Xitdae,in,  hjs  ^reaufi  HKiafi^irthkli 

'Twalbltin^  SeeSliia  Charity  slied, 

But  the  white  Kpseot  a  tasto  of  la^ail ; 

AndthebeggRKfe'WeWnjihallowed'tliecr^isI, 

That  caine  like  a  pprhi;,-  in  ili^'  tk-i.'rl  ilusl. 

The  Eicli  man  and  the  Poor  man  died, 

As  alt  of  us  must, — and  they  both  were  tried 

At  the  sacred  Judgment- scat  above. 

For  their  thonglits  of  evil,  and  deeds  of  love. 

The  balance  ot  Justice  tlhore  was  tnie ; 

Fairly  bestowing  what  fairly  ■was  due ; 

And  tlie  two  fresh-comers  through  Heaven's  gate 

Stood  there  to  Icam  their  eternal  fate. 

The  recoi'diiig  angels  told  of  things 

That  fitted  tiiem  both  with  kindred  wings ; 

But  as  thoy  stood  in  the  crystal  light, 

The  phimes  of  the  Bich  man  grew  less  bright. 

The  angels  knew  by  that  shadowy  sign. 

That  the  Poor  man's  work  had  been  most  divine ; 

And  they  bronght  the  nnerring  scales  to  see 

Where  the  Rich  man's  falling  off  could  be. 

Full  many  deeds  did  the  nngels  woigli, 

JJiit  the  balance  kept  nn  even  sway  ; 

And  at  last  the  «hHt.^  "PimXoxN'ftw^NtV™! 

"iVith  its  thon?anAfl  ^stovniwX.wAWw^wA^vii.J 


o-t  iiivii^o  iy4HUU'Ji;i\  VN  A  ^SPItifNG  DAY.  4Tt 

With  the  thanks  of  prelates  by  its  side, 

In  the  stately  words  of  pioTiff  pride ; 

And  it  weighed  ao  much,  that  the  angeU  stood 

Tp  s^e  how  the  Poor  man  could  balaxUce  such  srood ; 

Wheti  a  Cherub  came  and  took  his  place 

By  the  empty  scale,  with  radiant  grace ; 

And  he  dropped  the  penny  that  Iwid  fed  ; 

White,  starving  lips  with  a  crust  of  bread. 

The  Church  Endowment  went  up  with  the  beam. 

And  the  whisper  of  the  Great  ^upremei 

As  he  beckoned  the  Poor  man  to  his  throne, 

Was  heard  in  this  Immortal  tone — 

"  Blessed  ar^  they  who  from  great  gain 

Givte  thousa'nds  with  a  reasoning  brain, 

But  holier  still  shall  be  his  part 

Who  gives  one  coin  witt  pitying  heart  l** 


STANZAS  WitrrTEN  ON  A  SPRINa  DAY. 

Oh,  let  me  bask  amid  the  beams 

That  gild  the  May-day  noon ; 
For  I  am  dreaming  happy  dreams. 

That  will  dissolve  too  soon. 

A  Soft  aud  sUnny  day  like  this 
Brings  back  a  thousand  things, 

To  danc^  again  with  iffilfin  bliss 
In  Menlory*s  fairy  rings, 

'  As  fo^d  Afiection's  words  of  might, . 
In  secret  fluid  traced'; 
Exist  unseen,  till  warmth  and  light 
Before  the  scroll  are  placed ; 

So  do  the  deep!  and  mystic  thoughts 

Of  pttr0  devotion  start 
Into  nch  liow,  aa  ITature's  glow 

Of  sunshine  meets  my  heart, 

I 

I  hear  loud,  merry  voice?  come. 

Of  children  out  at  play :  = .  f  .: 

The  musi^  of  that  human  hum  ■•  ,. 

Is  Kf^nh's  first  poetrlay.  \'  ^' 


t    t:-. 


o  many  a  binilreil  scene ; 
IVhen  my  young  steps  &ai  my  yoTing4rp«Jc  J 
"Were  jiwt  aa  gay  and  gceen.        f^.  i 

I  recked  not  then  what  Fame  or  Gold 
'I'he  worW  might  hare  to  give  j    ,  ,  | 

Wliile  bulla  were  flaug,  ajld  hoops, ,^re  b 
'Twaa  hooit  enoaEh  to  h'vt: 

And  while  I  hear  glad  t^outiug  now 

From  Childhood's  panting  hps; 
As  spiiiiz-riiys  steal,  with.raiUant  hlvw. 

From  Winter's  dork  edipee ; 

I  find  my  Spirit'a  hgpe  beoomo      , ,  ',  „ 
As  gleammg  and  as  vernal;  , 

For  child  and  flower,  with  holy  power 
Say  "  Beanty  ia  eternal." 

So  let  me  bask  amid  the  beams 

Tliut  gild  the  May-day  noon; 
Vur  tliey  are'  bringing  hajipy  clreanis 

That  Win  dfesolT^  too  sobii. 


Became  so  precions  a  thinsj  to  me, 
That  it  haunted  my  midniglit  dream. 

For  I  loved  to  look  on  itn  hranchen  brighl. 

So  graceful  and  so  [jreen: 
And  1  loved  to  watoh  the  golden  light 
Come  rushing  down  the  sapphire  height. 

To  sleep  m  its  leafy  screen. 

I  sat  at  its  ro'd,  and  sang  it.*  praise, 

And  tallied  tfi  it  niaiiy  a  time : 
And  wished  I  were  a,  hirJ,  whose  days 
Could  Vie  a\>o\\tiO\i  its  houghs  ia  roundeJay  i 
Fur  vic\K'v  t\\3.inn-^x>0OTtV^ta»-. 


MY 'NAME.  W9 

I  carved  my  name  on  that  brave  tree. 

With  deep  and  earnest  mark  : 
And  something  of  a  triumph-glee 
Came  over  my  youthfal  breast,  to  see 

The  letters  live  on  the  bark. 

I  wrought  each  line  with  cunning  care, 

And  thought,  as  the  last  was  done, 
That  in  after-years  I  might  come  back  there 
And  see  how  that  brave  tree  still  would  bear 

My  name  in  the  eommer  sun. 

Fond  child  of  Hope !  I  went  again 

When  a  lengthened  span  had  passed ; 
And  I  sought  the  tree  with  a  busy  brain, 
That  pictured  the  letters  as  clear  and  plain 

As  when  I  beheld  them  last. 

But  my  spirit  met  a  chilling  cloud 

In  that  cherished  memory-spot ; 
For  the  name  of  which  I  had  been  so  proud 
Had  been  hidden  long  in  a  rugged  shroud. 

And  was  but  a  graceless  blot. 

The  letters  graved  with  joyous  care, 

Had  lost  all  shapely  trace ; 
The  tree  had  grown  more  grand  and  fair ; 
But  my  poor  name — oh  !  nothing  was  there 

Save  a  blurred  and  knotted  place ! 

I  stood  and  gazed — "  And  thus,"  I  said, 

"  Has  many  a  trusting  one 
Been  proud  of  the  impress  they  have  made 
On  some  loved  heart  tnat  was  arrayed 

In  the  light  of  Affection's  sun. 

**  They  thought  they  had  carved  their  name  on  a  thing 

That  would  wear  it,  and  bear  it  for  ever ; 
That  the  winds  of  Winter  and  showers  of  Spi'ing, 
And  all  the  changes  Life's  seasons  could  bring, 

Would  work  with  a  vain  endeavour. 

• 

"  They  have  fondly  dreamt  of  finding  it  there 

When  long,  long  years  had  gone  by ; 
They  have  thought  it  fii-miy  Sculptiired^here 
The  beautiful  tablet^  Bound  and  lair,  ;     * 

Would  neVer  let  it  die. 


i^' 


Till;  nULUSOVHSfS-iy  INTONE. 

'■But  alas!  Time  plays  aguilefaLpart,,, 

And  many  havelived  to  bob, 
Witli  Disapmiiitmeiifs  baneful  Hinart,  ^_ 

Their  name  motted  out  in  Bome  loved  lieart,     1 1 

As  mine  from  tlje  chorisliod  tree." 


THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  STOKE. 

Oil,  whut  uan  tJiis  be,  that  witli. earnest  esdaaTOue  '  I 
SVe  scok  for  in  Vain—yet  keep  sMking  for  erer  P       I  I 
( >hi  wh»e  IB  the  cliarm  tLat  lias  baffled  for  agea     ^  I 
Ttiu  wise  und  the  witle3ftr-tfaQ  aaints  and  the  BageaT'S 
Wt  go  on  iiursuiDg.  we  g-o  on  believing ; 
Still  arJL'iilly  wooing  aome  tiling  that  a  deceiving ; 
"We  g;iM  on  some  bubble  that  Fancy  haa  blown, 
And  behold  in  its  shape  the  "  Philosopher'a  Stone." 

The  Child lookoth  out  oa  the  Bunshiue  and  mothj     , 
Aiul4Mseea-wbaftth6'CU<^«iii)ia»teilH'ti»iftbotIi':     S||^ 
1  .et  hiiii  phiy  in  t*ie  beam,  let  lltn!  nipture  theflj^;"  ■*'^W 
Ami  thu  \i'i}iid  wc-iivaa  niantJe  that  dazzles  liisrye.        ''  "! 
Dili  th.j  lii'iit  und  the  light  make  him  weary,  full  Soon,  '''' i 
'  And  he  tinda  wo  may  tire  of  the  snmmer-day'a  hoon; 
'i'he  lusec-t  is  crushed  and  he  sitteth  nlone, 
Sighing  over  his  childhood's  "Philosopher's  Stone." 

Tlie  Jlim  m  his  in'ime  is  still  dutin"  and  dreaming. 
Hope's  I'uHeate  names  more  iutenaely  are  gleaming  ; 
And  lie  thinks  tho  alembic  yields  all  lie  desires. 
When  Affection's  elixir' is  formed  by  its  fires. 
He  bus  seized  on  the  charm,  but  lie  liveth  to  prove 
'J'liat  some  dross  is  not  even  transmuted  by  Lovu ; 
And  full  many  a  bosom  will  mournfully  own 
It  was  cheated  the  nioKt  by  this  nieteui'  Stone. 

Old  Age  ill  ri^jc  Wisilom  coiieeiveth  at  lengtli. 

That  tlic  gold  in  ilsc^f  holds  the  spell  and  the  strength ; 

And  ho  scmitea  and  he  gathers  in  coffers  and  lands. 

And  imagines  he  then  has  the  charm  iu  his  hands  ; 

But  he  (indeth,  alas !  that  he  cannot  miss  all 

Of  Mortality's  cypress,  and  Misery's  gall ; 

Though  monstrous  aud  mighty  his  heaps  may  have  grown 

Even  wealth  is  n  feWm?; "  YcCiwu'i^V-V^  S'^^iie." 


THE  QEEEN  HILL-SIDE.  4bl 

We  pant  after  that,  and  we  toil  after  this; 
And  some  wisp-light  delusion  still  beacons  to  bliss; 
We  hang,  o'er  Life's  crucibles,  fevered  with  care, 
Ever  eager  to  find  the  great  talisman  there. 
We  get  sweet  distillations  and  magical  fumes  ; 
The  rich  fragrance  beguiles,  and  the  vapour  illumes  ; 
But  we  find  when  the  odour  and  mist-cloud  have,  flown  ; 
That  we  have  not  secured  the  *'  Philosopher's  Stone." 

Oh  !  what  folly  it  seems  to  be  striving  to  gain 
Heaven's  alchemy  secret  with  efibrts  so  vain  : 
Why  struggle  for  bloom  of  celestial  birth ; 
While  ne^ecting  the  flowers  beside  us  on  earth  ? 
Let  U8  keep  a  "  good  Conscience," — tliif*  talisman  seems 
To  come  nighest  the  charm  of  our  chemical  dreams : 
'Tis  the  ray  most  direct  from  the  Infinite  Throne, 
And  the  only  endimmg  "Philosopher's  Stone." 


THE  GREEN  HILL-SIDE. 

11 1  know,  that  long  ago,  ere  Eeason  oped  her  eyes 
it  asked  for  "  something  more/'  with  deep  and  earnest  sighs ; 
11 1  know  that  Childhood's  glow  flushed  redder  on  my  brow, 
'anderers  came  home  at  night,  and  brought  a  forest  bough, 
n-bom  child  had  heard  of  streams,  of  woods,  and  giant  trees ; 
sn  sunshine  on  the  sward,  and  perfume  on  the  breeze  : 
ions  floated  round  me,  that  a  city  could  not  hide, 
ges  and  valleys,  and  a  Green  Hill-side. 

w  my  young  wish  coveted  a  distant,  sylvan-land ! 
L  to  grasp  tne  wild  flowers,  that  I  read  of,  in  my  hand ; 
L  to  see  tne  ringdove's  nest,  and  craved  to  hear  the  tones 
heep-bell  on  the  mountains,  and  the  brooklet  on  the  stones ; 
>y  chance  a  butterfly  came  flitting  through  the  street, 
\ight  to  chase  its  pretty  wings  ne'er  stirred  my  tiny  feet ; 
ished  that  it  would  take  me  on  its  journeyfar  and  wide ; 
me  share  its  home-place  by  some  Green  Hill-side. 

idrous  tales  of  diamond  mines,  of  silver,  and  of  gold — 

rie^  of  Idiigs'  palaces,  that  elder  playmates  told — 

the  treasures  of  the  earth,  nor  pearl- drops  of  the  sea, 

Brve  to  form  the  Paradise  so  coveted  by  me ; 

Gn  they  spoke  of  shady  lanes,  and. wood^  where  they  had  been  ; 

son  foxgloves  they  had  pulled,  and  song-birds  they,  had  seen ; 

^eii,  uprose  the  6ager  yoi.GiB  that;  ever  loudlj  cried, 

lese  I  love !    Oh !  give  to  me  the  Gt^xl  "Et^-^x^'^^-'' 


482  THE  GREEN  HILL-SIDE.  ^^^mm 

It  was  adceii,  ^n  inborn  love,  and  Fate  ai  last  inU.^tSwi  1,^1,  l\t.Vi 
It  yaveine  all  in j  chJlJinIi  souj  had  ever  lioped  t^Siiii/  ■  ,-isL",rj  ijo/ 
Ff'sh  nieado«B  and  fair  vaEejf b,  where  a.peijKled'atr^afeCj^|V9ifg£-; 
\Viiere  bleating  flocte  were  hc'rdel,  and'lhe  brake  aridTiawtliofti'grevi 
I  trod  the  open  land  of  Joy  my  dreaming  long  had  sought ; 
With  ecstasy  too  glad  for  words,  abHoat  t«o  wild  for  thonght ; 


That  cottitge,  with  its  walls  so  white,  and  gabled  ^°°^  so  ^aaint ; 

Oh  !  waa  it  not  a.  chosen  t'liikg  for  artist  liahd^  tQ  Ji'tuiii  P 

With  casement  windows;  where  the  vine  festooned  the  angled  panes; 

And  trcUised  porch,  where  woodbine  wove  its  aromafa'd  chains. 

Ah!  Memory  yet  keeps  the  BJjot'with  fond  and  holy  care ; 

I  know  tho  shape  of  every  branch  -that  flung  its  ahadpy  there ; 

And  'mid  the  varied  homes  I'te  had— oh  1  tell  me  ^hini  has  vied 

With  that  of  merty  Childhood  by  "the  Grefeii  Hill-Bidfe  P, 

I  dwelt  in  that  white  cottage,  when  the  Winter  Vihda  were  loiid 
In  aijiging  funeral  dirges  over  Nature's  snowy  ahrondi, 
"When  my  breath  waa  turned  to  crystal  stars  UWu  {he  casement  lead; 
Wheii  the  drift  ehofcod  up'  the  threshold,  and  the  robin  .tumbled,  d^ 
I  dwelt  there  when  the  rains  eaaie  doWn,  and  mi^t  mas  on  the  height 
When  brown  leaves,  dark  and  dfesolata,  brought  On  Becember's  niglit 
But  still  I  climbed  the  open  slope,  and  still  I  watchecl  (ho  tide ;  ■  'ji 
And  loved  the  gabled  cottnge  by  the  Green  Hill-aide. 

I  have  a  hope — I  have  a  praver,  now  living  in  my  breii^ ; 
They  keep  beside  me  everywhere,  and  haunt  my  horn's  of  rest : 
I  have  a  star  of  future  joy,  tliat  shines  with  worshipped  ray ; 
That  rises  in  my  dreams  at  nitfht,  and  in  my  thoughts  b;y  day. 
My  doling  wish,  my  passion- shrine  invokes  no  worldlj^  prize 
'I'hat  Fortane!a  noisy  wheel  can  give  to  charm  Ambition's  eyes : 
'I'he  grand,  emblazoned  gifts  of  place,  let  those  wlio  will  divide ; 
1  long  for  some  white  cottage  by  a  Greoii  Hill-sidc, 

It  if!  no  fevered  summer-whiui  that  asUs  for  fields  and  flowers, 
With  chance  of  growing  weary  when  the  roses  leave  the  bowers ; 
It  is  no  fancy,  just  begot  by  some  i-omantic  gleam 
Of  tiilver  moonlight  peeping  dowit  upon  a  pleasant  stream. 
Al\,  no !  I  loved  the  tree  and  flower,  with  Childhood's  early  zeal. 
And  tree  and  flower  yet  hold  the  power  to  bid  my  spirit  kneel  j 
I  kiniw  what  cities  offer  up  to  Pleasure,  Pomp,  and  Pride ; 
But  still  I  crave  the  cottage  by  a,  Green  Hill-side. 

Oil, Fortune!  only  bless  me  thus  !  'tis  all  I  ask  below; 
I  tin  not  need  the  store  that  servos  for  luxury  and  show ; 
A  qiiwt  Iiomc,  wkere  birds vnfl.  co\ne,ij\Ui  freedom,  fields,  and  trees; 
My  ciuiicat  liope,my  latest  \.ta^%v,\«Kft  cwc'uA\s^A'Oa'i%i, 


.    ^i.-yj,^±    a^AMHKJ,  W^ 
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It  is  a  love  that  cannot  change — it  is  the  essence-part 

Of  all  that  ptbinpts  toy  toih'ng  brain,  or  stirs  my  glowing  heart ; 

And  doting  A^e  will  say  the  same  that  dreaming  Childhood  cried; 

**  OfeVgtve' me  out  a  cottage  by  soine  Green  HiU-side  V 

J.-  .'•-    ,Cr  ■■•'■■•'■■■>  • 


;.  »'.r  »;•■;'  •' 
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A  CriY  SONG. 

.  66  Ipok  into  the  City's  face, 
,    l^at  spreadeth  ove;r  tens,  of  miles ; 
Go  wander  ijirongh  the  Merchant  place 
Of  ledger  lore  and  countless  piles. 

From  pal^e  halls  to  cellar:  floors, 
III.  broad  highway,  and  narrow  street ; 

From  beggar?  dens  to  princes'  doors. 
Go  look  and  note  what  ye  shall  meet. 

Close  pent,  and  grim,  the  God  of  Gain 

CwelljS  there  within  his  home  of  stone ; 
Content  with  kennel  and  with  cha^ix  j 
;       .;      .       So  that  he  gnaw^  a  golden  bone. 

Ah !  gloomy  are  the  Winter  days 

That  cfese  aroiind  the  traffic  mart : 
Ajftd  short- lived  are  tl>e  Supimer  ray** 
,    .  \     That  fajjl  upon. the  City's  hqart. 

'  iTei  dearj  Old  Nature,  fresh  and  fair, 
■''     '  ■    Has  worshippers  for  ever  true, 

'  '  S'or  ever  fond :  and  eyen  there 
■;' '  '      Wd  gee  her '^weet  smile  peeping  through. 

Mark  the  dim  windows  ye  shall  pass. 
And  see  the  petted  myrtle  here  j 
_.;'■'      ,  "While  there,  upraised  in  tinted  glass, 
' "  ^ ' '' ■  The  curling .  ny acmtKs  appear. 

,         ! ■ ' 'The  ^y.  geranium,  in  its  pride, 
'■"  , ;  '■  y  ^  Ij6ok^  6trt  'to  kiss  the  scanty  gleam ; 
• ''  ■'  '•  itW  riyebiid  nurslings,  by  its  side, 

•'■'Ar^'^entty  brought  to  ^are  the  beam. 

Hands,  with,  their  daily  bread  to  gain, 

Mky  dftbe  s^en,  at  twilight  hour, 
'  jy^Aikm^  th&  dSngy,  garret  pkn& 
■    '"■'•*"  •  • ;  WifcK^eathlng^t^ 


A  CITY  BONG. 

nile  not  tfl  see  tho  broken  cup, 
With  diiaty  mould  aud  atarting  seedj 
The  one  who  fills  it,  renders  up 
r  ,  ^n  ofTering  tLat  Heaven  iQay  h^ed. 

Look  kindly  on  tlie  lionaecrop  patch, 


ntrfe^ 


Reared  by  the  sinful  orthepoory     '       ~ 
■  y^^piirii  not  the  humblest,  who'iTiiulif  suatcB 
Sparks  from  Ihe  Beautit'iil  and  T'ui'ej 

''twapornot '•allcTil'"iHtlieone  "      ' 

Who  foiidlv  twiiieR  some  dwindling  leavuj 
TffbW  to  the Ufe-Ertream  rfthe  Bnn, 
Theh  to  the  i^ndrops  from' the  tt 

A  Rpark  wf  eomethtnf^  goodly  still  ' 
Lurks  IB  a  bosom  while  it  TiBld* 

AninStinutloTeonsmokyBiilB;'  "-  ■ 
And  seeks  to  call  rp  woods  aud  fieliU-    ( 

A- oleaBant  sight  it  is  to  sae    -  <  i  u . 

The  s[Mrit  of  Creation  hauut.t 

The  City  path*  in  some  odd  toad, 

•  JitAtiul  'Whsre  bottei-flice  and  rooks  taa^  fiaQi 


The  balje  will  smile  at  these  fair  things. 
And  strive  to  ehiteh  the  types  ot  light ; 

Telliuf;  how  faithfully  man  ciiugs 
To  Nature's  myatei'y  and  might. 

Oh  !  let  lis  look  with  grateful  eye 

On  branch  and  bloom  within  a  City  ; 

They  Keeni,  we  know  not  how  or  why. 
To  cheer  iis  like  a  minstrel's  ditty. 


They  point  to  brighter,  bluer  skies. 
And  whisper  with  a  seraph's  breath. 

TTiough  mean  they  seem,  though  weak  tliey  be ; 

Yet  do  they  hold  oul-  mortal  leaven; 
And  wljiVe  \veaeeVVft?iRraev  and  tree,  . 

The  City  r^vW^s  m5^\  \.(s"ftw;5^\\;. 


iSo 
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a:  SOitG  FOR  CHBiIStMAS  EVE. 

I  L'.    ■  i-  '    .  ■■■%■■"■  ' 

I  CAif»ox  lefc  my  harp  be  still   . 
.    WhitlB  holy  (54ij?j^»  ^nd  belk  are  ringing ; 
Cqwip  WlmcJ  me,  neighbour^i ;  if  ;^e  will, 

And  help  me  in  my  carol-singmg. 
Chant,  loud .^nd long;  'tis  "  Chrietmasi  Eve  j" 

•  We've  got  a,ijtei:ry,tiine  b^fore^  nsu 
And  noW|  ^Id  fnenfjsf  by  ^gur  good  Ij^rCf 

.ViiX  tjipllfih^  ^^,. and y^fthe  ohi^rus  : 
And  this  shaU  be  tne  theme  for  glee, 

A  thfiwe  .4§.i?im^i4a)P^,i5o?ideiSft; 
May  ki©41y  *W9»5'  aii^cl^ng  fee^rt..   ,. 
Be  houi?0hol4 "„f iar s  olBethiehepu'' 


.//■ 


We  all  have  had  our  yearly  share 

Of  pains  and  griefs*  and  sad  YfixaidonB ; 
For  grim,  old  Care  comes  everywhere, 

And  claims  ^^s  a^  his*  near  relaticms.. ' 
:  Ooir  heads  have  ached,  t)ur  hands  hate  toiled. 

But  blackest  bread  may  hold  some  leaven ; 
)  And  all  earth's  trials' never  spdiled      .  • 

A !  spirit  that  had  faith  in  Heaveoji 
Cru^ed  bloomy  a  perfume  stiUrimpartft^ 

Though  hard  Ihe  blow  4hat  smote  the  stem ; 
And  hearts  that  feel  for  others*  hearts 

Ai^e-httttian-'^fctars  of  BethlehemJ'     • 

But  surely  eome^  bright •  hours  have  o<»ne 

Of  Hope  and  Joy,  of  Peaco  iind  Beauty ; 
Some  welcome  ray  has  cheered  our  way, 

And  lighted  up  the  path  of  D uty : 
Sonie  blessings  have  been  scattered  round ; 

Sonfie  drops  of  mercy  have  been  showered; 
Some  hdavy  chains  have  beeti  unbound ; 

Some  clouds  have  passed  that  darkly  lowered^ 
So  let  lis  raise  the  note  of  praise, 
■'    For 'gratitude  is  Nature's  gem ; 
And  br^a'^ts  that  wear  it  shed  a  beam 

Like  lioly  "^  stars  of  Bethlehem." 

lict  friend a^d  foe,  let. ag6  and  youth,'. 

Lei  ^dfidkFan'd  strony  draw'nigii  together ; 
And  sbr^adthi  \jrmg  bf  Sbaal  Triith, . 

Witiiont  one  rotigh  or  ttoketv  ^«^^^ . 


"  WHITS  SOON." 

'Tib  fit  that  sucli  a  time, as  tjiia  ■  .  >  ,  -JT  * 
S^uld  liiik  us  closer  to  eacli'  oy^fit^T'*' 

To  apre(id  the  cirde  of  our  bliss  , 

Until  it  reach  our  poorest  lirotlter.  "  , 

Oh!  "help  thu  needy,"  for  'tis  said, 

,    Jhe  handa  that  ra^aeaud  BucGotir.tiliOBi'; 

Win  find  a  friend  ia  Hiin  who  laado    ■  i 
His  sign  "thestftiof  BethieheniiJ',,,  ,,7/ 

Oil'  let  us  pray  with  earnest  will 

To  render  th&ofcs  for  Plenty's  meaeOllBft 
Aadfluiy  our  hountj  ever  spilZ         ■  '.T 

A  goodJj'  portioi  of  the'  treasnra  1  ■  .."w 
May  blesBingB  &l11  on  each  and  aR   .1    ,']' 

Who  rightly  use  the  gifts  entrusted; 
But  Bhamc  to  Wfalth  that  keepa  imSMfli 

It*  "  talent,"  edd,  and  dim,  and  rastfed, 
The  pearl  of  Charity  is  yet  '  i 

TbB  CbrJitian's  purest,  fairest  gem. 
And  every  bosom  where  'tis  set 

Serves  well  the  '■  etar  ai  Bethlehem." 

Hark !  there  are  merry  bella  without. 

And  let  as  ring  oiir  diimes  vithin ; 
Let  mirth  and  innsic  breathe  about, 

For-BttrfplS'pleastiTe'killeth  Bin.  '      ''' 
Chant  loud  and  lon^,  'tis  "  Christmas  Eve," 

Come  help  me,  neighbours,  in  my  singing ; 
Ye  give  true  notes,  and  by  your  leave, 

I'll  string  the  echoes  ye  are  llint;iug. 
And  thus  the  glad  refrain  in  heard, 

A  theme  no  cynic  dare  condemn ; 
May  loving  heart  and  kindly  word 

Be  household  "  stars  of  Bethlehem." 


"\VEITE  SOON." 

Lose  parting  from  the  hearts  we  lore 
Will  shadow  o'er  the  brightest  face ; 

And  happy  they  who  part,  and  prove 
AiFectiou  changes  not  with  place. 

A  sad  farewell  is  warmly  dear, 
But  SQmet\i\ug  dearer  may  be  found 

To  dwell  onWps  ftia^.  me  amwit'i', 
Anil  lar^  ^n.  Vo^omft  dci9ft\-j  \icj'rai&,. 


The  pres^inff '  tahd,  tHe  fetea Af afit  Aigii,  . 

Are  lK)tli'i6^s  eariie^  tfia!n'tlie  Jiooti  '\  ^, 
Which,  fervently;^'  the  last;  forid  sigh' 

Begs  iti'the  hopeful  .Iv^rds  ^  W^fite.  bo'qxlI" 

"Write  soottF'^oli-,  fin^eet  r^ciueat^of.l^th  ! 

How4;idftdeTly  ifcfi:  oceenfttf  coine !  '^ 

We  heard  it  fil'st  inf  eariy  youth, ' 

When  mothers  watched  us  leavinjgjhoja^. 

And  still'  amid  the  trtimpet^jbyui    '  -  ;  ^ 
That  weary  tia' with  pcfmp  aM  show*'; '  - 

We  turn  from  all  th6  hta&sy  noise' 
To  hear  thi»  mimfr  cadence  flow.  •      ;  •  ^ 

We  part,  bat  *aaT;y:Qn  our  way       ;  i     ;  1 

f  Some  loyed.  pne*s  plaintive,  spirit-tune ; 

That,  as  we  wander, 'seecaa  to  eaj^r^e  .    :.'• 

..     ■  : .  ri     .       .-.       ■ 

^  t 

t 

■•••  '^NOr     f:.  ■•■ 

f 

WouLD,yeleaift  the. biuTesfc  thing  .'?. 
.  That  man  can  ever  do  ?  •  •  ■ 

. ,   Would  ye  be  «n  uncrowned  telg ;      "> 

Absolute  and  true  P  /: 

Would  ye  seek  to  emulate 

All'iye  l^arn  in  stoiy.         ,        ■     '- 
Of  the  noble,  ju3t,, and  great ;     .., 

Kich  in  real  gbry  ?  .  %" 

Would.  ye»  lose  much  bitter  care  « 

In  your  lot  below  P 
Bravely  speak  out  when  and  where 

'Tis  right  to  utler  "  No." 

Learn  to  speak  this  Jittie  word 

In  its  proper  place—' 
Let  no  timid  doubt  be  heard,  ^ 

Clothed  with  sceptiic  grace ; 
Let  thy  lips,  without  disguise,         ' .  , 

Boldly  pour  it  out ;  "  ' 

Though  a  thousand  dulcet  lies 

Keep  hovering  about.  , 

For  be  sure  pur.liyiesi  would  io0e 

FutureyeajTSofVoe-:  /:f  -     ---      -  x 
If  Qur  courage  xjouldxefefiji    '.. 

The  present  iiour  mt\L**^or 


"  no:' 

When  Temptatioii'a  for. 


To  the  syren's  song — 
Whenalie  offers, bribe,  and  smile, 

And  our  conscience  feela  ' 

Tliere  is  nouglit  but  idiini 

In  the  gifla  she  deala ; 
I'hen.iobI  then,  let  eoarage  l-isq 

it,  flntF:  '"'^ 


r 

^^^L  I    Slio.w  that  ye  are  brare  ns  T*iitei, 

r 


And  firmly  a 

Hearts  that  are  toD  often  giTH'" 
'i  ilnko  Btreetmor^Juandin^: — . ^K      ■ 
Hearts  tllat  lilce<  bovgbt  sJ^t^  are  unve 

In  fair  Freedora'B  guise ; 
Te  that  poison  sonl  and  mind 

With  perjuis's  fonl  stains ; 
Ye  who  let  the  cold  world  bind. 

In  joyleas  marriage  chains ; 
ttpe.tTue  .unto  vourselyeg^^.. 

Let  rank  abd  fijrtnfie  go-, '  -  ' 
If  Love  light  not  the  altar  spot. 

Let  Feeling  artswer  "  No." 

Men  with  goodly  spirits  blost, ' 

Willing  to  do  right ; 
Yet  who  stand  with  waverina  breast 

Bcneatb  Persuasion's  might ; 
When  companions  seek  to  taunt 

Judgment  into  sin ; 
When  the  loud  laugh  fain  would  daunt 

Your  better  voice  within ; 
Oh  !  be  snre  ye'll  never  meet 

More  insidious  foe ; 
But  strike  the  coward  to  your  feet, 

By  Eeason's  ivatehword,  "Xo." 

Ah,  how  many  thorns  wo  wreathe. 

To  twine  our  brows  around ; 
By  not  knowing  when  to  breathe 

This  important  sound, 
JIany  a  breast  has  rued  the  day 

\Vben  it  reckoned  less 
Of  Irmts  w^iY  We  -aiwcal  "  Nay" 

Tliau  flo\'!ev*wti*^-n.ft\ft"XfeC 


jLUJii  jLwu  Yvuuomrjrjujia.  *o 


]'M\ 


M9>py  a  sad,  repentant  thought 
'■'-'"  Tifrn's  i^'"i<Jiig=ag6t''   '•    ■    ■  v 
When  a  lti<3cIeM  ia^S  W^^wrcrajght 
Bj^'w&int  of  S6,ymg  «  No." 

Few  have  learnt  to  speak  thlsWbrd 
. . r.  When  it  Bhould  be  spoken ;      ,. 
Resolution  is  deferred, 

.  .Ypws  to  virtue  Broken. 
More  of  courage  is  required,    . 

This  one  w.ord  to  say, 
Than  to  .stand  where  shots  arp  fired 

In  the  battle  fray.  ' 

Use  it  fitly,  and  ye'll  see 

Many  ai  lot  below; 
May  be  schooled,  and  nobly  ruled 

By  power  to  utter  "No."      . 


THE  TWO  WOKSHtPFBBB. 


'  I 


HiGjBF  an^  grand  the  Abbey  w^ll 
Bears  lis  turi'et^  t6  the..cl<)Ti» ; 
.. ,  Who  would  ^hink  that  fdexti^  fall 

^jbould'  come  to  pl$,ce  so  ^trdiig  and  proud  P 
,TO|re  in  Superstition^s  glbitf   , 
Dwell  the  lone,  ascetic  baftd "; 
Those  who  write  our  human  story 

In  a  crainped  and  tbrtured  hand. 
There  the  Monk  in  rigid  duty, 

Shut  from  Natur6*i^  hoiy  iAok ; 
Deaf  to  Mirth,  aild  blind  t6' Beauty, 
,  /'  Bends  iii'diirk  dtid  sackcloit  guise. 
'  '*rhere  he  j'oi'ii'^'in  ttibtfrnfu^dirge. 

With  shaven  scalp  and  tattered  serge ; 
-*^  There  he  CToilches  at  the  ehfine, 
.  With  the  symbol  and  the  dgn ; 
•''^-^liere  he  creeps  with  cowl  and  hood, 
In  a  peniteFntiaJ  mood ; 
'--Thfei*^  bei  wesureth  lifoi  away^ 7  • 
Hour  by  hiHMr^>itnd  day  h»y /^ay ; 
.  ^^'^nd  ttot  «tdiJCeroir\'fiqpie-iw1thin 


»\' 


Hj9  Lghtle'!'!  n-      r1     r 

With  is! ml  I       ■  ! 

An  a  rod  «'  i  itt  d 

Fortlnalv 

reeai-th  oil  IIl    J  „         ^l 

MopiK-  ni  tbc  lunclv  c  Us 

Dreard;  hig  bijwJs  he  teUa 

Gropm^f  througli  tht  cloia^Md  ilofil., 

Cietrieiiily  h^  Lears  his  book 

ITiere  he  muimars  tlierebe  treiifljleB 

TVearieat  of  weary  ones 
Whilo  hia  lioUow  voire  reBcmblea 

Winter  wjuils  in  skeli  tons , 
Locliiig  a?  though  all  things  here 
CoiiU  but  cnll  the  moital  tear ; 
And  yielding  tip  hiK  inc('iise-<'4ip ' 
With  Ihe  hand  of  haggaxd  fear. 
Aj-eh  of  fjloom  alwye  hiB  hea^ 
Sepnlehrea  beneath  his  tread; 
Like  a  tree,  to  earth  ho  clings. 

But  without  the  Biip  of  love; 
Like  a  bird,  to  heaven  ho  springs, 
But  ye  find  not  in  liia  wiogS 

The  soft,  riot  feather  of  the  dove. 

There  the  saintly  Monk  w 
In  his  worlr  of  l^raver  I  ween ; 
Thciv  111"  Ji.yliv-:  Monk  ivmild  ^taii.l, 
Penance-worn,  with  cross  in  hand, 

Full  Kb:  hundred  j^cars  ago ; 
When  the  Abbey  in  its  prime, 
TTith  matin  bell  and  veBper  chime, 

Made  a  gi-and  and  priestly  show. 

THE  phesi:ni. 

Full  six  hundred  years  have  Ilei3, 

And  the  Abbey  pile  is  scattered ; 
War  and  ruin  have  been  spread. 

Blood  been  spilt  and  keystones  shattered. 
Ivy-atalks  are  running  over 

Cloister  wall  and  oriel  top ; 
Bluebell-Clips  and  snowy  clover 

Tempt  the  first,  young  bees  to  stop. 
High  and  wild  the  grass  ia  growing, 

Whore  the  altar  shrine  was  raised ; 
There  the  fresh,  spring  wind  is  blowing, 

Tkere  \he  "MaviaCTmfjVm.?  have  grazed. 


Look  ye  now,  and  eee  atib)£er'  , 

Serving  there  ia  pioufj  hope ;' 
See  another  holy  hrother 

Bending  o'er  the  mossy  slope. , 
'Tie  a  Poet  o;ie,  who  lingers       ,. 

Fondly  where  thebtossam's  start; 
Pearls  of  dew  upon  his  fingers, 

Gold  of  knowledge  in  his  hedf^. 
,  No  rough  sackcloth  is  he  wearing, 
Ko  Etr^nse  mkaal  ia  he  bearing : 
Ho  ia  smuing  0,3  he  gazes 

On  the  spanglea  at  hS  feet.: 
Child-hke,  lie  h  plucking  dai^^ 

And  tlie  violeta  so  sweet. 
Peacefully  he  steps  about. 

Where  blackbirds  rest  and  eowslips  glitter; 
With' a  loire  that's  toodeyout 

To  crU^h  the  flower  or  stay  the  twitter. 
By  the  aitar-spot  he'sleatdng. 

With  his  bon'dh  of  lacenseOJoom ; 
And  his  spirit  hath  a  meaning,  , 
Thaj;  shall  chasteu  aid.illunie. 
.He  18  thinkitjg  of"  Onr'TalW', 

fashioner'  of  all  below ;     ' ' 

in  joy  than  i?oe. 
.  He  id  rapturously  doting       .     ,  ,- 
Ou  the  yellow,  pLitiirose  J^j.. 
'  Ho  ia  oloiiueiitly  uoliijg      .     :^    ' 
April's  ylaiices,  bright  us  btioC 
There  tho  priieat  of  sung  i^  steyikg 
.      Still  beside  thii  broken  wall  j 
He  ia  praying,  he  ii;  saj-ing 
"  Jubilate"  for  us  all. 


With  nmmbline  gloom  and  doleful  dirge. 
Or  the  pre.Mnt  Poet-one, 
Serving  'mid  the  flowers  and  smt  P 


1  AM  jealous  !  I  am  jealous  !  whicb  I  ne'er  baya  been  liefore ; 
Vnd  I  tnist  by  all  1  anffef,  I  Bhall  never  be  8o  more ; 
i'or  all  the  petty  pangs  of  pain  iie'er  gave  me  lialf  the  smart 
rbat  tbk  young,  green-eyed  viper  does,  ilow  oibbtjag  at  my  heart. 

?nll  manj  trying  momenta  have  I  passed  tlirongh  in  uiy  life, . 
ffbile  swallowing  the  l)ittt;r  herbs  that  stir  the  hl9od  of  atrife ;. 
I've  lofit  toy  placa  at  Bpelling -class,  to  some  still  jounser  dunce, 
^nJ  Eeea  my  cobbled  taucy'nork  outrivaOed moi« .tban  ones,  - 1..  

-'vo  heard  tlie  dancing-iaaater  say'  the  cruellgst  pf  tjiiugs,     i  i  . , 

Declaring  MisS  RoaJna  was  a  fairy  without  wiog^ ;  '    '         '    , 

iVhile,  as  for  me,  he  scarcely  knew  to  wliat  he  could  coiiipan? 
Wy  awkward  steps  ta  "Xiady's  fliaia,''  excepting  to  a  bear. 

;  have  been  doomed  t^  Itear  the  prajse  of  fairer  Bkiria  than  miiie:  , .  .,,.y 
ind  listened  while  my  lieig&ltoafa'eyes  were  jijentjflnei  sis  •ji'T^nguvM 
ffhile  my  pOor  choeW  ana  brbs  were  left  unnoted  m  tneir  Lue,'  «3 
&.Tid  slighted,  since  they  did  not  shine  in  bnlliaut  pink  and  blue.       ^| 

["veliad  a  "very,  nice  youugniEHi"  ieep  fiitting  at  my  side,  ,^^H 

4nd  talking  to  ma  with  a  deal  of  eloquence  and  pride,  ^^^ 

Till  really,  't^vi\t  tho  music  and  a  little,  iced  cliiimpugno. 
The  nice,  young  u].t,ii  appeared  to  bo  my  moat  devoted  swain  , 


lstlH-LlllI.,TlC.tJ. 

My  kilylVic.1.1 


Althi., 


,  l\>r  umiic  two  hours  have  Ibeoii  dreaming  hero, 
tiotpi  are  all  full  dresaed,  and  summer  skiea  are  clear, 
nil  uC  carol  song  outpouring  from  my  lyre, 
iskod,  and  begged,  and  prayed  Apollo  to  inspire. 


And  all  at  once  a  Nightingale  haa  perched  above  my  head ; 

And  burst  into  a  strain  that  might  almost  a.ronsc  the  dead. 
So  ImiJ,  so  full,  KO  exquisite, HO  gnshhig,  and  so  long;     . 
3.'  enn  /"lieitr  the  lay.an^  not  VjeaVw^UW  son^^-r' 


A  {JiLANT  FUii  VUKitiTMAa  DAY,  4^! 

So  free,  so  pure,  so  spirit-filled,  so  tender,  and  so  gay ; 

I  do  feel  jealous ;  yes  I  do ;  and  really,  well  I  may, 

When  I  nave  sougnt  such  weary  while  to  breathe  a  few,  choice  notes ; 

And  find  myself  so  mocked  at  by  the  tiniest  of  throats. 

Now  listen  to  that  "jug,  jug,  jug ;"  did  ever  jug  pour  out 
Such  liqiiid  floods  of  ecstasy,  in  rapid  streams  about  ?  .=   .^ 

And  now,  that  hissing,  trembling  tone,  in  one,  long  earnest  slm,Ve»;i' 
Like  quenching  hosts  of  fiery  stars  in  some  ambrosial,  lake. 

Again,  tbat^wjustle  did  yea  hear  ? — ^tliat  warble,  now  this -trill  ? 
See,  it  has  made  the  ploughman  and  the  gipsy -boy  stand  still! 
Again,  and  \oud€Jr,  sweeter  too ;  just  hearken  to  its  pipe ; 
And  wond.er  Uot  that  I*m  within  the  green-eyed  monster's  gripp. 

I'm  jealous !  yes,  indeed,  I  am !  I'm  pale  with  angry  i^ge !' 
I  almost  wish  the  merry  thing  were  trammelled  in  a  cage ! 
But,  stay,  I'll  have  Still  more  revenge,  in  evil  thought,  aj^  least ; 
And  >vish  him  worse  than  ever  fell  to  lot  of  bird  or  bea|St.      . 

I'll  wish  he  had  to  write  his  fiong  beneath  a  midnight  taper  j 

On  pittance  that  would  scarcely  pay  for  goose-quill,  ink,  and  paper;. . 


I  ■  ■ 

■  ■ . .; 
>.      i" 


And  thiBtt,  ti(>  crown  his  misery,  and  break  liia  heart  in  splinters ; .  . 
I'll  wisb^  he  had  to'  Bee  his  proofs,  his  publishers^  £    ■* 


and  printers. 


A  CHANT  FOE  OHEISTMAS  DAY. 

The  scythe  of  Time  is  mowing 

Another  swath  of  Life ; 
And  the  seed  that  we've  been  sowing- 
Grain  of  Peace,  or  tares  of  Strife — 
Has  been  gathered  safe  and  fast 
.  In  the  gamer  of  the  past, 

To  Hefor  ever ! 
Have  we  done  the  best  we  oould 

"With  the  ways  an^  means  we  hold  ? 
Have  we  wrought  the  things  we  should 
"With  our  judgment  or  our  gold  ? 
/Have  we  played  our  mortal  part ; 
By  our  hand,  or  brain,  or  heart, 

With  fair  endeavour  ? 

The  steeple  pulses  beating 

With  i-apid  strokes  of  mirth, 
Loudly  tell  our  days  ai^  fleeting. 

Like  molten  snow,  from  earth  * 


A  oHAxt'poS'  biiSi^ia'iia  day. 

And  tire  fitfd  CarOl^ti^W     ';'  '  '"' 
Is  0  warning  CFDcd  ag;^fl      '    '"'"^■ 

TotheSolil!'  ' 
Hate  we  dnzwl  amtiiiy  tbo  sleepffra  ? 

Ha^-e  wc  atiri'i'i-1  iiniuTi-  ih-  ijuick  ? 
Havp  we  comtbitoil  iIk'  wi^uijord  ? 

Have  Tv^  Wiitcliiiii  Ix'suli:  the  sick  ? 
Have  we  dwelt  in  cii)en  kiiidiiesa. 
Or  groped  in  eelfish  blindneaa 

Like  the  mole  P 

Come,  Ut  us  ask  lOiir  bosotaa  < :  i 

Ifw 
■t 

In  our  ftathway  as  we  ought  ? '     -'' 
Let  UB  ask  if  *e  are  giving  ■  ■   i'l'. 
Aa  iauchlove  to  nil  tlie  livinff   ' ' '  'f'ff 

AaivHcai.;.-.rr 

'Tid  a  fitting  liour  to  reckon 

Not  only  yellow  store;  :   ''■^ 

PoT'jJaasing  old  y«ftra  beckon      *  ' ' 
Whei*  no  wealth  can  ivin  the  ehore*. 

"ria'ft  day'for  Age  and  Youth 

To  BUm  up  their  debts  of  Truth 

To  God  ^nd  Mail' ! 

Tlie  glossy  Iranchea  twining 

In  beanty  o'er  our  head ; 
They  are  but  garlands  shining 

In  a  pump  that  greets  the  dead. 
And  a  trace  of  holy  gloom 
Makes  a  templu  of  the  room 

AVliere  they  are  seen. 
Irfit  the  feasting  and  the  drinking 

Be  us  goodly  as  it  may ; 
Yet  the  wise  ones  will  be  thinking — 

As  they  hail  the  festal  day — 
Time  is  hushing  us  to  rest 
As  he  rocks  ua  on  hi.j  breast 

Of  Christmas  green  ! 

Year  after  year  is  going, 

So  work  while  there  is  light  ;^ 

Let  US  keep  the  rust  from  groiring. 
Let  us  wear  our  spirit  bright. 

And  'tis  only  honest  labonr. 

And  the  love  o!  hwtvA  a.\\d.  neighbour. 


So,  while  fildj  ffipa/^  is  po^iij^  :,.  / 

Ad  other  sw^h  91,  JJife,. .; .  ^ 
Let  if3  pledge  ^e  cup  ihaf *s  flowing 
.  .'fp^wQ.  hff^xt^phfUt  3h,ut$  out  strife : 
.  If  or,  ^jnjd  9}l  &el£s&,bliuduesis. 
It  isipiJy  Ee^P©  ^Ad  Kjb4ne8s 
,j  ,r .     :,:.....         Itfate  our  Uissl 


.    il!  •:.•■■■  •I  y'.i 


HOUSESOI^  WALIiS. 

.1     ..     ■••■•," 

•  •  '•       ■  •  '  j  .    ■ " 

We  talk  oV^  old  fainiliar  ftwesj'* 

And  love  them  wQ,rmly  and  Bincerdy ; 
But  therft  .are  oldj  familiar  places. 

That  cling. to  us  almost  as  dearly. 

Say,  who  among,  las,  with  a  heart 
Where  Feeling's  holy  sunshine  falls, 

Cao,  heaiF,  u;ntouched  to  turn  and  jmrt 
From  lQjig-jre|3[>epibe;:e4.  Household  walls  ? 

:'VR^il|si;^^ajt,havej  echoed  to  our  pleasure ; 

Walls,  that  have  hidden  us  in  grief; 
Been  shake^x  l^y  o^r ,  (te^Qing  measure. 

And  garnis)i^  \)J  our  Ohristmas  leaf. 

_  ■  I  J  . ;     :  ,    .      ..  J  . .  ■  1  ■     I  '  ■  ' ,  •     ■  .  ■  ' . .  .'    I 

The  cb^ps^th^t  wi^  liave  459;wn  arqund 

The  twihgWt  fire^  Tf^Jjbt  frjeiids.  beside  us ; 
When  in  that  tiiry-.  Worjd  we  found, .  . , 
^y ...  TJ^ie^peac^  the  larger  world  denied  us. 

The  tahte,  wtere  oiir  af  m  has  leaned, 
Aivi  !Ji^ld. our  .brow  in  pensive  thinking ; 

The  cosy 'curtain  that  has  screened* 
When  wiiiter  winds  have  foimd  t;s  shrinking. 

;  ,,,  Qh !  ar^  there  iiot  some  hearts,  that  ever 
"     '  A  tint  of  love  from  these  can  borrow ; 
And  when  they  say  "  Good-bye,"  can  never 
Take  the  last  look  without  derep  sorrow  P 

And  how  the  spirit  learns  to  talk 

To  sdlne  old  tree,  or  whitethorn  ;hedge ; 
Or  worship  s6i!Qe  poor  ^rden  walk,   . 
' Ais  thbirfgli  *ti?fere  botihd  by  s&cred' pledge. 


^  OSJ  hMI  WB  SS  UAl'Pr.  L  V 


Ob  I  Biauj  a  throbtting  breast  %vil!  y«lll!^  ' 
'£a  Household  wall,  or  oH,  green  lliiie;<' 

And  ihajiy  a  I'ateweU  glauee  viU  turn,  i' 
SfllMiiQinett,  to  peep  just  once  again  i 


Al  feathw  ill  the  gentle  witiflt 
■'Htait  nestles  aU  OTir  hapi>ieet  ^rerima., 

'     Oh!  Lo>T,  ihoiihast  ajiuble.throue        , 
.r^^ru.    ■     -.  ibUo'ionis  Wliere  Uiy  life-light  MU," 

Ho  warm  and  wide,  that  they  have  sighed, 
At  leamg  even  Hoaaehold  walla. 


OH*!  LET  Va  BE  HAPPY. 

Ou  '  let  loa  be  hapjiy  whui  fnendo  gather  round  u. 

HoweTirthc"   illmn  Uaii  shadowed  oar  lot ; 
■When  tl  I  1     I  I     ti  nhavclxtiii 

L.I  li  '  I  I  L  Uml  forgot. 

Anil  I    11   d 

ihi'   I  Ml  li   I        I  I         111^1  tiukuowu  ; 

For  lie  nholitlmi-a  <.\cvv  hLart  la  unnal 

Has  something  unsound  at  the  core  ot  hi:i  own. 
Oh '  let  us  bo  happy  when  momenta  of  Pluisure 

Ha\  e  broUjjUt  to  our  [ireat-nce  the  dearest  and  bc^t ; 
Tor  the  iiulsi,  ever  Iicit^  to  mo>t  heavenly  mcasnn! 

When  Love  and  Cloodivill  wweoii  the  striu^^s  of  the  brea-it. 

Oh !  let  us  Iw  ha.pi)y  when  moments  6f  nieetin;;' 

Bring  those  to  our  side  who  illumine  our  eve.-; ; 
And  though  Folly,  perchance,  sliakc  a  bell  at  the  yroetiu", 

He  is  dullest  of  fools  \y1io  for  ever  is  wise. 
Let  the  laujjhter  of  Joy  echo  over  our  bosoms, 

As  the  hnm  of  the  bee  o'er  the  Midsummer  flowers  ; 
For  the  honey  of  Happiness  comes  from  Love's  blossoms. 

And  is  found  in  the  hive  of  these  exquisite  hours. 
Then  let  na  be  happy  when  moments  of  pleasure 

Have  broilght  to  our  presence  the  dearest  and  best ; 
for  the  pulse  ever  heats  to  most  heavenly  measnic 

When  Lovcan4C)Oo4w\\\fi'«';c^t'ne5tTiug8of  the  breast. 


Let  us^ptoad  nob  a  spirit  too  sad  knd  too  '#eai7 

To  yield  sthekind  word,  and  the  mirth-l^hted  smile ; 
The  heart,  like 'the  tree,  muat  be  fearfully  dreary 

Where  :th©  robin  of  Hq>e  will  not  wurble  awhile. 
Let  ns  say  not  in  pride  that  we  care  not  for  others, 

And  live  in  our  Wealtl^  like  the  ox  in  his  stall ; 
'Tis  the  commerce  of  Love  with  our  aisterd  atwi  brothers 

Helps  to  pay  our  great  debt  to  the  Father  of  AU. 
Then  let  u^.be  Jiappy  ,when  moments,  of  pleasure 

Have  brought  to  our  presence  the  dearest  and  best ; 
For  the  j)ulse  ever  beats  with  more  heavenly  measure 

When  Love  and. Goodwill  sweep  the  strings |of  our  breast. 


f  • 


THE  CHUKCHYARD  STILE. 

I  LEFT  thee  young  and  gay,  Mary, 

When  laart  the  thorn '\m$  white ; 
I  went  upon  my  way,  Mary, 

And  all  the  world  seemed  bright ; 
For  though  my  love  had  ne*er  been  told, 

Yet,  yet,  I  saw  thy  form 
Beside  me,  in  the  midnfeht  watch  j 

Above  me,  in  the  storm. 
And  many  a. blissful  dteat^.I  liad^ ,    .,.  ; 

•  That  brought  thy  gentle  sinile,  ,     ,.„  . , 
Just  as  it  came  when  last  we  leai^d '    ' 

•  Upon  the  (^yhurchyard  Stile; 

Tm^heve  to  seek  thee  now,  Mary,  j 

As  all  I  love  the  best ; 
To  fondly  iell  thee  how,  Mary, 

I've  hid  thee  in  my  breast. 
I  came  to  yield  thee  np  Jny  heart,       ( i     ■> 

With  hope,  and  truth,  and  joy. 
And  crown  with  Manhood's  honest  fiaith 

The  feelings  of  the  Boy. 
I  breathed  thy  ^lamei  but  eivery -pulse 

Grew  still  and  cold  the  while ; 
For  I  was  told  thou  wert  asleep,         .;  ■  ■ 

Just  by  the  Ohurchyard  Stile. 

My  messmates  deemed  me  brave^  Mary, 

upon  the  sinking  ship ; 
But  flowers  o'er,  thy  grave,  Mary,       * 

Have  powet"  to  blanch  m^  \\v. 


,r 


pPfq^QF  TJl^  ^ED  Mjflf. 

,  1  felt  no  throb  of  quaiUtic;  fear  , 

■■■''■"'■AilliltiiewrecFingBTirf;   '     '  •<""-f  "* 
;"  ''"Vilt'paXe  ond  wealil  tremlilelKMiii'"*  "■ 
"'    '""    "Upon  tile  osierai  turf;  '     ""'' 

I  came  to  flieet  tiiy  Bappy  ftce. 
And  woo  tliy  glresome  Hinilo ; 
<  And  only  find  tby  casticg'  place 
1  rj.iii  .    Close  V  ike  Cinirchyard  Stile, 
''  *Oli!  years  may  pass  away,  ilury, 
And  sorrow  Uise  its  sting; 
Por^Tinieia  kind,  they  say,  I^iry, ' 
!''■  i    tlj^^  ^'"^  witb  henfing  wiligj     [ 
■'■*j,  tae  world  may  inakppis  oId,and  wtkcI 
And  Hope  iaay  have  newTjirthi' 
And  otht'v  joys  and  other  ties 
,(n.('  -J  ■  May  link  me  tn  tho  enrlh ; 

Snt  Memory,  livinf;  to  the  Inst, 
;-iiiiii  ■Shall  treasure  np  thy  smile, 

'I-' ^Phat  culled  me  bade  tciGndthrffruvti 

'■I  ■■  Cloaetothe  Cfantebyara  Stilfii 


SOKG  OF  THE  EED  MAN. 

I  SAW  thee,  a  etranger,  when  low  thon  wert  lying — 

Thou  mightst  haTe  heen  sleeping,  thou  mightst  have  been  dying 

The  pallor  of  ftngiiiah  was  over  ttiy  cheek ; 

I  fbnnd  tbon  wert  lonely,  and  wounded,  and  weak : 

This  right  hand  in  chanty  bound  up  thy  breast, — 

My  home  in  the  mountains  gave  shelter  and  rest ; 

And  my  well  of  swcut  waters,  my  Hask  of  rich  wine ; 

Jily  bread  and  my  goat's  flesh,  Hiiasked  for,  were  thine. 

You  saw  nie,  a  atranger,  content  witli  a  homo 
Where  the  wandering,  white  man  but  rarely  has  come ; 
Yon  sarw  me  content  with  my  ride  nnd  hounds ; 
With  my  date-shadowed  roof,  and  my  nioize -covered  gronnds ; 
Yon  saw  me  possessed  of  one,  exquisite  thing,— 
A  pure  daughter  as  bright  as  the  prairie  in  spring, 
,  You  saw  me  kneel  down  whpn  the  liglitiiinffs  were  wild. 
And  ask  the  Great  Father  for  nought  but  my  cliild. 

Three  moons  have  run  out  smco  vre  mot  by  the  river; 

Vour  life  has  been  spared  by  the  bountiful  Giver ; 

You  have  Health  in  50vn:\\vo\ja,with  its  strength  nnd  its  grate ; 

With  ita  ilash  in  yoat  eje,  a,Ti4Vtii^iTO¥,i  wi-jow  face. 


You  can  boand  like  a.ieerup  tIw^^<Kt,Bai-aide  ; 
-Ton  can  awim  whew  tbesti'^am.i^a^  r^p^^  wide; 
There  ia  nerve  in  yonr  gi:tBp,.yierp. ia^pndfloiiyonr  brow; 
lean  help  you  no  .;cingei;,^ohl.  gp,;6p))i^|)iiow. 

To  my  xniUc  and  my  fmit,  to  ay  com  and  niy  iueat, 
Yon  are  welcome  aa  liglit,-^yoa  may  drink,  you  may  eat  i 
But  I  saw  voii  laat  ni^ht.  wLcct  tlit  liiidou-treea  grow; 
With  my  uliild,  iu  tlieleLitj  sawiiinali  lielow; 
I  saw  you  bond  gra-;ol'iilIy  over  liur  Jiaud 
Aa  you  to]d  her  tlie  aoutb,  was  a  lovelier  land ; ' 
Yon  made  vowa  of  deep  loVQ  with  a  smile  and. a  aigl'i 
And  with  treucliery  lured  my  youug  iioatling  to  Hy 

Oh,  white  man  !  thdibloodjnay  w^teddeolifour  akin, 
For  the  theft  you  desizn  ia  the  nleaaeab  of  Wi.i 
Yon  have  shared  bH  lltai^  t>il  -ytra  isaad  -it  teo  more ; 
Yet  would  take  fAnn.me  thabwhiehiMthand'oau  restore. 
I've  been  robbed  by  the  panthtri;  hg  ooaai^tD  ray  fold 
In  his  desperate  fierceneas,  defying  and  bold; 
I  have  seen  him  go  forth  with  freah  blood  on  hia  toi^fue ; 
But  he  left  me  my  honour, — Tid  took  not  my  young. 

The  gaunt  wolf  McidcheB  low  'iki  aprihfe  ofitoir  the  kmb  j 
And  if  hunger  be  on  him,  he  spares  not  the  dam  ; 
The  fell  puma  has  fed  on  the  rait  and  the,  steBT;.!  ,-^ii\l  I'l-.l 
I'^jAindth^'wilddcfg^atnooatide-viUharassmyidBcelvird  ■.<■:■''.'[' 
There's  the  snake  in  the  jungle,  the  hawk  ia.t^iBkir>tI.i,''[  -iH' 
Let  them  strike  what  they  mayi  it  ia  doomeiiyaii&iitnfelijAitir 
But  the  boaand  v^fltureieclaio  what-theyiffitfci.ri  ■■■v:  -^iilT 
And  conceal  not-with  flowers -the  eoilaiontheb^BlBJ  iin'oi'  fll 
■    .    ■  -  ,.  .  .       '1    .-  •..  '  ■■'  ,u,  f..lA 


Go,  leave  me,  false  man,  wlule  iuy  child  is  seotw';'  ' '  "  '  '.'  - 
Away!  for  I  chafe,  and  my  rifle  .is  surp.,;,,, .,  ,  „.;  ,;,;,  ,,.,■/ 
There's  the  whip-auake  and  ja^ar  fev  teaHn^to.tbe.eaftij  7/ 
Herd  with  them,  &it  thonit  tqatch  with  tiifi.  twp&^uaip^^. 
Should  a  lily-akianed  daughter  e'er  cling  to.  thy  neck ;  .j  ^  }/ 
Then  remember  the  father  whose  peace  thou  woulilflt  .>^re(Jt;  y 
Away,  then,  base  Gowafd  1  there's  gudlt  in  thine  eye,.,  ,,;  .  /, 
And  there's  lead  in  my  barrel,— away. !  or  tiioult  die ', ,  .     .  ; 


I 


:  M,|.  ,i       ■ V 1  Jnff 

SHATTEEEP  STElilG,  i 

Lo^R,  ouluriug,  still  aiul  tUuking, 

Gazing  out  upon  the. main ; 
Now  tliB  Bjgoue  ccmeth.  linking 

Blifia  inteoae  wiU)  ppeecUeas  paJii.    '  ' 

Par,  fair  off 'my  Fauoj  wawiers  ,         i  ■■ 
To  ^ylVrsit,  frosH  E4eii,Wyer3;      | 

AnJray  doting  Memory  atninmiLT.-! 
Spint-ilew  ou  iritUenJ  ili.ni.vK. 

Now  the  Real;  then  tile  Sc-iiiini; ; 

Coitie  lieftiro  mj  earnest  gaze :         ^ 
And  I  yet  pan -mat-t  the  dreaming 

By  its  halo  'mid  the  ha/i!,  ^     , 

Fools  wa  are  whUa  fondly 'hddin^      ' 
Parley  with  a  jihfintom  gaest, — 


It  13  lmBiita,Bee-rOD*.fiJtta(aa^i-_4:-i,^_. 

ShWer  ere  they  tondi  akit^;   !"  ^■^'< 
But  the  DiL-dni-drniight  oft  snrpassw 

All  the  Actual  gives  to  sip. 

True  it  in,  my  whole  existence 
Will  he  mixed  with  minlxiw  thread; 

And  that  I  shall  track  the  distiinee 
By  the  leaves  Eoina  nee  has  shed. 

Yet  my  soul  oft-times  ia  sighing 

Over-much  it  soelcs  to  learn ; 
"Wl'.en  stem  Wisdonl,  in.  replying, 

Jlukcs  me  shiver  while  I  hum. 

I  liave  Ijought  and  sold  while  dwelling 
In  the  world's  wide  market-place ; 

But  I  care  not  to  he  telling 
All  the  items  I  can  trace. 

t-omehow.  when  we  stand  and  beckon 
Shadows  from  our  hygone  dnys, 

Move  of  stdeUma  we  reckon 
Than  o?  Aawnn'i  ii\-ivf\'i.-'\?.\;^. 


JUUOIV^JJ  mUXOJXLUMfS.  oui 

Self-control  and  quickened  Feeling, 

Truth  and  Knowledge,  are  my  gain  : 
But  I've  bartered,  in  the  dealing, 

AIL  my  "best  of  heart  aiid  lii^aih. "  ' '  * 

I  have  gMi^&tfed.  some"  few  l)^y-l6aves, 

That  entwine  my  thoughtful  brow  j 
But  my  violets-  and  May -leaves  ' ' 

Blow  not  as  th^y  used  to  bio w^ 

Once  U|-K)n  a  time!  they  ccW^red       ' 

All  Life's  grassy^  hedgerow  slope ;      , 
While  arouna  the  wild  bee  tjoyered 

In  the  shape  of  busy  Hdpe.  , , 

I  can  look  on  record  ti*easures' 

Of  Experience  and  Years,; 
But  I  see  my  rarest  ple^urea       : 

Bear  an  after-blot  ol  tears. 

Time's  broad  tide  oi  unplumbed  waters 

Rolls  iipcKft.inyaMOirtal  strand;        -      i 
With  its  trib^  of  mermaid  daughter*  » 

Singing  on  their  hidden  fland :  l 

■};■■■■        '.   ..'I  ■■•  ;■•.   ;■■  ■■•■''    ■  '■ 
But  that  tide  full  oft  is  bringing 

Broken  spar  and  shattered  inaLsi^ . 

And  the  fairest  wiaves  are  flinging^    ^  " 

Shipwrecks  of  a  fairy  Fast;    ' 

Be  it  so, — but  still  I  gather 

Pearls  no  shipwreck  can  destroy ; 
And,  though  sighing,  I  would  ratlicr 

Bear  the  woe  than  lose  the  joy.  ,      , 

Still  the  day  dons  goldeyi  ^lory,  .    / 

Still  the  night  wears  silyei;  st^ds  ;,. 
Still  the  skylark  sings  hlsislioriy,      ..  .[  ,/ 

Still  the  myrtle  puts  foiih  bii^s,  !   , 

And,  forsooth,  the  world  cai^  .never        :  ■" 

Hold  jielight' for,  bird  and  ir.^  i 
Yet  in  gloom  shut  out  for.  ^ver  ;    ... 

All  its  rays  of  love  from  me>.     ..  ,  , . , 

No^aJti  I .  ?io ;  bright,  hours  are  coming, 

Heaith  And  Life. will  rise  again ;  •     - 
With  an  echo, of, th^  humming       .      .  .  >' 

That  once  foirmtedHopie^s  wild-bee. atirain. 


y«t,  let  Fate  be  BterB  or  smiling, 
.■    ■ .    I  can  brook  tbe  grave  at  glad  ; 

And,  tbougK  charmad  by  the  beguiKng',  '  ■ 

Still  I  oaai  dety  the  sad :  ■    ''\°i' 

For  I've  atonimed  the  darkest  billo«f  i  ■  !iaA 
That  cjin  meat  tiia  LamiMi  breast;—       ■  I 

I  have  found  the  haidest  joUon  <  '    i^iY 

That  Deiipair  has  ever  presEed ;  '  "A. 

And  I  know  that  mortal  trouble,  ,    ^'i 

Offer  all  it  can  or  laay,  .      „  j„g 

Will  bnt  aeom  a  surfaco  bubble  .  i  r  i  boA. 
After  what  has  choted  iiiy  way. 

,    J     "QoDisgreat.!,"  Heouly  kuoweth,    ,     .jf'y/ 
■d"  '    '    TyTiat  rve  briiTie,  atiii  still  must  Ijearj  i„,  ^7/" 
"God  i'3  great'!''  ray  ejiint  boweth ;  ,     n 

'"'  "But  tbtru's  paiii  too  di'Bjj  for  prayer.     ,.,iiaVC 

snili'i'lf  I  kneel  not— if  I  feel  not  '"'Irr 

'"''J^iflZl  that  holy  pastors  preach';  '  j'JsX 

■Wait  till  ye  baTe  wonnda  thsi  lieal  not, '    "-'" 

Ere  ye  breathe  condemnii 

Hash,  proud  lwa,rt !  my  feoW  ia.si 
■  ■"  G«D  fs  prreat !"  my  eyes  "are  ai... , 
Cynic  priest  I   bewui-e  hnrd  thinking,- 
Leave  the  judgment -seat  to  Hm. 


"  A  THING  OF  BEAUTY  IS  A  JOY  FOR  EVBB." 
Ke.vts, 

Sweet  breathing  !  echoed  from  the  minstrel -string  ' 
Whose  constant  cadence  lives  iu  household  rote;. 

Thy  tonea,  just  whispered,  seem  to  bid  me  sing 
Eesponsive  fi-om  a  lyre  that  would  devote 

Its  richest  thrill  to  any  lovely  thing 

In  Art  or  Nature  that  aronsed  the  note : 

Yet,  strangely,  at  this  moment  some  light  words 

Of  mocking  mirth  would  fam  escape  the  chorda. 

But  just  aa  fresh  and  pure  the  cascade  wells. 

Though  the  fast-leapini;  streams  may  dip  and  ilance; 

Hanging  theiv  jewels  on  the  lotus  bells ; 
Aiid  ftinging  ni^angleftiti  fc«  iwssftxJs  glance ;         ' 


While  clear,  eternal  still,  the  Fountain  dwellB  = 

In  its  deep  home,  despite  all  change  and  chance. 
And  Poet'Tnoughts,  like  torrents,  often  mn 
To  play  at  malcing  rainbows  with  the  sun,. 

And  in  that  fancy-fit  of  toilsome  pleasure        ' 
I  seem  inclined  to  -wrestle  with  my  text  j 

Yet  well  aware  it  forms  a  sacred  treasure, 
And  that  the  rapt  enthusiast  will  bo  vexed 

To  find  me  taking  license  with  such  measure ; 
Crying  in  angry  wonderment :  "  \Vhat  next^* 

But  wait  awhile — grant  me  a  little  grace, 

And  I  may  settle  in  my  proper  place. 

We  all  are  apt  at  times  to  jest  and  spar 

With  what  we  really  hold  as  Heaven's  best  sending. 
We  charge  a  **  daft"  mood  to  some  ruling  sW,. 

Or  twit  the  full  moon  to  her  face  ^vith  lending 
Madmen,  at  intervals,  her  gilded  car ;  ' 

But  who,  in  honest  words,  would  think  of  blending 
The  chastening  rays  that  lead  to  praise  ^-nd  prayer 
With  idiot  glow -ring  or  with  freuried  glaore?.  . ' 

We  tilt  at  "  Avon's  Swan"  with  lance  Burlesque ; 

And  p^t^  coarse  Motley  on  his  Classic  Test* 
We  place  the  Fool's  cap— jingliog  and  grotesque — 

Upon  his  Lover's  brow  and  Warrior's  Cres£ 
We  chuckle  to  see  Faust  done — arabesque — 

And  Margtterite  turn  "  Columbine" — full  drest. 
But  who,  in  thinking  truth,  would  not  proclaim 
A  Shakspeare's  glory,  or  a  Goethe's  fame  ? 

"  A  thing  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  for  ever." 
o  jOh!  pleasant  piusic- words;  and  often  sunjf :;  ( \  j    t\ 
But  some  pert  brains,  more  cynical  than  clever, 

liike  mine,  just  now,  may  tax  with  idle  tongue 
The  laurelled  speech  which  ^eems  to  .^y  that  neyw-- 

Cgji  aught  be  beautiful  but  what  is  young,.     ..' 
And  fair,  and  charming— ^et  a  question  ^may.  ;    ,1 
Arise  on  what  our  veryJiCltontf  say- .   .  ,     :  . . .  ./r 

■   ■  ■  ■  1    ''I 
Perpetual  Happiness,  which  we  suppose  .       \     y 

Is  nxeant  by  Joy,  seems  an  erratic  notion :        ...  / 
And  they  who  have  outliyed  Youth's  budding  rospn. ) 

Would  jiist  as  soon  expect  "  perpetual  motion.** 
Our  fairy  castles  turn  to  puppet  ehowa ; .        :  - 1  ■  <  ; ; ; ;  J 
..jPur  crystal  rivers  reach  the  Dead  Sea  :Ooean ;  i'i 
bur  sylvan  bowers  and  Arcadian;  val^*       :      ■. ;  ;  1 1 1; TI 
Collapse  and  v  doiuble  up"-r-hfce  pewoka'  tofla,  ;v 


/^ 


jM      '-JtllKWOOJ'  SIuarY'  is  Aipi,  J'VJJj^, 


,  BiMilptpTCil  lines  ciit  cleaiiiybi 
ii  "  tiling  of  Boamty'  it  laust  surely  b'8  j'  ' '  _"" '. 

But  for  tiie  rest,  tjjere  may  eriat  a  doi'bt'.     '' 
To  hear  it  suald,  through  Ijreakfast,  loici;  aUdt^ 

Is' apt  io.pat  tbe.beat  digcrtiou  out., 
No  "■  Joy  for  ev™", is  the  ripjy  uiQUt?!      ,         i  ., 
That  bloTfH  miiulL  ofteiior  froju   ';  norrta^t"  i'fi&W,  south. 

A  fine,  tall,  stately  "  lord  of  the  creation." 

Broad  ahoutfereil,  lithely  limbed;  and  baii^  efeteked; 

SeeniR,  iu  the  diiys  of  tourtshJ[)  nlnd  flirtalioh; 
A  ".tiling  of  Beauty;"  "but  his  tdsinetiqueS''  ['■ 

Atiddyed  moustache  in  murriage  days'  proWjSofl 

la  not  a  "Joy  for  ever"'  wheu.'tis  streated 

.  With  OtiIw  asli,  and  tiirna  ta  "  Clara  deaiJ,**'   '^''' 

With,  "  No  more  dressies  can.  you  have  flii&.vi^r." 

A  "  tWg  of  Beauty"  is  the  darliuj;  heir ;    '-    I 
Blue  orbed  and  golden  haired,  rndiaot  a»  liootff 

But  only  watch  thecherob  rave  and  tear,'  ■ili; 
ijcreaniiiig  with  lury  tor  Home  hOEtsehoidiiuall^' 

Till  human  ear  citu  scarcely  brook  ftnd  Iwar.  Mi'V 
Alas  \  fur  Voei_  siieech !  and  all  top  soon 

Thia  "  Joy  ror.evEr;'^ni^i-3  stltt!mttfe*%'!a3^''j.« 

By  taking  to  a!  latch-key,  cafd^,  and  itiBc,'    ''™ 

A  "  thing  of  Beauty"  is  the  winding  river. 

When  we  ainj;  o'er  it  in  a  aiin-warmed  boat,   . 

Without  a  breath  of  wind  to  make  us  shiver. 
Or  touch  of  iog  to  sfwil  ot  alto  note. 

We  love  the  Thames,  the  Rhine,  or  GuadaJquivcr, 
While  Jaly  gilds  the  silver  as  we  float ; 

But  with  Novciul>er  and  n  drizzling  rain. 

Their  "  Joy  for  over'  may  bo  preached  in  vain. 

Our  cottage  oi'iiiw  in  the  summer  seems, 
And  h,  "  a  thing  of  Beauty"  eharminj  all ; 

When  Biniset  lingers  with  its  tcyinar  beama 
To.kisH  a  farewell  to  the  tmllised  wall; 

Aud  most  delicious  are  the  Zcpliyr  etteamB 
Through  casements  when  clematis  feathers  fall ; 

But  when  the  Winter  conies  with  draughts  and  smoke, 

Its  "  Joy  for  ever"  is  a  cruel  joke. 

Yon  bunnh  of  lijacinths  was  lately  greeted 

With  all  the  coniplimeiits  to  "  Beauty''  due : 
Pair  faces  stoopc^i  to  it,  and  glad  lips  meted 
■  Spontaniious  «\Aoss  \.o  swA  -^aiWe : 
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But  now  tl^e  fading  bloom  is  mdely  treated ; 

For  'Time,  th9,t  totiches  Kings,  has  touched  tliat  too ; 
And  'tis  no  "  Joy  for  ever"  when  it  throws  / 

An.Q^our  that  retroicsses  every  nose.  ' 

There's  "  Beanty"  endless  in  its  tone  and  ielling ; 

When  Beethoven  conies  gliding  on  our  ears ;   . 
Or  Haydn  and  l^Iozart  steal,  sofbiy  swelling 

Oor  hearts  to  tenderness,  our  eyes  to  tears; 
Blutif  Miss  Laura  bangs  them  out,  rebelling 

Against  all  time  and  tune  of  all  the  spheres ; 
More  "  Joy  for  ever"  marks  the  Indian  anim, 
Fraught  with  the  harmony  of  "  t'nm-tum-tnm." 

But  come,  my  Muse  ?  let's  be  il  little  seriouff ; 

Or  tl^oae  who  know  me  l)est  may  have  a  thoutfht 
About  my  being  a  degree  delirious : 

Yet  Psyche's  buttei-fly  is  sometimes  caught. 
And  then  we  can't  be  gloomy  nor  mysterious ; 

However,  let  us  treat  Keats  as  we  ought. 
And  not  be  flinging  hon^hom  at  a  brow  ^ 
That  lights  the  worjd  with  its  "  Endymion"  glow. 

A  "Thing  of  Beauty*'  ie  a  "  Joy  for  ever,*' 

In  its  £ve-sl\edding,  spiritual  sense  : 
And  vain  will  be  the  Stoic  one's  endeavour 

To  cast  the  lustrous  gems  of  Beauty  hcnec:  . 
Vain  the  barbaric  mocker's  aim  to  sever 

Our  spark  of  heaven — latent  and  intense— 
From  the  most  kindred  ray  that  it  can  find,  . 
Until  all  hearts  are  stone;,  and  all  eyes  blind. 

r 

Let  us  have  "  Things  of  Beauty"  in  our  "homes,;" 
Bring  noble  memoi*ies  to  cheer  and  grace ;       .' 

Set  Hampden  up  within  our  portal  domes  ;      '  ' 
And  let  us  scan  old  Homer  s  sightless  face. 

Give  us  oiir  own,  undying  Bard,  who  comes    . 
Like  summer  8un.shine  into  every  j)lace ; 

Let  "  Joys  for  ever"  thickly  cluster  round ;     . 

The  dead  still  living,  and  the  lost  yet  found. 

Let  the  swarth  carving— quaintly  dim  and  rich — 
^e  fitly  crowned  'svith  Dante's  pensive  bust. 

Let  dear  **  Old  Goldy"  fill  some  fireside  niche ;  - 
He  whose  sweet  flute — not  lyre — insured  his  crust : 

And  twine  some  greenwood  leaves — no  matter  which— 
To  keep  bis  forehead,  like  His  fame,  from' dust. 

Bring  Waahington  by  Luther's  side  to  stana; 

Such  Patriot  should  give  aucih.  ?m^\*^iiaa\5ffisA* 


^ay,  Wha  among  nalibeBtiot'tolfeLold  -    '  -i  /.' 
Tto  liWBide  ^oicely  dadced  with  "  Honods  ail  Plaj ;" 

''Till)  Unbivkexi  Cooraier,''  bridlriesa  and  fcold  j  /r 
The  "  Couohaiit  Lion."  or  ■' the  Stag  at  B;ij;P"    . 

We  do  not  questioh  if  the  graceful  mould 

i  *"B6  forroMcifriiJli  brciate,  or  ignoble  clay; 

We  rectaot  what  may  be  Llie  modol  staff; 

The  litfps  of  sculptured  "  Beauty"  are  enoiigl 


i 


r 

^^H  Loak  oil  (tur  cottage  walls,  and  tltere  we  meet. 
^^H         The  ballad  fast«n«dj  audthe  poi'trajt  liaag :  -  J 

^^H  Biide  wroU--^rude  'jirint-^iut  yet  \\-e  likd  to  greSC 
^^H  The  living  versi;  some  bitri(.-d  hiivl  hiu  sung; 

^^H  We  ^k$  ^id  liero  of  sonto  bUzoncd.  teat 

■^^    •.^liowitig,  thbigh  iheaa  and  jloor,  the  peaaaht  cli^lir- 
■"""""lias  the  same  Siatinrt  as  the  belted  earl-    ^    'j.i»^B 

Stroll  through  onr  princely  palacesrand  thw*'  ^^1 
The  gors^ods  canvas  and  the  marble  dWeHj-A    f 

Tliea|ieakintf  colonts  and  the' sttttuos  fair'  '"'  "T 
Chain  us  before  them,  with  enchanting  apeH; 

Tlierp  the  young  child  will  dumbly  pattse  atid  atare ; 
■'■  ■  Ihiraptirith*hit he  feels,  but oahwotlell."^ 

■Where  AM'Wlt}Wllt;ftrcill6(rS'B'crinlVithtB'r"'  ','- 

Affording  Idol  worship — free  from  km. 

Let  "  Things  of  Beauty"  on  our  board  be  Bpre&4 : 
Pleasing  the  vi^iion  while  they  Ecrre  the  need ; 

Our  draught  of  water  and  onr  daily  bread  ' 

Will  be  tlie  sweeter,  if  we  drink  and  feed 

Trom  cup  and  trencher  where  soft  grace  is  ahed 
Li  shape  and  tint  that  untaught  eye  will  heed  : 

Though  wrought  from  worthless  dust,  the  form  may  af 

EeininJ  us  of  Cellini's  plastic  skill. 

Uncouth  surroundings  fashion  uncouth  thinking 
And  uncouth  manners  in  onr  common  life. 

Nice  eyes  and  ears  retire  with  painfnl  shrinking 
Where  hardness  and  vulgarity  are  rife. 

A  high  bred  nature  frets  with  hopeless  sinking 
In  the  rough  household  with  the  sloven  wife ; 

While  Taste  aud  Order  in  the  workman's  cot. 

Shed  Joy  and  Beantj  on  the  humblest  lot. 

Oh  !  give  us  Pictures,  for  who  does  not  bend 
And  own  the  PeuoiVs  magic,  sceptre  away?  ..- 

Bring  113  onr  "  WflVw-,"  ^ib  ■w\\«ai;\.ii^i:l\.  wiuld  lond 
The  homely  i«s\A\g\A  'ste^\<;  ^  ativM  tai , 
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Give  ns  our  "  Collins ;"  he  whose  power  conld  blend 
Wisdom  aftui  Mirth-;'.  teacihiBg  na  in.  child'e  ph^ 
' :  /r;[*lliat  bttbbld  dreamers^  ehildlike^  seek  «nd>fail,  < 
Tp  Kslitok  iB.1  ibird  by  **  salt  npoa  the  tail:M .        : . ! 

Let  ns  s^  ^cwpaow^ng . of. the  ma^ter:po.\yov  .        ■/ 
Whiqh  madq  "  Psv  Viiici^s**  limning  hajlf!  diy^nc ; 

Let  the  thick  flha4o\j8  of  "  S^v^tflr"  lower,  ..     ;, 
And  the  ripe  flashings  of  a  "  Lorraine**  shine  5 1 

Bring  "  Rubens,"  lustrous  as  a  southern  flower. 
And  "  Bembrsundt,"  sombre  as  a  northern  ^e» 

Let  ns.beihold  the  woorks.  which  toiling  hands; ; 

Have  left  behind-^he  soulrdtars  of  their  lands*   ' 

Lei  iis  have  ]tf  usic ;.  though  perchance  it  t)e    ' 
Mere  careless  .ballad  stra:^:^8  jfrpm  unskilled  yoice. 
. .  .§]krains.ihat  qiay  rouse  loy  sigjis  or  lau^biingg)^ ; 
Thougli  itjlie  loved  tbjeimes  be  nejtW,  great  nptij  jchoice. 

The  brooklet's  gurgle — gentle,  fresh,  and  free- 
May  bid  our  bosoms  l^emble  or  rejoice .  ;  - 

As,  truly  as  thei.booiipw^g  thunders  fluiig, 

By  the  vp-at  Ocean  with  itft  giant  tongue, ; .        f  { 

.  r,J5j«Vffijsic  murmur  tkroii^h  the  sacred  pilies     ,(i- 
*    '   In:wmch  Ji(to  biiilds  his.waymarks  iinto.B!^ven. 
Let  anthem  praises.fill  the  soleinn.  aisles^- '    ., . .  ■  -^ 
To  mark  and  sanctify  one  day  in,  seye^,.     .  ,  ^ 
Let  Music  mingle  with  the  mother's  smiles, 
i.^ging  her. babe  to  sleep  with  songs  atjovei^;. ; 
Songs,  th^  will  be  xranepibered  m  the  day  :     ; 
When  the  babe's  flaj^en  looks  are,  turned,  to,  greyi. ; 

Lfltyusip  come-to  {^d  our, revelvy.  , ,  j 

,  Syhen  the  child's  birthday.  stecJ^thrpwd  again : 

i>  Vvi-i^^.^^  ^^  chprus  words  ..of  j.^bilee-r  .         .., ,;  • 
'-***'  "Happy  retum^" — ispeak  oui' in. eager  8^etin..j 
Let  harp  and  viol— simple  though  they  be — 
':  Start  the  young  limbs  witJ^  fice  in  -eyery  vein ; 
Ijike  mountain  ohamoia,  leaping^,  bounding,  prancing ; 
TiU  bosoms  3^6  the  ^ifeik  ar^  wildly,  dancing..      /; 

Let¥aibaflr0:Flowe(rs.Qn.QU2:  wmdow  aiU§;  .  ..j  ,. 

laigardensr-fr.vase^,  bring  tiii^m  every^vhere  ?r— 
Give  98  the;taf§4iu>g  piu^k-yine  t^t, distils     ,..  // 

Its  80QtWfl«:pWpi«*B  i^  thej.tw^ighVair  j  • .,., > 
Nourish  the  aged,  woodbine  stem  that  fills 

The  ii^ostio  rpoffoh  wath  siaF-drops,;  swieet  .and  Sw ; 
Bring<b«id8>'aiiad- blostsoms  nighi  for  Elowers .'are  things 
I'liQf  ^'Beanty- •  -that  might  deck  ithe  angels'  wi2»^l 


.VM\'i'}aj!r(i  Olf'  liEAUlt  IS  A'JtIf 

Oh!  "■  beautil'iil  for  vwt"  is  the  slioen    ' 

Of  April's  Sai>,-thft.tiritl!  a  ■Dridegroom'B 
NesUes  in  NaturtTa  bteiiat  orbakny  gr^ii  ■ '  . 

'  Withltfrks  tc  shig  a  mnrriage  song,  eH6*tiiK,« 
'rhct  "bridal  of  the  earth  and  «ky"i9a6cil"  ; '"  " 

i      BtAfore  the  Prieet  that  liars  iXi  greed  aiidifrt 

TVilh  biiasfiil  proiaiBe  there  shall  aoon  be  bom  7^ 

«l9Wt*l' I' HIT  offspring  m  red  grapes  and  yeBo^rfeoro."  '  '* 

What  ".•loy,''  LmraoiUiui'(Ml,  dweUeUi  oii  Unt  eantk  J 
WheaJtiiv's  iiuiiJt.  lL(b-bk|od,  w^ith  its . vital  g 

Pills  Viee  attJ  butterfly  with,  resilesa  mvth;    i  jv..i 
And  orjEea  thvougll  the  liuratins,  whitiitilo^ibitth ; 

"When  the  eMi.rauibon  aeau»i  to  .<iiiangt.  it»  bjith, 
And  shed,,  ui;1j]w,.it^.biiotLd.awldaail^fliu<hii  i ! 

Oh!  who  c&Q  nes.T  woods,  wlods,  and  vra;tdr8  plaji;i 

Without  the  aoiii  thun  joins  to  sing  and  pray  ? —  ^ 


■'  There's  a  flash  oa  the  brooklat — a  gleiim  on  the  f-rita.-i 
And  the  foam  and  the  (lophyr-breath  luiigh  as  thty  pais. 
None  can^fottet  tha  rip]>le,  nor  chain  up  the  raj, 
Hon9i)BnJ<tikBtic  the  wind-onits  Woom-ldaaing  way.   "  ' 
On,  dniilel/theni  rc.  with  tlit^lr  time  and  tlieir  (low  ; 
Wliero  the  monj-  rliil.l  .li.Ait.,  ^iiilI  Uu-  ■.■AuW  ,\:x\^w^  Uow  , 
Let  the  saddesl  ._>)'fli...i,.^')Kri  i.,r  u  :iL.,iiiLnit  tukc  win.s;. 
And  growhryht  fur  awiiilij  m  ili..-  suiibIjuii!  of  .Spring. 

"  Look  out  on  the  uplands  and  valleys  of  grecu. 
Where  the  looni  \a  at  work  for  the  rich,  Harvest  Qiieflit. 
Where  the  fresh  blades  enfold  the  thick  tissue  of  gold 
That  the  Prince  aud  the  Peasant  will  stay  to  behold. 
Look  into  the  forest  and  see  Iho  brave  tree 
Flingingr  out  its  new  branches,  strong,  fragrant,  and  free. 
Look  forth  where  the  vine-tendrils  clamber  and  cling, 
And  grow  hopeful  awhile  on  the  promise  of  Spring. 

"  God  ffives,  and  God  taken  ;  as  he  ever  has  done ; 
And  His  creatores  unnnnibered  must  liow  to  the  '  One.' 
But  the  darkness  He  sheds  in  the  black,  winter  pines. 
Is  well  balanced  by  light  in  the  May  wreath  He  Imnes. 
Let  lis  kneel  in  devotion,  with  praise  and  with  trust. 
As  we  see  the  Tonng  Year  call  our  bread  from  the  dust : 
Let  us  rove  with  the  child  to  pluck  daisies,  and  sing 
A  Thanksgiving  for  Flowers,  for  Sunshine,  and  Spring.'' 


Oh,  Flowers !  tow  blest  ye  are  when  youog  eyes  look 
OijL, twjuD^u^g  Wvep  in  igarlaaded  aj^iray  ;      •   • 

MkUows  fropliedge-row-rrlotiis  from  the  brook  ;•  - 
Re(i  poppies,  jjurple  cornflower ;  with  the  «ptay 

Of  luscious  jasflaine  from  the  ^irbour  nook. 
And  bramble-rose  that  trips  ns  on  our  way.   j 

Oh !  Jjt}^(^  in  after  years  pan  count  suph  hours  . 

As  those  which  pnildhood  crowns  wiii,  woodland  Flowers. 

Do  we  not  hear  the  speechless,  aimless  creature 
Oooingwith  wondrous  murmurs  of  delight;     .' 

,4rDe0p,iearAiest'raptmi6  kitidling  tvery  featuhj,— . 

Oyer  his  missal  page  of  gold  and.  t<?^hite, 
.'Wiiioh  holds  the  text  that  neede  no  priestly  teacher 
TMfead  it»  Hebrew  inystery  anrfit  P  - 

Doefii  not  thd- bal3^  bigot  t?hant  a  Psalter  ^ 

Of in.stiHdb-homBge'at  hisBaisy  Altar?    ' 

Oh,  Flowers  I  swieet  Flowers !  ye  preserve  a  breath 

Untainted  by  communion  here  below. 
What  chaliced  fragrance  fills  the  ruby  heath 

And  dewy  UuebeUr— juat  about  to  blow ;  .     i". 

VifMl^^e . soft  zaptyr  f roan  the  orange* wreath         .'  ..f. 

Conjures  up  Hope,  Youth,  Love,  and  Bridal  glow. 
Oh !  Flowers,  come  always  round  us  in  your  bkiom,    . 
— ^The daintiest  weaving  in  God's  marvellous  loom!    . 

'Altdr'taid  the  Flowers  and  Music  of  glad  times 

Let' us  have  "Old  companions"  flocking  roiind ;         / 

Th6*e  who  have  growii  with  us  since  schoolboy  rhyriies 
And  "  breaking-up"  huzzas  made  hallowed  grou^nd  . 

Of  any  j^lay-plp-Ce.    When  the  New  Year's" chimes        , . 
Ritig  out  let  *  auld  acquaintance"  still  be  found 

Gathered  together — deeming  years  gone  by 

Mer^  blbiid-stepsj  leading  us  fi^m  earth  to  sky. 

I^et  o.i^r  blood  flow  and  widen  like  the  Nile,, 
Lest  the  broad  lands  around  grow  stark  and  dry, 

God  m&^nt  the.  human  face  to  spread  its  smile 
Like  those  blest  waters,  and  not  let  Love  die 

In  arid  solitude  and  weedy  guile, 

Fxjr;  want  of  aid  which  all  can  give  who  try —  . 

And wl^en. the. cheerful  flood  is  at  its  height, 

pQii^r  somo  such  strain  as  this  to  mark  the  night,    i 


->.;••■■•■•  .  ■  •       .      •  ■ 

"  A  look  of  kind  Truth  and  a  word  of  Good  WiU 
A^  the, magical  helps  on  Life's  road;       i .   ,., 

With  a  mountain  to  travel,  they  shorten  the  hiQ, 
With  a  burden,  they  lighten  the  load. 
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So  Stranger  and  Neighbour,  thongli  Sorrow  and  Labour 

On  earn  of.our  patWammay  ftil) ;  'i-  ■>/, 

While  Lotec'afols  aloud  lite  a  "lark  ill  ttotilomli    '     '','_ 

There  ia  Beauty  and  Joy  for  ns  ail.  '■■"' 

"  Wind  and  thnnder  have  rolled,  yet  the  wfaea.t-car9  offfM, 

And  the  red  grapes  shine  glowing  together ;        .      , , . 
So  ahonld  spiiita  tuiit«in  the  heart's  h&rreatligl^,.    ,,,;j 

And  forget  all  tho  past  of  rough  weather.  ..  -,,) 

Let  us  balance  the  glad  with  the  sotahre  and  sad; 

Let  the  voice  of  good  frllowahip  call;   ■  ...     -i  i.i^il 

For  while  Lore  ne((N  abnd,  Hke  alarkin  tlie  Dlond,.!! 

There  is  Beanty  and  Joy  for  oh  all.'' 


Let  us  have  "-Old  coiHip anions,''  free  and  jolly-^ 

Or  new  oms,  if  they  are  of  genial  sort. 
Those  who  are  not  above  a  hurst  of  foUy 

Over  "  Hot  Cockles,"  or  "Snap-dragon"  sport; 
Romping  "Sit  Ec^er,"— Via  sing  'ceatS  the  nolly, 

Or  toasing  fiip — who  do  not  think,  in  short, 
That  social  nlftnlematfcB.  stralg-ht  arid  rigid,  i  ■  -  ,i 

Should  make  da  like  North  PoleB,  rwerved  and  frigidu  I 
Knowledge -May,  »itt(fl  the  mind— but  si^ejy  .kr^jfrja^gfi'a 

Need  not  imprison  it  with  gabier'a  key ;  ,  .     t"  t  T  it 

I  huve  no  faith  in  the  conventual  college. 

Where  Mother  rrndencc  grants  the  "  first  degree." 
Some  of  the  flags  we  waved  in  liall  and  doll  age,,        i 

Flaunt  out  in  after  Kcenes  right  pleasantly. 
Give  us  companioLS  void  of  glumpy  dudgeon, 
"Which  qualities  the  titlt — "  wise  curmudgecai." 
I  always  shrink  with  an  instinctive  terror  ' 

From  those  who  scorn  to  play  the  fool  like  others ; 
Who  pride  themselves  on  bein^  free  from  error. 

And  apnrn  the  antiea  of  their  motley  brothers. 
I  long  to  bring  them  to  a  faithful  mirror. 

And  publish  all  their  "  silent  ^stem"  amothera.      .  , 
Moat  worthy,  proper,  cantioua  folfca  are  they ; 
But,  oh !  no  "  Joy  for  ever"  in  our  way. 

Oh !  give  \is  "  Tilings  of  Beanty."  in  the  shape 
Of  human  Hands,  whose  fi-ank  and  ready  grasp 

Give  no  smbotJi  simulation  of  the  ape  ; 
In  which  mere,  Jesuit  "seeming"  prompts  the  clsu^p     ' 

That  native,  honesty  would  fain  escape ; 
But  giye  us  lianda  that  close  as  though  a  hasp 

Of  Cordial  ImpuAae  sViut  without  control, 

When  once  the  ftngwa  vl^.wt6,V■ro.^:t^w)^il.  ,  , 
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No  matter  if  the  palm  be  somewhat  .hard,  ,.« < 

Or  rather  browner  than  high  blood  should  shoWj. . '    '  ^^^ 

"  Kalydor,"  or  rare  "  Amandme  Pomade/' 
May  not  have  helped  to  give  the  hue  of  snow 

Or  velret  texture  for  our  eyes*  regard ; 

And  polished,  pinky  filberts  may  not  glow : .  •.        •  /< 

But,  dark  or  fair,  some  fingers  send  a  gleam  •  -•: 

Of  speaking  flame,  like  the  electric  stream, 

■  .     I 
I   *    • 

Dear  Hands !  what  "things  of  Beauty"  they  appear, ^;  ' 
Placed  on  our  forehead  with  a  mother's  blesding,  •      .  i 

Or  held  with  rapture — doting  and  sincere —    i 
When  young  Afiection  pours  its  first  caressing ; 

Or  when  we  wring  them  with  a  silent  tear, 
In  the  "  Grood-bye"  we  dare  not  risk  expres^g.^    .    *    ■: 

Sweet,  precious  Hands  I  that  let  ma  dasp  andikiss-^them; 

Frank,  warm,  and  true;  dil  iamywe  neiver  buss  them.  -  : 

■■■■..      -if.     :■•/•:' 
And  Aujd  "  John  Anderson's?*  lank,  furrove^  wriat .  .^i  •;] 

Seems  to  his  dame  a^ "  Thing  of  Beauty!'  stiXl ;...-':» 
As  strong  and  smooth  as  when  he  k^pt  lu&  trysi,     ,    ;.  ." 

In  gloamin'  shadows  on  the  birk-dad  hDl;  < 

When  its  q  uick  pulse-fire  felt  no  mountain  mist, 

Bttt  flushed  his  broad  palm  with  a  hectic  thrill,^        ;;    • 
That  leaves  e'en  yet  a  tinge  of  beauteous  dye,  -  ' 

And  "Joy  for  ever''  in  the  auld  wife's  eye. 

And  Books,  close-garnered  Books,  whose  pageaieeni-  <:  ,-. 

With  all  that  gifted  eloquence  can  teaon. 
What  "  Things  of  Beauty'  do  ye  ever  seem : 

Still  sending  the  Ajwstle  Paul  to  preach ;  ' '  ■ .' 

Pale  Petrarch  to  reveal  his  idol-dream,  ,     . 

And  Cicero  to  pour  his  mighty  speech ;  ,  .        ,  . 

Welding  together  all  of  h^man  kind  ../■.'       *  . . 

By  the  unpenetrable  God-link-r-Hind,  .-    \  " 

Oh  !  wondrous  archives  of  the  "  chosen  fe^,*' 

What  halo  rays  illume  the  tatterfed  skin 
That  keeps  a  "  Faery  Queen"  from  tripjring  thiKtngh,'     ' 

Or  shuts  a  Plato's  store  of  Truth  within ;  •     ^  -. 

Truth  that  impels  us  on  to  dare  and  do, 

And  shout  ".  Excelsior"  'mid  this  mortal  din. 
Oh !  blest  companions,  who  can  moan,  and  mppe     '^  .  ..,   ^ 
With  gay  "  Montaigne"  and  philosophic  **  Pope*'.'?.  ."  ",■■'  * 

See  "  Ossian"  stand,  unfettered,  weird,  and  wild,  '^  '  f  '  - 
With  "  Hesiod,"  "Yirgil,"  " Tasso"— sid6  ^y'fei^  ;■'''■  _ 

See  ffreat  "  De  Foe,"  whc«e  "**  Crusoe"  charmfl-tlW'Cliilfl^; ; 
While  his  stem  world-l6ife  is' the  wise  Toarf^  «t!c*si  V***"  ^  ■ 
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See  grariil  nl.l  "  Julinson,"  "  Onwppr"  quaint  ^od  mi 
And  "  Ohnttertfm,"  rieli  waif  ot>  Sorrow's lidei  '"' 
See  "  Plutarch,"  "  ilorace,*'  "  Livy,"  "  Soptiiwlbrf,' 
tn  one,  bright  swurm — Fame's  doatWena,  honey'' 

Booka  !  yo  are  "  Things  of  Beanty,"  faii'  i: 
3f6  gild  with  iTitntieas  iuatre  homely  shelveg. 

Ye  have  brought  imotion  balm  in  mfvny  a  need. 
Deftly  and  softly  an  Titania's  elves.  .    i 

Ye  have  healeil  those  ahar|i  ""onnda  that  wince  and  Weed 
With  angnisb — wwlioned  oBly  by  onreelvea. '  ■    '  i 

Ye  ha«  doiio  much  to  ease  long  BufFmng  thrall'  ' 

WliBii  lips  havie  dmnk  towmneh  of  tlin -world's  gftU.''' 

Some  heavy  thonght  huB  often  lost  its  weight         „  ,, 
When  ■'  Enhie  Bums"  has  ocFme  io  shatD  the  hma. 

Crooning  his  rhymes  till  my  aoul  grew  «latc  ■ 
With  deep  reaponscs  to  hia  minstfcl  powers.,      i  .  /.■ 

When  "  Campbell"  wrapt  me  in  sweet  "  Gertrnde's"  fnte, 
Or  roused  my  Wood  xo  think  T  shared  the  dower    ■  ■'- 

Of  Freodoni's  heirs,  whoRo  R«d  Cross  crests  thespa 

And,  dauntless,  "  braves  the  battle  and  the  breew.'* 

Oft  hiive  1  tnmed  from  st^rn  itad  gloemy 

To  talk  irith  "  Bloomfiald"  in  his  simple  im>gar^ 

To  hoar  his  "  Farmer's  Bn\"  go  down  the  gli 

With  mstie  troll— hall'  -vhi^Lled  iind  lialf  siiiig ;       ■, 

To  shout  with  bravo  and  f,'eiicrons  '■  Abncr,"  when 
His  bridle  on  old  "  Bayard's"  nock  was  finng ; 

To  go  with  "  Kate  and  Kichard"  to  the  fair  ; 

And  loarn  what  feats  "  A  Broken  Cmtch"  could  dare. 

Have  I  not  laid  unnoenily  follies  down 
Beneath  the  word  of  Athena'  niavtyr-sage. 

Who  took  his  poison  as  kinfrs  take  a  crown. 
And  left  his  "  crime"  to  fill  a  sjlory-ijage, 

To  guide  and  strengthen  spirits  liko  my  own. 
And  feed  Truth's  beacon-fire  from  a^o  to  ago  ? 

Have  I  not  struggled  to  lie  hnmbly  .iiiat. 

And  liko  the  glowworm,  gild  my  path  ot'dnst  ? 

Have  I  not  sought  with  strong,  imijassioiied  zenl 
To  leave  u  few,  enduring  tlionghta  hehiud, 

That  unborn  ones  miiy  read  j  and)  reailing,/^'!  "■ 
To  be  the  life-sparks-  of  an  earnest  mind ; —    ■         -  ■  - 

A  mind  whose  cnwing  hone  raet  nought  hut  st^el 
In  those  whose  sympathy  it  yearned  to  find  P 

No  "  kin"  could  understand  my  soul's  endeavonr: 
And  so  I  tumei  to  "  \io<^5i'— ^V<j*4  "  Soys  for  eTer," 
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1*1.,-  "    •  ■    -       ■  ^     ■ .     " 

I  often,  chide  ami  check  iny  lieadlong  ateed-^^ '  -  j  / 
Hot  XmpJulse — ^th  a=  vein  of  prosy  banter*  ■ ;   "  .    ' 

And  strive  to  slacken  the  Pegasian  speed 
From  a  mad  gallop  to  a  steady  canter ; 

Bat,  oiice  away,  'twill  neither  halt  nor  heed,  ^ ' 

And  on  it  goes,  like  **  Me^'  with  "  Tarn  O'Shantdr ;" 

Only,  instead  of  demons  on  its  quarters,  ■' 

Romance  sends  after  it  her  rosiest  daughters.        •  ' 

How  is  it  that  X  still  look  ont  on  earth. 
And  chiefly  note  the  kind,  the  good,  the  great?  : 

Whr  does  my  bosom  own  the  selfsame  mirth  :.     ..   ^' 
That  welcomed  Life  at  Morning's  golden  gate  P 

Whence  comes  my  "  Ariel**  of  enchanted  birth. 
Defying  all  the  "  Calibans"  of  Hate  P 

Is  it  that  "Things  of  Beant/'  fill  my  heart ' 

With  trusting  faith  that  will  not  all  dejmrlj  ? 

And  jret  I  have  encountered  pam  and  trial, 

Gnefst  disappointments,  anguish,  doubts  and  featrsi 

Fate  has  pour^  out  on  me  her  chastening  vial,     :  m  ./ 
Melting  my  choicest  pearls  in  acrid  tears. 

My  warmest  prayer  has  met  with  stem  denial ; 
My  rarest  cha^lets  have  been  flung  on  biers'; 

But  there's  a  saving  anchor  for  the  one 

Who  learns  to  say,  "  Thy  will,-  not  mine,  be  dond."  ' 

I 

■■*■#  ■  .1  ,•  .■> 

I  have  been  stricken  by  thie  varied  bilowa       ■  i         i  ■ 

Of  hard  Realityi  and  forded  to  jrield. 
P«n*y'(Jould  not  defeat  the  pressing  foes  . ' 

That  offer  battle  on  this  mortal  field  j 
But  Faith  and  cahn  Endurance  can  oppose  > 

The  sharpest  conflict  with  a  steady  snield;    ' 
And  let  our  i^te  reveial  whate'er  it  will,  '       ' 

Courage  does  much  to  baffle  every  iil. 

Sorro'*^  leaves  slighter  scars  when  bravely  borne, . 

And  Time  has  been  most  gentle  in  his  dealing 
With  me..    He  has  not  harfihly  snatched  and  torn 

My  May-day  bloom ;  or,  if  he  has  been  stealing 
A  rose=  or  two,  he  has  not  left  the  thorn 

Severely  prominent  in  ilts  reveahtjg, 
But  flutff  some  leaves  of  gonial  Atrtumn  flush  • 
To  take  tne  plAoe  of  Hebe^  vermeiil  blush. 

'  I        '  ■  '      ' 

(  *  '  '  '  .    .         ■    . 

The  gaturti  Bcyihe-beariftg  mopwer  has  been  wb€ttiag 
H&toolwponiAy  locks,  and iniited  the  gold: 

Witb  threddft  of-  silver  j '  yetj' while  he  was  sattin^-  •  ^  - 
His  tempered  blade,  he  was  no\.  tvxOl^"^  \>0l^. 
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•^'A'TSma  o^BEAUTy  is  a  joy  Fcm  WsA, 

But  touohed  his  forploctc  civilly,  regretting 

'  TlmtPoots,  unlika  him,  ahonld e'er  grow  old;   ■ 
And  whiaperrag,  in  tonea  of  laughing  tinkle, 
"  I  can't  yet  find  u.  place  to  cut  a  wrmkle !" 

Somebosr,  the  ancient  geutJeman  aoJ  I 

Have  oever  had  a  quaa-rel  over  things 
Wiich  eeem  to  worry  many  folks;  thongbiikj 

Or  wherefore  Wisdom  never  brings 
To  Eeaaon's  verdict— foi  the  envifftae^  ' 

And  greedj  grEUip  thikt  dog  our  Sprontang  "tlillgi-^^ 
Seem  aelf-engendered  cancers,  lioTing  roots  ' 

That  at'tJie  best  can  bear  bat  poiaon-fruitB. 

I  dare  not  loolc  upon  mv  erring  trotherH 

As  though  I  were  oi  better  stuff  tium  they. 
I  have  not  learned  ta  note  ioul  spots  in  othora,   < 

Deeming  vi'j  heart  all  crystal — (hsirs  a]l  clay. 
I  cannot  niirsB  cold  Caotioti  till  it  smothets  ~ 

The  i^Etrklin^  Hope.streame  baratmn  onoitrtr^;  ] 
And  qwiet  Oratt  and  lynx.eyod  Oakulntion  i  ■  ■' 
Are  ruined  by  my  "  bursita  of  admiration." 

tJo  doiibt  it  harolieen  recklesHly  aaxtiite,    ,.    .^■. . . , 
A^  found  nw"-II!hijflH.p£|  Beatttjf^.'io.tliaiirili  Li 

Of  names  and  deed«  thut  never  won  a  prizo     .,  ^  iL' 
When  "  Foctuue"  wa-;  thu  Lidj  to  be  kissed. 

Ko  yellow  wave  of  Paotolna  supplies 

"  Old  Water  Mills ;"  no  Plutua  heaps  their  f^st ; 

And  what  are  "  Old  Arm  Uhaira  ?"  what  "  Loves  JElysian  ?"- 

Lumber  and  "  Cloudlaiid"  to  a  "  worldly  vision." 

Some  natures  have  a  latent  trick  of  keeping 

The  places,  forms,  and  tunes  of  "  long  ago," 
Where  beaming,  phantom  features  will  come  peeping ; 

Some  "  Mill  Stieani''  with  its  ripple-laugh  will  flow ; 
Sonio  welcome  step  will  tread  with  gleesome  leaping ; 

Some  whispered  tones  will  breathe — kind,  soft,  and  low. 
We  all  twine  secret  wreaths  that  never  fade. 
Kept  in  Affection's  close  and  silent  shade. 

We  gamer  up  strange  relics  in  the  breasit. 

Labelled  as  "  Joys  for  ever"  in  our  lot. 
A  crumbling  [xirch-seat  (vliere  we  used  to  rest 

In  twilight  mist  may  be  a  favoured  B]>ot. 
But  then,  perchance,  it  held  another  guest 

Who  shiy  carved  ou  it  "  Forget  mo  not." 
Like  the  poor  insect — wortliless,  dead,  and  dull, 
Till  Memory's  ambor  makes  it  beautiful. 
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There  may  be  some  green  hedgerow,  fax  aw^y, 
Where  our  young,  lusty  arms  clutched  nut  and  eloe ; 

Some  patch  of  '•  common   where  we  used  to  play, 
No  matter  what  beneath  us — grass  or  snow* 

Years  have  fled  since  we  saw  them,  but  to-day 
They  come — still  "  Things  of  Beauty"  all  aglow 

Before  our  "  mind's  eye"  with  the  limning  art 

That  Childhood's  painting  only  can  impart. 

But  I  am  straying  too  far  from  the  track  -  . .  - 
On  which  I  staxted ;.  and  my  dreaming  thought 

With  yearning  tenderness  keeps  looking  back.  .    , .     , 
Through  the  Soul's  focus-lens,  by  which  is  brought 

The  scenes  and  beings  which  the  hazy  rack 
Of  Time  obscures,  as  Time  in  mercy  ought : 

So  list,  kind  readers,  to  my  closing  lay,    •  .   .  • .     < 

And  let  my  Muse  again  take  holiday.  :.,.;. 

Forgive  me,  shade  of  Keats,  for  the  profanity    .\.\r- 
Which  marks  the  early  lines  of  this  -noot  song.  , .. 

It  did  not  sprmg  from  thoughtlessness  nor  va^ty ;  . 
And  the  mood  could  not  hold  me  fast  nor  long.. 

'Twas  but  the  playful  pulse  of  weak  humanity 
Trying,  in  sophist  jest,  to  prove  right,  wroftg ; 

As  we  ofb  greet  the  being  most  adored, 

With  gay  indifference,  and  sportive  word. 

We  are  firm  friends :  thy  gentle  Spirit  knows-:    v  .  ^ 
--*-If  Spirits  can  know  aught  of  mortals  Jifiire-^ 

That  I  bow  down  to  thee  as  pilgrim  bows*  '' 

At  Mecoa'&  shrine,  with  Adoration's  tear 

And  Bapture's  throb,  still  failing  to  disclose 
How  well  I  love  thy  teict ;  how  near  and  dear 

Thy  name  is,  as  an  urn  of**  Beauty,"  given 

To  bttm  the  incense  which  exhales  to  heaVeta. 

Aocept  thi«  rambling  strain,  which  tfty  key-note 
'"■  '  'Awoke  when  it  was  touched  by  ^Bsing'  hand; 
Jfi/ variations  in  their  jingling  rote 

Owe  all  to  thy  short  theme — pure,  high,  and  grand. 
Critics  may  justly  find  a  blurring  mote 

In  my  poetic  eye,  when  they  hJive  scanned 
This  untaught,  music  stave — ^thejr  did*  inthine^^ 
And  if  thy'Bong  were  po6t,  6h !  what  is  miM  .^ 

Let  me  conjure  thy  Shadow  to  look  down 
With  gracious  smile  upon  my  *'  oaten  reed." 

Let  thy  benignant  influence  chase  the  frown 
From  brows  austere  that  would  too  harshly  heed 


THE  BjtY-TBEE. 

flow'rets  wliifh  my  Muse  haa  atrown 
hallowed  footprintH.     Let  my  Creed 
latiuH  favour ;  fot-roy  ddolkneq       iJi'i-p  ' 
'    Love,  to  Beauty,  and  to  Thee. 


THE  BAY-TREE. 

I  NDRSED  a  tree  in  early  youth — a,  beantiful  yoimg 

The  fresheBtaiid  the  sweetest  thing  that  poet's  gaze  cdUld  Bee,' 

I  foQnd  it, in  B.  JFikiry  land,  but  know  not  now  of  where ;  '        ' '     , 

I  ouly  know  it  seemed,  to  me  the  fairest  of  the  fbjr. 

Iplanted  it  one  April  mora  while  muaio  filled  the  sty, 

while  golden  tlgwflnBhed  o'er  my  brow,  and  danced  within,  ray |eye; 

I  planted  it  where  Love  and  Hopa — twin  child  ren-— came  io  pbiy, 

And,  joining  handa,  we  leaped  about  the  beautil\d,  joaag  Baj^,, ; : 

It  grew  awhile  beneath  the  sun,  'mid  dew,  aild  warmth,  and  IfeL); — 
Its  fragrant  ateoi  held  too  much  gnp,  its  branches  werefed  bright; 
Its  leavea  b'AXBt.aat  like  revel  guests,  a  rich  uai  chistercng  thfxmg, 
But  lovely  aa  the  g.reen  Bay  seemed,  all  saw  it  was  not  strvng'. 
What  could  it  be  that  ailed  the  tree  ?  No  shade,  Bo  weed  was  round, 
The  bee  and  bird  were  all  that  stirred  about  the  giraBSj  mound ; 
Yet,  aa  the  Bummer  raya  jxiured  ttown  on  valley,  glade,  and  hill, 
All  eyea  could  aco  the  lovely  tree  was  growing  weaker  still. 

But  lo !  there  sprung  beside  its  root  a  sharp  and  tangled  thorn ; 
A  httle  time — a,  dark  night  came — a  cypress-ahoot  was  born. 
The  autumn-wind  began  to  wail,  and  leaden  clouds  to  loom ; 
A  little  time — and  then  the  tree  waa  wrap]>ed  in  misty  gloom. 
The  grass  around  it  wove  a  cloak  of  dock  and  darnel  leaf. 
The  stem  waa  clasped  by  emblem  arms  of  Pain,  and  Death,  and  Grief; 
But,  stninge  to  say,  the  fair,  young  Bay,  that  sickened  in  tha  light. 
Grew  bravely  'mid  the  weeds  and  shade,  a  thing  of  health  and  might 

Sweet  Bay-Tree !  symbol  of  the  Song  that  dreaming  Poet  sings. 
We  list  the  gay  heart-lyre  of  Youth,  and  l.ve  the  silvery  strings; 
But  never  will  the  heart-lyre  yield  its  stiDngestor  its  beat, 
'fill  cypress  Pain  and  thorny  Truth  liave  struggled  in  the  breast. 
The  Bay -Tree  ia  a  bonny  tree,  bat  never  is  it  known.  .    ;        .' 

To  nourish  in  the  richest  soil  that  holds  the  Bay  alone;  i 

The  bramble  and  the  bitter  leaf  must  Hing  their  shadows  nigh. 
And  then  the  Bay-Tree  rears  its  head,  and  springs  toward  tiie  ikj^      I 
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DON*T  TELL  THE  WORLD  THAT  YOU'RE  WAITING 

FOR  ME.  "    * 

Three  smnmers  have  gone  since  the  first  time  we  met,  love, 

And  still  'tis  in  vain  that  I  ask  thee  to  wed ; 
I  hear  no  reply  but  a  gentle  "  Not  yet,  love," 

With  a  smile  of  your  Lip,  and  a  shake  of  your  head. 
Ah  I  how  ofb  have  i  whispered,  how  offc  have  I  sued  thee,  ■  ;• 

And  breathed  my  soul's  question  of  "  When  shall  it  be  P**"  * 
You  know,  dear,  how  long  and  how  truly  Fve  woOed  thee,'  ' 

So  don't  tell  liie  world  that  you're  waiting  for  me. 

1  have  fashioned  a  home,  where  the  fairies  might  dwelli  lovey  : 

I've  planted  the  myrtle,  the  rose,  and  the  vine ; 
But  the  cottage  to  me  is  a  mere  hermit's  cell,  love,  • 

And  the  bloom  will  be  dull  till  the  flowers  are  thme. 
I've  a  ring  of  bright  gold,  which  I  gaze  on  when  lonely^ 

And  si^  with  Hope's  eloquence,  "  When  will  it  be  r"         ' 
There  neSis  but  thy  "  Yes,"  love — one  little  word  only. 

So  don't  tell  the  world  that  you're  waiting  for  me. 


THE  LIFU-BOAT  IS  A  GALLANT  BARK. 

The  Life-boat  is  a  gallant  bark  that  bears  no  pennon  gay, 
To  flutter  in  the  southern  breeze  or  grace  the  festive  day ; 
No  shining  colour  streaks  her  htdl — no  flowing  sheets  unfurl ;      . ' 
She  bears  no  freight  of  spicy  bales — no  stores  of  gem  or  pearl. 
But  when  the  waJers  leap  and  lash,  and  towering  spars  have  bo^ed; 
How  bravely  does  she  hold  her  way  'mid  billow,  wind,  and  cloud. 
A  cheer,  then,  for  the  gallant  boat  that  aids  the  tempest- tost ; 
That  carries  on  with  steady  keel  when  giant  ships  are  lost. 

Oh !  as  we  prove  the  Life-boat,  so  we  often  prove  a  friend ; 
And  ihose  who  promise  least  of  all,  are  truest  in  the  eiid. 
No  figure-head  of  gold  and  red  may  mark  them  as  they  go ; 
But  how  their  honest  planks  will  stand  when  Trouble- tempests  blow. 
They  may  not  dance  around  us  on  the  broad  and  sunlit  tide, 
But  Hmui  the  gale  and  dark  lee*sh(H:e  we  find,  them  clpse  b^ide. 
A  cheer,  then,  fcr  the  noble  breast  that  fears  not  Danger's  post; 
Andy  like  the  Life-boat,  proves  a  j&iend,  when  tiiendd  are  wanted  most 
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"  LOVE  OSE  ANOTHER." 

We  dream  of  mnmc  heatd  in  lioaven ; 

Alt'' '"  Of  Hallelujahs,  loiid  and  toug;. 

italifi'    'Of gDl>^en]rreEiniidHerAplichoiis,  '  i' 

H..-r..  A  :■     And  all  the  Uiaa  of  angei-aong.     ■■         .'J 

But  the  rich  Btraio  and  rapt  Tired  flow' 

That  mar  aromid  UiB  Mighty  Thrones 
Spring  from  the  key-note  touched  holow, 
When  Jesus  auid.in  gentle  tone; 

,   ,  ;    .    ,     "LoTe  one  another." 

We  fondly  picture  faturi?  hRmes 

Where  there  shall  never  more  ha  mgii^ 
With  crystal  walls  and  anure  domes,    .  -^ 

Bathed  in  the  flood  of  Gloiy'alig^t^'  j 
We  hope  to  walk  the  atar-t^ved  groiiijtti 

And  claim  ''  a  mansion  hic[li  ftacl  unr^  ;, 
But  this  plain  Comer-atone  la  fodna   ,.,j 

Fised  luircto  m&ke  that  mansion  eitre,; 
"  "  Love  one  aiiotTiw." 

Blunt  deed  1— hi^taogkt  by  God's,  awit  8 
The  l^nf  Troth  xwiHTiinHn  Qoodf 

The  Holy,  Wise,  Ohild-hearted  One. 

Who  pealed  his  M.iasinn  with  his  Blond. 
When  Scoffers  led  Him  forth  to  die, 

No  hate,  no  vengeance  filled  his  l)reath ; 
"  Father,  forj»ive  them,"  was  His  a-i/ ; 

Still  teaching  in  hia  hour  of  death  j 

"  Love  one  another." 


SWEET,  GREEN  LEAVES. 

Take  me  to  the  hill-side,  take  mo  to  the  rill-side. 

Where  the  scarlet  pimpernel  and  starry  daisies  grow. 
Where  the  woodbine  wreathing,  greets  the  Zephyr's  breathing, 

Where  the  foam-pearls  dance  upon  the  rijjples  aa  they  flow. 
Take  me  to  the  valleys  where  thick,  shady  alleys 

Will  lead  me  to  red  clover-fielda  and  plains  of  yellow  sheaves, 
And  I'll  sing  to  bees  and  flowers,  I'll  tell  the  woodland  bowers 

That  the  heart  liringa\ja.<iV\'s.s  o\4\Qve  to  the  Sweet,  Green  kan 
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Taie  me  ■whare  the  birds  fly,  take  me  where  the  herds  lie. 

Where  the  ringdove  neatlea,  and  the  browaing  heifer  lowe, 
Where  the  brake  «iD  hide  kls  from  the  fdwo.  heside  me, 

Where  the  pebbly  runnel  kisses  wild  moss,  reed,  and  rose. 
Take  me  where  the  eonlight  only  ebeda  a  dun  light, 

Where  the  arm  of  Lady  Birch  with  oak  and  ■itlaer  weaves. 
And  their  br&nohes  Jvent  with  glory  ehail  tell  the  same  old  story, 

Ilmt  Bird  and  Poeb  siagths  best  Ud  Swbet,  Green  leavea. 


■  •■■■  ■'  ONCE  UPON  A  TIME. 

8fli,T  look  at  Gaffer,  Grey' 
reaping  slowly  on.  his  way  .  ,■ 

With  a  fitaff  to  help  him  atacd,    ,  , 
Ijeant  on  mth  a  ahakinR  baud ;      .    .      . 
•IPit^  a  step  that  fears  to  meet 
•nie  pebbles  of  thp  village  street;     . . 
Tyith  a  obeek  that  falieth  iu, 
And  B,  very  peak&d  chin ; 
With  a  forehead  made  of  wi'inkleg 
'  0wed'incrD«9eg,,crBjiks,andcrinkte«, ' ', 
And  a.  voioe  ,80  thin  and  mnmUirtg,    : 
That  bis  glee  miaht  pass  for  gtnimjfng, 
@ee  b>s  eyes  BO  Uear  and  dim,      -     ,  . 
And  his  beard  bo  grey  and  griin ;     . 
SefihielegH,  alLleajiandJank, 
Dwindled  down  to  akin  and  shank. 
Poor  oldGaSer  Grey. islabelied  . 

,  WiJh  the  words  that  tune  my  rhyme : 
Bead  him  over — you'll  discover 

Nought  but  "  Once  upon  a  time." 

I  wandered  to  a  spot  of  earth, 

"Where  Fame  had  crowned  therain-ci-ags; 
Where  ravens  in  their  fitrieking  mirth 

Flapped  their  wings  like  conqaerore'  flag^ 
Waving-o' era  battle-field; 

Where  bat  and  lizard  had  allied, 

"Witfe  mole  and  owlet  by  their  aide. 
And  forced  the  bulwark  foe  to  yield. 
Some  phantaBj  beguiled  my  sight 

With  virions  of  a  gorgeons  stoiy, — 
Of  jftw^edrotil,  of  halls  of  light, 
Ofpnrple  worf,  of  walla  of  might. 
Of  pillared  templea,  thionea  lA  ^Ate, 
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Of  pomp  and  piilaec.  grand  and  grs^ 

Of  peome'a  ahoula,  of  I'eaatine  kinga,  -J 

And  all  Ihe  mjrioil  dazzling  things      r 

That  liauiit  the  i.ilace  of  fai^d  gloijji. 

—I  started,  for  a  frighleneathruBliJ 

Flew  from  a  tuft  of  aedgy  rnali, 


That  swayed  within  the  orid  arch,  i'|,,i' 
And  then  my  tread  diaturhed  the  j-^fjj^ 
Of  a  wild  ratbit  ia  itw  nest-  :■-• 

I  trampled  through  the  dankj.t^iiAk  gfssa. 

To  catch  tho  hind  weed's,  trailing  floivers. 
That  tied  themsBlves  in  taiigled  niMs 

AcroBn  the  craclcing,  turret  towers^ 
'The  topiuoat  battlement  was  lying 

Bcflido  tho  hroalcing  huttress  nU^ ;  , 
And  doltfiiljy  the  wind  was  sighinp 

Through  festive  tonrt  and  priest^  aisle. 
Time's  T°h«  of  green  was  flung  (ihout  ,■ 

The  niaramcith  skeleton  of  striJtigtKi 
And  scattered  hojies  of  granite  sfonea 

Told  of  its  giant  breadth  and  langthi 
I  atood  upon  a  Fcattered  heap 
Of  frayiuMitu  of  lli.;  ivatHi-tnu-er  Koep  ; 

I  wail.lrivd  .-,11,  illl.l  sti-olknl  ILH-'JSS 
The  biiuqud.-liull.  l.iid  down  with  moas  ; 
I  climljcd  aomo  steps  ahut  out  from  da,y, 
Till  dust  and  nettles  choked  my  way ; 
I  saw  a  mushroom  springing  up 

Where  royal  feet  had  led  the  danco ; 
1  saw  the  foxglove's  swinging  cup 

Where  knights  had  hung  tiieir  bannered  Ian 
And,  as  I  gazed,  I  saw  a  hand— 

A  withered  hand — stretch  forth  and  write 
A  short  test  fraught  with  holy  thought ; 

Easy  to  read  by  dullest  light. 
'Twaa  plain  and  terse,  but  sacred  page 

flives  nought  more  simple  and  sublime; 
tt  softened  vouth,  it  solaced  age, 
It  mocked  the  hero  and  the  sage 

In  these  words — "  Once  upon  a  time." 
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Ink  liad  faded,  seals  had  crumbled. 
And  my  heart  felt  sad  and  humbled ; 
For  I  knew  the  thoughts,  the  hopes, 
The  earnest  wish,  the  brilliant  tropes. 
Those  letters  hastened  to  reveal 
Were  symbolled  by  the  ink  and  seal. 

I  opened  one — ^my  pulse  grew  quicker. 
My  eyelid  fell,  my  breath  came  thicker ; 
I  traced  its  lines,  close,  £rm,  and  clear, 
TeUiiig  how  deeply,  fondly  dear, 
The  being  was  for  whose  loved  sake 
That  letter  came,  with  such  a  cake! 
It  gave  report  of  "  Pincher's"  health, 
■  It  told  of  "  Muff's"  increase  of  wealth 
In  five  young  rabbits,  all  milk-white ; 
That  "  Gyp"  and  "  Dobbin"  were  "  aU  right," 
That  Midsummer  would  quickly  come. 
And  then  for  "  holidays  and  home." 
I  gave  a  gasp,  half  sob,  half  sigh, 
Wnile  Memory's  flood- wave  filled  my  eye. 
And  folded  from  my  misty  gaze 
My  mother  and  my  schoolgirl  days, 

I  looked  upon  another  hand. 
Bold,  free,  and  dashing  in  its  form ; 
'And  then  I  saw  the  lee-shore  strand, 
And  heard  the  passion  of  the  storm 
That  tore  the  right  arm  from  its  hold. 
And  fiung  it  nerveless,  still,  and  cold. 
Upon  the  rocks,  no  more  to  send 

Its  tidings  full  of  life  and  joy. 
And  cheer  his  childhood's  playmate-friend 

With  letters  from  the  sailor  boy. 

Another  and  another  scroll 

I  opened— one  by  one  I  read : 
I  gazed,  as  they  who  may  unroll 

A  shroud  to  look  upon  the  dead. 
Love,  with  its  ardent  vows,  was  there ; 

Friendship,  that  promised  to  be  trhe ; 
Words  that,  like  summer  light  arid  airj 

Filled  my  young  world  with  gold  and  blue. 
Where  was  the  lover  ?    Where  the  friend  ? 
The  bond  that  was  to  know  no  end  ? 
Where  was  the  promise  and  the  vow  ? 

Alas,  a  yawning  gulf  of  gloom, 

Bridged  only  by  a  dark,  grey  tomb. 
Had  opened  wide  'twixt  thert  au^  uwow 


THE  SMUGGLER  EINQ. 


A  muffled  soiuid  seemedlireatluiigrcilfady: 

A  mingled  tone  ef  merry  ohime 

And  funeral  linellg,  but  all  the  tells 

Gave  choruM  ol'  the  theme  whioli  telli 

Old  tales  ol'  '•  Once  upon  a  time," 


1 


I     _ . 

^H  In  letters  shadowy  and  dim : 

^^K  And  though  the  yonng,  etrong  roan  may  langli, 

^H  ''JMll'sQSrtly  eerte  is  nell  fot-  him. 

^^Bi  Just  heap  tlie  olay  where  froet  and  eu 

^^B  May  iielp  the  iry-lea.^  to  cllreh  ; 

^^B  '"'  And  all  I've  said,  and  all  I'tp  iope,  ,         .., ,. 

^^B         ,     "  And  all  Vve  lost,  and  all  I've  won,        ^..^f  j,^j 
MpjUnODh'    The  atruagling  race  tliat  I  luive  ni 
^        ,„        Shall  find  full  record  on  the  stone 
"*'  "la  theae  few  *dri3a  of  aolemn  tone. 
Dill  I     "  Once  npon  a,  tima."  .    .  .-■ .   i  .    >    .  .1.  .ludW 


THE.  SMOGKHJBB  !Mirehl  .',"'''•  ??," 

Teiebe's  a  brave,  little  bark,  atealing  out  in  the  dftrt. 

Prom  her  nest  in  the  beetling  l>ay ; 
The  fresh  breeze  meets  her  dingy  sheets. 

And  swiftly  she  darts  away. 
She  never  muwt  run  in  the  eve  of  the  sun. 

But  aloni;  with  the  owl  take  wing ;  1 

She  muat  keep  her  flight  for  the  moouleBS  nigKtJ ' 

For  she  carries  the  Smuggler  King, 

And  monarch  is  lie,  aa  bold  as  can  be. 

Of  a  strong  and  daring  band : 
The  bullet  and  blast  may  go  whistling  past. 

But  he  quails  not— heart  or  hand. 
He  lives  or  dies  with  his  fearful  prize ; 

Like  a  hunted  wolf  he'll  spring. 
With  dagger  and  dirk  to  the  deadliest  work, 

And  fight  like  a  Smuggler  King. 

Back  from  the  -ware  to  bis  home  in  the  cave. 

In  the  sheen  of  the  torches'  glare ; 
Ho  reigns  the  lord  of  a  freebooter's  board ; 

And  never  was  costlier  fare. 
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"  WSEBE  ABU  TlTET  NOW  r  6i 

B^gM  firm  and  true  are  the  hearts  of  hik  crew ; 

He  has  faith  in  the  shouts  that  ring. 
As  they  stave  the  cask,  and  drain  the  fla^k, 

And  drink  to  the  Smuggler  King. 


ij-_. 


"WHERE  ABE  THEY  NOWP" 


The  sun-ra^rs  came  with  floods  of  golden  gladness. 
When  Childhood  dw^t  upon  our  laughing  lips ; 

But  Time  soon  dimmed  the  dancing  beams  wiiw  sadness. 
And  bade  ttd  riitirtoar' through  the  grey  eclipse, 

"  .'"  Where  are  they  now  ?" 

What  scented  leaves  and  luscious  buds  were  flinging 

Their  incense  odours  round  our  early  day ; 
But  Manhood  gazed  while  bloom  and  branch  were  springing, 

And  sighed,  as  one  by  one  they  died  away, 

"  Where  are  they  now  ?" 

What  starry  hopes  illumed  our  dreaming  spirits 
When  Life  and  Love  were  beautiful  and  new ; 

But  Age,  with  aU  the  wisdom  it  inherits,      .       , 
'IBlrfeathes  o'er  thfe  molten  gems  of  morning  4ew, 

"Where  are  they  nov?" 

Oh,  pensive  words  !  how  many  a  blissful  treasure 

Ye  serve  to  point  to,  as  a  long-lost  thing ! 
How  many  a  voice  that  pours  the  richest  measurd ; 

Most  learn  thy  plaintive  notes,  and  faintly  sing, 

**  Where  are  they  now  ?" 


THE  RAisnra  of  the  maypole.  , 

My  own  land !  My  own  land  I  where  Freedom  finds  her  tlm)ne-land , 

Fair  thou  art,  and  rare  thou  art,  to  every  true-born  son. 
Though  no  gold  ore  veins  thee,  though  no  grape-juice  stains  thee. 
We've  harvest  fields,  and  quartered  shields,  well  kept  and  nobly  wai 
And  we  have  pleasant  tal^s  to  tell. 
And  spots  in  many  a  native  dell. 
Which  we  may  prize  and  love  as  well 
As  Troubadour  his  story. 


TBI:  itAJsma  of  tbe  maypols. 
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The  lilting  troll  and  roandelay 
Will  never,  never  pasa  away, 
"Ihat  wdcDined  JR.tho  hersiii  daj . 

Of  Sujnmer'H,  rosy  glory. 
And  goodly  sight  of  mirth  and  might, 
In  blood  that  gained  na  Creagy'e  fight, 
[  Was  bearta  and  eyes,  o^  iv&rm  ajid  bright 
Abont  the  high,  and  guy  pole ; 
".TThenflQitrer-bedight, 'midleatfeBandliffht,     , 
■  Shouta  echoed— -4s  it  reared,  npright — 
Of— "Hiirrali  for  merry  England,  and  the  msing  t 
Maypole  1" 
.  When  tfie  good,  old  times  had  carol  rhymes, 
Witt.ttioma  games  and  village  chimes; 
Wbsn  clown  and  jiriest  shared  cup  and  feast. 
And  ilie  greatest  jostled  with  the  least, 
At  the  "raising  of  the  Maypole." 

My  brave  land  !  my  brave  land  !  ob  !  may'et  Uiou  be  my  grails' 
For  finn  and  fond  will  be  tho  bond  that  ties  my  breast  to  the 
When  Snmmer'sbeams  are  glowing,  when  Autumn's  gusts  .are  b 
Wben  Winter's  clond*  am  snowing,  thon  act  still  right  dear  1 
,.,      .         But  yet  methiliks  t  love  thee  best 
"'"'(MH  1       WhoH  "bees  a»  norsed  on  w}i(rta'*hOni  breast*  ..    ,=  ,; 
.JMSTJ  <-'Whgtl"gwhlg-ft^jcmii"iitf'  WHButFaiid-Meafr^ifta^ 
'   And  Mirth  and  Hope  come  dancing  I  ■  ■    j   ■ 

Wben  mnsic  from  tbe  leathered  throng, 
Breaks  forth  in  merry  marriiigc-aong. 
And  mountain  RtroamleU  dasli  iilong. 

Like  molten  diamonds  glancing ! 
Oh !  pleasant  'tis  to  scan  the  page. 
Rich  with  the  theme  of  bygone  age ; 
When  motley  fool  and  learned  sage 
Brought  garlands  forthe  gay  pole ; 
When  laugh  and  shout  came  ringing  ont. 
From  courtly  knight  and  peasant  lout, 
In,  "  Hurrah  for  merry  England,  and  the  raising  of  th 

Maypole !" 
When  the  good,  old  times  bad  carol  rhymes. 
With  moms  games  and  village  chimes ; 
When  clown  and  priest  shared  cup  and  feast. 
And  the  greatest  jostled  with  the  least, 
At  the  "  raising  of  the  Maypole  !" 


»  -'*.l 


I  LEAVE  THEE  FOE  AWHILE. 

I  LEAVE  thee  for  awHle,  my  love,  I  leave  tliee  with  a  sigh ; 

The  fountain  spnng  within  my  soul  is  playing  in  mine  eye ; 

I  do  not  blush  to  own  the  tear, — ^let,  let  it  touch  my  cheek, 

And  what  my  lip  has  failed  to  tell,  that  drop  percliance  may  speak. 

Mayoumeen !  when  again  I  seek  my  green  isle  in  the  1^est, 

Ohi  -prbmise  thou  wilt  share  my  lot,  and  set  this  heart  at  rest. 

I  leave  thee  for  awhile,  my  love ;  but  every  hour  will  be 

Uncheered  and  lonely  till  the  one  that  brings  me  back  to  thee. 

1  go  to  make  my  riches  more ;  but  where  is  man  to  fiud 

A  vein  of  gold  so  rich  and  pure  as  that  I  leave  behind  P 

Mavoumeen !  though  my  home  mi^ht  be  the  fairest  earth  possessed. 

Till  thou  wouldst  share  and  make  it  warm,  this  heart  woiud  know  n 

Tesft.  ■..«.'/ 

*  \  ■  •  ■     •  ■    •  /  i  # 

•Cleave  thee  for  awhile,  my  love;  my  cheek  is  cold  and  whii^^j'.      ^^  ^ , 
Bttt  ah,  I  see'  a  promise  stand  within  thy  glanpe  of  light ;  /y         j-] 
When  next  I  seek  old,  Erin's  shore,  thy  step  will  bdess  it  too. 
And  then  the  grass  will  seem  more  green,  the!  ^7  '^^  I^^ve  more  blue 
Mavoumeen  I  nrst  and  dearest  loved,  there's  sunshine  in^my  breast, 
For  thou  wilt  share  my  fdture  lot,  and  set  this  heart  ai  rest. 


A  DOaGEEL  DITTY. 

The  Feeling  and  Fancy  will  often  indulge 

In  very  odd  whims  of  selection, 
.When  giving  the  title  that  serves  to  divulge 
The  dumb  pet  of  our  household  affection. 

And  my  one  grain  of  sense  was  oft  deemed  to  be  lost 

In  a  bushel  of  chaff  from  Bedlam ; 
When  the  creature  came  nigh  that  I  used  to  accost 

With  the  greeting  of^  "  deardleum  Kedlum." 

But,  somehow,  it  never  came  into  my  head 
To  say  "  Kenneth". — ^the  name  he  was  christened — 

He  was  always  styled  "  Kenny,"  or  "  Keddle,"  or  "  Ked/' 
And  he  seemed  to  love  each,  while  ha  \\&^tssA^. — 


s  A  dooqsSl  bitty. 

One  oftlled  luin  "  Kentucky,"  another  "  Kenmnir;" 

So  others  had  vome  touch  0/ Bedlam; 
But  the  fondest  of  all  that  kind  voices  let  fall, 

Waa  liquid  Mi4  mnaical  "  Kedluni-"  ,   .,  |f^.  ,     ; 

When  the  diimer  roaat-beef,  or  the  brealfkHt  ^kdxos. 
My  viaitflrsfreelv  were  sharing;    '',       ' 

With  Ills  nose  on  tho  table,  this  ^est  mi^t  bo  seen. 
Moat  pensivaljr,  patiently  Htanng. 

,  No  vulgar  entreaty,  no  'whipipering  cry, 

His  wants  or  hia  wiahea  were  uta^ing ; 

Bnt  a  soft  importunity  dwelt  in  hia  eye, 

Saying,.  V.deudleam  Kedlum  k  waituig."  .        1 

No  coaijjigi  could  win  him  to  follow  the  trajok ,  , , 

Of  the  known  ocea  who  pettei  and  fed  liini ; 
He'd  stand,  while  tliey  briCed  him,  with  glance  that  looked  back 

And  resist  ^th  al)  might  if  they  led  him,. 

If  I  walked  in  the  daylight,  with  restless  despair  j  .— 

Old  "Kedlum"  was  ever  heeidenie;    ,     ,,    ^^."  ^^ 

If  I  satin  the  night-^lo6m,"6M  "  KecUum."  wag  there,  '^^^ 

Asif  watchf^li^]ll,elw^d])stide.me.,     _       ,;  ^^H 

Mffifhap,  BMHtf'StiWffge'WaVing-frf  1SyMptfti^T!li|ain 

Held  our  spirits  and  linked  them  together ; 
Though  tho  woman  was  born  to  hunt  thoughts  in  tha  brain, 

Anil  the  hound  to  chase  deer  in  the  boiiither. 

The  forms  of  the  Past  that  filled  hoiinie  Broom  Ilili, 

"Will  oft  on  tho  I'reaent  bo  stealing ; 
The  sound  of  the  "  Tumbling  Bay"  folloivs  mc  still ; 

And  tjuaiiit  'f  eddington  church  bells  are  pealing 

I  see  the  gay  woodbine  aronnd  the  dark  pine. 

Like  a  happy  child  nursed  by  aad  mother ; 
I  see  the  clematis  and  hop-blossoms  twine. 

Tying  tme-lovcr's  knots  with  each  other. 

I  see  the  sweet  limes,  and  the  green,  sloping  mound. 

And  the  rosea,  'mid  bay-leaves,  reposing ; 
And  the  picture  is  perfect  when  Kedlum  is  found 

In  the  shade  of  acacia-trees — dozing. 


I  have  left  him— atill  dozing— still  taking  liir;  rest. 

With  the  spring  flowers  over  him  peeping  ; 
And  the  stranger  may  tteai  on  his  fresh,  mossy  bed, 
But  old  Kedlnm  wont  rouse  i^ova^iv.?,  Ae'ii;m.\x. 


■'     .   .      ,  ■    .    t.      .  '  '    Vi         r''l         ■     '■       i;'^  .5 

'  "HYMN.-     •  '^ ':,."■        ^.:- 

Let  all  be  ready, — ^Watch  and  Pray, 
. ,  .  For  none  can  tell  the  hgnr  ,,  ,  ,  .  .  .7 

When  God  may  call  BUa  own  away,- 

And  use  His  sovereign  power.         ...  .  ., 

Let  Childhood  liffc  its  hands  to  heaven, 

And  sing  its  Maker's  praise ;  / 

Let  Youth  remember.  Life  was  given  ... 
To  walk  in  Wisdom's  ways.      ..     ,    ,  >i 

Let  Manhood  think  that  dieath  majr  Cfoine  ' 

When  least  it  seemeth  nigh ; 
And,  though  content  with  this  bright'  hbine, 

Yet  be  prepared  to  die.  ,    .    i  . 

Let  Pilgrims  bend  with  fervent  zeal/  ' "' 
Whose  race  is  well-nigh  run  ;     . .       ; 

And  ask  their  Father,  while  they  kneel, 
To  bless  their  setting  sun. 

Let  all  be  ready — ^Watch  and  Pray—- '  * 
Trust  not  health,  strength,  nor  gold; 
For  none  can  tell  us  what  a  da 


/ 


Brings  forth  for  young  or 


aay 
ol<L 


CHBISTMA^.  ■■'■■ 

'TwAS  the  eve-tide  of  Christmas,  and  Christmas  pnt  oil 
The  most  old-fashioned- garments  that  Christmas  could  do 
There  was  snow  in  the  valley,  and  snow  on  the  hiQ, 
There  was  snow  on  the  roof-top,  and  snow  on  Hiihii^  sil\ ; 
The  voice  of  the  swift-running  brooklet  was  stilt . 
The  frost-kevs  had  locked  up  the  wheels  of  the  mfll. 
And  the  birds  were  so  tame  that  the  wildest  ones  came 
To  peep  in  at  the- casement  with-  crumb-seeking  bill. 
All  was  white  on  the  earth — all  was  blue  in  the  sky, 
The  north- wind  was  muffled  too  closely  to  sigh, ,  . 
The  ice-pearls  glanced  back  to  the  sun's  ruddy  eye. 
And  the  rook  thought  it  better  to  roost  than  to  fly. 
King  Christmas  strode  on  in  his  slippers  of  gla^, 
With  a  grasp  and  a  word  for  each  one  that  might  pass ; 
His  blessing  was  kind,  though  his  greeting  was  bold« 
And  his  plain  carol-ditty  he  lustily  trolled  i  •'■ 


"  Eoom  fur  me,  room  for  me. 

High  or  low  born  thoagh  you  he. 

I'm  very  cold.  heJ  very  old. 

Bat  very  strong,  as  ye  may  soe.         ,     , 

Yoncler  stand  Uie  tnneU  tall, 

With  lolly  io  the  banquet-haJl, 

Dainty  t'aro  ia  smoking  there. 

While  the  mintdrel  eeboee  fall. 

Town  and  haialet-i  foul  or  fair; 

Christiuaa  looks  in  everywhere. 

"  Hark  I  the  flualied  and  ehonting  lip 
Laughs  to  HM  tliared  wiuedrip; 
Warm  luuida  fill  np  th.e  wassail  uop, 
And  busy  fiiigiirijtosBtlie  flip.  i 

Here,  the  hovil  roof  is  low, 
And  the  caaemont  let*  in  bnow, 
£nt  the  green  and  rad,  are  seen 
Hanging  in  the  wood-fire  glow. 
'Mid  poor  and  many — great  and  rare, 
Chiiatmaa  looks  in  everjvihwe,  •   • 

"  See  jon  circle— gaily  jjrond— 

Wait  more  frieuda  to  jom  (.he  crowd ; 

More  friends  atilt  comO'  -  and  list  the  bom — 

In  my  name's  wi-luorae — lilithe  and  loud. 

Further  on,  a  woman's  sigU 

Breathea  through  salt  of  wce|)ing  eye, 

Since  I  came  Ia»t  a  cloud  has  past. 

And  slke  has  seen  the  dearest  die. 

'Mid  Mirth  and  Mourning,  Pomp  and  Prayer, 

ChriBtma.?  looks  in  everywhere. 

"  Sacred  ceilinga,  dark  and  grey. 

Bear  the  miHtletoc  and  bay ; 

And  anthem  hymn,  through  cloister  dim, 

Peala  along  the  close  highway. 

Farmer' ii  hoys  fetch  in  Yule  logs. 

To  pile  upon  the  chimney  dogs ; 

Ana  langh  to  Und  I'm  j  ust  bclund. 

To  trip  them  np  with  icy  clogs. 

Churcli  and  liomesteod^here  and  there — 

Christmas  looks  in  everywhere. 

"  I  mix  the  cake,  and  broach  the  beer, 
I  tell  long  tales  of  fun  and  fear, 
I  brii^  choice  tlaska,  ajid  tap  huge  casks ; 
And  load  'Can  Vami  \V\'i.'b.  xw«\  "iVswc . 


ODD  LINES  FOB  ""ODD  FELLOWS:*  "^Hd 

I  call  back  wanderers  to  the  hearth,       -_. 
Where  Home''B  uridving  love  had  birth.  " 
I  fling  a  gleam  of  Memory's  beam. 
On  those  far  off— *mid  Death  and  Dearth — 
By  night-watch  flame,  and  flre-side  glare, 
Chrisfinas  looks  in  everywhere. 

"  Boast  the  ox,  and  drain  the  butt ; 
Let  no  human  heart  be  shut ; 
Let  *  Goodwill'  be  reigning  fftill, 
And  the  Castle  help  the  Hut. 
Eoom  for  me !  room  for  me  I 
High  or  low  born  though  ye  be. 
On  new-born  cry,  and  dying  prayer 
Christmas  looks  in  every  where.** 


ODD  LINES  FOE  "ODD  FELLOWS." 

(WBITTEN  EXPRESSLY  K>B  THE  INDEPEKPENX  QB2)£B.  OF 

ODD  KSLLOWS.) 

TflEY  tell  ns  a  story— perhaps  you  all  know  it — ' 
Of  a  Father,  three  sons,  and  a  bundle  of  sticks; 

But  it  carries  a  moral  of  use  to  the  x>oet, 
And  still  of  more  use  to  Toms,  Harrys,  and  Dicks. 

With  your  leav^,  1*11  relate  it — An  old  man  had  weathered 
The  last  gale  of  Life,  and  he  wished  to  bequeath 

His  most  precious  advice  to  his  sons,  who  had  gathered 
To  hear  what  a  Father's  last  whisper  would  oreathe. 

**  See  that  fa^ot  of  sticks,"  said  the  sire,  "  in  yon  comer. 
With  a  witne  twined  about  it  to  keep  it  together ; 

Now,  each  of  you  take  it,  and  see  who  can  break  it. 
But  mind  that  not  one  of  you  take  off  the  tether." 

The  boys,  in  their  turn,  tried  their  hardest  and  strongest. 
But  no,  not  a  twig  of  the  fagot  would  crack ; 

And  at  last,  when  the  stoutest  had  bent  it  the  longest, 
They  gave  up  the  trial,  and  carried  it  back. 

"  Stay,  stay,'*  cried  the  Father,  "now  take  off  the  binding, 
And  see  if  your  might  be  expended  in  vain ;" 

Thev  tried,  and  the  Father  spoke  louder  on  finding 
The  sticks,  one  by  one,  were  aU  broken  i\:Ll^^kct, 


jw  raraembar,  my  boys,  lie  this  leseon  implantoa*  sn 
n  each  of  year  heart*  whea  IVc  paaaedfrooi  <roKr'0Jgliti^ 

i  firm,  Moral  Dnity  chiefly  ia  -wanted  ' 

To  bring  Human  Peace,  and  praaerre  Hiunnn  Blgbt." 

ow  methinlcs  tliis  old  story  bag  OaspeMike  laea&ing, 
That  we  in  ''  Od(lfel!owa!ii]>"  hoDEEtly  Bpeak ; 
'or  with  Unity's  band  yi6  may  Inuffb  at  tlie  iiand 
That  nould  break  ua  in  bits,  ss  t^  single  and  weak. 

Tia  a  great,  'tis  a  good,  'tia  a  glonons  thing,  >  .,  q 
When  sweet  Charity-,  Heaven's  primo  minista;,  qpi^ffn 

And  with  eloquent  voioe  and  aoft,  cberishiog-  wisg^  r^ 
Takes  that  Wldam,  Old  Poverty,  out  of  onr  feoq^  ,  q 

But  a  greaier  and  better  ifi  proud  IndejMndeuc^ . ,  :i;.:-\ii 
That  &akn  not  for  broad,  nitb  the  chance  of  a  atq^fi^,  .\ 

That  can  langh  at  the  hag,  and  defy  lier  to  lag 
Near  the  door  that  it  locks  with  a  key  of  its  awi.  ^tifP 

Self-Hetp  is  the  secret  that  makes  man  and  Wint)^]  ^-^    ' 
Most  worthy  of  Heaven,  most  noble  on  earth ;  .    ,[| 

And  wonld  that  this  truest  of  pride  were  man  vomin^^ 
And  rank  wore  bestowed  bj  onr  I^e;  not  our  bif^. 

Tor  the  thinkers  and  workers  who  reaaon  aright, ,      -.  ' 
.3  children  of  God  would  be  sister  anit  l^rpt]^^^ 


Are  able  to  stretch  ont  a  chain  of  rare  jxiwor, 
Hands  "  united"  can  root  up  Necessity's  nettle. 
And  plant  in  its  place.  Comfort's  odorous  llower. 

With  your  wills,  with  your  brains,  then,  up,  np  and  be  stirring! 

For  rememlter  each  sister,  remember  each  brother. 
That  the  Christian's  great  motto — the  blest  and  unerring — 

Is  "  We  help  ourselves  moat  when  we  help  one  another." 


A  GAY  DECEIVEE  IS  HE. 

Gallant  and  tall,  and  a  soldier  withal, 

Sir  Harry  goes  courting  the  fair; 
He  has  bnrmsWd  \iia  cwrls,  and  his  white  hand  twirls 

Through  the  tresses  -NVCn  teiifet  "iMt, 


P3Am.  ««r. 


...  ■■/■  >» 


He  is  whi8|)ewng^l6w,  but  don't  let  your  Kearto-go: 

■ : .  -Maidens,  just  watch,  and  yon'll  see, 

That  Sir  Harry  dan  smile,  and  mean  nothing  tlie  whik, 

For  a  gay  deceiver  is  he.  - 
Scout  him  and  flout  him  with  pride  and  scorn, 
For  he'll  sue  you,  and  woo  yon,  and  lea^e  you  forlorn.    •'* 

He  holds  np  his  headj  and  tells  of  the  dead* 

And  the  wounded  his  Beauty  has  left;  '  ■ 

Lightly  he'll  boast  of  the  love-smitten  host 

By  his  charms  of  their  peace  befrefb. 
Ohr  heave  not  a  sigh  at  the  blink  of  his  eye,  ' ' 

Though  melting  its  beam  may  be ;  •  • 

He  seeks  to  entrance  your  souls  with  a  glance, 

But  a  gay  deceiver  is  he. 
Scout  him  and  flout  him — he  worships  a  stone—       .  ''^ 
For  the  image  he  dotes  on  is  only  his  own.  ■  '  • 

This  gallant  and  gay  Sir  Harry,  they  say, 

Has  reckoned  his  worth  in  gold ; 
Sir  Hatrry  is  not  to  be  given  away, 

He  is  only  a  thing  to  be  sold. 
MaMens,  don't  fret,  though  his  whiskers  of  jet 

Right  daintily  trimmed  may  be ; 
Oh !  give  him  no  part  of  a  woman's  warm  heart. 

For  a  gay  deceiver  is  he. 
Scoiit  him  and  flout  him  with. pride  arid  scorn, 
And  leave  him  and  his  Beauty  to  live  forlorn. 


■i' 


'    I 


:j 


I .' 


PEACE. 

Phage  !  Peace  I  the  Olive- Wred.th  is  t^yinedy 

The  war-horse  takes  his  rest; 
1 '   '  The  eom  sheaves  rtistle  in  the  "wind. 

The  turtle  builds  her  nest. 
The  fawn  is  sporting  on  the  hills ; 

The  orchards  yield  their  stores ; 
We've  roses  on  the  cottage  sills. 

And  laughter  at  the  doors. 
Ah!  Peajcel  how  beautiful  thou  art, 

To  all  but  savage  kind ; 
Shout,  shout  with  glee— the  land  is  free  J 

T?he  Olive-Wreath  is  twined,    !      . 


rar.rfi»  iLNomBideu  dreams  of  fearfnlwoonds 
'^'"*  '"      Upon  her  Boldiei-loTe ; 

.^^,V   .Wooiiauer  waves— BOtrampelHottlldS, 

,'    '  ■    To  scare  the  Cooing  dove.  -    .!>■  vijii'I 

*nievallej-aring-mthiiote^Df mirth;    --n-'i-    -.-'b  Mwfl 

The  happy  Bwaina  are  bleat ;  -  •!  'j^I 

There's  Plenty  on  the  teeming  earth, 

And  Joy  in  e^ery  l>reast.  '         'T 

Ah.  Peaiie  !  hffw  lieautiful  ihou  Krf, ' 

Td  all  but  savage  kind ;       ' 
SJiont!  shant  with  gtee — the  land  ia  frge ; 
,,  '        ,  The.OliM-'Wwatti is twja  -r^. 

[l-li  i-.ij.     In,;.!  1  <,ii.r,,  ,,-|,    .■,.,,1.,,    ,  ^TT^l 

lilUrlJ.n   •IIlT^.^t^«  vni  :I«WT!-Ti  ,  „  ,^f 

,  ■• '■    '-"""     "^   ■■ ^''I'   ■  ■    I'-'l' 

'    IJltTBS  APPENDED  TO  A  "BtmCH  OF  DBIED 

,'.,U  I-  .  GKASSES. 

Bat,  were  ye  among  the  first,  mighty  deaagning, 
.  That  bnut  up  Creation  in  atoms  and  masses  ? 
Or  wero  ye  enr(41ed  in  the  perfect  combining 

T^t,.afl«r-ti>e '!firentiGe.hi»|iy"  feshioued  tfee  "la^ae^*" 
Bb  either,  he  neitber.rTyet  aoiwit  -ft^m  flftrtt  ^prjn^i^t^^£i 

In  exqviiaita  finish,  thy  beauty  snrpasijeH;  '        ^"!i 

And  Man  will  do  well,  in  his  span  of  earth-elingingi  "  ^?™i 

If  his  Life  is  like  what  'tia  compared  to — the  Gtraaaea; '  "* 


CHARITY. 

They  who,  bearing  lieavy  burdens  ovei-  Lift's  most  hilly  road, 
Strive  to  cheer  a  weaker  brother,  bowed  beacath  another  load ; 
Who,  with  young  ones  round  about  them,  where  full  Plenty  m 

smiled, 
Yet  can  stretch  their  heart  and  table  to  lot  in  an  orphan  ebild; 
They  who,  half-fed,  feed  the  breadless,  in  the  travail  of  distress ; 
They  who,  taking  from  a  little,  give  to  those  who  have  still  leas ; 
They,  wlio  needy,  yet  can  pity  when  they  look  on  greater  need ; 
These  arc  Charity  h  disciples— these  are  Mercy's  suns  indeed. 

They  who  will  not  join  the  onslaught  made  upon  a  Hoble  name. 
When  sharp  words,  like  coward's  arrows,  may  be  launched  with  wrat 

They  who  will  not  crnsh  a-jevid'On^V-^tiilAanee  may  bear  a  speck; 
They  who  will  not  help  to  W^ei:i.a'W>'ne?,*-K.'A'<^*>-t'i-«-^TO'£  neck; 


TEE  PIPES' 8  tAVQETEE.  Jjj 

They  who,  having  breathed  in  anger,  scarcely  let  the'  breath  exhale. 
Ere  returning  kindness  atirreth^like  a  rosebud  in  a  gale ; 
They  whose  piety  condemns  not  Brahmin  fasts  nor  Jewish  feasts ; 
These  are  spirits,  blessed  and  blessing — ^these  are  Charity's  Hig 
Priests ! 

They  who  firmly  raise  their  voices,  they  who  warmly  give  their  though 
In  tne  cause  of  fellow-beings,  lowly,  friendless,  and  untaught ; 
They  who  boldly  pour  out  Knowledge  as  the  only  ray  to  light 
Creatures  from  their  maze  of  darkness  into  open  patns  of  Eight ; 
They  who  seek  to  build  up  presses,  and  destroy  thegibbet-rope ; 
These  are  God*s  own,  earnest  servants,  spreadmg  Charity  and  Hope ! 

They  whose  lips,  with  gentle  instinct,  ever  watchfully  restrain 

Bandom  jest  or  keen  aflusion  that  may  give  another  pain ; 

They  who  yield  their  own,  fond  wishes,  even  for  a  stranger's  sake, 

Weil  content,  by  self-resigning,  others'  happiness  to  make ; 

They  whose  conscience  bids  them  scruple  o'er  some  deed  they  fai 

would  do. 
Asking  if  the  work  of  Pleasure  be  a  work  of  Duty  too ; 
They  who  in  broad,  honest  dealing  do  as  they  would  be  done  by ; 
These  are  Charity's  soft  ring-doves,  soaring  nearest  to  the  Sky ! 
They  who  bravely  scorn  to  S)rture  aught  that  has  not  pow^r  to  turn; 
They  who  look  upon  the  mute  things— seeing  much  to  love  arid  learn 
They  who  think  that  holy  Mercy  is  for  all  that  live  and  feel ; 
These  shall  grace  the  angel's  record,  stamped  with  the  Almighty  seal 

Charity !  first-born  of  Heaven  !  let  thy  truest  worth  be  told — 
Worth  that  is  not  shown  in  atoms  fiung  from  mountain-piles  of  gold. 
Pomp  and  Biches  will  not  miss  it,  though  they  give  a  tithe  away ; 
They  will  have  enough  to-morrow,  though  they  feed  a  host  to-day. 
*Tis  the    poor   man's   mite — unnoted;   'tis  small  heart-coins,  ne'e 

summed  up ; 
'Tis  the  constant  balm  that  Kindness  sheds  into  the  social  cup ; 
"Rs  the  lip  that  will  not  utter  bitter  words  to  bliffht  and  sear ; 
*Tis  the  eye  that  loses  lustre  when  it  sees  anothers  tear;  •} 

'Tis  the  hand  of  Need  that  giveth  when  it  findeth  greater  need ; 
These  are  Charity's  tetje  workings — blest  and  bountiful  indeed !         : 


THE  PIPEE'S  DAUGHTEE. 


'*  Gang  awa,"  was  Donald's  ciy, 
"  Let's  hae  nae  mair  parley," 

As  the  Piper,  standing  by. 
Struck  up  **"RTLga  <y  "B^A's^r 


>  IJ'  'Donald  wea  a  neoltli)'  lad,         '    "J  >bi4l 

<r  <■  But  muaio  was  not  in  him  ;  -   ^liV     * 

■  Bagpipea  aliraya  drova  iiim  madv--J  't  '■! 

.  iTnePipHfcoaldnot  win  him.       -'i 

^^.  ^p-t,  alack !  one  suniwer  day 
,i,,|i|Be  oroaaedLocliLoven'siTatari 
il-*in(A^^^"'^'-.''lW*'''^  way,.  i 

The  Fipor  aud  lux  daughtar. 

'  ^. Jpouald  IddIiwI,  a.nd  Donald  sair 

■Jij    Bonuie,  grey  ayps  glancing,  !,  ^ 

Aji'd  hiS'  heari,  it^as  heating  tuna 
.    , ;  .i^VJiile  tbba^  eyes  weru  dancing. 

Donald  gazed,  with  soul  amazed. 

While  he  stood  before  "em ; 
And  never  stirred,  although  he  heard 

Itat  horrid  "  Tullothgoriim." 

■'  Wife'oia'manplS-yea,  ^tOoiiftlii'Aaf^ 
Each  moment  aeeming  shorter  j 
ilXhe  Piper's  drone  had  uhangeditatoae 
Seaide  the  Pipe's  daugktcr. . . 

Ala(!k!   alas!  it  came  to  pa  be 

Wiuiii;  D.jiiiilil  rm-.d,.>l  Ludi  LeVBa  , 

Aa  oi'ton,  and  as  wifhngly, 
As  though  it  lod  to  Heaven 

A  wondvoiiB  chiinge  came  o'er  his  niiad, 
He  thought  the"  hagpipes  jdeasant; 

But  then,  the  Piper  he  was  blind. 
And  those  grey  eyes  wei-e  present. 

Young  Donald  loved  the  old  man's  child. 
With  golden  ring  he  sought  her ; 

And  took  the  pipes  and  Piper  hoiac. 
As  well  aa  Piper's  dau^jhter. 


THE  BANNEE  OF  UNION. 

Bkins  the  Haip  of  the  West,  and  the  Pipes  of  the  Norl 
When  oav  Tvumpct  note  calls  to  the  tield; 

Let  the  men  ot  o\4  SctAXa,  TO\iS'™i  come  forth. 
And  our  Eoeawn  ftii'ili  a^ft  -^^ao  "^"oa"^  V^^i^ 


80NQ  Off  TEE  ¥IMj^QEOmm€H  BELL.         ^S 

Side  by  side  in  the  battle>  like  grahite  "We'll  stand, 
With  a  will  and  a  might  ncme'  shall  sever ; 

For  GloiT  or  Death,  we  will  twine  in  otie  wreath 
Eose,  Sliaknrock,  andi  Thistle  for  ever. 

Onr  Banner  of  Uriioti  shall  float' in  thfe-wind 

Over  hearts  that  have  never  yet  qnaijed ; 
The  sword  shall  be  drawn,  and  that  Banner  be  borne, 

By  hands  that  have  never  yet  failed. 
Sons  of  the  heather .!  your  fame  in  the  fight 

Is  as  old  as  your  glens  and  your  vpfleys, 
Men  of  Hibeniia !  let  Right  ask  for  Might ; 

And  where  is  the  spirit  but  rallies.  . 

Side  by  side  in  the  battle,  &c. 


■  / 


SONa  OF  THE  yi];4LAGB.  CHUROH  BELL. 

Up  with  the  tooks  where  none  can  reach, 

A  goodly  Priest  am  I ; 
And  the  world  may  hear  my  loud  voioe  preach. 

As  the  busy  winds  go  by. 
Over  the  bride  with  her  orahge^fliowerfl. 

Over  the  dead  man's  form, 
Now  I  make  merry  the  bridal  hours, 

Then  I  arouse  the  worm. 
Ding,  dong !  I  ring  or  I  toll 
For  the. young  child's  life  or  the  old  man's  soul. 

Up  where  nothing  but  moss  can  grow, 
.       And  the  arms  of  th^  ivy  trail, 
I  chimef  with  the  motirner's  sob  below. 

And  the  new-bom  inf^nf  s  ;wail. 
The  banner  has  waved  o'er  my  belfry  home. 

While  I've  pealed  with  a  nation's  pride. 
But  e'er  that  day  had  passed  away, 

I  proclaimed  that  a  king  had  died. 
Ding,  dong  1  I  ring  or  I  toll 
For  the  young  child's  life,  or  the  bld'inan's  soul. 

Up  with  the  rooks  where  none  can  reach,      '' 

A  goodly  PrileKt  atn  I ; 
And  the  worid  niay  hear  my  loud  voice  pteaeh. 

As  the  bnnsy  wind»  goby .   ' 


3  yflJ^XOyHB^  TO.EER-.DSAJP  AMD  DJmSiCa 

Oh  !  many  sliall  wake  luid  mauy  ahail  flleepitilcB  I  \ 
'Neath  the  %'ariQd  talea  I  tell,     ■  ,i..ivr       1 

And  many  a  one  shall  Hanne  and  weep  ■  1 1,  i  J  t-'C  J 
To  thetuueoftho.01d.Chiirch.BelI..    , 

Ding,  dong !  I  ring  or  I  toU  _ 

For  tha  young  <^uld'a  liie  or  the  'Old  tnaa'it  M^''  I 

I  ,   ^^.,^.  . i-JlT      I 

THE  MOTHES  TO  HER  DEAF  AND  DUld'Cfap^S 

T[iou  art  not  beautiful,  my  Toiceless  child, — 

Thou  canst  iiut  fill  thy  mother's  breast  with  pride'i 

Thou  dost  uot  heed  the  words  that  have  faeguitei  ' 
My  other,  noisy,  young  ones  to  n^  side.  ■'  '"' 

Thou  canBt  not  chatter  niusie  in  my  wftyi        ,  _ , , 
Nor  call  me  by  a  sweet  and  holy  name ; 

Thou  doBt  not  ask  tliy  hdHtera  if  they'll  play. 
Nor  flcold  thy  brothers  with  a  sportive  blajna. 

But  thoD  art  preciooa  in.  myi  houeeiMld  lore;    -  -  - 
Thy  form  is  closert  watched,  my  poor,  dumb  boy : 

I  stroke  thy  fnir  hair,  and  I  hang  above 
Thy  quiet  features  with  a  Bolemn  joy. 

I  hear  thy  father  praise  the  quick  rephea 

Of  his  bright,  eldest  one,— I  often  see 
His  face  light  up,  when  his  two  girls  surprise 

The  twilight  circle  with  their  saucy  glee : 

He  tella  them  long  and  wonder-waking  themes 
Of  Siiidbad,  Crusoe,  and  the  Fairy  Queen ; 

He  leads  their  games,  ho  joins  their  laughing  scieams. 
With  many  a  fond  and  glad  embrace  between. 

But  there's  a  something  deeper  in  his  smile 
When  liie  poor,  duH  one  leans  upon  liis  knee, 

And  something  gentler  fills  liis  heart  tha  while 
His  fingcre  make  a  pajwr  boat  for  thee. 

The  other  young,  gay  spirits  talk  and  shout. 

And  dance  around  with  steps  like  mountain  herda; 

Or,  pressed  %  cVvfltUsV.  ^e?,  IWj  "Mail  and  pout. 
And  pour  their  Qiis«ia\\^o^»v^>ii^-a'j,-««M:fe„ 


] 


I  seldom  gee  thy  grey  eye  give  a  tear 

When  their  red  cheeks  snine  through  the  pearly  gem ; 
Yet  I  believe,  my  child,  that  fchou  canst  hear 

The  secret,  deep,  soTXl-whispeff,  lost  to  them. 

Wh^  they  sarroundme  with  engrossing  clutch,  '■ 

And  some  loud  tale  of  anger  or  alarm, 
I  turn  not  as  I  do  to  thy  soit  touch. 

That  falls  like  ringdove**  wing  upon  my  arm. 

My  silent  boy !  I  hold  thee  to  my  breast, 
.    .    Just  as  I  did  when  thou  weut  newjyibdni; ;    •  ■  ■'   ■■>•.''  ' 
It  may  be  sinful,  but  1  love  thee  best, 
And  kiss  thy  lips  the  longest,  night  and  morn. 

I  iiBver  listen  to  the  coming  feet 

That  chance  to  slip  and  stumble  in  the  hall,      , ' 
But  my  heart  leaps  with  quick  and  sudden  beat^ 

Lest  thou,  my  speechless,  be  the  one  to  fall. 

I  never  gaze  into  a  story-book, 

And  hear  the  joyous  num  thy  brothers  make. 
But  leaf  by  leaf  X  turn  with  hopeful  look. 

And  wisn  it  held  some  pictures,  for  thy  sake. 

I  never  stand  among  ye'  to  divide 

The  birthday  apples,  or  select  the  toy  ^ 
But  I  assign  the  fruit  with  rosiest  side. 

And  daintiest  plaything,  to  my  wordless  boy. 

Oh !  thou  art  dear  to  me  beyond  all  others ; 

And  when  I  breathe  my  trust  and  bend  my  knee* 
For  blessings  on  thy  sisters  and  thy  brothers,        -  '  ^ 

Grod  seems  the  nighest  when  I  pray  for  thee;    . 

I  would  not  they  should  know  it ;  but  if  Fate  . ,  < 

Did  its  worst  work,,  and  snatched  away  my  young ; 
I  feel  my  soul  would  bear  a  deadlier  weight 
•  '  To  miss  thy  silent  gaze,  than  their  fond  tongue. 

Oh !  thou  art  very  beautiful  to  me. 
My  own,  dumb  boy !  my  gentle,  voiceless  one ! 

And  while  it  throbe,  thy  mother's  heart  will  be 
Thy  best  and  first  inteirpretdri  my  Scaa  I 


.111 


BTANZAS  TO  MY  STABVTNG  KIN  IN"  THE  NORTH.* 

Sin  are  tJio  boubiIm  that  are  btcaldi^  forth,  ii  fj 
Prom  the  wbmen  and  mta  of  Uie  braye  old  MflifljJ-/j- . 
Sad  are  the  siglila  fciT  humau  ajsx,  '      -  i,,,^ 

In  fireless  homes  'acath  wifltry  akiea;       ,, ,    ,,,1  ,,,^^j 
Wterowrinklea  gather  ©uChlfdhood'a  Bkin,,,  .,^^i^  ^ 
And  Yontk'B  *' dammed"  fihetlc  is  pallid  ciRd.£iul|lj^'|i 
Where  the  good,  tie  honeat, — OBolothad,  (Vjif^TT^l^j^ 
Child,  inotbor,  aad  lather,  nre  craviag  for  bread ! 
Bat  faint  not,  fear  not — still  have  trust ; 
Your  voicea  are  heard,  and  your  dairaa  areJTWkii-fO 
England  ia  England's  wlf  in  tma,!;  ■        ■•  .1  i;  -,//" 
And  "  God  Md  tHe  People"  -will  hdp  you  tiKwgfccjl 

BrotherB  and  aiatera!  fuU  well  yo  have  stood,    ,  ,,,,-) 
While  thfi' grip  of  gaunt  Famino  has  curdled,  jnmji^odi 
No  murmur,  no  fcUreat  on  yaai  Hpa  liave-jilajM,     ^  ', 
Though  ye  look  on  the  Hua^er-lieud,  fiicq  tfl  iasa  j. 
But,  haggard  and  .worn,  ye  silently  hear, 
Draaging  your  Death-uhains  with  patience  and  prayer ; 
With  your  Spirit  as  loyal,  yoor  deoda  aa  right;  •     ,-  ii 
Aa  when  Plenty  and  Sleep'blditycbBdij'ituid.xeillf  itk' 
BrotftHffl'&aa'iailSH*  i«!  ttanef  li«i9i*,r  -.^r'^irviT 
It  is  Charity's  Gn[,D  at.onb  ;te  receive.     ■ 
Ah,  no !     It  is  Syin])ath.y,  I'l'eling,  uuii  H<q)a,  1 

That  |)ull  out  in  the  Life-boat  to  Hing  ye  a  rope.     . 
Fondly  I've  lauded  your  wealth-winniug  hands, 
Planting  Oommerce  and  Fame  thraughout  measureless  lands; 
And  my  patriot-love  and  my  patriot-song 
To  the  children  of  Labour  will  ever  belong. 
Women  and  men  of  this  brave  old  soil ! 
I  weg)  that  starvation  should  guerdon  your  toil ; 
But  I  glory  to  see  ye — proudly  mute- 
Showing  soith  like  the  feero,  not/niijs  like  the  brute. 
Oh !  keep  courage  within  ;  bo  the  Britons  ye  arc  ; 
He,  who  driveth  the  storm  hath  His  hand  on  the  star ! 
England  to  England's  sons  shall  he  true, 
And  "  God  and  the  People"  will  carry  ye  through  ! 


OYER  THE  DOWNS ! 

Over  the  Downs  we'll  blithely  tread, 

When  the  fitin  first  kissee  the  dew ; 
When  the  pearl-clouds  melt  in  a  ruby  red, 

And  the  golden  flame  bums  through. 
Over  the  Downs !  and  we'll  cany  away 
A  light  in  our  eyes  from  the  eastern  ray,   • 
That  shall  dance  and  live  in  them  all  the  day^ 
And  can  only  be  caught  by  those  who  stray 

Over  the  Downs ! 

Over  the  Downa,  when  the  wind  ia  up,  . . 

We'll  hurry  with  panting  breath  \  ., 
Quaffing  new  wine  from  a  j^erfumed  cup. 

Distilled  from  the  purple  heath. 
Over  the  Downia !  and  our  cheeks  shall  bear 
A  flush  that  would  make  the  wildrrose  stare, 
At  a  tint  with  which  it  could  not  compare —       .       '" 
A  tint  which  the  cheek  can  only  wear . 

Over  the  Downs  I 

Over  the  Downs,  when  the  twilight  frowns, 

Pensive  and  still  we'll  roye ; 
When  the  daisy  sleeps  ajid  the  glowworm  creeps. 

With  her  star-rlamp  to  beacon  her  love. 
Over  the  Downs !  and  our  bosoms  shall  sigh 
As  we  see  the  woods  and  the  waters  lie 
In  a  misty  veil  over  earth  and  sky : 
And  dreams  shaJl  come,  though  we  know  not  )yhy, 

Over  the  Downs  f  . 

Over  the  Downs !  when  the  fair  moon  'sits 
On  her  broad  and  fleecy  throne ;  .  , 

When  the  whirring  wing  of  the  dark  bat  flits,       /.  '. 
With  dose  and  sudden  tone. 

Over  tlxe  Downs !  and  a  prayer  shall  steal     "  ! 

To  our  ln>s  with  the  holy  joy  w:e  fe^l,  '  , ;       ^  j 

And  Grod  shall  list .  to  our  Souls*  appeal .'  f . . 

That  is  po^red  in  truth,  wl^e  our  warm  hearts  iiieet 

Over  the  Downs ! ' ' ' 
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THE  ENGLISH  OIRL. 
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Her  nDt-bniwu  hair  falls  thick  and  fair 

Inioany  a  gloM^  cqH; 
And  trofilily  aleek  la  thn  raddj  cheek 

Of  the  in&flt  Eagiish  Girl 

The  years  steal  on,,  and  day  lij  day 
Her  native  charms  eirpaiid; 
wi .-    ,    5«r  roniid  &ce  meets  the  summer  jajr,    -  ., 
Like  the  rose  of  hWbwD,'hlestIajioi  -'-'^ 
There's  muaia  in  herlftoghing  tone, 
A  golJ-gieam  through  her  curl; 
I  AttdBeantj  Tuakei  lier  ohoSeft  throift'-' 

I  On  the  brow  Of  the  English  Girt;  "f^ 

She  is  standing  now,  ft  happT  hride; 
I  Bt  the  holy,  altar-rail ; 

L  WJule  the  Boared  hluah  of  maiden  prld^ 

E-       ^  '  tHveH  a  tinM  to  the  doowy  noL 

Her  eye  of  light,  ia  the  diamond  hright ; 

Her  innocence,  the  pearl ; 
And  these  are  the  rioheat,  bridal  gems 
That  are  worn  by  the  English  Girl. 


I 


WE'LL  STAND  TO  OUK  GUNS. 

Never  trust  the  soft  breathing  that  preaches  of  Peace ; 

With  an  oath -giving  lip,  aud  a  smile- lighted  eye ; 
Hear  it  all  with  good-will,  but  be  provident  still ; 

With  mi!U  that  are  earnest,  and  powder  that's  dry. 
Here'a  our  hand  in.  fair  fellowship,  open  and  free ; 

Here's  a  health  to  the  brave,  be  their  land  where  it  may — 
But  however  frank-hearted,  Old  England  may  be  ; 

While  we  join  in  the  feast,  we'll  prepare  for  the  fray. 
Let  ua  cherish  onr  bull-dog,  while  petting  our  dove ; 

And  be  ready  for  storms  'neath  the  brightest  of  suns  ; 
With  a  cheer  tot  out  -white  cliffs,  our  homes  and  onr  love ; 

And  a  apirit  deteimmei  to  "  ft\5L.-QiVi  oar  Guas," 


AGBIOVLTV^fAL  EMIGRANTa.  5t 

Though  we  launch  no  defiance,  and  offer  no  wrong ; 

Bed  coats  and  blue  iackeU  ahall  be  at  their  posts ; 
And  the  light  of  hold  }ieefttB->-stdwly, 'vivid,!  tuid  strong, 

Shall  keep  Libortj's  watch-fire  alive  on  our  coaats. 
Let  the  Bulers  that  dwell  in  the  East  orthe  Souths  - 

Come  with  fi-iendlj  saluting,  ajid  kindly  vre'll  meet ; 
Bnt  we'll  show  thait  Britannia  has  teeth  in  W  month ; 

In  our  death-sooming  "  Quafds,"  oad  our  atauach  "Channel  Fleet.' 
Let "  Beady,  aye  Beady,"  be  traced  on  our  shores  ; 

Be  it  read  on  all  bosoms  where  British  biood  rans ; 
We  may  drink  at  the  chftlioe  wheace  Olive  wine'  pours. 

But  vre'li  look  to  our  powder  luid  "  Stwaid  to  ma  Guns." 


ON  SEEESra-  SOME  AGBICCLTOBAL  SMIGBANT3 
■  BMBAKK. 

QoD  speed  the  keel  of  the  trusty  ship    : 

Ttuib  bears  ya  from  our  shore ; 
There  is  little  chance  that  ye'll  ever  glance 

On.  our  chalky  sea-beach  xaaxe. 
You  are  right  to  seek  a  fai-off  earth, — 
,  You  are  right  to  boldly  strive- 
"Where  Laboni  does  not  pine  in  Dearth, 

:  And  the  honest  ,poor  may  thrive,      t  j 
God  speed  ye  all !  re.  hopetnl  band,  , 

O'or  your  boundlass  path  of  Uue;  , .. 
Bnt  you'll  never  forget  your  own,  OH  land. 

Though  wealth  may  gladden  the  New. 

Yon'll  often  thiuk  oEthe  hlackthom  leaves. 

And  the  dog-rose  peeping  through ; 
And  yon'll  never  fotget  the  harvest  sheaves, 

Though  the  wtoat  wAs  not  for  you. 
,...    You'Uoften  think  of  the  Ijusy  ploughs, 

And  the  meiry-heatlag  fluil ; 
You'll  sometimes  dream  of  the  duppledOlWa 

And  the  chiak  of  thorailktnfj-pail.      ^  ^,  '.'  ' 

God  speed  ye  all!  ye  hoprful  tiiind,       ",    ^ 

-I  With  hearfa  atilT high  and  true ; 

Bnt  jpull  never  forget  your  own,  Old  land, 

Though  wealth  may  gladden  the  New. 

TonH  oall  to  inind,  good,  ne^hbomr  Bind, 

And  the  vridow  down  fJie  lane ;    - 
And  you'll  wonder  if  the  old  man's  deodi 

Or  the  widdW  wed  ^alni' 


.JiI/JJJ}JNa  ON  TSE.  /SAmi..^  J  „  ..J 

Tou'll  oftoH  tliint  of  the  village  spire, , , 
Ajiii  the  churchya.rd,  green  and ftiic;''~ 

And  peruhance  yon'll  sigh,  with  drooiiuig  eye^l 
If  yoti'va  left  a.  loved  one  there. 

God  speed  ye  all  I  ye  hopefal  band, 
Wiut  heiiirts  ^11  hi  gk  uid  iroe ;. 

But  youll  nerei:  foi^et  your  own,  Old^lAiid, 

„  .'fhQugh.weaiUt  nmj.Kladdoiitbelilewf 

Perhaps  ye  leave  a,  ■wtitc'li  aired  sire* 

A  a:8ter,,oc^,hrRtheri.  i.    .  ,,,  ,.  i    ,^ii 
Perhaps  jojjr  heart  has  dat&liii>,paiii>i      ■_ 

For  eyer  froui  a  matlieri —  ■       ,,    ,jf|' 
If  Ro,  then  many  a  time  and  oft       ,    -^ 

Your  better  thoiijilLts  will  roam, 
And  Meaiory's  piniou.e,  atronganditoflv^' 

Will  fly  to  yoBT  Eiwliah  hornet      '  ■  '■ 
God  speed  ye  al!  1  ye  hapcM  hand. 

O'er  your  boon dieas  jiath  of  blue;     ' 
Bnt  you'll  never  forget  your  own,  Old  land, 

Thoogh  wealth  may  gladden,  the  New. 


BUILDma  ON  THE  SANDi^iTTi  - 

'Tis  ivell  to  woo,  'tia  good  to  wed. 

For  BO  the  world  has  done 
Since  myrtloa  grew,  and  roses  blew,. 

And  morning  brought  the  sun ; 

But  have  a  care,  ye  young  and  fair, — 

Be  sure  ye  pledge  with  truth ; 
Be  certain  that  yoiir  love  will  wear 

Beyond  the  days  of  youth ; — ■ 

For  if  je  give  not  heart  for  heart. 

As  Weil  aa  hand  for  hand ; 
You'll  find  you've  played  the  "  unwise"  pan 

And  "  built  upon  the  sand." 

'Tis  well  to  save,  'tis  well  to  have 

A  goodly  store  of  gold  ; 
And  hold  enough  of  shining  stuff; 

For  Charity  is  cold ; 

Bnt  place  not  all  your  hope  and  trust 

In  what  the  deep  mine  brings; 
We  canuot  live  on  yellow  dust 


"  MUST  'i'LEAti!  mnn',  i^jiBMiSE  r  si^ 
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And  he  who  piles  up  wealth  alone, 

Win  often  naye  to  stand 
-Beside  his  coffer-ch^t,  and  own 

'Tis  "  built  upon  the  saoid."  : 

'Tis  good  to  speak  in  kindly  guise,  . 

And  soothe  where'er  'vjre  can  j  ' 

Fair  speech  shotdd  bind  the  human  mind. 

And  Love,  lijak  man  to  man.  . 

But  stay  not  at  the  gentle  words. 
Let  deeds  with  language  dwell ;    '  "     ' 

The  one  who  pities  starhrijj  birds,"   '   ' 
Should  Scatter  crumbs  as  well."       ';  ' ' 

The  Mercy  that  is  warm  and  true, 

Must  lend  a  helping  hand ; 
For  those  who  talki  yet  fail  to  do,       ■'■■' 

But  ^*  build  upon  xke  sand.** 


"MUST!  LEAVE  THEB,''i^ARADiSE  P" 

Fabbwell  to  the  hedgerow,  thq. brooklet,  and^sedgerow. 
Farewell  to  the  nigntingale,  cuckoo,  and  th;r^n ; 

Farewell  to  the  dais^e^  and  dark,  woodland  mazes, 
Farewell  to  the  roses  beginning  to  blusH. 

'Tis  true  'tis  a  pity  to  hie  to  the  ^itv. 

When  Nature  uJeis  put  on  hi^r  baUrdress  of  flowers ; 
When  sap-veins  have  quickened,  and  braiiches  liave  thickened. 

Tin  south  winds  can  hardly  creep  into  their  bowers. 

Oh,  sweet  is  the  clover,  and  gay  is  the  rover. 
That  feasts  on  its  red  lip,  in  golden-trimmed  robe ; 

And  t^at  whiir  of  the  pheasant  I  ah,  nothing  so  pleasauo 
Will  sound  in  the  Oharing-crofes  part  of  the  globe. 

I  shall  not  hear  yon  runnel  gush  through  its  moss  tunnel. 
With  the  old  bridge  above  and  loose  pebbles  below ; 

I  must  mix  with  Eve's  daughters;,  by  Eegent's  Park  waters. 
Where  swans  pick  up  biscuit  and  bun  as  they  go. 

I  shall  not  watch  the  "  sundown"  while  ruby  sands  run  down. 
Just  touching  with  flame-Hght  the  low  cpttafff  roofs : 

I  must  leave  the  red  fojppy,  swid  take  ito.Uack  '*  copv," 
And  sigh  in  the  twilight  o'et  laxmi^ei  qI  ^^  ^T<^<i1^. 


S*t  "MUST  I  US  Am  TBEE.  PARADISE?" 

It  will  grieve  me,  believe  me,  to  see  Flora  weave  me 

Her  rickest  of  garlands  about  the  porch  door ; 
Just  whan  trnnlts  will  be  packing  in  oanvaa  and  sadnng, 
[       To  go  with  me  np  to  a  London  first-Hoor. 

k    Oh,  that  beautiful  sirrBeii -bloom  of  myrtle  and  beaa-bloont 
I       Which  ahuts  out  the  wicket  that  leads  to  the  pond ;  ^ 

I  shall  raonrn  for  jour  clnalers,  "mid  housemaids  and  du8t«r(^ 
k       And  windows  that  look  on  blaflk  railing  bejond. 

I  Oh !  I  loTO  to  sit  gazing,  and  see  the  kine  grazing  ! 

I  I  love  to  pet  "  Dapple"  with  apples  and  bread ; 

I  But  a  cab-horse  with  nose-bag — that  breath -stopping,  close  bag — 

f  Is  not  half  so  happy  a  thing  to  see  fed. 

I    The  thick,  garden -laurel,  the  red  raeadow-sorrei , 
The  pinea  in  the  lace,  and  the  ferns  in  the  copse; 

I    The  ivy  arms  trailing  acroHS  the  grey  paling. 

The  distant,  green  hills,  and  the  home-field  of  hops — 

'   The  babbUng  and  bleating  of  sheep  and  lamba  meeting  ; 
■        The  baying  of  beagles — the  miiaic  of  birds ; 
'  The  peasant  child  trying  to  inoclt  the  owl's  crying — 
f       The  whistle  of  Giles  as  he  fodders  the  herd»-~ 

The  dew  on  the  May  leaves,  the  ecent  of  the  bay  leaves ; 

The  upland,  the  lowland,  the  valley,  the  dell ; 
Ah  !  I  love  you  all  dearly,  and  Feeling  sincerely 

Weeps  under  a  laugh  as  I  bid  ye  farewelL 

But  stem  Fat«  is  unrolling,  beyond  my  controlling. 
The  scroll  of  Life's  destiny — chequered  and  sad ; 

I  must  Beenh  what  I  slumld  be,  all !  would  that  I  could  be. 
The  creature  of  joyonsness — healthfully  glad. 

I  must  leave  all  this  beauty  for  trace-chains  of  Duty  ; 

I  must  go ;  but  ray  Kplrit  unwillingly  yields  ; 
Talk  of  Oxford-street  shopping— I'd  rather  he  stopping 

To  see  the  young  wheat  turning  brown  in  the  fields, 

I  must  leave  off  my  rambling,  and  "mooniii^,"  and  "scrambling," 

Propriety's  rules  in  the  City  must  reign  ; 
But  I  can't  write  a  sonnet  in  gloves,  cloak,  and  bonnet ; 

Tliey  seem  to  encumber  and  shackle  my  brain. 

I  fihal]  often  be  craving  to  hear  the  boughs  waving. 
To  lie  on  the  green  grass, '.ind  stare  at  the  sky ; 
To  watch  the  clouds  gomgAVfec  miwi\^  s^^-t^  friwing. 
And  mock  the  young  roots  o^tVe^  i^is^^ftx-^ASq. 


I 
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"  You  must  go"  is  told  me — yet  Nature  will  hold  me, 
In  yearning  and  faitli  to  her  own,  honest  breast ; 

And  the  love  of  my  childhood  for  hill-top  and  wildwood, 
Will  live  on  for  ever,  and  leave  me  unblest. 


SbKG  OF  THE  SAILOR  BOY, 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  my  mother  dear ! 

Ah !  whj  do  you  sit  and  weep  P 
Doyou  thmk  that  He  who  guards  me  here, 

I\)rsakes  me  on  the  deep  P 
Let  Hope  and  Faith  light  up  your  glance. 

When  you  see  our  ship  set  sail ; 
Look,  look  at  her  now,  and  see  her  dance ; 

Oh !  why  do  you  turn  so  pale  P 
There's  an  English  flag,  and  an  English  crew : 
So,  mother,  be  proud  of  your  boy  in  blue. 

Ah !  wonder  not  that,  next  to  thee, 

I  love  the  galloping  wave ; 
'Tis  the  first  of  coursers,  bold  and  free, — 

And  fit  to  carry  the  brave. 
It  may  bear  me  on  to  a  dark  lee-shore, 

To  sink  with  a  gallant  band ; 
But  early  or  late—here's  a  heart  for  my  fate. 

Let  it  come  on  the  sea  or  the  land. 
The  storm  and  the  battle  shall  find  me  true. 
So,  mother,  be  proud  of  your  boy  in  blue. 

And  if  the  breakers  kill  our  ship. 

And  your  boy  goes  down  in  the  foam, 
Be  sure  the  last  breath  on  his  lip 

Was  a  prayer  for  those  at  home. 
But  come,  cheer  np !  methinks  I  heard 

A  voice  in  the  anchor  chain, 
That  whispered,  like  a  fairy  bird, 

"  The  Ship  will  come  again." 
God  bless  thee,  mother,  adieu,  adieu  I 
But  never  weep  for  your  boy  in  blue. 


\^ 


SOEEOWTUL,  SUMMER  STA^TZAS. 

It  should  be  the  prime  of  Sunimer  time, 

The  Karth  ehould  be  holding  its  regaj  dower ; 
The  graas  ehotdd  breathe,  and  the  dog-rose  wreathe, 

To  perfume  and  illumo  the  noontide  hoar.' 
The  com  should  be  brown,  and  the  clover  down ; 

The  beetle  ehonld  bask  on  iteaah^leaf  bed; 
The  bine  moth  should  play  in  the  sun-set  ray ; 

And  the  Night  aearce  know  that  the  Bay  was  dead 
Garland  and  grain  ahonld  cover  the  plain. 
And  the  hot  steeds  pant  in  the  harvest  wain. 

Biit  mist  and  chill  come  over  the  hiU ; 

The  crops  on  the  upland  are  ^ecn  and  atatk  j 
The  Jiewts  are  about,  and  the  rain  puts  out '   '" ' 

The  tender  light  of  the  glowworm's  BpaA.  * '  ''fH 
The  moss  is  dank  on  the  hedgerow  bank;'    "^'^^ 

Tho  foxglove  is  faUiug — drenched  and  weak — 
And  a  wading  tone  Htenls  like  a  moan. 

Through  the  wheat  that  nhuuld  uing  with  a  rustling  creak- 
Earth's  glory  has  bowed  to  the  wind  and  the  cloud ; 
Lying  low  and  grand,  like  a  Qneen  iu  her  ehioud. 

I  know  a  Soul  whose  itolderi  bowl 

la  filled,  like  the  Yivu-,  with  LilV's^.  rich  .icwfi- ; 
But  Suifering  we^ivos  lier  .iliLulowizig  luav.s. 

And  blights  the  prime  of  its  fruit  and  tlower. 
Its  hope  is  HCar  'neath  the  blinding  tear. 

Its  strength  is  sapped  by  the  choking  sigh  ; 
And  its  bloom  that  should  be  full,  fair,  and  free, 

Struggles  on  through  the  gloom,  though  it  fain  would  die- 
Like  the  Spirit  of  Earth,  its  liouriahing  birth 
Haa  but  lea  to  a  Summer  of  cheerless  dearth. 


TO  "BKAIf." 

Bkan'  !  my  hoimd,  you  are  watching  my  pen, 
As  you  would  the  stag  in  Highland  glen ; 
And  as  I've  no  "  Memoir"  nor  "  Sonnet"  to  do, 
I'll  just  tell  in  te'«  ^otia  'w^iai,  I  think  of  you. 


I  know  yon  could  give  a  blazoned  descent, 
With  wnich  even  a  Spaniard  wonld  be  content ; 
From  the  breed  of  the  Gordons  and  old  Glengarj, 
The  noblest  of  hunters — ^the  fleet  and  the  wary : 
Bnt  like  many  with  pedigree  rare,  and  brave. 

You've  a  taint  of  something  base — 
You've  been  stealing  the  bacon — ^you  know  you  have, 

Dog  of  an  Ancient  race. 

You  have  strength  of  muscle,  and  length  of  limb, — 

Your  jaws  are  deep,  and  your  beard  is  grim ; 

Your  fangs  are  strong,  and  ivory-white-— 

Your  mouth  is  as  black  as  a  cloudy  night : 

No  doubt  the  fangs  and  the  mouth  could  drag 

Down  low  to  the  earth,  the  wild,  red  stag. 

Thev  could  grapple  and  hold  on  the  trembling  haunch. 

With  a  wound  that  the  death-chill  alone  could  staunch. 

^ris  pleasant  to  hear  the  wise  ones  utter 

The  worth  of  your  power  and  pace ; 
But  why  did  yop.  swallow  that  pound  of  butter, 

Dog  of  an  Ancient  raceP 

Your  snake-like  tail  might  fitly  serve 

As  a  model  of  art,  with  its  pendulous  curve ; 

Your  body  is  fine  in  every  fine, 

With  its  broad,  deep  chest,  and  length  of  spine : 

Your  skin  is  the  truest  of  colours,  they  say ; 

Neither  black,  nor  blue,  nor  white,  nor  grey ; 

But  a  mingling  of  all,  which  presents  to  the  eye 

A  grizzle  of  most  unpaintable  dye. 

You  can  lav  your  paws,  with  their  ebony  claws, 

On  my  shoulders,  with  elegant  grace ; 
But  you  help  yourself  from  the  pantry  shelf. 

Dog  of  an  Ancient  race. 

Your  eyes  are  as  clear,  and  as  brown,  and  as  bright. 
As  ever  kept  antlered  buck  in  sight; 
They  gleam  like  flames  from  YiQcan's  forge. 
As  you  follow  the  game  through  the  forest  gorge : 
They  welcome  me  ever  with  look  of  love ; 
Blending  the  gaze  of  the  eagle  and  dove; 
They  beam  ana  dilate,  and  sparkle,  and  stare, 
Till  Laughter  itself  seems  dwelling  there: 
Th^  are  beautiful  eyes  when  they  look  askance, 

Irom  youx  favourite  hearth-rug  place. 
But  at  dmner  they  have  a  sad  "  stealing  glance," 

pog  of  an  Ancient  race. 


But  yoQ  riiouldn't  "  ^ve  tongue"  with  sticb  ready  s 

WliPQ  I  leaic  you  alone  with  a  cutlet  of  veal. 

Conld  you  speai.  joa  would  tell  me  that  breathings  of  fu 

Laud  many  who  do  jjreoiaely  the  same ; 

And  so  I  Buppose  while  "  high  blood"  ia  in  vogae. 

We  must  patiently  wink  at  a,  well-hred  rogna. 

Mo  doubt,  Sir  Brau,  that  such  homely  truth 


Man  of  on  Ancient  race  ?" 


WHEN  THOU  WERT  NIGH. 

When  thon  wert  nigh,  I  did  not  heed 

What  voioea  blamed— what  lot  befel. 
For  where  I  found  a  chwmlesa  weed, 

There  always  BpraaK  a  flower  as  well. 
The  shades  of  Life  might  come  and  go, 

I  thon(;Ut  not  how — I  cared  not  whan— 
The  darkest  cloud  the  world  ooijld  ehoif 

Was  ne'er  without  its  rainbow  then. 

But  now  thon'rt  gone,  the  morning  ray 

Seems  dim  and  dull  aa  evening's  close, 
I  see  the  cypress  on  my  way, 

But  cannot  find  the  rich,  red  rose. 
The  cloud  now  comes  with  gloom  alone, 

The  weed  now  springs  with  banofnl  jxiwer, 
With  secix't  tears  my  heart  must  own 

Thoii  wert  the  r.iinbow  and  the  flower. 


WE'LL  BE  TRUE  TO  EACH  OTHER. 

We'll  bo  true  to  cacli  other,  tliougli  Fate  has  now  parted 

Two  spirits  that  yearn  with  devotion  and  love; 
]Vo  will  show  the  hard  world  that  we  both  are  strong-hearted. 
Ami  the  wings  of  t\ie  ea^Xc  a\v3.\\  wwUc  <rav  dove 
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They  say  thon  art  young,  and  that  I  may  be  fickle, 

That  Time  will  cut  down  all  our  youth- tinted  flowers ; 
Let  ns  pfoye  that  'tis  only  old  Deatn  with  his  sickle 

Can  dare  to  destroy  such  pure  blossoms  as  ours. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  that  our  faith  and  affection 

Are  tried  by  a  cold  and  a  lingering  test ; 
But  if  thou  art  mine  by  the  som's  free  election, 

We'll  be  true  to  each  other,  and  hope  for  the  rest. 

Let  us  chafe  not  unwisely,  by  rudely  defying 

The  doubts  and  denials  that  echo  in  yain ; 
Like  the  ship  in  the  stream,  on  her  anchor  relying. 

We'll  live  on  our  truth  till  the  tide  turns  again. 
I'llpray  for  thy  welfare,  right  firm  in  believing 

That  knowledge  and  years  will  bnt  help  thee  to  see, 
That  my  spirit,  too  proud  for  a  selfish  deceiving. 

Is  honest  and  ardent  in  cherishing  thee. 
We  are  parted,  but,  trust  me,  it  is  not  for  ever, — 

We  love,  and  be  certain  our  love  will  be  blest ; 
Fou  we'll  work,  and  we'll  wait,  with  Love's  earnest  endeayour. 

Be  true  to  each  other,  and  hope  for  the  rest. 


NOT  AS  I  USED  TO  DO. 

I  LOOK  on  the  chestnut  blossom 

As  it  points  to  the  cloudless  sky. 
On  the  daisy's  golden  bosom. 

And  the  hyacinth's  deep  blue  eye. 
I  see  the  lime-tree  flinging 

Its  delicate  green  arms  out, 
The  fragrant  jasmine  clinging. 

And  the  woodbine  runnmg  about ; 
The  lilac  hiding  the  paling 

With  clusters  of  purple  and  white. 
And  the  graceful  laoumum  trailing 

Its  tresses  of  radiant  light. 
But  for  me  the  garland.ea  bowers 

Have  lost  their  dazzling  hue : 
I  look  on  the  fields  and  flowers. 

But  not  as  I  used  to  do. 

I  hear  the  bird  boy's  rattle 

Chime  in  with  the  cawing  rook ; 

I  hear  the  low  of  the  cattle. 
And  the  plash  of  the  rippling  brook; 


NOT  AS  I  V8ED  TO  DO. 

I  bear  the  «heph«rd  ftingiag, 

And  thebte&e  of  the  gportire  lamb ; 
I  bonr  the  t'lad  Bail  sivingin^. 

And  th^  bam-dooi'e  creakiog  slam ; 
I  hear  the  Bwallowa  darting, 

Like  arrows,  in  chaise  ot'the  fl_y, 
And  tli«  tewny  leveret  starting 

At  play  in  the  copse  jnat  hy ; 
I  heur  the  liroad  flags  quiver 

Wiere  the  wind  and  tide  rasll  thrttngh ; 
I    I  listen  to  luill-whepl  and  river. 

Bat  not  33  [  iie«l  tQ  do. 

Ihei 

Hi 
And  the  merry  skylark  swelling 

ThB  choir  at  "  heaven's  gat«. 
The  euckoo  away  in  the  thicket 
,      Is  giving  hia  two,  old  notes, 
i*     And  the  pet-doves  honR  by  the  wicket 

Are  talking-  with  ruSed  throats ; 
The  honey-bec!  hums  aa  he  liugera 

Where  ahadowa  on  ■clover  heada  fall. 
And  the  wind  vrith  IsRf-tippad  fingen^ 

Is  playing  in  concert  with  all. 
T  know  the  music  that  gushes 

Is  melody  sweet  and  tme, 
And  I  listen  to  zephyrs  and  thrushes. 

But  not  3s  I  used  to  do. 

No  more  can  my  footsteps  n-andor 
Through  woodluiids  loved  and  dear ; 

I  gaze  on  the  hill-tops  yonder. 
Through  the  mist  of  a  hopeless  tear. 

My  spirit  is  worn  and  weary, 

With  waiting  for  health  and  rest ; 

My  long,  long  night  is  dreary. 
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And  my  s 
My  suffering  darkens  the  noonlight. 

My  anguish  embitters  the  balm. 
My  loneliness  weeps  in  the  moonliglil , 

And  sighs  in  the  evening  calm. 
Oh,  Suffering's  mournful  story 

Must  be  wofiilly  long  and  trne. 
When  it  finds  me  noting  Gfld's  glory, 

!Gut  not  as  I  used  to  do. 


BE  KIOTD  WHEN  YOU  CAN. 

Be  kind  when  you  can,  thougli  tlie  kindness  be  little, 
'Tis  small  letters  make  up  philosophers'  scrolls ; 

The  crystal  of  Happiness,  vivid  and  brittle. 
Can  seldom  be  cut  into  very  large  bowls. 

'Tis  atoms  that  dwell  in  the  measureless  mountain, 
'Tis  moments  that  sum  up  the  century's  flight ; 

'Tis  but  drops  that  unite  in  Niagara's  fountain, 
'Tis  rays,  single  rays,  form  the  harvest-sun  light. 

Stone  by  stone  builds  the  temple  that  rises  in  glory. 
Inch  by  inch  grows  the  child  till  maturity's  prime ; 

The  jewels  so  famous  in  bright,  Eastern  story 
Have  been  nursed,  tint  by  tint,  in  the  bosom  of  Time. 

'Tis  grains  make  the  desert-sheet,  trackless  and  spreading ; 

'Tis  but  petals  that  deck  every  blossom-twined  spray ; 
iTiere  are  leaves — only  leaves — ^where  the  forest  is  shedding 

Its  gloom  till  the  density  shuts  out  the  day. 

A  word  or  a  glance  which  we  give  "  without  thinking," 
May  shadow  or  lighten  some  sensitive  breast ; 

And  the  drax^htfrom  the  well-spring  is  Avine  in  the  drinking, 
If  quaflfed  from  the  brim  that  Aflfection  has  blest. 

Then  be  kind  when  you  can  in  the  smallest  of  duties. 
Don't  wait  for  the  larger  expressions  of  Love ; 

For  the  heart  depends  less  for  its  joys  and  its  beauties 
On  the  flight  of  the  Eagle  than  coo  of  the  Dove. 


THE  GAME  OF  LIFE. 

With  eager  hand  Hope  defUy  weaves 

The  mantles  that  our  pride  would  don, 
While  busy-fingered  Care  unreaves 

The  garments  as  we  put  them  on. 
We  rear  our  palaces  of  joy, 

And  tread  them  with  exulting  shout, 
Till,  crumbling  round,  'tis  plainly  found 

Some  comer-stones  have  been  left  out. 
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THE  GAME  OF  LIFE. 

And  tbaa  we  play  th^  game  of  Life, 
Shadow  and  STibstance  ever  Llendiag ; 

'Mid  flowers  of  Peaoe  and  tares  of  Strife 
Gaily  hegiamajSi  sadly  ending. 


The  maiden  greets  h.er  swain  to-day, 

They  jar  to-morrow,  and  she  fioalB  t 
Now  Bhe  belierefl  whate'er  he'll  say. 


A  mouth  has  gone, — alaa !  she  doubta  himu 
The  lover  hangs  upon  a  glu^nce, 

With  glowing  troat  and  earntist  suing ; 
Next  year  he  rouses  from  his  trajice. 


r 

^^^^  An^  Bi^orns  the  one  he  late  was  wooing, 

^^^B  And  thus  we  play  the  game  of  Life, 
^^^^L  Our  dreams  dispelled,  our  plana  defeated; 

^^^V  And  when  we've  lost  with  psin  and  ooat, 
^^^B  Still  etaud,  as  ready  to  be  cheated. 

^^^H       The  cooing  infant's  rosy  mouth 
^^^H  Aptly  receives  the  sweetened  potion. ; 

^^^V       When  waves  are  calm,  and  winds  are  south, 
^^^K  None  see  the  deatb-rocks  in  iha  ocean 

^^^f        The  rich  man  toils  to  ''gather  up ;" 
^^y  Meaning  to  baek  in  Fortune's  clcrver ; 

Aad  while  he  poura  into  tus  cap,  • 

Perceives  not  it  is  running  over. 
And  thus  we  play  the  game  of  Life, 

Now  simply  snared,  now  wisely  brooding. 
Now  Ijribed  by  smiles,  now  spreading  wiles. 
Living  deluded  and  deluding. 

The  Poet  prattles  to  the  stars ; 

Philosophers  dissect  the  thunder ; 
But  both  are  stopjjed  by  crystal  bara, 

And  stand  oulaide  to  watch  and  wonder. 
We  moralize  on  battle-plains. 

Where  blood  has  poured,  imd  fame  ivas  won 
We  turn  and  see  the  baby's  glee 

Over  his  mimic  sword  and  jjuu. 
And  thus  we  play  the  game  of  Life, 

'Twist  holy  Thought  and  fearful  Deed, 
Some  only  stay  to  work  and  pra,y ; 

And  some  but  live  for  Crime  and  Greed. 

Our  feet  of  clay  trip  up  each  other ; 

Our  wings  of  ether  seek  the  shy ; 
We  breathe— Vie  are — child  follows  mother. 

Yet  none  caaU\\■aft""fi.^l^■^*"Qv"  Why?" 
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Onr  hearts,  like  clocks,  keep  ticking  fast, 

We  dimb  and  laugh,  we  fall  and  weep. 
Till,  tired  of  guessing,  at  the  last 

We  solve  tne  riddle  in  a  sleep. 
And  thus  we  play  the  game  of  Life, 

In  motley  garbs  of  Grief  and  Pleasure, 
Till  we  are  drest  in  that  green  vest 

For  which  the  Sexton  takes  our  measure. 


HYMK 

Lbt  Hope  and  Trust  for  ever  dwell 

Within  the  human  heart ; 
Believe  in  Him  who  worketh  well 

His  wisdom  to  impart. 

He  may  not  give  aJl  things  we  ask, 
Nor  grant  each  strong  desire ; 

But  though  He  sets  a  heavy  task. 
The  Christian  will  not  tire. 

The  breath  that  mourns  a  cherished  friend, 

Must  own  God*s  will  is  right ; 
The  tears  we  shed  may  often  lend 

A  future  rainbow-light. 

"  Look  up !  look  up !"  should  be  the  cry, 
'Mid  darkness,  doubt,  and  woe. 

We  see  a  Life-star  in  the  sky 
That  does  not  shine  below. 

Bemember  He  who  died  for  men. 

The  kind,  the  wise,  the  pure — 
Bemember  "  Jesus  wept,"  and  then, 

Be  patient,  and  endure. 


THE  BED  OBOSS  OF  ENGLAND— THE  FLAG  OF 

THE  BBAYE. 

Old  England !  thv  name  shall  yet  warrant  thy  fame, 
If  the  brow  of  ihe  foeman  should  scowl ; 

Let  the  Lion  be  stirred  by  too  daring  a  word, 
And  beware  of  his  echoing  gto^A.. 


SONG  OF  TEE  REJUCTED  ONE. 

We  have  still  tlte  eame  breed  of  the  man  and  the  Bt«ed 

That  wore  nobly  our  Waterloo  wreath ; 
We  have  mora  of  the  blood  that  formed  Inklrmana'fl  floo 

When  it  ponred  in  the  whirlpool  of  Death ; 
And  the  foeman  svill  find  neither  coward  nor  Blave 
'Keath  the  Eed  Crosa  of  England— the  Flag  of  the  Bra 

We  hare  jacltets  of  bine,  still  as  dauntless  and  true 

Ab  the  tars  that  om-  Nelson  led  ou  i 
Give  them  room  oa  the  mam,  and  they'll  show  us  again  | 

Hotv  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  were  won. 
Let  a.  hal\  show  its  teeth,  let  a  blade  leave  its  sheath, 

To  defy  the  proud  strength  of  our  might. 
We  have  iron-moatied  euna,  Tve  have  ateel-hearted  HI 

That  will  prove  how  the  Britons  can  fight. 
Our  ships  and  onr  sailors  arcs  kings  of  the  wave, 
'Neath  the  Red  Cross  of  England—the  Flag  of  the  I 

Though  a  tear  might  arise  in  our  women's  bright  eyes. 

And  a  sob  choke  the  fearful  "  Good-bye," 
Yet  those  women  would  send  lover,  brother,  or  friend. 

To  the  war-field,  to  conquer  or  die  ! 
Let  the  challenge  be  flunc  from  the  braggart's  bold  tongue. 

And  that  ohallenKe  will  fiercely  be  met ; 
And  oar  banner  Tinnirled  ^aU  proidaim  to  tbe  vorld 

That  "  there's  life  in  the  old  dog  yet." 
Hurrah  !  for  our  men  ou  the  land  or  the  wave, 
'Neath  the  Bed  Cross  of  Enghind— the  Flag  of  the  Brave ! 


SONG  OF  THE  REJECTED  ONE. 

Ayr  so,  fair,  high-born  gii*l,  you  felt  ashamed 
Of  the  young,  dotard-slave  who  dared  so  much  ; 

Yet,  Mabel  Lee,  you  might  as  well  have  blamed 
The  lute  for  giving  music  at  your  touch. 

For  you  had  gazed  on  mc  with  tenderness, 
When  my  devoted  eyes  made  yours  their  shrine. 

And  you  had  spoken  words  to  thrill  and  bleaa 
A  spirit  far  less  rapt  in  dreams  than  mine. 

Oh  !  you  should  not  have  wondered  that  my  soul 
Grew  scutient  with  a  wild  and  gushing  tone ; 

You  roused  an  ec\volcovk\i^A.cwATOU 
But,  ah !  mj  Iweaat  "ww 
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It  throbbed  and  burned  with  the  undying  flame 
Which  God  has  sent  as  Nature's  beacon  light ; 

I  read  no  human  language  but  jour  name ; 
I  knew  no  life  but  when  within  your  sight. 

I  plied  my  pencil  but  to  win  your  praise ; 

I  sang  my  Rhine-songs  only  for  your  ear ; 
My  footsteps  ever  followed  on  your  ways ; 

Seeking  you  when  afar — trembling  when  near. 

Like  the  rich  hop-vine  did  you  grow  o'er  me ; 

Most  beautiful  to  my  enchanted  view ; 
While  I,  poor  fool !  dreamt  not  that  you  could  bo 

Like  that  fair-seeming  vine,  as  bitter,  too. 

I  went  on  loving  with  an  idiot's  zeal, 

Strong  as  a  martyr,  fervent  as  a  saint. 
The  morning  and  the  evening  saw  me  kneel 

With  prayers  for  you — sprayers  neither  few  nor  faint. 

At  last,  beneath  your  favourite  cedar-tree, 
Where  summer  moons  had  often  found  us  both ; 

I  stammered  forth  that  love — just  as  the  sea 
May  pour  its  might  and  depth  in  broken  froth. 

You  laughed — Oh  God !  you  laughed  in  scornful  glee. 
Called  me  "  vain  boy,"  and  bade  a  light  farewell ; 

That  laugh,  like  earthquake  rumble, — could  it  be  P 
It  came  again — and  my  heart's  city  fell. 

'Tis  over — and  you  shall  not  hear  me  sigh. 

Nor  see  a  shadow  steal  upon  my  face ; 
The  "  vain  boy"  will  not  bow  his  head  and  die ; 

Hoi)e  has  departed — Pride  must  take  its  place. 

Yet,  Mabel  Lee,  I  feel  that  you  will  cling 

About  my  future  with  a  blighting  power ; 
And,  lady,  it  will  be  a  fearful  thing 

To  bear  my  poison  drop  from  such  a  flower. 

Wide  seas  will  be  between  us ;  years  will  pass ; 

But  years  will  fail  in  what  thej  often  do ; 
Time's  misty  breath  will  never  dim  the  glass 

Where  Passion,  Truth,  and  Joy  have  mirrored  you. 

You've  changed  the  "  vain  boy"  to  a  grey,  old  man. 

The  sapling  has  become  a  stricken  tree ; 
Yet  my  Life's  dream  will  end.  a^  \\)\>fe^^Tv^ 

And  £nd  its  first,  last  t"h.o\x^t,  m^^^^'^'^' 


THE  FAEEWELL  OP  MAT. 

',  TlS  the  last  sweet  day  of  beautiful  May, 

And  the  fiice  of  !Kutiiru  IB  buamioK 

■With  light  and  love  from  the  tlue  above, 

I  "With  tho  tiiit  of  flowers  where  wild  bees  rove. 
And  the  gems  of  thu  brooklet,  streaming. 

I  Tbe  rook  on  his  way  greets  beoutiitil  Hay 

f       With  a  farewell  nat«  of  pleasnre; 

L  The  lark  is  loud  in  the  one,  white  clond, 

f  And  the  cuokcto  chants  an  though  he  were  proad. 

►      Of  his  quaint,  nnohaaging  mcaaure.  ^ 

[  The  heetlea  at  play  thank  beautiful  May 
ir  the  velvet  floor  where  they  gambol; 
.6  dun  deer  shnk  with  a  yawn  and  a  wiuk 
Neath  the  hawthorn's  Khade,  or  hurry  to  drink 
At  the  pool,  with  u  lazy  amble. 

The  meek  herds  stray  in  heautifiil  May 
[       Where  the  richest  grass  is  growing; 
I'Qr  drowuly  eUitd  on  thie  tifted  eaiid, 
I*  Where  the  rippleftjuat  flaafc  the  Osiered  land. 
Too  happy  tor  feodiii;;  or  Inwing, 

Thon  art  passing  away,  most  beautiful  May, 

As  still  as  a  babe  in  its  sleejiing ; 
May  the  hds  of  thine  eyes,  like  the  child's,  arise 
To  a  Hope  in  the  Future  all  kind  and  wise. 
To  a  season  when  God  the  harvest  supplies. 

And  give^  to  his  creatures  the  reaping. 


"GOD  BLESS  YOU." 

Give  me  Affecticm'n  mood  when  tender  truth 

Prompts  us  to  greet  the  dear  one  at  our  side 
With  love  that  makes  no  note  of  Age  or  Youth  ; 

Too  pure  for  Passion  and  too  warm  for  Pride. 
When  soft  Emotion  with  its  holy  light 

Shows  the  Great  Sculptor's  name  uiwu  our  clay ; 
When  the  M\^aca'rt,'1»\)Cl^xui limits  own  might. 

And  lins  tttit  V.Vbh  ftie"  ftVim*;  tivo.  "SLi-i  ««^ 
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Solemn  is  that  last  parting  when  the  eye 

Dwells  on  our  face  with  fixed  and  dreamy  gaze ; 
When  the  dread  moment  stifles  tear  and  sigh, 

And  our  reft  bosom,  while  despairing,  prays. 
When  the  familiar  fingers  clasp  our  hand, 

— The  chosen  hand  from  all  that  gather  round,— 
And  the  Soul's  password  to  the  Spirit-land 

Leaves  but  the  dead  beside  us  in  the  sound, 

"  God  bless  you." 

Few,  simple  words ! — amid  the  blnrs  and  blots 

Of  erring  language,  ye  have  goodly  birth ; 
Ye  form  the  consecration  of  the  spots 

Which  Memory  kneels  upon  as  hallowed  earth. 
Feeling — ^too  deep  to  sport  on  gossip  air ; 

Pity — too  eloquent  to  blame  or  teach ; 
The  J  oy  we  tremble  at,  the  Grief  we  share, 

The  Angel  tones  that  live  in  £[uman  speech 

Breathe  in  "  God  bless  you." 


FEEEDOM  AND  THE  EIGHT. 

brave  hearts !  ye  will  not  lag  when  Glory's  to  be  won ; 
1  our  "  Cross,"  and  where's  ttie  flag  can  better  face  the  sun  P 
!  to  fight  the  noble  fight,  to  teach  the  creed  of  Euth, 
lest  laws  and  human  cause,  for  Lil^erty  and  Truth, 
tish  valour  help  the  wronged  to  conquer  and  defy ; 
strike  the  blow!  let  tyrants  know  that  kings  may  reach  too  high, 
Lespot  knave  would  fain  enslave  by  foul  and  crushing  Might, 
Qfland  raise  the  battle-cry  of  "  Freedom  and  the  Right." 
ive  branch  is  ever  blest,  and  fair  and  good  to  see ; 
>w  its  worth,  and  will  not  let  Oppression  fell  the  tree, 
ce  marauder  who  would  mar  its  rich  and  holy  fruit, 
d  the  barrel  and  the  blade  prepared  to  guard  its  root, 
brave  band,  by  sea  and  land  !  and  show  the  Despot  host, 
ttglish  courage  never  yields  when  Honour  gives  tne  post. 
1  our  Standard,  wide  and  high,  when  Glory  leads  the  fight, 
the  nations  fear  our  cry  of  **  Freedom,  and  the  Eight." 
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THE  "OLD,  OLD  STOET." 

SuHMBR  moottbeama,  softly  playing, 

Light  tlie  wooda  of  Castle  Keep ; 

And  there  I  eee  a.  maiden  straying. 

Where  the  darkcBt  shaidowB  creep. 
She  is  listening — meetly^pnrely. 
To  the  wooer  at  her  side ; 
^  Tie  the  "  old,  *itd  story,"  eOrdr, 
Bmtnii^  on  like  time  aod  tide. 
Maiden  fair,  oh  ha,ve  a  care  ! 
VowH  are  many — Truth  is  rare. 

Ee  ia  courtly,  she  is  simple ; 

Lordly  doublet  apeaka  his  lot  i 
She  is  wearing  hood  and  wimple; 

Hia  the  castle — hers  the  eot. 
Sweater  far  she  deeniB  his  whisper 

Than  the  nigbt-hLni's  dulcet  trill ; 
She  is  smiling— he  beguiling, 

'Tis  the  "  old,  old  story"  still. 
Maiden  fair,  oh  hare  a  eare ! 
VoWB  are  many — Truth  is  rare.    ■ 

The  Autumn  smi  i^  qiiii'kly  goiuj; 

i^ohiiid  tin-  woolI-^  1,1  Ca^llL'  K.-i^p  ; 
The  iiir  in  diill,tb._'  uiglit  ttiii>i  lluwiilgi 

And  there  1  see  a  maiden  weep ; 
Her  cheeks  are  white,  her  brew  is  aching, 

The  "  old,  old  story" — sad  and  brief— 
Of  heart  betrayed  and  left  nigh  breaking, 

In  mute  despair  and  lonely  grief. 
Maidens  fair,  oh  have  a  care  ! 
Vows  are  many — Truth  ia  rare. 


A  WELCOME. 

[WSITIEM  EXPRESSLY  POR  THE  OPENING  OF  tUE  BATH  PENNT 
READINGS,  ON  THE  EVENING  OF  OCTOBER  2,   1863.] 

Once  more  \ie  come  with  heart  and  hand. 

In  warm  au4  isivnost  greeting  ; 
Once  more  wc  teivi  m  ^<!Q4Vi  Ni-Mii, 

A  free  anil  uOTiViX  mti^ivift. 
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A  meeting  thai  has  no  design 

To  threaten,  coax,  or  wheedle ; 
To  hafl  with  glee  a  new  "  M.P." 

Or  choose  a.  parish  beadle  I 

A  meetmff  where  no  fierce  debate 

Engenders  "  Chartist  Biot ;" 
But  leaves  Queen,  ParHament*  and  State, 

In  true  and  loyal  quiet. 

A  meeting  where  we  only  find 

Firm  wills  and  sound  endeavour. 
To  cherish  Reason,  Soul,  and  Mind, 

With  food  that  lasts  for  ever. 

And  quite  as  grand  a  scene  is  ours, 

As  that  where  jewelled  brows 
In  olden-days  m^  ball-room  fiowers. 

And  spruce  "  Beau  Nash's"  bows. 

Well  mav  our  heads  toss  slightly  up, 

To  look  around -and  see 
That  from  a  tiny  acorn-cup 

Has  sprung  so  vast  a  tree. 

Who  would  have  dared,  «hort  time  ago^ 

— Amid  much  wise  derision — 
To  say  that  solid  gold  would  grow 

Out  of  our  ••  Penny"  vision  r 

And  not  alone  the  shining  ore, 

That's  grasped  in  worldly  dealing ; 
But  rater  stuff  and  richer  store,  < 

In  Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Feeling. 

How  many  a  brain  now  gathered  here. 

That  only  lacked  a  teacher. 
Has  learnt  the  truths  that  bless  and  cheer. 

From  some  sweet  Poet-preacher. 

Some  Poet  whose  Grod-given  rhymes 

Shut  out  no  creed,  no  brother ;  ^ 
But  to  all  hearts — all  lauds — all  times — 

Proclaim— "Love  one  another." 

How  many  a  ringing  laugh  has  gushed 

When  mirthful  Humour  pourwi, — 
How  many  a  sighinff  breath  has  hushed 

When  Pathos  traued  the  chist^. 


A  WELCOME. 

How  many  a.  quickened  pnlse  haa  felt 

Heroic  passion  atart, — 
That  never  knew  each  conrage  dwelt 

Within  itfl  Bleeping  heart. 

How  maoh  of  uen-born  Hope  has  ahed 

Its  joy  on  eliadowed  life — 
What  fairy-spirit- rings  have  spread 

'Mid  Ignorance  &dA  Strife. 

'Tib  good  to  see  utrong  men  agree. 

Held  faet  by  gilkeu  link ; 
With  lipa  that  seek  to  wisely  snedi^.   ' 

And  braiji  tliat  dares  to  think  I  "  •' 

Who  will  not  aay  that  closing  day       '  ' 

Is  donbly  sweet  and  blest  \ 
Whan  voices  of  the  "  aaerod  Nine" 

Beceive  each  honoured  gueatP 

Is  it  not  gladdening  to  behold 

A  listening  crowd  around, 
To  hear  what  wondrous  themes  unfold. 

When  minstrel  echoes  aouudf 

Doubtless  some  critics  will  appear, 
With  savage  law  to  judge  us; 

Ti^ng  to  crush,  with  smile  or  sneer, 
The  little  fame  they  grudge  us. 

And  thoughtless  Hcholars — college-taught 
In  eloquence  and  grammar, — 

May  gaily  jeer  if  they  should  hear 
A  Son  of  Labour  stammer. 

But  the  great  Baoi3  of  ancient  time. 
Cried, — to  inspire  the  humble, — 

"Honour  and  Praise  to  all  who  cliinh. 
No  matter  bow  they  stumble  !" 

Think  of  our  modest  fee,  and  then 

Relax  your  critic  clutch; 
"  Only  a  iienny,  gentlemen. 

So,  don't  expect  too  mueli." 

If  Jones  should  not  heed  eveiy  "  stop," 
Eiemerober  they  come  thickly ; — 

If  Brown,  s\icftt\ft.\A  sotiw  "  altcbes"  drop. 
Don't  "taVeftisTOMc^i'  ■wkh^wcVi-?. 
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If  SimpsoQ  has  a  dreadfol  cold. 

Which  makes  his  voice  nnpleasing; 
Beflect  that  we,  next  week  may  be. 

Brought  to  the  bar  for  **  Sneezing." 

Let  Kindness,  Unity,  and  Love, 

Mark  all  we  do  and  say ; 
Let's  change  tiie  thorn  for  oil  and  com. 

To  cheer  onr  earthly  way. 

Let  onr  warm  thanks  and  blessings  breathe 

On  all  who  give  ns  aid ; 
Think — ^while  ye  bid  the  fruit- vines  wreathe,— 

Sin's  Upas  orauch  must  fade. 

Perchance  a  word  of  poet-truth 

May  iling  a  quenchless  spark, — 
A  beacon- star,  which  Age  or  Youth 

May  trust  to  in  the  dark. 

A  thought  may  bid  some  soul  despise 

Its  foolish  guile  of  yore, 
And  aims  of  just  Ambition  rise 

That  never  Uved  before. 

None  know,  when  Knowledge  lights  her  torch, 

How  far  the  beams  are  thrown : 
And  she  may  build  a  widening  porch 

On  "  Penny"  Oomer-stone. 

Work  on — TLope  on !  and  be  ye  sure 

Self-help  is  noble  schooling, — 
Let's  do  our  best, — and  leave  the  rest 

To  GOD'S  own,  mighty  ruling. 


STANZAS  FOR  MUSIC. 

[TTEN  TO  THE  MELODY  OP  "EVER  OP  THEE,"  COMPOSED  BY 

FOLEY  HALL. 

rHERE  are  they  now  ? — the  visions  that  held  ub 
Hallowed  with  bHss  in  the  sunrise  of  Youth ; 
he  Thought  that  entranced — ^tiie  Hope  that  impelled  ns. 
The  strong  Faith  in  Friendship — ^tne  iiai^xvb^  ^l'^x^5&£^^^ 


THE  IlfFINTTE. 


Bainbows  of  light  that  illumed  a!!  our  weeping, 
Bosfl  lea-VM  of  roptnre  that  hid  every  thom,- 

Oh!  where  ure  thoM  Tisione  that  came  without  sleeipiiw^, 
Whero  are  those  Life-gems — the  dew-drops  of  mornr    ' 

With  Care  in  our  bosom,  and  shade  on  our  oro* 
"Who  will  not  eigh  and  ast,  "  Where  are  they 
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Where  are  they  now  P  the  rich  rays  of  gfory. 

Gilding  the  dull  world  with  beftma  of  BomanooP 
Where  are  the  lips  that  beguiled  with  Love'a  story. 

Where  are  tho  hands  that  we  pressed  in  the  dance  I 
Forms  that  were  near,  all  buoyant  and  bounding, 

Fresh  aa  the  field  flowers  snatched  in  our  way. 
Oh!  where  are  their  R'lad  tones,  like  Btream-ripplea  sonnding, 

Shouting  aloud,  "  We  have  no  month  bnt  May." 
With  care  in  our  bosom,  and  chade  on  our  brow, 

Who  will  not  sigh  and  asi,  "  Where  are  they 


THE  DSTFINITE. 

We  wonder  at  Life's  KCPrct  flam* , 

But  cannot  trace  the  apark 
Which  hghted  up  our  soul  and  frame. 

From  Chaos— dead  and  dark  ; 

We  gaze  upon  tho  dewy  blade 

That  glittera  at  our  feet; 
But  know  not  how  the  leaf  was  made 

So  perfect  and  complete. 

We  see  the  noontide's  flashing  ray 

Filled  close  with  atom-things ; 
Bat  who  can  light  the  orb  of  l)ay. 

Or  weave  the  tiny  wings  ? 

The  bird  that  builds  ita  simple  nest, 
Showa  Skill  that  none  can  reach ; 

The  bee  that  keeps  ita  treasured  heapa. 
Has  Instinct  none  can  teach. 

We  ace  the  acorn  rise,  and  fling 

Its  shadow  o'er  the  field ; 
We  asV. "  'H.wi  stcti  the  leaf-crowued  king  p" 
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We  hear  tlie  billows  roll  and  rave ; 

We  see  worlds — ^high  and  far— 
But  Art  could  not  attune  the  wave ; 

Nor  Science  fix  the  star. 

We  cannot  find  the  germ  of"  Mind ;" 

We  cannot  change  the  Law 
That  governs  every  step  we  tread, 

And  every  breath  we  draw. 

Our  deepest  thought — our  broadest  view ; — 

Seek  as  they  may,  must  own. 
That  Finite  luiowledge  leads  but  to 

The  Infinite  Unknown. 

And  yet,  with  bold,  presuming  brain, 

—Blind  to  the  mystic  "  Whence  P"— 
We  dare  to  question  and  arraign 

The  ways  of  Providence. 

Shall  we  dispute  the  Eight  Supreme, 

Of  Wisdom,  Power,  and  Grace, 
That  rules  the  great,  Eternal  Scheme : 

And  fills  Unbounded  Space? 

Is  it  not  better  we  should  take 

Our  "  crosses"  through  the  dust, 
Schooling  our  hearts  to  bear — ^not  break — 

Upheld  by  Hope  and  Trust  ? 

Till  Man  can  tell  wbere  Life  shall  end ; 

And  how  that  Life  began ; 
Let  us  obey ;  and  humbly  bend 

To  Him  Yrho  fashioned  Man, 


HUEEAH!  FOE  OUE  EIFLEMENI 

Hurrah  for  our  Eiflemen  I — Men  of  the  Land ! 

Who  have  sprung  with  a  brave-hearted  yearning ; 
Not  willing  nor  eager  to  kindle  War's  brand, 

But  to  guard  what  that  brand  might  set  burning. 
Thev  have  limbs  for  a  march ;  they  have  fronts  for  a  blow. 

Snow  them  laurels  and  see  how  they'll  win  them ; 
Thev  have  hands  for.  a  trigger  and  e)res  for  a  foe\  . 

Ihat  will  prove  the  true  ,^ti\iOii  \!a  Va.  >(»cl<5iel»  ■ 


rnglii 


»  mPROm'TV  SONNET.       ^F^^^" 

Thea  here's  to  tlie  Orey,  and  the  Green,  and  the  Blue, 

Never  heed  in  what  colour  you  find  them, 
Bnt  be  sure  they'll  be  dyed  a.  hlood-red,  through  and  through, 

Ere  the  chain  of  a.  Despot  ahall  biud  them. 

Let  them  come  from  the  plough,  from  the  loom,  and  the  k 

Let  their  hu^lea  rijig  louder  tuid  louder. 
Let  the  darV,  city  street,  aad  the  deep,  forest  gorge, 

Prove  that  Labour  makoa  Valopr  the  prouder.  ' 

Let  them  dwell  in  sweet  Peaoe,  till  a  moment  may  coma 

When  the  ehot  of  an  euemy  ratUe, 
And  the  epirita  that  clong  tha  moat  fondly  to  home 

Will  be  first  to  rosli  forth  in  the  battle. 

Then  here'e  to  the  Grey,  and  the  Greeo,  and  the  Blue,    I 

Never  heed  in  what  colour  you  find  them. 
But  be  aure  they'll  be  dyed  a  blood-red,  through  and  tlirOagl 

£re  the  chain  of  a  Despot  shall  biod  them. 


IMPEOMPTD  SONNET 


Oft  have  I  dared  to  question  far-off  stars. 

While  dreaming  of  Eternity  and  Space. 
Yet,  here,  in  silent  thinking,  lace  to  face 
With  my  own  strong  and  mortal  prison  bars 

I  stand— a  mighty,  though  a  shrinking  thing ; 
Finding  the  distance  strangely  less — yet  greater 
Thau  it  e'er  seemed  Iwtween  the  One  Creator 

And  the  Untold  Created. — My  Soul's  wing 
Seemeth  to  wear  a  plume  of  Spirit-bivth, 

That  wafts  me  high  to  the  Immortal  Power  ; 

Yet  my  own  sphere^stnddcd  with  shell  and  flowei 
Blinds  with  the  dazzling  mystery  of — '■  Earth." 
What  art  thou?     Nature  tells  with  voice  sublime, 
"  One  of  God's  Pyramids  npon  the  Sands  of  Time." 


THE  PAIEY  WISH. 

As  I  wandered  beside  the  blue,  meaaureieas  tide. 
While  the  winde  a-wi  tKe  waves  were  at  play. 

A  woman,  forlorn,  pa\e,\Nea,rj.w\i.'«Q^\, 
Arose,  like  a.  gl\08t,  m  to-j  -«wj  ■ 


"I  WISH  THOU  WERT  NOT  OOING."  565 

Her  fEaoine-wninff  si^,  and  her  grief-filled  eye, 

Were  heavy  wiSi  moan  and  tear, 
As  I  placed  in  lier  palm  a  drop  of  the  balm 

WTiich  the  world  holds  so  preciously  dear. 
And  this  blessing  she  gave  as  she  turned  to  the  wave. 

And  looked  up  to  the  azure  dome, 
**  May  your  happiness  be  as  deep  as  the  sea. 

And  your  heart  as  light  as  the  foam." 
Few- words  they  were,  but  they  seemed  to  bear 

A  magic  to  cheer  and  to  save ; 
A  beauty  was  flung  by  that  sorrowful  tongue. 

Like  a  spring  flower  raised  on  a  grave. 
And  Time  who  estranges,  by  chequers  and  changes, 

Kind  thoughts  that  have  wished  us  good  will, 
Has  left  deeply  impressed  on  my  brain  and  my  breast 

The  words  of  that  pale  woman  still. 
They  held  music  and  feeling,  whose  echo-tones  stealing. 

Yet  whisper,  where'er  I  may  roam ; 
"  May  your  happiness  be  as  deep  as  the  sea» 

And  your  heart  as  light  as  the  foam." 


«I  WISH  THOU  WEET  NOT  GOING." 

(abdressed  to  an  old  fbxend.) 

'Tis  what  I  have  said  to  the  summer. 

When  the  last,  sweet  buds  were  blowing ; 
And  the  bee  was  a  wearied  hummer  ; 

"  I  wish  thou  wert  not  goin^." 
'Pis  what  I  have  said  to  the  tide. 

When  it  ebbed  in  its  musical  flowing ; 
Leaving  pebble  and  weed  by  its  side— 

"  I  wisn  thou  wert  not  going." 

'Tis  what  I  have  said  to  my  vision. 

When  the  scythe  of  Truth  was  mowing 
The  poppies  of  Fancy's  Elysian — 

"  I  wish  thou  wert  not  going." 
'Tis  what  I  have  said  to  the  sun, 

When  the  shadows  of  night  were  growing. 
And  the  sands  of  mirth  had  run ; 

"  I  wish  thou  wert  not  going." 

'Tis  what  I  have  said  to  the  bird, 
When  its  gush  of  song  was  flowing 

In  strains  to  be  soon  unheard — 
"I  wish  thou  wert  "not  gom^r 


TSE  MEMOB¥  OF  TSE  LOVED  AND  1 

Will  oft  resume  their  tender  bloom. 

When  wrapt  in.  churchyard  mould. 
And  holy  perfume  still  will  flow, 
i'rom  flowers  we  gathered  long  ago. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  IjOVED  AITO  LOST. 

It  is  ths  strain  I  used  to  hear 

Wien  ChUdhood'a  Loto  lit  up  my  browj"^* 
Baibre  I  dreamt  that  s^h  or  teai  ..i^* 

Wontd  fling  the  shade  whioh  dims  it  m 
A  mother  eang  that  plaintive  air. 

To  charm  and  lull  me  to  mj  rest ; 
It  mingled  with  my  evening  prayer 

In  gentle  mnrmura — Eweetand  blest. 
But  now  that  strain  brings  moumfnl  p 

Its  echoes  chill,  lite  niituran  frost; 
So,  Minstrel,  do  not  waVe  ag^n 

The  Memory  of  the  loved  and  lost. 

That  soft,  low  strain  waa  simg  for  me,  ■ 

And  always  enngforme  alone; 
When  snirit'bound,  I  knew  no  sound 

80  holy  aa  a  mother's  tone. 
1  loved  that  mother  as  the  spring 

liovea  the  full  orb  of  warmth  and  light ; 
And  loved  her  most  when  she  would  sing 

That  tunofol  lullaby  at  night. 
But  now  that  strain  brmgs  saddening  pain ; 

Its  echoes  chill,  like  autumn  frost, 
Bo,  Minstrel,  do  not  wake  again 

The  Memory  of  the  loved  and  lost. 


ON  HIS  SAVING  I 


i  GRATEFUL  FOE 


Deeji  me  not  thanklofs  for  the  fragrant  Bay, 

Which  God  saw  fit  to  scatter  in  luy  way : 

1  know  fuHwe\\ftw£a\fcweB  that  belong 

To  Earth's  mos\,W\3^^ii.e—'CQe"'\sj^Q?  Song." 


TO  0.  A.  A,  569 

My  simple  Harp  outweighs  a  mine  of  gold ; 

I  prize  it  as  the  richest  boon  I  hold. 

I've  dreamed  the  glory -visions  o'er  its  strings 

Which  lift  our  mortal  form  on  angel- wings ; 

And  felt  that  while  that  simple  harp  was  mine, 

My  human  thoughts  were  linked  with  hopes  divine. 

I've  knelt  in  prayer  upon  the  mountain-top ; 
I've  watched  the  dew-gems — l^lessing  every  drop — 
The  rolling  main  below,  the  stars  above 
Have  held  my  breast,  and  brain,  in  musing  love ; 
I've  made  a  Faith-shrine  of  the  sunset  cloud, 
I've  plucked  a  daisy,  and  my  soul  has  bowed ; 
Owning,  with  joy,  the  **  Gift,"  which  shed  for  me 
The  lignt,  so  warm  and  wide,  which  few  can  see. 

But  moments  have  been,  when  a  rude  world's  touch 
Has  wrung  my  spirit  till  it  felt  too  much ; 
When  my  still  lip  suppressed  the  anguish-sigh, 
And  choking  Pride  concealed  the  tearful  eye; 
When  bitter  Wrong  has  chafed  my  burning  breast, 
— Robbing  mv  days  of  Peace — my  nights  of  Rest. 
Then  would  that  struggling  spirit  turn  and  say, 
"  Give  me  a  Shield,  and  take  my  Harp  away." 
I've  known  long  hours  of  sorrow — drear  ana  deep. 
When  others  had  forgotten  how  to  weep ; 
I've  nursed  the  Grief-thorn  with  its  probing  power, 
When  others  had  resumed  the  Pleasure-flower ; 
The  gall-cup  has  been  held  for  me  to  sip 
When  others  laughed  with  gay  and  honied  lip ; 
Then  would  I  cry,  "  Oh !  take  my  Poet  Song, 
"  And  give  a  heart  that  will  not  throb  so  long." 

But  "  God  is  good ;"  and  when  the  pangs  were  o'er, 
He  seemed  to  bid  me  love  that  Harp  the  more ; 
Though  vain  regret  might  sometimes  breathe  a  word 
Of  earthly  murmur,  it  was  kindly  heard ; 
He  knew  that  strings  so  rife  with  bliss  and  pain, 
When  roughly  swept  must  yield  a  piercing  strain. 
He  knew,  though  bitter  groans  escaped  control, 
That  Toiiiure — not  Rebellion,  filled  my  soul. 
He  knew  that  while  my  Harp  could  pour  its  lays 
HIS  name  would  Hve  on  it  with  ^^teful  praise ; 
That  unto  Him  its  latest  Song  wiU  be, 
"  Father,  I've  sinned ;  let  me  be  judged  by  Thee." 


ON  HEARING  A  -WOtrNDED  BIRD  SINGINa  IN 

A  TBEE.  _ 

It  accmetli  atraoK^^  thut  Bird  or  Bard  ^^M 

Should  Bit  in  uic  Bunsliiiie  and  merrilj  sing ;  ^^M 

V/hUe  the  Poet-One  Leara  deep,  ajiguish- cared,  ^H 
Aud  the  Aluvis  fiuttora  with brotui  wing. 

But  wo  often,  hear  notes,  ricli  and  clear. 
While  the  t«ar  may  flow,  and  the  warm  Wood  giish ; 

And  few  will  wait  to  soothe  the  fate 

Of  the  Borrowing  Minstrel,  or  wounded  Thruah. 

Sing  on,  aweet  Bird,  let  your  whistle  he  hearfl, 
^u've  a,  beautifnl  perch  'mid  the  bree;ie  and  the  light; 

Though  a  red  drop  utart  with,  each  pnlao  of  your  heart, 
Tour  plumage  will  slaimoh  it,  and  keep  it  from  sight. 

And  come,  brave  Minstrel!  rise  and  take 

Your  silvery  harp,  aud  tnne  it  a^fain ;  ^h 

Your  spirit  may  ache,  till  it  well  mgh  hreak ;  ^^M 

Bat  your  sigh  will  be  lost  in  tlio  dulcet  straiu.  ^^M 


The  Bird  falla,  mute,  on  the  grass  below; 

The  Poet  has  played  to  the  last — and  died ;  — 
j\nd  none  shall  know  the  piteous  woe 

That  the  Feathers  and  Strings  have  served  to  hide. 


SHAKSPEARB. 

(WBniES  OS  HEARING  Oi'  THE  TliliCENTENARlT  MOVEMENT, 
1864.) 

If  Man  can  be  immortal  here, 
If  Sonl  can  stay  when  Life  is  done ; 

If  Dust  ean  brave  the  levelling  spear, 
Tliou,  Shakspeare,  art  that  mighty  one. 

Born  'neath  the  flag  that  never  yields. 
Sprung  from  a  i^eople  proudly  free ; 

Wliose  Anna  have  won  unnumbered  fields ; 
"Wlioae  CommeiiK  s^ittwisi  l-KnaSea  to  Sea, 


Son  of  the  first  and  highest  State, 
With  noblest  Rights  that  earth  can  hold. 

Boasting  the  "  City  of  the  Great," 
Whose  million  mghways  teem  with  gold. 

Truth-teller !  whose  iUnmined  page 
Has  never  yet  been  laid  aside  ; 

Chief  Prompter  on  Creation's  stage, 
Our  endless  joy — our  matchless  pride. 

At  length,  rich  England  deigns  to  give 
Thy  Genius  a  Memorial  shrine ; 

And  let  her  Shakspeare*s  image  live, 
Recorded  as  the  "  Soul  divine !" 

How  many  a  pulse  would  throb  and  glow 

To  see  the  marble  pile  uprear, 
Which  grants  the  Bard  his  late  reward, 

A  "  local  habitation"  here ! 

And  'mid  the  warmest,  mine  will  be 
To  laud  the  workers  of  the  deed. 

Which  honours  thee  who  shaped  for  me 
My  simple  Muse,  and  trustmg  creed. 

For  less  of  fire  had  marked  my  lyre. 
And  less  of  pleasing  praise  been  mine ; 

Less  earnest  pains  had  marked  my  strains, 
If  I  had  never  worshipped  thine  ! 

In  early  youth  I  prized  the  Word, 
That  gently  leads  with  Gospel  rule ; 

Then,  charmed  by  thee,  I  thought  I  heard 
A  teacher  in  the  self-same  school. 

And  now,  when  stricken  Conscience  calls 
For  contrite  heart  and  bended  knee ; 

My  meek  and  chastened  spirit  falls 
First  to  its  God,  and  then  to  thee ! 

Kind  Heaven  has  bounteously  attuned 
A  few,  sweet  strings  within  ray  breast, 

And  such  blest  things  are  those  few.  strings. 
Their  echo  softens  all  the  rest. 

Myj^on^  is  weak — my  chords  are  few, 

But  ftintest  echoes  only  prove 
That  aVf  bow  down  to  hail  and  crown. 

Our  Poet-Priest  with  changeless  love ! 


GEBMS  OF  GREATNESS, 

How  many  a  mighty  mind  is  shut 

Witiiiii  a.  fanieleaa  germ; 
The  huge  oak  lies  in  tile  acorn  nut. 
And  the  richeBt,  regal  rohes  are  cat 
From  tlie  web  of  a  dusky  worm. 

The  river  rolls  with  its  fleet  of  ahipa 

On  ita  full  and  RweQing  tide. 
But  ita  far-off  fountain  creepB  and  drips 
From  a  chinklet's  dank  ajid  mosi^  lipa 

That  a  pebbla  and  dock-leaf  hide. 

The  tJioughtless  word  from.  a.  jesting  breat£ 

May  fall  on  a  liat'ning  ear. 
And  draw  the  soul  from  its  rusty  slieatli. 
To  work  and  win  the  rarest  wreath 

That  mortiil  brow  can  wear. 

Ton  tiny  bnd  is  holiling  fast 

Gay  Flora's  faiiest  gem,  , 

Let  the  sunlight  star  and  ike  shower  go  past 
And  the  wee.  green  bad  .shall  blaze  at  last ; 

—The  pride  of  her  diadem. 

The  sower  erwt?  in  the  early  year 

The  grains  of  barfey  corn, 
And  barns  and  barrels  of  goodly  cheer 
Of  winter's  bread  and  nut-brown  beer 

From  the  infant  seed  are  born. 

The  Poet-ebant  may  be  a  thing 

Of  lightsome  tone  and  word ; 
But  a  living  sound  may  dwell  in  the  string. 
That  shall  waken  and  rouse  as  its  echoes  fling. 

Tilt  myriad  breaats  are  stirred. 

Look  well,  look  close.  look  deep,  look  long. 

On  the  changes  ruling  earth. 
And  ye'll  find  God's  i-arest,  holiest  thi'ong 
Of  mortal  wonders- — strange  and  strong — ■ 

Arise  from  noteless  birth. 

Fate  drires  a  poor  and  slender  peg. 

But  a  crown  may  hang  thei-eby ; 
We  may  kill  an  eagle  when  crushing  an  egg. 
And  the  shilling  a  starving  boy  may  beg 

Maybe  stam'pei\NA'tt¥<iTtii.ne'K  die. 


SVA*8  FAMEWELL.  573 

'Tis  well  to  train  our  searching  eyes 

To  marvel,  not  to  mock ; 
For  the  nameless  steed  may  win  the  prize, 
The  "  wee"  child  grow  to  giant  size, 

And  the  atom  tonnd  a  rock- 


EVA'S  FAREWELL. 

The  white  man's  darling  child  looked  out 

Upon  the  Western  sky, 
Where  radiant  glory  Inrked  about. 

To  see  the  red  sun  die. 
Sweet  Eva — ^innocent  and  young — 

Watched  every  cloudlet  glide, 
While  soft  and  holy  strains  were  sung 

By  slave  lips  at  her  side. 
**  Look,  Uncle  Tom,"  the  white  child  cried, 

"  You  see  that  land  so  fair. 
With  shining  light  and  spirits  bright, 

And  I  am  going  there. 
I'm  going.  Uncle  Tom,  ere  long, 
Where  angels  join  our  evening  song. 

"  You'll  not  forget  me  when  I'm  gone, 

I  know  you'll  nurse  my  flowers ; 
I  know  you'll  often  sit  alone 

And  think  of  these  blest  hours. 
Yoa'U  read  within  the  sacred  page 

Now  resting  on  your  knee. 
Of  Him  who  preached  the  truth  and  said, 

"  Bring  little  ones  to  me." 
You  must  not  weep,  dear  Tom,  but  pray 

With  fond  and  trusting  heart ; 
For  though  my  form  may  pass  away. 

Our  spirits  cannot  part. 
You'll  come  to  me,  dear  Tom,  erelong^ 
And  join  the  angels'  evening  song." 


"POOR  UNCLE  TOM." 

The  gold  of  the  wealthy  ones  bought  him  and  sold  him, 
The  voice  of  the  godly  proclaimed  him  a  slave ; 

The  dogs  of  the  white  man  might  hunt  him  and  hold  him. 
The  Christian  might  take  from  him  all  that  Gk)d  gave. 


{ 


But  here  'neath  the  linden  tree,  peaoefully  aleMffl^^^^^* 
Es  heeds  not  the  btood-hound,  he  feela  not  the  whip ; 

'While  many  a  dark  eye  comes  ^aziug  and  weeping, 
And  many  a  praver  falla  ftoio  many  a  lip 

Tor  the  soul  of  poor  Tom. 

For  poor  Torn  was  aa  brave  aa  the  young  lion-mother. 

And  kind  aa  tlie  dove  on  the  oranf^-tree  spray ; 
Poor  Tom  was  a,  man  whom  a  king  might  call  brother ; 

Though  hie  Rkin  was  like  night,  yet  his  soul  waa  like  dsf. 
The  white  sons  of  Liberty  tortured  bis  spirit. 

Till  all  he  could  do  was  to  lie  down  *ni  die ; 
But  the  moment  may  come  when  they  fain  woold  inherit 

The  measure  of  Joy  that  he  hoped  for  on  high, 

For  the  »aul  of  poor  Tom. 
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LITTLE  TOPSY'S  SONG. 

"  T0P8V  never  was  bom,  never  had  a  moJer, 
Spectal  growed  a  nigger  brat,  just  like  any  oder. 
Whip  me  till  the  blood  comes — ole  missna  used  to  do  it  ( 
She  6«d  she'd  cut' my  heart  out,  but  never  could  get  to  it 
Got  no  heart,  I  don't  believe, — niggers  do  widout  'em— 
Never  hcnnl  of  Ood  or  love,  >-o  taii't  tcM  ,iuiob  uWit  ■t.-m" 
This  Li  To|i;.y'd  tiiva^e  song— Toii.^v  cute  niiJ  i-l(.'vi.'V— 
Hurrah  thou  for  the  White  M;iii'3  right,  -  Mlavury  fi.ir  ov«!" 

"  I  speots  I'se  wery  wicked,  that's  just  what  1  am ; 
Only  you  just  give  me  chance;  wont  1  rouse  '  Ole  Sam.' 
'Taint  no  use  in  being  good — Cob  I'ho  black  you  see ; 
I  never  cared  for  nothin  yet,  and  aothin  carea  fo?  me. 
Ha,  ha,  ha !  Miss  Feely'a  hand  dun  Ltiow  how  to  grip  ma ; 
I  never  likes  to  do  no  work,  and  wont  ivithont  they  whip  M 
This  is  TopBy's  savage  song — Topsy  cute  and  clei'er, — 
Hurrah  then  for  the  White  Man's  right,  "  Slavery  for  ever!" 

"Don't  you  die,  Miss  Evy  dear,  else  I  go  dead  too. 

1  knows  I'm  wicked,  but  I'll  try  and  be  all  good  to  you. 

You  have  taught  me  better  things,  though  I'se  nigger-Bldu, 

You  have  found  poor  Topsy'e  heart,  spite  of  all  its  sin. 

Don't  you  die,  Miss  Evy  dear,  else  I  go  dead  too. 

Tho'  1  Be  black  I'so  sure  that  God  will  let  me  go  wid  you." 

This  is  Topsy's  human  song,  under  Love's  endeavour, 

Blassinga  on  tho  W"^  tjlvild's  work,  "Humanity  for  everl" 


THE  MOTHEE'S  LEAP. 

"  E[ebp  close,  my  child,  they  shall  not  wrest 
Thy  mother's  arm  from  thee; 

The  grasp  that  rends  thee  from  this  breast^ 
Shall  first  tear  life  £rom  me. 

See,  see !  yon  ice-rock  where  the  flood 
Pours  rapidly  and  deep, 

They  will  not  dare  to  follow  there- 
God  give  me  strength  to  leap. 

Keep  dose,  my  child,  we  can  but  die, 
rU  kiU  thee  or  Fll  save ; 

The  human  bloodhounds  track  us  nigh — 
Now,  let  them  catch  the  slave." 

A  moment !  and  the  Mother  springs 

Like  wild  deer  from  the  heath : 
Each  nerve  is  strained — the  crag  is  gained — 

The  fierce  tide  left  beneath. 
She  hugs  her  boy-^she  screams  with  joy — 

While,  rock  and  snag  are  scaled. 
"  Now,  now,"  she  cries,  "  come  on  who  will, 

Our  path  is  bravely  trailed ; 
I've  lefUiy  tears  upon  the  giass. 

My  crimson  footsteps  here. 
But  see  Ir-no  woman -nunters  pass 

Where  woman  knew  no  fear." 

She  springs  again  like  mountain  cat, 
Her  child  is  all  she  sees. 

A  moment  more — she  nears  the  shore- 
She  climbs  with  trembling  knees. 

A  man  with  mercy  in  his  breast 
Holds  out  a  friendly  hand, 

He  helps  her  on  with  hope  and  rest. 
Toward  the  Freeman's  land ; 

And  wandering  ones  ofb  seek  the  spot 
To  mark  the  fearful  deep. 

While  memory  keeps  it  unforgot, 
Known  as  "  The  Mother's  Leap." 


ON  HEABING  AN  ^OLIAN  HAEP. 

A  BREATH  of  aiinimc  r  wind  is  plajing. 

So  softly,  none  caji  tvace  its  wmga. 
And  lone  and  fitful  in  it^  strnying, 

It  falls  upoa  the  Bilver  sitringa. 
They  ponr  an  answering  Bonnd  that  narer 

Could  tie  awoke  by  toiaetrei  skill ; 
The  rareat  melody  that  ever 

Breathed  o'er  the  world  to  charm  iiB.d  tJ 
So  rich,  80  foil,  so  pure,  bo  deep  ; 

The  air  in  dreamy  sweetness  floats ; 
Bnt  only  spirit-hands  can  sweep 

Such  music  from  the  Harp's  wild  notog. 

So  many  a  breast  where  music  lires. 

May  yield  a  gush  of  wondrous  tone ; 
But  while  that  breast  ita  mnsitc  gives 

The  magic  souros  remains  unknown. 
The  throb  of  sti'aage  aud  holy  feeling— 

Tlie  dearest  joy — the  saddest  sigh, — 
May  swell  with  notes  of  high  revealing, 

!Bnt  like  the  Harp-straiD  they  mnat  die. 
15bno  can  record  the  matchless  theme 

That  with  thp  nn  .=tic  wiml-ld"  llo;ita  ; 
And  none  can  learn  the  Poet's  dream 

That  singeth  in  his  Heart's  wild  notes. 


"T'OOU  HOOD." 

(iVKITTHN    .M    S.E>SM,-GHEKS    CEMETERY.) 

What  gor!>eou3  cenotaphs  arise, 

Of  Parian  shrine  and  granite  vault ; 

With  blazoned  claims  on  purer  skies 
That  elmt  out  earthly  flaw  and  fault ! 

Who  lies  below  yon  splendid  tomb 

That  stretches  out  so  broad  and  tall  P 

The  woniLs  will  surely  ne'er  eshume 
A  slccppT  \oc\ei  NiS-VViw  iiuch  wall. 


"poon  hood:'  m 

And  see,  that  other  statel]^  pile 

Of  chiselled  glory — staring  out ; 
Gome,  Sexton, leave  your  work  awhile. 

And  tell  us  what  we  ask  about. 

So !  one  belongs  to  him  who  held 

A  score  of  trained  and  tortured  steeds ; 
Great  Circus  Hero — unexcelled, 

On  what  strange  stuff  Ambition  feeds ! 

The  other  ^ards  the  last  repose 

Of  one  wno  shone  by  juggling  craft. 
Methinks  when  such  a  Temple  rose 

How  Esculapius  must  have  laughed. 

And  see  that  tomb  beneath  yon  tree ! — 

But,  Sexton,  tell  us  where  to  find 
The  fjrave  of  him  we  came  to  see ; — 

Is  it  not  here,  or  are  we  blind  ? 

We  mean  Poor  Hood*s — ^the  man  who  made 
That  Song  about  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs ;" 

— ^You  know  the  Song,  well,  leave  your  spade, 
And  please  to  show  us  where  he  lies. 

What !  there !  without  a  single  mark — 

Without  a  stone — ^without  a  line — 
Does  watchfire  Genius  leave  no  spark 

To  note  its  ashes  as  divine  P 

Must  strangers  come  to  woo  his  shade. 

Scanning  rare  beauties  as  they  pass ; 
And  when  they  pause  where  lie  is  laid. 

Stop  at  a  trodden  mound  of  grass  ? 

And  is  it  thus  ?    Well,  we  suppose, 

England  is  far  too  poor  to  spare 
A  slab  of  white  where  Truth  might  write 

The  title  of  her  Poet  Heir. 

Let  us  adorn  our  city  walks 

With  senate  form  and  soldier-chief — 
Carve  toga-folds  and  laurel  stalks,— 

Let  marble  shine  in  robe  and  leaf. 

But  Hood ;  "  poor  Hood !"— the  Poet  fool 
Who  sung  of  Women's  woes  and  wrongs, 

Who  taught  his  Master's  Golden  Eule — 
Give  him  no  statue  for  bia  aouq^  \ 


THE  GBBEX  LEAVES  jiHE  DEAD. 

Give  him  the  duat  beneath  hia  bead. 
Give  Tiim  e.  grave — a  grave  ulona — 

In  Life  he  deurly  won  Ha  broad ; — 
In  Death  he  was  not  wortii  a  stone, 

Perbapa  \ia  rightly  tbtnk  that  he 

"Who  flung  God  s  ligbt  roniii  lowly  things^    I 
Can  soar  above  ia  Memory's  love. 

Supported  by  bis  owu,  strong  winga.  , 

Oar  Shatapeare  can  be  only  met 
Witbin  a  narrow  Plsj'house  Porch ; 

80,  Hood,  thy  spirit  need  not  fret ; 
Bat  bold  ita  own  iiumortn,l  torch. 

*'  Poor  Hood !"  for  whom  a  people  vrreatUea 
The  heartbom  flowers  thut  never  die. 

"  Poor  Hood !"  for  ■whom  a,  requiem  breathes 
In  every  human  Toil-wrung  aigb. 

Let  the  Horse-tamer'a  bed  be  known 

By  the  rich  ra  auaolsum- shrine ; 
Give  the  bold  Qaack  bia  cborncl  throne — 

Their  works  were  worthier  far  than  thine. 

And  let  thy  Soul  aerenely  aleep 

While  pilgrims  stand  as  I  buvo  stood  ; 

To  worship  at  a  jmmelesa  heap, 
Andfoadly,  sadly  say,  "  Poor  Hood!" 


THE  GEEEN  LEAVES  ARE  DEAD. 

We  decked  the  gay  Hall  with  the  freab-gathered  arms 

From  the  dew-spangled  laurel  and  bard-craw  n in g  bay. 
The  red  roae  waa  there  with  the  lilybell  fair. 

And  bravely  they  sliono  on  the  festival  day. 
Bnt  the  rich,  gleaming  wrcathings, — Oh  !  where  are  tbej 

The  bloom  is  departed— the  beauty  is  shed ; 
All  scentless  the  flower,  all  napless  the  bough — 

Ob !  the  glad  night  h  past,  and  the  green  leaves  are  di 

So  sbowcth  tbo  beautiful  mirth -lighted  eye. 
As  fresh  and  an  rich  in  ita  beamings  ol  love. 

When  the  ro\in4,\aasVm%  d\«k  is  as  ruddy  and  sleek 
As  the  tint  o£  l^^e  tuii^— ft«i  4ci'«\\tt\'0oa'lQve. 
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But  we  afterwards  look  on  the  spirit-lit  face, 
And  the  thin  lips  are  smileless — the  dimple  is  fled, 

The  grey  hair  and  wrinkle  are  all  that  we  trace ; 

Gay  Youth  has  gone  by,  and  the  green  leaves  are  dead. 

So  gloweth  the  breast  in  the  noontide  of  Life, 

With  the  throbbings  of  Hope  and  the  flushings  of  Joy, 
When  the  heartstrings  are  bound  to  the  dear  ones  around,  • 

With  a  link  which  we  fancy  Time  cannot  destroy. 
But  Sorrow  and  Age  come  with  withering  hands, 

The  sun  has  gone  down  and  the  night-gloom  is  spread  ; 
The  blossoms  have  dropped  from  the  roseate  bands, 

The  heart's  bloom  is  over — ^the  green  leaves  are  dead. 


I'LL  THINK  OF  THEE. 

When  the  clear,  round  moon  is  climbing  up, 
And  stars  peep  out  from  the  misty  blue, 

When  fairies  sip  from  the  acorn  cup 
Their  trysting  draught  of  nectar  dew — 

I'll  think  of  thee. 

When  the  sun  Is  shedding  his  diamond  ray 
On  the  green  hill-top  and  the  bosky  dell. 

When  the  wild  bee  comes  to  carry  away 
Th<»  rose's  wealth  to  his  own,  sweet  cell — 

I'll  think  of  thee. 

When  Beauty  comes  with  its  forehead  of  snow, 

Its  orb  of  fire — its  form  of  ^race ; 
My  glance  may  dwell,  but  I  sigh  for  the  brow 

Wnere  Affection  flings  a  spirit-trace — 

And  think  of  thee. 

My  first,  fond  wish,  my  latest  prayer. 
Are  shrined  in  a  dear,  unspoken  name ; 

Whatever  of  sorrow  this  breast  may  bear. 
Whatever  of  joy — 'tis  all  the  same — 

I'll  think  of  thee. 

I  love— and  whether  thou'rt  mine  or  not— 
That  love  will  live  like  a  quenchless  light 

Thou  wilt  be  my  memory's  one,  green  spot, 
Anfd  till  memory  sleeps  in  the  grave's,  long  night— 

I'll  think  of  thee. 


EEirORSB, 

My  hasty  Epeech.  iLud  thoughtless  deed 

Once  stnng  a  warm  and  honest  breast ; 
I  made  a  gentle  bosom  bleed, 

I  gaJled  its  pride,  and  hrgke  its  rest. 
I  know  the  bitter  word  I  spoko 

Carried  a  torture  in  its  toae ; 
I  stmck  a  heart,  but  soon  that  stroVe 

Bebonnded  Iceenly  on  my  own. 

A  moment — and  my  reckless  ire 

Had  spent  its  fieroe  and  lightning  ]-,lay  ; 
Bat  left  &  record  of  its  fire, 

Too  deeply  acathed  to  pasa  away. 
One  gentle  boaom  loved  me  well. 

And  I  had  dared  to  wrong  that  one; 
The  speech  had  paRt,  to  live  and  last, 

The  deed  could  Merer  be  undone. 

Shame'a  burning,  aoul-oonfiiaing  blush 

Quick  mantled  with  it«  crimeon  glovf^     - 
I  felt  degraded  by  the  Hush, 

And  longed  to  hide  my  conscious  brow. 
I  sought  my  pillow,  bnt  the  deep 

And  sweet  oblivion  came  not  there ; 
My  eyes  found  not  their  quiet  sleep. 

My  lips  forgot  their  evening  prayer. 

My  quickened  pulse  and  restless  form. 

My  fevered  cheek  that  stayed  the  course 
Of  heavy  tears,  proclaimed  the  worm 

That  fed  withiD  me  was  "  Bemorse." 
I  knew  the  spirit  I  had  riven 

Would  nurso  the  barb  and  keenly  feel. 
And  loathed  myself  to  think  I'd  given 

A  wound  I  knew  not  how  tJJ  heal. 

Oh!  ye  who  bear  a  hidden  crime, 

And  carry  vain  "  Remorse"  within; 
The  load  ye  drag  through  Life  and  Time 

-Mast  amply  i^asten  any  sin. 
I  bore  but  httle.  yet  I  had 

Enoii^jli  of  «elf-upbra'diue  pain 
To  maUn  ray  \ii)«mi  ;-,;  1^11  isli- Kail, 

And  dvead  to  iriiV.  «&.■£&  awim^e  e^ain. 
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"  Take  heed,  my  Soul !"  I  ever  cry ; 

For  one  short  hour  may  fix  a  blot 
Of  such  a  deep  and  lasting  dye, 

Death  only  can  erase  the  spot. 


SONa  OF  THE  EAGLE. 

Mt  home  is  made  in  the  mountain  land^ 

Where  the  chasms  yawn  and  the  torrents  leap ; 
"Where  no  coward  race  can  hold  a  place, 

But  forms  are  as  free  as  the  winds  that  sweep. 
Mine  are  the  limbs  no  trammels  can  bind ; 

Mine  is  the  course  no  foot  can  track ; 
There's  no  rein  on  my  neck  to  chafe  and  check, 

I  bear  no  rider  to  gall  my  back. 
Wide  is  my  range,  and  lonely  my  flight ; 

The  vulture  may  gaze,  but  he  will  not  dare 
To  ruffle  my  feathers,  or  challer^jemy  right, 

For  the  Eagle,  the  Eagle  is  King  of  the  Air. 

Let  the  dazzling  sun  rise  clear  and  high 

In  the  warmSi  and  blaze  of  a  southern  day, 
But  the  Hght  that  dwells  in  an  Eagle's  eye. 

Can  flash  back  again  with  as  fierce  a  ray. 
When  the  storm  comes  on  with  its  thunder  loud,  . 

As  the  Bird  of  Jove  I  keep  my  fame ; 
My  broad  wings  flap  through  the  blackest  cloud. 

And  my  talons  cleave  through  the  bluest  flame. 
My  speed  is  as  fast  as  the  hurricane's  blast. 

And  curbless  and.  wild  as  the  ocean  tide. 
To  the  north  or  the  west,  no  hand  can  arrest ; 

I  am  free  in  my  wiU,  and  supreme  in  my  pride. 

Whene'er  I  take  my  place  below. 

No  green  or  bloom-wreathed  perch  is  mine ; 
For  I  rest  on  the  patliless  peak  of  snow. 

Or  swing  on  the  dark  and  giant  pine. 
The  shot  or  the  barb  may  bid  me  die. 

But  I  know  the  stroke  and  aim  must  be 
From  the  mighty  arm  and  steady  eye, 

That  can  only  be  found  'mid  the  bold  and  free. 
I  live  with  glory — I  fall  with  the  same ; — 

And  though  earth  may  have  creatures  strong  and  fair, 
Though  the  fearless  and  brave  fill  the  wood  and  the  wave. 

None  can  shadow  the  Eagle — the  Kin^o^"^'^  ^ox. 


V^SBijff 


SIMPLE  STAKZAS.  WEITTEN  IN,  f  OnNG  SOBHOW. 

lix  forehead  is  smootL,  not  a  wniil:]e  is  yet 

To  be  seen.,  as  the  tell-tale  of  Life's  busy  years ; 
Not  a  hair  has  tumcd.  g'cej,  not  a  record  m  a 


That  proclatDis  a  long  Bojourn  throagh  trials 
U.ine  still  is  the  seaaoa  when  spirit  and  though 
Should  know  little  of  earth,  bat  its  snuahine  anil  flowi 
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With  joy  to  look  back  qc — Joy  still  to  ba  aou^hti — 
And  Mirth,  with  its  langiiing  eye,  lighting  the  lionra. 

But  thoQeh  short  ba  the  tenor  I've  held  from  above. 
Enough  of  dark  sands  in  that  tenor  have  n; 

To  hid  my  soul  cry  o'er  the  wreck  of  it5  love : 
"  Time,  Time !  what  hast  thou  done  P" 

Changes  have  come  that  I  Eig!h  to  behold, 

Over  those  that  were  dear  to  my  diildhnod  and  youth ; 
Kindly  hearts  are  estranged-^friendly  handa  have  grown  cold, 

And  the  lipa  1  believed  in  are  warped  from  the  truth; 
My  affection  that  ^flowed  like  the  God-servinff  flame 

On  the  purest  ol  altars  that  Faith  conld  ilimnp, 
Lives  on ;  but  now  worships  a.  form  and  a  name, 

That  is  wrapped  in  the  shrond-robe  and  carved'  on  a.  tomb. 
Oh  1  the  world  has  too  taan  imypoi  ita  faiiy- tinged  mask. 

For  the  dearest  of  ties  have  been  tom-^one  by  one — "  "^^^ 
Tin  my  heart  .ind  my  memory  tremble  to  ask  ; 
"Time!  Time!  whnt  hast  tliou  doiio^" 


"  CASTLE  ^BA."  ■ 

BESPECTFULLY  A^D  Ali'ECTlUSAlELY  INSCIilBID  10  * 

EvEiiY  golden  ray  was  hiding 

In  November's  sombre  cloak ; 
Grey  and  misty  scud  was  riding 

O'er  the  almost  leafless  oak. 
Scarce  a  blossom  decked  earth's  bosom. 

Scarce  a  wild  bird  tried  to  sing ; 
Sad  winds  siffhing — stray  rooks  flying — 

Heralded  tie  Winter  King. 
But  the  power  of  Sun  and  Flower 

Were  no  needfid  joys  for  me, 
Aa  1  staoi, — 8.  ^  elcotned  oomer.' 

On  the  steps  u'i "  Cii'Adl.c^y 
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There  were  gracious  words  to  greet  me 

As  I  trod  the  threshold  stone, 
And  the  hand  that  stretched  to  meet  me, 

Was  a  fair,  and  courteous  one. 
Soon  my  shrinking  fear  dispelling. 

By  such  bidding  at  the  gate ; 
Made  me  sure  that  I  was  dwelling 

Where  true  Kindness  shut  out  State. 
Voices  round  me  gave  reliance 

On  the  welcome,  warm  and  free ; 
Beaming  faces — genial  graces — 

Made  a  home  of  "  Castle  Lea." 

Soon  I  saw  that  Gold  was  ample ; 
But  not  Gold  that's  given  in  vain ; 

Gold  whose  sowing — Gold  whose  growing- 
Scatters  bloom  for  soul  and  brain. 

"Things  of  Beauty,  Joys  forever," 
Met  my  gaze  on  every  side ; 

Pictured  story,  bannered  glory. 
Roused  Ambition's  purest  pride, 

Bichly  blending,  softly  tending 
To  make  Man  all  Man  shotdd  be. 

Curious  stores  of  choicest  honey 
FiUed  the  hives  of  "  Castle  Lea." 

Music's  messengers  of  pleasure, 

— ^Wooing  every  finger's  touch- 
Open  pages — Poets — Sages — 

Idols,  none  can  love  too  much. 
Here,  the  marble  bust,  exsicting 

Envy  of  the  Sculptor's  bays ; 
There,  the  graven  sheet,  attracting 

Admiration's  earnest  gaze. 
Lowest  wall  to  topmost  turret 

Giving  dullest  eye  to  see 
Mind,  Taste,  Feeling;  all  revealing 

Rightful  heirs  hold  "  Castle  Lea." 

Poor  my  strain,  but  let  me  bring  it ; 

Deign  to  scan  my  honest  lay ; 
For  iny  ready  heart  can  sing  it  ' 

Better  than  my  lips  can  say. 
Should  that  heart  be  proudly  glowinsf 

'Neath  thy  portal  never  more; 
Still  I  hold  from  thy  bestowing, 

Precious  thoughts  to  keep  in  atoit^s  i 


M4  ^' CAS1%^  tiEAy  : 

Toy! gathered fruitftil treasure,  " •  "^ 
Hiding  it  where  none  can  see ;      i 

Adding  to  ray  spirit's  pleasure,  ^' 

From  the  wealth  of  **  Castie  Lea." 

"  Castle  Lea !"  my  memory  carries 

All  thy  scenes  of  peace  around,        ^ 
Still  thy  mossy  dingle  tarries — 

Still  I  see  tne  upland  mound. 
There  the  belt  of  gloomy  larches — 

Here  the  valley,  deep  and  green — 
Leading  to  the  emerald  arches. 

Where  the  June  sun  ne'er  is  seen. 
Joyous  creatures,  furred  and  feathered. 

Feed  and  play  in  fearless  glee, 
-     And  I  see  them  tamely  gathered        -;  : 

Eound  the  walls  of  **  Castle  Lea.' ■ 


•-  r     *  r  • 


I  can  see  the  Lady  Birch^    .  .:\V/ 

Trail  and  droop  in  languid  length. 

While  the  huge  elm  sways  and  lujrcbes 
Near  them  ¥dth  protecting  atrengtix. 

I  can  trace  the  Grothic  twining 
Of  the  stones  that  break  the  grove,   • 

Record  of  the  Past — combining 
Scenic  Beauty,  sacred  Love. 

Here,  the  wood- shade  for  the  dreamer- 
There,  the  thyme-bank  for  the  bee — 

While  above,  the  ivy-streamer 
Flutters  down  from  "  Castle  Lea  " 
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I  can  hear  the  white  owls  trying 

To  beguile  mv  sleepless  hours, 
As  I  watched  the  moonbeams  lying 
.    On  the  grey,  embattled  towers. 
I  can  hear  myself  half  sighing, 

Li  a  vision  of  Romance ; 
As  their  lonely  luUabying 

Bound  me  in  a  poet-trance. 
I  can  hear  the  old  clock  chiming 

In  the  tones — "  Remember  me," 
While  my  harp,  in  chorus  rhyming. 

Gave  a  song  to  "  Castle  Lea." 

Far,  far  off,  in  murky  city, 

Here  I  breathe  my  loving  strain, 
And  if  ye  but  like  my  ditty. 
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Never  oaa  your  kind  hearts  reckon 

The  ehxir-drops  ve  poured 
When  ye  roused  a  hand  to  beckon 

Me,  a  stranger,  to  your  board. 
Let  me  thank  ye,  let  me  rank  ye, 

'Mid  the  kindest  ones  to  me ; 
For  ye  gave  me  what  I  prated  for— 

Sympathy — in  **  Castle  Lea." 


GARIBALDI  THE  TRUE. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Hero  who  stands  in  the  world 

As  the  first  and  the  noblest  in  Fight, 
'Neath  a  banner  of  glory  by  Freedom  unfurled. 

With  a  sword  that  flashed  out  for  the  "  Right." 
He  is  dear  to  our  land,  to  our  homes,  to  our  hearts. 

With  a  Fame  that  will  never  grow  dim ; 
And  Old  England  ne'er  gave  such  a  cheer  for  the  brave, 

As  her  trumpet-tongue  echoes  for  him. 
Up,  up,  with  the  cup  !  let  us  pledge  him  in  love. 

Let  his  deeds  ever  waken  our  shout ; 
For  the  soldier  whose  blow  has  laid  Tyranny  low, 

Let  our  Spirit-song  ever  ring  out. 

Say  where  is  the  victor  whose  triumphs  outshine 

The  rich  halo  that  circles  his  crest  ? 
Rare  fields  has  he  won,  and  great  work  has  he  done, 

But  no  star  do  we  see  on  his  breast. 
And  no  star  does  he  need,  for  his  soul  is  a  gem 

That  proclaims  him  the  high-born  and  rare ; 
Let  him  live  with  the  few  "  Garibaldi  the  True  !" 

'Tis  the  title  such  soldier  should  wear. 
Bring  the  wine,  and  fill  up  !  let  his  name  bless  the  cup. 

Let  his  deeds  ever  waken  our  shout ; 
For  the  soldier  whose  blow  has  laid  Tyranny  low, 

Let  our  Spirit-song  ever  ring  out. 

He  has  proved  what  a  welcome  the  Britons  can  give, 
He  has  heard  what  a  sound  we  can  raise ; 

While  our  Maidens  have  shed  crowning  bloom  on  his  head, 
And  our  Mothers  poured  blessings  and  praise. 

Our  children  have  prattled  and  laughed  in  his  ijrms ; 
Our  Old  Men  gone  forth  in  the  cro\5d.\ 


o^  TEJiCENTENARY  ODE.  ^^^" 

Our  Yoinng  Manhood,  in  pride,  liaa  kept  guard  by  liia  side 
Otir  jcreat,  War  Kings  have  seen  him,  and  towed. 

Thpn  up.  lip  with  tho  cup  !  let  us  pledge  him  in  love,    ^ 
Let  his  cleoda  ever  wnken  our  ahout;  tiJi^ 

For  the  soldier  whose  hlow  has  laid  Tyranny  lo«r,    '*^^^B 
Let  our  Spirit-aong  ever  ring  out.  ^^H 


I  TEECENTENABT  ODE  =  ..>■ 

Clliiilcn  tor  t!)t  asiocbing  JttUn's  Sli^sgiorc  CPiUtiiatEDn, 
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SFOEEN  B;  MB.  HE^'BY  UABSTON.         ^^H 
"A  day  ui  j\pri1  never  (Soie  *o  exseot.''  |I^^^| 

JOTons,  yet  solemn,  is  our  purtioee  here ;  T^^^ 

ClaimJttg,  alike,  glad  smile  and  tender  tear.  ;, 

The  Bmile — to  know  our  Jntiilee  is  given  ,     j;-, 

To  him  who  lett  on  e&rth  Bonie  raje  from  Heaven, 
The  tecu'— to  think  tbat  he  who-spread  such  lUsi^ 
Passed  from  his  place  too  soon  to  learn  liis  fame. 
Yet  smile  and  tear  are  ha[lowutl  as  we  breathe 
The  name  of  Shakspoare  o'er  the  bays  we  wreathe ; 
While  glowing  spirits  in  that  name  unite, 
Blending  Love's  festal  with  Devotion's  rito. 

The  world  is  wide — yet  all  the  world  will  own 
That  England's  Shaksnearc  fills  its  noblest  throne: 
That  WiKdoni.  Wit,  Mirth,  Feeling,  Mind,  and  Sou! 
Bule  'neatli  his  sceptro-toach  from  pole  to  pole. 

Sweet  Nature  tuned  his  harp  of  myriad  sU-inga, 
To  rouse  an  echo  in  all  linmau  things. 
Possessor  of  tlio  strange,  magician  power; 
Heir  to  Creatiou'w  vast  and  mystic  Dower, 
He  held  no  honours  from  onr  Schools  below ; 
God  gave  him  more  thim  Monarch  can  bestow ; 
For  Cienins^Riniple,  mighty,  and  sublime — 
Stamped  him— the  Priest  and  Poet  for  "  All  Time." 

Here  do  we  gatliei" — sacredly  to  raii^a 
Out  shouts  of  triumph  and  our  songs  of  praise. 
Here  have  wc  'meV.,\v.\i!\nfta.«d  earnest  bands. 
To  tvi\ne'VttaG\Q'q-wo-«^-N'Wp.\'ii.--«ii^'Kiiid8. 
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Here  do  we  help  to  stad  his  diadem 

With  Labour's  8weat-dlx)p-;-Englaiid'8  richest  gem. 

Here  do  the  people  write  with  blazing  pen, 

"  Shakspeare  was  born  of '  England's  Working  Men. 

Well  may  our  foreheads  flush — our  hearts  rejoice — 
While  the  lond  boast  is  heard  from  every  voice : 
For  all  the  tides  of  all  the  Caesars'  blood 
Fade  by  the  side  of  Avon's  rippling  flood : 
The  heroes  of  Rome,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Troy 
Mnst  yield  the  palm  to  Stratford's  peasant  lioy ; 
And  England's  Princes  bend  with  high  regard 
To  swell  the  homage  paid  to  England's  Bard. 

Three  hundred  years — long  years — ^have  rolled  away 
Since  first  he  saw  the  workl  he  came  to  sway ; 
And  nnbom  millions — proud  as  we  are  now — 
In  untold  ages  still  will  crown  his  brow. 
Time's  "  Curfew  Bell"  will  ne'er  ring  out  his  fire ; 
For  truth — ^Eternal  Truth — illumes  his  lyre. 
And  while  Truth  dweUs  in  Man's  responsive  breast 
Shakspme  shall  live — ^the  matchless  and  the  blest ! 


GREY-EYED  MABEL. 

I  GAZED  on  orbs  of  flashing  black ; 

I  met  the  glow  of  hazel  light ; 
I  matted  the  hue  of  laughing  bhie, 

That  sparkled  in  the  festive  night. 
But  none  could  fling  a  lasting  spell 

To  hold  me  with  unchanging  power — 
The  chains  they  cast  were  never  fast 

Beyond  the  gay  and  fleeting  hour — 
Till  Grey-eyed  Mabel's  gentle  glance. 

With  blushing  sense  and  beauty  iife, 
Bade  my  soul  cry  with  burning  sigh, 

•*  I'm  thine,  and  onhj  tJiinc,  for  life." 
Black,  blue,  and  hazel  stars  have  set. 
But  ISLaheVs  grey  eyes  lead  me  yet. 

What  was  it  in  sweet  Mabel's  eyes 

That  told  me  what  no  others  told. 
That  roused  the  dull,  that  pleased  the  wisi^^ 

That  charmed  the  yoxmst  «iA  ^"i^x^^Oafc  OsSi.^ 


A  HJLL-SWE  HOME. 


^^^B  What  was  it  held  riay  world-wora  breast 
^^^B  111  holy  tlirall— unknown  before? 

^^^V  What  naH  it  thoae  grey  eyes  expressed 
^^^ft  That  made  me  woranii)  and  adore  F 

^^^B  It  was  the  pure  and  tender  ray 
^^H  That  Riled  those  eyes  in  joy  or  woe ; 

^^^^  It  waa  ibe  beam  that  could  not  play 
^^^H  Without  the  fountain  stream  b^loW; 

^^^1  It  was  the  beam  of  simple  truth, 

^^^1  Of  Woman's  faith  aud  trusting  Youtl^ 

I  0, 

■ 


ThoKe  soft,  grey  eyes  nere  watched  \)j  mini 

With  earnest,  d-eep.  and  secret  prayerj 
I  knew,  I  felt,  my  earthly  shrine 

Was  t'onnd  and  feed  lor  ever — there. 
I  poured  my  heart  one  moonlit  nijfht 

Into  sweet  Mabel's  listening  ear; 

ur  mutual  vow,  from  then  till  now. 

Bound  eacL  to  each — fond,  fimi,  and  det 
Onr  boys  and  girls  are  growing  TOund, 

And  all  give  promise,  brave  and  fair, 
Bot  one,  young  cherub  form  is  found 

First  in  my  love,  my  hO]>e,  my  care. 
And  why  ?— ah !  why  P  My  soul  replies, 
"  She  has  dear  Mabel's  soft,  grey  eyes." 


A  HILL-SIDE  HOME. 


Where  I  may  watch  the  bhu  go  down 
In  radiant  hues  of  lingering  light, 

Without  a  city's  walls  to  frown, 

And  choke  fair  eve  with  sullen  niglit. 

To  know  some  brooklet  wave  will  still 

Gd  TUtmiiiai  vritli  as  sweet  a  tune 
Aa  fbat  wVic^i  Vwtw^'iae  i?^x  "  Old  Mill" 
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IlQ  ki^ow  the  lily-cup  will  give 
The  same  clear  perfumed  drops  of  dew ; 

To  know  the  flag  and  harebell  bve, 
Clothed  in  the  same  rich  robes  of  blue. 

Though  Pain  may  still  o*er-shade  my  hours, 

rd  rather  bear  my  thorny  crown 
Among  the  blossoms  and  the  flowers. 

Than  'mid  the  hot  and  murky  town. 

I  have  not  "put  my  old  love  off;" 

I  cannot  **  put  a  new  love  on." 
My  •*  Old  Straw  Hat"  I  cannot  dofl; 

The  courtly  Madam's  gear  to  don. 

Oh,  joy !  to  think  that  I  shall  dwell 

Where  coming  Age  will  softly  pass. 
And  find  me  yet  beneatb  the  spell 

Of  sapphire  sky  and  emerald  grass. 

Oh,  joy !  to  think  Time's  mystic  lapse 

Will  not  have  touched  one  early  vow, 
To  have  no  doubt  which  says,  "  Perhaps 

The  woodbine  will  not  dasp  me  now." 

True  it  may  be,  this  simple  lay 

Cannot  pour  forth  the  raptured  zest 
Which  filled  my  lyre  in  Girlhood's  day 

With  measures  long,  long  gone  to  rest. 

Yet, Joy !  to  think  that  I  shall  be 

Wnere  balmy  winds  and  skylarks  come ; 

Where  tangled  fern  and  leafy  tree 
Bid  welcome  to  a  Hill-side  Home. 


ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY. 

I  WILL  not  say  how  long  it  is 

Since  this  fair  hand  received 
A  perfect  shower  of  blazoned  pages, 
Filled  with  the  "  vows"  that  "  last  for  ages  ;'* 

All  read,  and  aU  belieVed. 

When  the  decided,  sharp  "  rat-tat" 

Vibrated  through  mjr  frame  : 
When  eacb  sealed  missive  roused  emotion 
Absorbing  in  a  "  deep  devotion" 

Until — ^the  next  ohq  caxoj^. 


8T.  VALENTINE'S  BAY. 

When  the  plain  poatoian  waa  not  Been  ( 

For  every  folded  Rhoet 
Seemed  flung  by  Cupids — jray  and  rosy— 
Or  handed  on  a  myrtle  jiosy, 

PiUBh,  heautifiil,  and  sweet. 

How  my  pulse  throlilied  as  1  beheld 

The  pretty,  emWSm  dove^; 
How  my  cheek  fluEhecl  ba  I  perused. 
The  rhynies,  so  aiielly  abused, 

Of  "hearts,"  "  dart-s,"  "groves,"  and  " 

The  village  church — tlie  orange- wreath — 

The  riug  of  niagic  power  ! 
The  dazzlinfc  glare  of  Hymen's  torch — 


Delightful  strains  that  sang  a  aosg 

Of  faith,  to  know  no  end; 
All,  all  appeared  before  my  eyes, 
In  brilliant  scene  that  none  but  wise 

St.  Yaleutine  could  send. 

Ah  !  niifihty  Saint !  what  ]'riest  e'er  hearn 

Confessions  at  liis  sliriiie 
Like  those  wliicli  poured  by  i-lowiug  Youtli 
In  Life's  first,  cnrnest.  slmjile  truth. 

Are  ever  breathed  at  thine? 

Despatches,  sped  from  Waterloo, 

itife  with  a  nation's  fate ; 
Were  traced  ii-ith  loss  of  anxious  fear, 
Thlin  those  addressed  to  "  Famiy,  dear," 

And  charming  "  blue-eyed  Kate." 

Tliero's  not  a  day  in  all  the  year 

That  tells  such  tales  as  this ; 
When  hearts  and  brains  tie  goldeH  knots, 
And  build  their  homes  in  faii^  spots, 

'Neath  azure  skies  of  bliss. 

Tell  me,  yo  fjreat  ones  of  the  earth- 
Sage,  Poet,  or  Divine; 
Has  trenlise,  e\ivei  or  oration. 
Been  wrou'^iit  w'A\i  ftvA  ite-ii  v?^"';''atioii 


AJS  AUTUMJS  dJLtJTUM,  &^i 

Say,  ye  grand  ladies,  with  your  names 

Arrayed  in  courtly  line, 
Do  Eoyal  invitations  seem 
To  warm  yon  with  such  glittering  beam 

As  your  first  "Valentine?" 

Hark  P  there's  the  postman's  knock !  good  sooth ! 

What  can  the  missive  be? 
Can  I  still  hope  that  some  fond  swain 
Has  told  his  passion  and  Ids  pain 

On  "best  gilt  edge"  to  me. 

Alas,  alas !  I'll  write  no  more, 

No  tender  scroll  is  mine  : 
It  brings  no  fluttering  "loves"  and  "doves," 
It  is  but  Simpson's  bdl  for  gloves, — 

Adieu,  St.  Valentine ! 

Yet  let  me  say,  with  closing  lay, 

That  I  would  fain  resign 
The  rarest,  oldest,  festal  day. 
That  calls  on  us  to  praise  and  pray. 

Before  "  St.  Yalentine." 


AN  AUTUMN  SKETCH. 

Here  is  Autumn  again !    Here  is  Autumn  again ! 

With  her  crown  of  grapes,  and  her  rustling  train. 

She  is  lifting  her  tawny  finger  up 

Over  linden  leaf  and  acorn  cup  ; 

Over  the  fern  and  over  the  bine ; 

Over  climbing  jasmine  and  sprawling  vine ; 

Over  the  crimson  clover  top. 

The  russet  apple,  and  saffron  hop ; 

Over  the  heather's  purple  tinge ; 

Over  the  brooklet's  matlowy  fringe. 

She  touches  the  butterfly's  downy  win^, 

And  tBe  wild  thyme's  bloom  in  the  "fairy  ring." 

She  walks  like  a  white  ghost  over  the  hill, 

Wrapt  up  rti  her  fog-robe — dank  and  chtU ; 

Dimming  hedgerow  green  and  river- wave  light 

With  the  frost  at  morn  and  the  mist  at  night. 

Here  is  Autumn  again !    Here  is  Autumn  again ! 
She  has  flourished  her  sickle  and  garnered  her  grain. 
She  is  bringing  her  team  and  her  plough  in  the  field, 
While  the  sun  gets  up  like  a  blood-red  shield* 


AN  AUTUMN  SKETCH. 

The  rooks  aail  off  in  a  chatterinft  crowd ; 

The  larlc  hnn  forBaken  llic  noontide  cloud ; 

The  Tftdatart,  thp  cuckoo,  and  woodwien  are  gone; 

And  the  roliin  ia  whistliiia— all  alone, 

With  a  moTlnw  tune,  whicHi  Beema  to  aay, 

"  I  am  Tvatcliing  the  bright  thinga  passing  awaj ; 

I  am  Feeing  the  rost:  and  the  hlj  die ; 

Bat  yet  it  is  better  to  sing  than  sigh." 

Here  is  Autumn  a^;ain  !     Here  is  Autumn  again  ! 

Pouring  her  tender  and  Baried  strain, 

Minabn^  her  notea — half  joy,  half  wail — 

As  the  fruit  boughs  creak,  or  the  willow  arn 

Blithely  Bhe  chants  as  tha  Muscatels  dnp 

Their  Inscioas  juice  ou  the  Earth's  dry  lip. 

Gaily  she  laughs  as  the  broad  waiuB  rock 

"Neath  the  pitch  and  pile  of  the  last  brown  "  shock ;" 

And  loudly  she  chimes  wlien  lips  ring  out 

To  "John  Barleycorn's"  health  in  Lhe  Harvest  Horae  shont. 

Here  ia  Antninn  again !   Here  is  Autumn  again ! 

With  gloom  for  the  city  and  shade  for  the  ]>lain. 

She  has  driven  tlie  swallows  from  ootta^era'  eave 

Bhe  ia  ahedding  the  nnta  and  chasinj^  the  leaves ; 

She  has  sown  the  wide  fallows  and  harrowed  the  .     ,    , 

She  has  set  the  young  saplings  and  thinned  the  cloae  cny-^- 

She  is  laying  the  moss  on  the  old  well  stones ; 

She  is  swaying  the  pine  stems  and  dropping  the  cones. 

She  cuts  peat  on  the  heatii-hill  and  turf  in  wie  bogs ; 

She  is  gathering  fagots  and  slacking  the  logs. 

She  is  wondrously  drest  in  her  fluttering  rest, 

With  berries  of  red  on  her  motley  breast. 

Here  is  Autumn  again  1  and  the  herdsman  calls 
For  the  lantern,  before  he  can  litter  the  stalls. 
The  glowworm  is  showing  her  azure  spark. 
To  challenge  the  first  star  that  heralds  the  dark; 
And  the  haze  on  the  common  spreads  heavy  and  grey. 
As  the  last  "  good-night"  ends  the  ]iIoughbov!s  play. 
Here  is  Autumn  ^am !     Here  is  Autumn  i^ain ! 
With  the  hunter,  the  horn,  and  the  hound  in  her  train  1 

Here  is  Autumn  a^ain!  and  s'lo  whisjicrs  to  me, 
Saying — "  Child  of  Dust,  I  am  coming  to  thee  1" 
Here  is  Autumn  again  !  and  her  voice  is  now  rife 
With  a  calm  farewell  to  the  summer  of  Life. 
Joy's  day  goes  down  with  a  shortening  sun ; 
The  visiona  o?"Hofc?aife— invft\i'3  om; 
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The  pearls  of  Mirtli — ^pure,  rich,  and  fair, 
Have  dissolved  in  the  tears  of  Pain  and  Care. 
Wrinkles  are  stealing  where  dimples  have  been ; 
In  locks  that  were  golden  the  silver  is  seen. 
Antumn  is  coming  !     Ay !  so  it  must  be ; 
She  will  whisper  to  aH  as  she  whispers  to  me ; 
But  like  the  brave  Robin  onr  spirits  should  try. 
To  be  pouring  a  Song  to  our  God — not  a  Sign. 


MY  LADYE  LOVE. 

See,  m V  longing  eyes  behold  her ; 

She  has  come,  and  I  am  blest ; 
Nearer,  nearer  still  I  fold  her 

To  my  faithful,  doting  breast. 

Never  yet  was  maiden  truer 

At  the  olden,  trysting  shrine ; 
Never  maiden  met  a  wooer 

With  a  love  surpassing  mine. 

What  a  winsome,  dainty  creature 

Is  my  charming,  darling  one ; 
See,  she  dresses  her  fair  tresses 

With  the  gold  braids  of  the  sun. 

See  how  gaily  she  is  wreathing 
Green,  with  white  and  purple  bloom ; 

Till  my  veins  beat  high  with  breathing 
Such  a  sweet  and  fresh  perfume. 

Hark !  she  speaks — soft  winds  are  coming- 
Rich  and  varied  music  Hoats 

Now  below  in  brooklets  humming ; 
Then  above  in  voodlark's  notes. 

Look  upon  her  dimpled  fingers 
Gemmed  with  apple-blossom  ring ; 

Wonder  not  my  fond  kiss  lingers 
On  the  hawthorn  pearls  that  cling 

Round  her  neck  with  tender  lustre. 

Adding  fairness  to  the  fair  ; 
While  the  young  bees  swarm  and  cluster ; 

Feasting  on  the  beauty  thei^* 
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Hand  in  ha^d  vrb  S^iiY  ratnLIe ; 

She  may  lead  ine  where  aho  vriU  ; 
Tiippiug  now  o'er  pint-eyed  bramble; 

Besting  then  on  turf-clad  hill. 

Beautiful  she  aeems  when  sitting 
With  her  fece,  one  hapjiy  flush  ; 
,    Till  her  gauay  clond-veil  flitting, 
Softly  shaaoiTH  down  the  hlush. 

"Wistfidly  I  watch  her  treadinjj, 

Where  beneath  each  Btep  she  takes 

Deeper  tints  of  green  are  spreading*, 
Aid  a  brighter  earth-star  ivakes. 

See.  her  lovely  eyes  are  beaming 

Where  the  woodland  rnnnel  plays ; 
And  the  ripples  now  are  gleaming 

In  a  flasn  of  sparkling  rajB, 
On  she  wanders — all  who  meet  her 

Pouring  woloonies  in  her  car ; 
Etvery  hud  becoming  sweeter, 

ka  it  feels  her  presenoe  near. 
Woniipped  One  !  I  tend  Tiefore  (llee 

With  a  homan-u  saints  mifjlit  own ; 
Bleat  and  blessing,  I  adore  thee, — 

Messcngei"  fi"Om  (jod's  High  Throiio. 

I  am  yet  thy  constant  wooer, 
Bondiii;.,'  witli  a  icrvent  Koal ; 

Never  wilt  Ilm«  liave  a  truer 
Devotee  lo  serve  and  kneel. 

Never  will  my  Soul's  iiffiaiiee 

To  a  Ihirer  Idol  cling; 
Never  own  more  \i\\ra  aUiaiice ; 

For  my  "  Ladyo  Love"  is  "  t^jiring." 


rOOR  LITTLE  BIRDIE. 


De.ir  little  Birdie  !  a  rough  hand  had  taken  liim, 
Happy  and  warm,  from  his  snug,  feathered  nest; 

Never  again  \voo.\l\.\\c\we-vh!r(>  awaken  liim, 
Umler  the  (oVi  oi  a.  mo&w"  n  ■4(i'fc>«'isat. 
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Panting  with  terror,  his  callow  wings  qnivering. 

Helpless  he  lay  with  fright,  hunger,  and  cold ; 
Now  vildly  resisting,  all  struggling  and  shivering, 

While  the  strong,  cruel  hand  tightened  its  hold. 

Poor  little  Birdie !  full  soon  would  have  ended 
His  short  span  of  life,  had  not  two,  gentle  hearts, 

In  young  Jennie  and  Annie,  come  nigh  and  befriended 
His  cause  with  the  earnestness  Mercy  imparts. 

"Poor  little  Birdie !  Mamma,  let  us  buy  him," 
^  Exclaimed  the  young  voices  in  eager  appeals. 
"'But,  my  children,"  Mamma  said,  '*  you  cannot  supply  him 
With  warmth  for  his  sleeping,  or  food  for  his  meals." 

"  Remember,  my  darlings,  if  even  you  rear  him. 

You'll  find  him  no  nightingale,  liimet,  or  dove ; 
He  is  only  a  finch!"  "  But,  Mamma,  we  shall  hear  him 

Just  twitter,  and  then,  he'll  be  something  to  love." 

Full  soon  he  was  placed  in  a  nice,  cozy  basket ; 

A  bed  of  dear  Jennie's  white  swandown  was  made ; 
And  snugly  and  close,  as  a  ])earl  in  a  casket, 

Poor,  httle  Birdie  was  tenderly  laid. 

Home  he  was  carried,  and  Annie  soon  found  him 
A  cage  which  was  hung  by  the  bright,  parlour  fire ; 

They  fed  him  with  care,  and  put  dry  moss  around  him, 
Till  his  tiny  head  peeped  up  still  higher  and  higher. 

"  Look,  Mamma !  he  luill  live ;  see  how  pert  he  is  growing," 

Cried  Annie  and  Jennie ;  and  really  the  glee 
In  the  happy  girls'  faces,  all  rosy  and  glowing. 

Told  their  hearts  were  happy  as  young  hearts  can  be. 

Each  month,  as  it  passed,  found  him  still  more  endeanng ; 

His  plumage  was  thick,  and  his  eyes  were  quite  bright ; 
His  "  cheep,  cheep,"  had  something  that  sounded  quite  cheering; 

His  wings  fluttered  out  in  a  shake  of  delight. 

He  was  gro\ving  "  a  beauty,"  in  form  and  in  feather ; 

The  pet  of  the  household,  he  lived  and  he  throve ; 
In  gloom  and  in  sunshine — all  seasons,  all  weather. 

The  "  dear,  little  Birdie"  loas  "  something  to  love." 

But  oh ! — I  must  tell  it— just  mark  how  he's  puffing. 

And  then  you  will  own  to  the  truth,  I  declare ; 
He  has  taken  of  late,  to  such  gorging  and  stuffing, 

That  really  we  blush  at  his  long  "  bill  oi  i^-t^r 
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i,  he  must  have  his  boiled  egg  in  the  EiiortiLi^^l>'^>f  IJ 
With  morsel  of  toaat,  and  an  atom  of  ham;  f  uriff 

I  And,  at  lunch — why  I  unly  caa  give  you  fair  waminf^— ^^  ■' 
He  will  not  submit  t«  put  up  with  "  a  sham." 
He  viTLtt  hiive  hia  ration  of  aomething  " deliciona ;" 
A  flhred  of  the  game  pie,  or  taste  of  the  chop; 
tiftiid,  though  we  all  know  it  ia  wrong  and  peniicions,  "  "^'^ 
If  oyster  aauce  tempts — why  he  i:met  have  a  rfi^pii'l"^  ** 

I  At  dinner,  dear  Birdie  must  always  bo  present, 

I  When  Jennie  presents  him  with  some  of  her  beef; 

I  When  Annie  selects  for  him  aome  of  her  ]:^easant, 

I  Though  wise  heads  declare  she  will  "  bring  him  to  grief." 

r  Then  pudding  and  custard — it  really  is  shocking 

I  To  see  tlic  amount  the  "  wee  Birdie"  can  take  i 

;  At  dessert  yon  would  think  the  amall  creature  was  stocking  J 

,  A  pastrycook's  abop  with  tart,  jelly,  and  cake. 

And  then,  too,  remember  he  always  is  furnished 

With  freshest  of  water,  and  fiueat  ot  seed; 
And  hia  dehcate  beak  with  white  sngar  is  bnraished. 

And  groundsel  and  plantain  are  found  for  his  need. 

No  wonder  hi.i  first  nami^  (if  ■'  Binlii)''  is  often 

K<a>iaced  by  "  Fat  Aldorniau,"  "  Falstaff, "  and  "  Podge ;" 

Till,  through  eating  and  drinking,  and  nodding  and  wiaEng, 
At  last  He  is  solemnly  christened  as  "  Stodge  !" 

He  must  needs  have  his  bath,  too ;  and  oh  !  what  a  splashing. 
And  dashing,  and  2)lashing,  docs  Master  Stodge  cause; 

How  he  stamps,  liow  lie  tramps,  how  he  splutters  and  flutters, 
When  scissors  como  gleaming  to  trim  hi;j  long  claws. 

When  he  goes  to  hia  slumber,  then  down  comes  a  curtain 
That  shades  him  with  pretty,  green  folds  from  above; 

And,  by  day  or  by  night,  all  can  see  it  is  certain 
That  dear  little  "  Stodgy"  is  "  something  to  love." 

Even  "  Tybald,"  the  old,  tabby  cat,  never  hurts  him. 
When  left  with  him,  lone  and  unguarded,  for  hours; 

Though  she  never  asks  pardon  for  crimes  in  the  garden. 
Where  sparrows,  unnumbered,  she  kills  and  devours. 

Poor  little  "  Stodgy !"  ho  never  goes  feasting 
On  fruit  in  the  orchatd,  and  com  by  the  mill ; 
He  lias  never  been  seen  in  ftie  im^ea  qS.  v:;tw.ii  ■, 
He  has  never  once  was\ie4  i.i\  &e  vaaV^TieiA-es,. 
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Poor  little  "  Stodgy  1"  lie  knows  not  the  pleasure 

Of  flying  at  will  over  mountain  and  glade ; 
His  breast  liaa  ne'er  worn  the  dear  dew- gems  of  mom; 

He  has  never  reposed  in  the  sweet,  hawthorn  shade. 

Yet,  dear,  little  "  Stodgy"  looks  blithesome  and  bonnie,    . 

Though  shut  from  the  forest,  the  fields,  and  the  grove ; 
And  with  glossy  throat  swelling,  his  "  cheep,  cheep,"  keeps  telling — 

"  Tm  happy  and  proud,  for  fm  something  you  love." 


THE  ONLY  DAUGHTEE. 

WRITTEN    ON  A  PICTUEE   BY   SIR  DAVID  WILKIE. 

And  this  should  be  the  bridal  day ; 

When  Hope,  Joy,  Love,  and  Health 
Should  crown  Life's  fairy  month  of  May 

With  all  their  dazzling  wealth. 

This  morning  should  the  bridegroom  come 

To  claim  vrith  rapture  wild, 
The  "  only  daughter"  of  the  home. 

The  one,  rare,  matchless  child. 

This  hour  that  lovely  form  should  stand. 

To  breathe  the  sacred  vow ; 
The  golden  ring  upon  her  hand. 

The  pearl-wreath  on  her  brow- 
But  no !  ah,  no  !  Earth's  darkest  cloud 

Has  cast  its  rayless  gloom ; 
Her  wedding  robe  will  be — the  shroud ; 

Her  marriage  couch — the  tomb. 

Go !  hide  away  the  snowy  veil 
That  should  have  hid  Love's  flush : 

Her  cheek  will  keep  unchanged  and  pale ; 
Death's  kiss  will  bring  no  blush. 

Despair  is  in  the  father's  tear. 

Deep  anguish  in  his  sigh ; 
The  dreaded  words  have  met  his  ear, 

His  "  only  one"  must  "  die." 

Oh !  what  is  now  his  worldly  power. 

His  riches,  rank,  or  fame  r 
Vain !  vain  alike  his  princely  dower. 

High  place,  and  lorily  nacaa. 


.Sbe  haa  been  all  on  earth  to  him  ; 

She  filled  his  wiilowed  breast ; 
His  stur  of  liglit — puve,  fair,  amt  bright — 

His  beautiful,  hia  blest. 

She  was  the  altar  where  he  jwured 

Devotiun's  deepest  tide; 
His  "  only  daughter"  was  adored — 

Hia  joy,  hia  boaBt,  liis  pride. 

But  now  he  leaves  hia  !Gible-page 

To  Ifiarn  the  hopeless  fate; 
No  skill  can  sare — no  art,  aauaage — 

He  can  but  "watch  and  wait. ' 

He  heara  her  linnet — curtained,  o'er — 

Chirp  low  in  dull  diatjeaa ; 
He  sees  liar  petted  dog  implora 

To  maet  her  fond  caress. 

Another  hour — her  ejea  grow  i3int — ',, 
The  father's  head  must  how ;  1     - 

Her  laat,  fond  loot  is  fised  onhini—  ■' 
He  has  nA  ^ughier  now.  ' ' 

"  God'a  will  be  done,"  he  faintly  cries ; 

"  My  diiting  heart  maj  bi-LMk ; 
I  deemed,  her  mine ;  but  she  was  Thine, 

Aad  He  who  gives  can  take." 


"SWEET  HOME." 

'■  Sweet  Home !"    Oli !  bhssful,  holy  place. 
When  perfect  love  and  peace  are  I'ouud 

Within  it,  shedding  joy  and  grace 
To  make  the  thresliold  "  hallowed  ground." 

When  heart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand 
Are  closely  linked  by  silken  chains ; 

Whei-e  each  one  ahnrea  the  fears,  the  cares. 
The  hopes,  the  plea'iures,  and  the  pains. 

Where  open  deeds  and  guileless  sjieech 
Dissolve  aU  clouds  of  mean  Deceit ; 

Where  honest  c-^es  -NittxaiA,  iSssvvwBe 
Look  Btta\g\vt  i-iAo  ftie.  e-jea  *i«i  -a?:^. 


"  COUNTRY  words:'  » 

« 

Where  Manhood,  Infancy,  and  Age, 
With  simple  faith  and  earnest  trust. 


In  lowlv  reverence  hear  the  page 
In  which  'tis  written  "  Be  ye  v 


ye  just." 

Where  words  that  preach  "  Good  will  to  all," 
And  widely  herald  "  peace  on  earth," 

Are  heard  in  gentle  tones  to  fall 
Like  music  of  seraphic  birth ; 

Where  the  rich  flower  of  Conduct  blows 
From  the  pure  bud  of  Christian  Thought 

And  living  practice  daily  throws 
Truth's  halo  round  the  precept  taught ; 

Where  merry  song  and  harmless  jest 

At  festal  tide  are  heard  to  blend ; 
Where  "  welcome"  greets  the  stranger-guest. 

And  "  loud  rejoicing"  hails  the  friend. 

"  Sweet  Home !"     Oh !  bhssful,  holy  place, 
Where  "  Home"  is  all  that  "  Home '  should  be ; 

Atid  Man,  despite  his  fallen  race. 
Some  trace  of  Eden  still  can  see. 


"  COUNTRY  WORDS." 

WBITTEN  AS  AN  INTRODUCTOEY  POEM  TO  A  NORTHERN  PERIODICAL 

OF  THAT  TITLE. 

Methinks  there's  not  a  kindly  eye  that  will  not  grow  more  bright 

When  first  our  simple  title  breaks  u]X)n  its  critic  sight. 

For  who  that  loves  a  grassy  hill  or  flowery  vale  would  choose 

To  jiass  our  perfumed  name,  and  seek  the  smoke-stained  "  City  News  * 

Green  hedgerows,  ruby,  clover  fields,  dark  forests,  tangled  dells, 

Soft,  purling  brooklets,  ringdove's  nest,  close  rick -yards,  mossy  wells, 

Thatched  cottages,  brown,  harvest  barns,  warm  homesteads,  browsir 

herds ; 
The  bright,  the  blest,  the  pure,  the  best,  are  breathed  in  "  Cotjntr 

Words  !" 

Just  hearken  to  "  John  Anderson  :"  "  Why,  dear  old  Bess,"  he  cries, 
"  'Tis  fifty  years  since  we  were  wed !     God  bless  me !    How  Time  fliet 
Don't  you  remember  that  sweet  spring  when  you  were  taken  down 
To  spend  a  month  at  father's  farm,  and  Mt  \iCi^^  xsv'^  \xN.\53'?ra!^ 


"COnNTRY  WORDS."  ^^^^^ 

I  followed  fast;  and  when  we  Btrolled throngh  ehady  Ferawood  Grove, 
The  bursting  thorns  and  Bporfiog  lambs  aronBed  my  silent  love. 
I  saw  bine  violets  like  your  ejes ;  jour  voice  seemed  hke  the  birds" ; 
And  then  my  passion  told  it*  tale— evoked  by  '  CofjNTur  Words."  " 

See  how  the  toddlin  baby-things  grow  recklesB,  bold,  and  rtrong, 
When  golden  stars  and  crimson  buds  keep  tempting  them  along. 
See  how  they  (fraap  with  doting  clasp,  ana  show  with  joyous  cry, 
"The  cowslip,  daisy,  buttercup,  bluebell,  and  plieasant-eje . 
What  raving  glee  proelaimfl  the  prize,  with  headlong,  dancing,  bound- 
When  lilies  of  the  valley  and  wild  BtrawberrieB  are  found. 
Oh  !  tell  me  when  the  studied  prayer  more  earnest  thanks  affords 
Than  Childhaod"i  shout  that  ringeth  out  God'a  praiae  in  "Cockthi 

WOBBS." 

Go,  mark  the  man  whose  leiigthe»eJ  span  caneonctthieescore  and  leu; 
He  sigha  above  hia  fignred  sheet :  he's  weary  o'er  the  pen ; 
He  longs  to  breathe  a  freer  air — to  leave  the  traffic  mart^ 
And  feel  the  May-devif  fall  once  more  npon  his  brow  and  heart. 
Far  off  he  goes  ;  he  sows  his  wheat,  plants  saplings,  gathers  hay ; 
He  tvrines  this  rose  branch,  prunea  that  vine,  trims  holly,  fir,  and  bay; 
He  finds  his  richest  pruftts  now  in  llowers,  fields,  and  birds. 
And  seems  to  read  Life's  hoiiost  creed  in  simple  "CocNiav  Wokdb." 

Thus,  thus,  it  ia !     The  busy  world  will  over  make  its  claim. 

And  hold  awliile  its  shacKled  slaves  to  Fortune,  Rank,  or  Fame. 

But  all  that  we  may  win  or  wear  will  leave  our  bosoms  still 

With  something  of  an  aching  void  that  Nature  can  but  fill. 

E'en  Senate  state  and  Regal  ]iom]i  will  Hing  their  trappings  down, 

Craving  to  breathe  God's  balmy  air,  untainted  by  the  town : 

And  gazing  wide,  from  sky  to  sod.  Earth's  wisest,  richest  lords 

Go  forth  again  to  Childhood'sjoys,  poured  forth  in  "  Countby  Wobds." 

At  last  wo  see  the  bony  hand  that  l>cckona  us  away. 
And  turn  our  thoughts  towards  tlu:  last,  low  couch  of  kindred  clay. 
We  rarely  ask  cathedral  crypts,  or  i;orgeous,  marble  walls, 
I'^scutcheoned  domes,  or  storied  vaults,  where  sunlight  never  falls : 
Hut  there's  a  well- remembered  spot — a  churchyard  on  a  hill — 
Where  flowers  and  perfume  bles.'i  the  turf;  where  nil  is  calm  and  still; 
There  would  we  take,  'iicath  wintei-'s  winds,  and  songs  of  summer  bitdf. 
The   sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  where  we  first  breathed  "  CoDifliit 

WOBDS." 


CIIEIST  CRUCIFIED. 

Look  up  ! — poor  weary  child  of  dust ; 

However  sad  thy  lot  may  be. 
There  is  an  anchor  all  may  trust, 

A  beacon-light  that  all  may  see. 
Bemember  Him  who  came  to  teach 

The  words  of  Peace  and  Truth  to  all ; 
And  how  his  gentle,  holy  speech 

Met  bands  of  thorn,  and  drops  of  gall. 
Think  of  the  torture-pangs  Ho  bore ; 

Think  how  the  Perfect  One  was  tried ; 
And  then  bow  down  before  His  crown 

And  emulate  Christ  Crucified. 

He  came  to  bless,  he  came  to  save ; 

And  show  Mankind  the  righteous  way ; 
To  bid  us  triumph  o'er  the  grave, 

Ajad  fear  not  at  tlie  Judgment  Day. 
He  dried  our  tears  with  tender  love. 

He  raised  the  sinful  and  the  weak, 
He  led  us  to  the  gates  above ; 

Still  free  to  all  who  "  Knock  and  seek." 
Oh,  let  us  think  on  what  He  bore, 

Think  how  the  Perfect  One  was  tried ; 
And  then  bow  down  before  His  crown 

And  emulate  Christ  Crucified. 


"  THREE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  A  YEAR." 

Mr  Angel  sweet !  my  dove  of  doves ! 

Oh !  who  shall  ever  tell 
How  much  your  Charles  Adolphus  loves 

His  Florence  Isabel  ? 
As  for  my  heart !  oh !  do  believe 

That  I,  this  very  minute, 
Would  carry  it  upon  my  sleeve. 

While  you  stuck  hair-pins  in  it. 
Thou  art  the  dearest  of  tne  dear ; 

My  fate !  my  soul  I  my  life ! 
But  on  "  three  hundred  pounds  a  year" 

How  can  you  be  my  "  wife  ?"  - 


THEEJ5  SVNDRED  POUNDS  A  YEAR.-^ 

LotCi  now,  is  anespenaive  thing 
When  once  we  lodge  aud  lioard  it ; 

And  though  I  long  to  bay  the  ring; 
I  really  can't  a||OTd  it. 

Sweet  girl !  yon  know  three  hundred  poands  J 

Would  prove  a  slender  axis 
For  honaeoold  wheels  to  run  their  ronnda 


Ont  West,  ahout  the  sqoarea, 
With  good  rece|jtion  rooma^fuU  three— 

And  iervaoits'  fl^ht  of  staira. 
Ton  must  have  "  soirees"  now  and  thoii, 

(Thongh'  I  cant  see  llieir  ase); 
And  I  must  often  have  some  men 

To  dinner—"  a  lnBii.ase." 
Vve  sskod  my  nncic  for  tis  aid ; 

Of  course,  ho  wont  accord  it ; 
And  so  our  hlisa  miist  he  ddayed, 

For  means,  love,  wont  afford  it. 

A  housemaid,  cook,  and  liveried  hoy 

We  must,  at  once  engage ; 
One  of  the  two  we  must  ewploj-— 

A  footman,  or  a  page. 
I  (Minnot  well  resigR  at  "  Lord's," 

And  you,  dear  Flo,  of  course, 
Must  go  to  balls  and  make  your  "  calls" 

Witn  decent  brougham  and  liorae. 
I  mnst  keep  up  my  name  at  "  White's,'" 

Despite  all  uncle  says; 
Yon  still  muBt  have  your  opera  nights 

And  show  on  Chiswick  days. 
Now,  if  I  hod  three  thousand,  dear, 

You  know  I  wonld  not  hoard  it; 
Bnt  on  three  huudrcd  pounds  a  year ! 

I  really  can't  afford  it. 

My  tailor's  bills  are  long,  but  yet. 

They  cannot  well  be  less; 
And  Madame  Folie  Mantolette, 

Yon  know,  can  cliarso  for  dress. 
Your  gloves  and  trinkets  take  some  casli, 

And  then,  a wect  Isabel, 
My  "  weeds,"  which  uncle  reckons  "  trash," 

Cost  more  than  I  dare  tell. 
I  wiali  mj'livaYt  \Neccm?«luof  rock, 

To  bear  U\w  Vav^  nn  wi— 


uriui/a  Ajsjj  xfuxa  uujxju  uv'X'  to  ruAxr        m6 

Just  ring,  love,  for  a  glass  of  Hock ; 

I  really  feel  quite  low. 
To  tliink  with  love  so  warm  and  dear 

That  marriage  can't  reward  it ; 
But  on  "  three  nundred  pounds  a  year/* 

How  can  a  man  afford  it  ? 


"  GIELS  AND  BOYS  COME  OUT  TO  PLAY." 

A  SPRING  CAROL. 

"  Girls  and  boys  come  out  to  play," 

And  play  as  long  as  ye  can ; 
For  the  Lad  and  the  I  .ass  see  greener  grass 

Than  grows  for  the  AVoman  and  Man. 
The  tuffets  of  golden  palm  are  bom ; 
The  spice-wreath  crowns  the  knotted  thorn  ; 
The  lark  and  the  leveret  trample  the  corn ; 

And  the  month  is  merrie,  young  May. 
The  moth  is  full  drest,  and  the  bee  is  about ; 
The  lambs  chase  each  other  with  scampering  rout ; 
All  Nature  is  crying  ■  *  Come  out !  come  out ! 

Come  out  in  the  sun  to  play  l" 

"  Girls  and  boys,"  come  out  in  your  glee, 

And  leap  in  the  glorious  light ; 
Come,  dance  in  the  bloom-kissing  wind,  and  be 

As  fresh,  and  as  free,  and  as  bright. 
The  daisies  have  speckled  the  upland  plain ; 
The  rooks  in  the  dark  elms  are  cawing  again ; 
The  bluebell  and  cowslip  are  scenting  the  lane ; 

The  swallows  are  flying  this  way. 
The  brook  ripples  faster — all  earth  tells  its  joys 
In  one  loud-swelling  echo  of  jubilant  noise, 
Breathing  forth  the  old  chorus  of  "  Girls  and  Boys 

Come  out  in  the  sun  to  play !" 

"  Girls  and  bo^rs,  come  out  to  play ;" 

And  come  with  a  right,  good  will ; 
Away  to  the  thickening  woods— away ; 

Go,  race  on  the  breezy  hill. 
The  blackbird  is  piping — go,  rival  his  throat ; 
The  cuckoo  is  talking — go,  mimic  his  note ; 
There's  the  field  for  your  bat,  and  the  stream  for  your  boat, 

'Neath  the  flash  of  the  spring-tide  ray. 


ON  TBIS  DEATH  OF  RIGS  AMD  COBDEN.^^ 

The  primroae  is  ntingliiig  its  odorous  breath 
With  the  luecioua,  joang  violet,  hidinp  beneatli; 
And  the  song  of  the  mountain,  the  YEillej,  and  heath 
Tb  "  Coma  out  in  the  sun  to  play."  JH 

'eet  season  ol'proinise,  of  Mirth,  and  Lore!        ^^| 

>h  1  ahed  on  onr  Wisdom  and  Age,  ^1 

A  glimpse  of  tho  time  -when  we  carolled  this  rhyme. 

And  the  world  was  il  fairy-tale  page. 
For  blessed  it  is  when  the  heart  can  bring 
The  memories  hack  of  Childhood's  Spring ; 
When  onr  Spirit  went  forth  on  bntt^fly  wing  ■ 

And  Life  was  one  tnerrie,  young  May. 
Oh  1  dear  is  the  Tision  of  Mnaic  and  Flowers 
That  carries  onr  Thoughts  to  the  bjgoae  honr«^ 
And  whispers  again  in  Fancy's  bowers, 

"  Come  (mt  in  the  snn  ia  play !" 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  EICHARD  COBDEN. 

Oobdhn!  proud,  English,  yeoman  name! 

I  oft'er  unto  thee 
The  canieflt  meed  that  all  should  claim 
Who  toiled  'mid  Slander,  Doubt,  and  Blame, 

To  make  the  free  more  free. 

Thy  voice  has  Ijeen  among  the  few 

That  plead  for  Human  Right ; 
It  asked  for  Justice ;  and  it  grew 
Still  louder  when  the  fair  and  true 

Were  trampled  down  by  Might. 

Thy  heart  was  bold ;  th^  brain  was  clear ; 

Thy  wisdom  prompt  m  thought; 
Thy  niiinl^  spirit  knew  not  fear. 
But  held  its  country's  good  most  dear — 

Unwnrped,  unbribed,  unbought. 

An  open  foe — a  cliaugcless  friend ! 

'I'hy  gauntlet  pen  was  flung, 
More  ready  in  fliy  neal  to  lend 
A  shie\(\  to  others  th.au  detbiid 

ThyRi;ll"  from  tiaiWftVm^-ae, 


I 


A  home-bred  Gsesar  thou  hast  been ; 
, .  ."Whose  staunch  and  blight  career 
L^ves  on  thy  brow  the  wreath  of  greenj 
On  which  no  crimson  drop  is  seen, 
No  widow^s  bitter  tear. 

The  simply  great— the  softly  lond— 

Thy  eloquence  has  schooled 
Our  sel^h  praters  till  they  bowed 
Before  the  »ct  thy  lips  avowed, 

"  lUilers  oft  wrong  the  Buled."- 

Defiant  m  the  bloodless  fight 

For  Liberty's  West  cre^ 
No  faithless  speech,  no  coward  flight 
E'er  left  a  trace  of  blot  or  bl^ht 

Upon  thy  word  or  deed. 

Thy  hand  has  scattered  harvest  grain 

Sown  broadcast — far  and  wide ; 
The  reaping  of  the  gc^den  plain 
Will  be  Old  England's  future  gain. 
In  Plenty,  Peace,  and  Pride. 

Strong,  honest,  firm,  consistent,  brave ! 

Thy  patriot  race  has  proved 
That  humble  birth  can  win  a  grave 
Which  prince  or  emperor  might  crave. 

Mourned,  honoured,  and  oeloved. 

Thy  work  is  o'er ;  the  Senate  Hall 

Will  miss  thy  breathing  spell. 
And  now  the  foes  whose  venomed  gall 
Maligned  thee,  own  above  thy  pall 
Tlmt  few  have  worked  so  well. 

Cobden !  thy  sun  of  Life  is  set 

In  rays,  pure,  strong,  and  grand. 
Leaving  a  twilight  of  regret 
In  hea^  that  never  wiU  forget 
Thy  Labour  for  thy  Land. 


FOB  A  PHOTOGEAPHIO  ALBUM. 

Just  as  the  summer  bee  will  stray 

Where  rich  bloom  fills  the  woodland  dells. 

Bearing  the  luscious  drops  away 
That  help  to  store  its  golden  cells; 


So  do  we  gatlier  in  thte  bonk 

The  great,  tlie  good,  the  kind,  the  dear ; 
And  Ueas  the  [jaj^*?  whUc  wo  look 

On  Memciry'a  lioney  gathwed  here. 


I've  loved  thee  loiLg — I  love  thee  yet  j 

And,  bliudly  fond,  believed 
My  earneiit  homag'e  gladly  met 

And  tenderly  received. 

I  thought  tliy  einile'B  most  Joyous  beam 

Was  kept  for  roe  alone; 
And  dared  to  let  my  spirit  dream 

Of  eaUidg  thee  it^  own. 

Thou  -vert  tlii.-  first  to  hn{^  and  -rfirt 

My  presence  with  ghul  wortls. 
Thut  came  as  hlithcly  and  as  sweet 
As  songs  of  1110 ruing  lirdii. 

Btit  now  "tis  ]>ast— the  cup  of  blisa 

Has  fiillcn  from  my  li|> ; 
The  soft  dew  of  thy  honeyed  kiss 

Som.e  happier  one  will  tap. 

Thine  eye  now  ttinis  away  from  niine 

To  meet  another's  glauce ; 
I  see  another's  arms  entwine 

Ahout  theo  in  tlie  d;incp. 

My  flowers  are  lightly  thrown  a;^idc— 

Another's  rose  is  ivom, 
My  proffered  vow  now  shades  thy  lirow 

With  frown  of  silent  scorn. 

I  breathe  farewell  with  achiii«  hreast— 

My  "  Good  nisrht"  stdl  deferred ; 
B  lit  while  t\\y  hand  by  mine  is  pivsriod 
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My  soul  still  pours  its  incense  fire 

U  pon  thy  cnerished  name. 
But  findeth  not  the  altar- spot 

Give  back  one  ray  of  flame. 

I  would  not  breathe  into  thine  ear 

A  murmur  to  reprove ; 
But  why  didst  thou  once  call  me  "  dear"  ? 

Why  didst  thou  seem  to  love  P 

Why  didst  thou  fling  upon  my  way 

Hope's  roseouds  of  Life's  morn. 
With  rich  perfuftie :  then  crush  thp  bloom. 

And  leave  but  cloud  and  thorn  P 

It  may  be  si:)ort  to  thee^  fair  girl ; 

But  promise,  ere  we  part, 
Thou'lt  ne'er  again  weld  such  a  chain. 

Then  spurh  the  captive  heart. 


JNES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  OP  MR.  ALFRED 
FORESTER  (ALFRED  CROWQUILL). 

Young  Folly  some  few  years  ago, 
(The  time  and  place  few  care  to  know;) 
Grew  jealous  of  Old  Wisdom's  might, 
And  whimpered  till  he  cried  outright. 

His  eyes  were  very  red  with  rubbing, 

His  nose  was  rather  flat  with  snubbmg ; 

And  in  this  ugly  state  of  things 

He  clapped  the  steam  upon  his  wings. 

Travelled  express  to  realms  above. 

And  poured  nis  feelings  out  to  Jove. 

He  sobbed  his  spite,  and  told  his  grudge, 

And  then  besought  the  thundering  Judge 

To  lend  him  some  Olympian  wand, 

To  keep  down  Wisdom's  upper  hand ; 

He  begged  and  prayed  for  some  odd,  loose  quill. 

To  cross  with  that  old  lady's  goose  quill. 

Jove  heard, — ^too  politic  to  scout  him — 
(He  knew  he  could  not  do  without  him)    . 
And  turned  toward  some  corner-cupboards; 
—Much  better  stored  than  Mother  H\\bhoxd!^> — 


TO  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  JEEBAX. 

And  rummaged  hero  aud  ransacked  there. 
As  none  but  Jove  liiranclf  would  dare ; 
Till  on  a  shelf  with  treasures  fraught, 
He  found  the  verf  thing  he  sought. 

"  Here,  Boy !  take  this,"  the  Tlionderer  ci 
"  Apollo  dropped  it  at  uiy  side 
One  day  when  Pallaa  came  and  found  him 
Larking,  with  all  the  court  around  liim. 
"Use  it ;  and  mind  what  you're  about, 
And  Wiadom  iniiet  keep  aharp  look  out ; 
Take  it ;  you'll  find  it  iiiatch  her  alow  anill;" 
And  then  he  gave  the  imp  "A  Crowqmll." 

The  Boy,  rgoiced,  flew  back  to  earth, 
Biulting  with  a  chuckling  mirth  ; 
And  used  the  precious  quUl  ao  well 
That  "Wisdom  soon  agreed  to  dwell 
"With  Polly — that  young,  rattling  Bcan^— 
Both  writing  by  the  selF-same  lamp ; 
And  'tis  a  fact  well  known  to  Truth 
That  Wisdom  really  pets  the  YootH; 
While  some  8us])ect  tnat  now  and  then 
She  slily  writes  with  BoJly's  pen. 


TO  THE  LATE  WILLIAM  JERDAN. 

If  my  poor  Harp  has  ever  poured 
A  tone  that  Truth  alone  can  give ; 

Thou  wert  the  one  who  helped  tnat  tone 
To  win  the  echo  that  Bhall  Wvc. 

For  thon  didst  bid  me  shun  the  theme 
Of  morbid  grief,  or  feigned  delight ; 

ITiou  bad'at  me  think  and/ee? ;  not  dream ; 
And  "  look  into  my  heart  and  write." 

And  looking  in  that  heart  just  now; 

'Mid  all  ttie  memories  there  concealed ; 
I  find  thy  name  still  dearly  claim 

The  thanki  in  these  few  lines  reveaJed. 


1 


Ol/V 


^ll^gmjes  fax  tong  §leabers. 


THE  MOUSE  AND  THE  CAKE. 

A  MOUSE  found  a  beautiful  piece  of  plum-cake. 
The  richest  and  sweetest  that  mortal  could  make ; 
'Twas  heavy  with  citron  and  fragrant  with  spice, 
And  covered  with  sugar  all  sparkling  as  ice. 

"  My  stars !"  cried  the  mouse,  while  his  eye  beamed  with  glee, 
**  Here's  a  treasure  I've  found  ;  what  a  feast  it  will  be : 
But,  hark !  there's  a  noise,  'tis  my  brothers  at  play ; 
So  I'll  hide  with  the  cake,  lest  they  wander  this  way. 

"  Not  a  bit  shall  they  have,  for  I  know  I  can  eat 
Evenr  morsel  myself,  and  I'll  have  such  a  treat ;" 
So  on  went  the  mouse,  as  he  held  the  cake  fast ; 
While  his  hungry,  young  brothers  went  scampering  past. 

He  nibbled,  and  nibbled,  and  panted,  but  still 
He  kept  gulping  it  down  till  ne  made  himself  ill ; 
Yet  he  swallowed  it  all,  and  'tis  easy  to  guess, 
He  was  soon  so  unwell  that  he  groaned  with  distress. 

His  family  heard  him,  and  as  he  grew  worse, 
They  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  made  him  rehearse 
How  he'd  eaten  the  cake  to  the  very  last  crumb; 
Without  giving  his  playmates  and  relatives  some. 

"  Ah  me  !"  cried  the  doctor, "  advice  is  too  late, 
You  must  die  before  long,  so  prepare  for  your  fate ; 
If  you  had  but  divided  the  caKe  with  your  brothers, 
'Twould  have  done  you  no  harm,  and  been  good  for  the  others. 

**  Had  you  shared  it,  the  treat  had  been  wholesome  enough ; 
But  eaten  by  one,  it  was  dangerous  stuff; 
So  prepare  for  the  worst ;"  and  the  word  had  scarce  fled, 
When  the  doctor  turned  round,  and  the  patient  was  dead. 

Now  aU  little  people  the  lesson  may  take. 

And  some  large  ones  may  learn  from  the  mouse  and  the  cake ; 

Not  to  be  over-selfish  with  what  we  may  gain ; 

Or  the  best  of  our  pleasures  may  turn  int(^  ^^ssl. 


AW  EVEirrJTG  SONG. 


Father  above !  I  pray  to  thee,  , 

Before  I  taVo  m  *  l-*8t ; 
I  seek  tlieo  on  my  Douileil  tnee. 

With  warm  aud  gratet'ul  breaet. 

First  let  me  thank  thee  for  my 

Of  street  and  bleaaed  health ; 

It  Is  a  boon  I  would  nut  spare. 

For  worlds  of  aliiniiig  wealth. 

And  ncrt  I  thank  thy  bounteoOR 

That  gives  my  "  daily  bread ;" 
That  Rings  the  com  upon  the  land, 

I  And  keeps  ooT  tubte  sptead. 
til 
n 
tb 
Tl 


f  thank  thee  for  each  peaceful 

t  That  brings  me  soft  repose  { 
I  thank  tbeo  for  the  morning's 
J       light, 
L  That  bids  iny  eyet)  unclose, 


I  thank  thee  for  my  many  fnendf 

So  loving  and  ao  kind ; 
Who  tell  me  all  that  knowledgi 

To  aid  lay  heart  and  mind. 

Ah  !  lot  me  value  aa  I  ouglit 
The  lessons  good  men  teach ; 

To  bear  no  malice  in  my  thoogtt 
No  anger  in  my  Bpeech. 

Father  aim vc!  oh!  hear  my  prayer. 

And  let  me  ever  be 
Worthy  my  earthly  parents'  care, 

And  true  in  serving  Thee. 


TBT  AGAIN. 

KiBG  BnticB  of  Scotland  flung  hiraMlf  down 

In  a  lonely  mood  to  think  ; 
'Tiii  truQ  he  was  monarch,  and  iToi'e  a  crown, 

But  his  heart  was  beginmn;;  to  Biuk. 
For  he  had  been  trying  to  do  a  great  deod. 

To  make  his  people  glad  ; 
He  had  tried  and  tried,  bnt  couldn't  Bucceedj 

And  so  he  bccanie  quite  sad. 
He  flunjj- himself  down  in  low  despair. 

As  Krieved  as  man  could  be; 
And  after  a  while  as  he  pondered  there, 

"  I'll  K've  it  all  up,"  said  he. 

Nnwpust  at  the  monipnt,  a  spider  dropped, 

Wltll  itH  silken,  tilmy  cine  , 
And  the  K.\nR,  in  ftieWiVktof  his  thinking,  stopped 

To  see  ^Aiat  tW  ft^'^iw  \ni\ii  5jj. 
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'Twas  a  long  way  up  to  the  ceiling  dome 

And  it  hung  by  a  rope  so  fine ; 
That  how  it  would  get  to  its  cobweb  home, 

King  Bruce  could  not  divine. 

It  soon  began  to  cling  and  crawl 

Straight  up  with  strong  endeavour ; 
But  down  it  came  with  a  slippery  sprawl, 

As  near  to  the  ground  as  ever. 

Up,  up  it  ran,  not  a  second  to  stay, 

To  utter  the  least  complaint ; 
Till  it  fell  still  lower,  and  there  it  lay, 

A  little  dizzy  and  faint. 

Its  head  grew  steady — again  it  went. 

And  travelled  a  half  yard  higher ; 
'Twas  a  delicate  thread  it  had  to  tread. 

And  a  road  where  its  feet  would  tire. 

Again  it  fell  and  swung  below, 

iBut  again  it  quickly  mounted  ; 
Till  up  and  down,  now  fast,  now  slow. 

Nine  brave  attempts  were  counted. 

"  Sure,"  cried  the  King,  "  that  foolish  thing 

Will  strive  no  more  to  climb ; 
"When  it  toils  so  hard  to  reach  and  cling, 

And  tumbles  every  time." 

But  up  the  insect  went  once  more. 

Ah  me !  'tis  an  anxious  minute ; 
He's  only  a  foot  from  his  cobweb  door, 

Oh,  say  will  he  lose  or  win  it  ? 

Steadily,  steadily,  inch  by  inch, 

Higher  and  higher  he  got ; 
And  a  bold,  little  run  at  the  very  last  pinch 

Put  him  into  his  native  cot. 

**  Bravo,  bravo !"  the  King  cried  out, 

**  All  honour  to  those  who  ti'y  ; 
The  spider  up  there,  defied  despair; 

He  conquered,  and  why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

And  Bruce  of  Scotla.nd  braced  his  mind. 

And  gossips  tell  the  tale, 
That  he  tried  once  more  as  he  tried  before, 

And  that  time  did  not  fa\\» 
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Pay  goodly  heed,  all  ye  who  read. 
And  beware  of  saying  "  I  can*t  ;*^ 

'Tis  a  cowardly  word,  and  apt  to  lead 
To  Idleness,  FoUy,  and  Want. 

Whenever  yon  find  your  heart  despair 
Of  doing  some  goodly  thing ; 

Con  over  this  strain,  try  bravely  again,  * 
And  remember  the  Spider  and  King ! 


ANGEB. 


Oh  !  anger  is  an  evil  thing. 
And  spoils  the  fairest  face ; 

It  Cometh  like  a  rainy  cloud 
Upon  a  sunny  place. 

One  angry  moment  often  does 
What  we  repent  for  years ; 

It  works  the  wrong  we  ne*er  make 
right 
By  sorrow  or  by  tears. 

It  speaks  the  rude  and  cruel  word 

That  wounds  a  feeling  breast ; 
It  strikes  the    reckless,    sudden 

blow, — 
It  breaks  the  household  rest. 


We  dread  the  dog  that  turns  in 
lay, 
snapping,  fierce  and  quick ; 


play. 
All  snappi 
We  shun  tne  steed  whose  temper 


shows 
In  strong  and  savage  kick  : 


I 


But  how  much  more  we  find  to 
blame, 
When  Passion  wildly  swells 
In  hearts  where  kindness  has  been 
taught. 
And  brains  where  reason  dwells. 

The  hand  of  Peace  is  frank  and 
warm. 
And  soft  as  ringdove's  wing ; 
And   he    who    quells    an.  angry 
thought 
Is  greater  than  a  king. 

Shame  to  the  lips  that  ever  seek 
To  stir  up  jarriug  strife  ; 

When  gentleness  would  shed  so 
much 
Of  Christian  joy  through  life. 

Ever  remember  in  thy  youth, 
That  he  who  firmly  tries 

To  conquer  and  to  rule  himself 
Is  noble,  brave,  and  wise. 


HOME  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

Home  for  the  Holidays,  here  we  go ; 
Bless  me,  the  train  is  exceedingly  slow  I 
Pray,  Mr.  Engineer,  get  up  your  steam. 
And  let  us  be  off,  with  a  puff  and  a  scream ! 
We  have  two  \oiig\vo\3it^  ^.^  travel,  you  say ; 
Come,  Mr.  langviveex,  ^^X^o^  ^nn^^\ 
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Two  lioTirs  more !  why,  the  sun  will  be  down. 

Before  we  reach  dear,  old  London  town ! 

And  then,  what  a  number  of  fathers  and  mothers, 

And  uncles  and  aunts,  and  sisters  and  brothers, 

Will  be  there  to  meet  us — oh !  do  make  haste, 

For  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Guard,  we  have  no  time  to  waste  : 

Thank  goodness  we  shan't  have  to  study  and  stammer 

Over  Latin  and  sums,  and  that  nasty,  French  Grammar ; 

Lectures,  and  classes,  and  lessons  are  done, 

And  now  we'll  have  nothing  but  frolic  and  fun. 

Home  for  the  Holidays,  here  we  go ; 

But  this  Fast  train  is  really  exceedingly  slow ! 

We  shall  have  sport  when  Christmas  comes. 

When  "  snap-dragon"  burns  our  fingers  and  thumbs : 

We'll  hang  mistletoe  over  our  dear,  little  cousins, 

And  pull  them  beneath  it  and  kiss  them  by  dozens : 

We  shall  have  games  at "  Blind-man's  Buff," 

And  noise  and  laughter,  and  romping  enough  : 

We'll  crown  the  plum-pudding  with  bunches  of  bay, 

And  roast  all  the  chestnuts  that  come  in  our  way ; 

And  when  Twelfth-night  falls,  we'll  have  such  a  cake 

That  as  we  stand  round  it  the  table  shall  quake. 

We'll  draw  "  King  and  Queen,"  and  be  happy  together, 

And  dance  old  "  Sir  Roger"  with  hearts  like  a  feather.    . 

Home  for  the  Holidays,  here  we  go ! 

But  this  Fast  train  is  really  exceedingly  slow. 

And  we'll  go  and  see  Harlequin's  wonderful  feats, 

Changing  by  magic  wliatever  he  meets  ; 

And  Columbine,  too,  with  her  beautiful  tripping; 

And  Clown,  with  his  tumbling,  and  jumping,  and  slipping ; 

Cramming  all  things  in  his  pocket  so  big, 

And  letting  off  crackers  in  Pantaloon's  wig. 

The  horses  that  danced,  too,  last  year  in  the  ring ; 

We  remember  the  tune,  it  was  sweet  "  Tink  a  Ting ;" 

And  their  tails  and  their  manes,  and  their  sleek  coats  so  bright ; 

Some  cream  and  some  piebald,  some  black  and  some  white ; 

And  how  Mr.  Merryman  made  us  all  shout. 

When  he  fell  from  the  horse,  and  went  rolling  about 

We'll  be  sure  to  go  there — 'tis  such  capital  fun, 

And  we  wont  stir  an  inch  till  'tis  every  bit  done ! 

Mr.  Punch,  we'll  have  him  too,  our  famous,  old  friend ; 
One  might  see  him  for  ever  and  laugh  till  the  end : 
With  his  little  dog  Toby,  so  clever  and  wise,  ^ 

And  poor  Mrs.  Judy  with  tears  in  her  eyes ;  l 
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With  tkti  Constable  takiug  him  off  to  the  bar. 

And  the  gentleman,  talking  hia  "  Stalla-balla;" 

With  the  dontiehing  atick  Uiat  knocks  all  of  them  down  j 

For  Punch's  delight  is  in  hreakiBg  a  ccasra. 

Home  for  the  Holidaye !  here  we  go ! 
But  really  this  train  is  eioeedini^ly  slow  i 
Yet  stay!  1  declare  here  ia  London  at  last; ' 
The  Park  ia  rig-bt  over  the  tnunal  jnat  past. 
Huzza!  huKza!  I  cnn  bM  my  pnpa! 
I  can  aee  George'a  uuole,  and  Edward's  riamma ! 
,   And  Fred,  there's  your  brother !  look  I  look  !  there  lie  bI 
They  see  ua,  they  see  u<i,  they're  waring  their  hands  ; 
Why  don't  the  train  stoji,  wlint  i^ethey  about  ?' 
Now,  now  it  is  steady, — oh !  pray  lot  us  out ; 
A  cheer  for  old  Jtondon.  a  fci»3  for  mamma, 
We're  home  for  the  Holidays.     Now,  HuKza ! 


THE  SAILOE  BOY'S  GOSSIP. 

Yon  say,  dear  mamma,  it  is  good  to  be  talking 
With  those  who  will  kindly  endeavour  to  leach  ; 

And  I  think  I  have  learnt  something  while  I  was 
Along  with  the  Sailor  hoy  down  on  the  beach. 

Ho  told  me  of  lands  whore  he  soon  will  he  going. 

Where  huinmin;t{-l)irds  scarcely  arc  hiifger  llian  bees ; 

Where  the  niaee  and  the  iiutmeif  togetlior  are  growing, 
'  ""'  "' Q.  formeth  the  bark  of  the  trees. 


He  told  me  that  islands  far  out  iu  the  ocean 

Are  mountains  of  coral  tbiit  insects  have  made  i 

And  I  fruely  confess  I  liad  hardly  a  notion 
'I'liat  insects  could  work  iu  the  way  that  ho  said. 

He  spoke  of  wild  desert.^  where  saud-cloiida  are  flying. 
No  shade  for  the  brow  and  no  gi'asa  for  the  feet ; 

Where  camels  and  travelleis  often  lie  dying, 
Gasping  for  water  and  scorching  witii  heat. 

He  told  me  of  places  away  iu  the  East, 

Where  topaa,  iind  rnby,  and  Riipphire  are  found ; 

Where  you  nevev  are  eaSe  itomtUu  snake  and  the  heast. 
For  tne  Berpei:v\, t\io  Ul;et,■i.Y1.i'i'^^^^.^il^yl^\i!i, 
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He  declared  he  had  gazed  on  a  very  high  mount^B, 
S parting  out  volnmes  of  sulphur  and  smoke ; 

That  burns  day  and  night  like  a  fiery  founiain, 
Pouring  forth  ashes  that  blacken  and  choke. 

I  thought  our  own  Thames  was  a  very  great  stream, 
With  its  water  so  fresh,  and  its  current  so  strong ; 

But  how  tiny  our  largest  of  rivers  must  seem 
To  those  he  has  sailed  on,  three  thousand  miles  long ! 

He  spoke,  dear  mamma,  of  so  many  strange  places, 
With  people  who  neither  have  cities  nor  kings ; 

Who  wear  skins  on  tlieir  shoulders,  and  paint  on  their  faces. 
And  live  on  the  spoils  which  their  hunting-field  brings. 

He  told  me  of  waters,  whose  wonderful  falling 

Sends  clouds  of  white  foam  and  a  thundering  sound ; 

With  a  voice  that  for  ever  is  loud  and  ajipalling, 
And  roars  like  a  lion  for  many  leagues  round. 

Oh  I  I  long,  dear  mamma,  to  learn  more  of  these  stories 
From  books  that  are  written  to  please  and  to  teach; 

And  I  wish  I  could  see  half  the  curious  glories 
The  Sailor  boy  told  me  of  down  on  the  beach. 


HOW  GLAD  I  SHALL  BE  WHEN  THE  CUCKOO  IS 

SINGING. 

How  glad  I  shall  be  when  the  cuckoo  is  singing, 

When  springtime  is  here,  and  the  sunshine  is  warm ; 
For  'tis  pleasant  to  tread  where  the  bluebell  is  springing. 

And  lily-cups  grow  in  their  fairjr-like  form. 
Then  we  shall  see  the  loud  twittering  swallow, 

Building  his  home  'neath  the  cottager's  eaves ; 
The  brown-headed  nightingale  quicklv  will  follow, 

And  the  orchard  be  grand  with  its  blossoms  and  leaves. 
The  branches  so  ga}r  will  be  dancing  away. 
Decked  out  in  their  dresses  so  white  and  so  pink ; 
And  then  we'll  go  straying, 
And  playing 
And  Mayinfif 
By  valleys,  and  hills,  and  the  rivulet's  brink. 

How  glad  I  shall  be  when  the  bright,  little  daisies 

Are  peeping  all  over  the  meadows  again ; 
How  merry  'twill  sound  when  the  skylark  upraises 

His  carolling  voice  o'er  the  flower-^ttewa.  Y^Scbl, 
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'  Then  the  com  will  be  up,  and  the  liunba  will  be  leapii 

The  palm  witli  ita  buds  of  rich  gold  will  be  bent ; 
The  hedges  of  hawthorn  will  burst  from  thtir  sleepiag^  1 

All  freah  and  deliciuaa  vitit  beauty  and  scent. 
'Twill  be  joyoTia  to  see  the  yonng  wandering  bee. 
When  the  lilac«  eu«  out,  and  laburnum  boogha  i 
,  And  then  we'll  go  atrajing. 

And  playing 
And  Maying 
By  upland  and  lowland,  by  dingle  and  dell. 

How  glad  I  shall  be  when  the  furze-bnah  and  cloyei" 

k  Stand  np  in  their  gsrmotits  of' yellow  and  red ; 

When  the  batterlly  comes  like  a  holiday  raver. 

And  grusHhopjjers  cheerily  jump  aa  we  tread. 

All  the  Bweet,  wild  fiowera  then  will  be  shining. 

All  the  high  trees  will  bo  ooyered  with  (jveen ; 

We'll  gather  the  rarest  of  blosaoma  for  twining. 

And  gariand  the  brow  of  some  bonnte,  May  Queen. 
Like  tlie  branches  bo  gay,  me'll  go  dancing  away. 

With  our  cheeka  iu  the  sunlight,  and  voices  o£iturQi{^ 
And  tlien  we'll  go  straying, 
And  playing 
And  Maying, 
And  praiae  all  the  loveliness  Bhowered  on  earth. 


THE  BLIND  BOY'S  BEEN  AT  PLAY,  MOTHER. 

TiiR  blind  boy's  been  at  play,  mothe  t, 

And  merry  games  we  had  ; 
We  led  him  on  our  way,  mother. 

And  every  atop  was  glad. 
But  when  we  found  a  starry  flower. 

And  praised  its  varied  hue ; 
A  tear  canio  trembling  down  his  cheek. 

Just  like  a  drop  of  dew. 

We  took  him  to  the  mill,  mother, 

Where  falling  waters  made 
A  rainbow  o'er  the  rill,  mother. 

As  golden  sun-rays  played ; 
But  wtienwe  shouted  at  the  scene. 

And  hailed  the  clear,  blue  aky ; 
He  stood  i^aite  still  upon  the  bank, 

AndbTeatfae4a.\o'n?„\oMftSv%b, 
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We  asked  liim  why  he  wept,  mother, 

Whene'er  we  found  the  spots 
Where  periwinkle  crept,  mother', 

Oer  wild  forget-me-nots  : 
"Ah,  me !"  he  said,  while  tears  ran  dovm, 

As  fast  as  summer  showers ; 
"  It  is  because  I  cannot  see 

The  sunshine  and  the  flowers." 

Oh,  that  poor,  sightless  boy,  mother. 

Has  taught  me  I  am  blest ! 
For  I  can  look  with  joy,  mother. 

On  all  I  love  the  best ; 
And  when  I  see  the  dancing  stream, 

And  daisies  red  and  white ; 
I  kneel  upon  the  meadow  grass. 

And  thank  my  Grod  for  sight. 


THE  DEATH  OP  MASTER  TOMMY  BOOK. 

A  PAIR  of  steady  Rooks 

Chose  the  safest  of  all  nooks, 
In  the  hollow  of  a  tree  to  build  their  home ; 

And  while  they  kept  within, 

They  did  not  care  a  pin 
For  any  roving  sportsman  who  might  come. 

Their  family  of  five 

Were  all  happy  and  alive  ; 
And  Mrs.  Rook  was  careful  as  could  be. 

To  never  let  them  out, 

Till  she  looked  all  round  about ; 
And  saw  that  they  might  Avander  far  and  free. 

She  had  talked  to  every  one 

Of  the  dangers  of  a  gun. 
And  fondly  begged  that  none  of  them  would  stir 

To  take  a  distant  flight, 

At  morning,  noon,  or  night ; 
Before  they  prudently  asked  leave  of  her. 

But  one  fine,  sunny  day, 

Toward  the  end  or  May, 
Young  Tommy  Rook  began  to  scorn  her  power , 

And  said  that  he  would  fly 

Into  the  field  close  by. 
And  walk  among  the  daisies  for  anlxoTsx. 
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"  Stop,  atop !"  she  cried,  alarmed, 

"  1  see  a,  man  that's  armed, 
Aiul  Iiu  will  FJipct  you,  HDrc  as  yoa  are  sc 

Wait  till  ba  goes,  and  then, 

Secure  from  guns  and  men, 
We  all  will  have  u  ramble  on  the  green."       ^  | 

Biit  MtLSter  Tommy  Rook, 

With  a  very  saucy  loot. 
Perched  on  a  tivig,  aiid  plumed  his  jetty  IjreaEt ; 

Still  Ulking  all  the  wbile, 

lii  a  very  pompoua  style, 
Of  doing  just  what  he  might  like  the  best. 

"  I  dott't  care  one  bit,"  said  he, 

"  For  any  giio  yon  Kee  i 
I  am  tired  of  the  caiitiona  you  bestow ; 

I  moan  to  have  my  way, 

WLftteVCT  you  may  sjy  ; 
And  ahall  not  atik  wlieii  I  may  stay  or  go," 

"But  myfwn,"  the  mother  cried, 

"  I  only  wish  to  sjuido 
Till  you  are  wise,  aud  lit  to  go  lUone ; 

Ihaveaeeamutjiiiaoreoflife,    ,. 

Of  daoger.woe,  a«d  stnfe, 
Thau  you,  ray  child,  can  jxiasihly  have  known. 

"  J  ust  ivoit  ten  minutea  here, 

Let  that  man  disappear ; 
I  am  sure  ho  meaiia  to  do  some  evil  thing; 

I  fear  you  may  Lc  shot. 

If  you  leave  this  sheltered  sjwit, 
So,  pray,  come  back,  and  keep  beside  my  wing." 

But  Master  Tommy  Eook 

Gave  another  siney  look, 
And  fliattt'red  out,  "  Don't  care !  don't  earo  !  don't  c; 

And  oft'  ho  dew  with  glee. 

From  his  brothers  in  l!ie  tree. 
And  lighted  on  the  tiuld  so  green  and  fair. 

He  hopped  alwut  and  found 

All  pleasant  thincs  around; 
He  strutted  through  the  daisies, — but,  alas ! 

A  loud  shot — Bang !  was  heard. 

And  the  wounded,  silly  bird 
Boiled  over,  faint  and  dying,  on  the  grass. 

"There,  t\ieTe,\\.f\4'3QM^o," 
Cried  his  wo^\\i>'c  \ti'\\c'c  ■soft. 
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"  I  warned  you,  witli  a  parent's  thonghtftil  truth ; 

And  you  see  that  I  was  right,  - ' 

When  I  tried  to  stop  your  flight, 
And  said  you  needed  me  to  guide  your  youth." 

Poor  Master  Tommy  Eook 

Gave  a  melancholy  look, 
And  cried,  just  as  he  drew  his  latest  breath : 

"  Forgive  me,  mother  dear, 

And  let  my  brothers  hear, 
That  disobedience  caused  my  cruel  death/* 

Now  when  his  lot  was  told, 

The  Rooks  both  young  and  old. 
All  said  he  should  have  done  as  he  was  bid ; 

That  he  well  deserved  his  fate ; 

And  I,  who  now  relate 
His  hapless  story,  really  think  he  did. 


THE  VIOLET-BOY. 

'TwAS  on  a  day  in  early  spring, 
Before  the  butterfly  took  wing ; 
Before  the  bee  was  seen  about, 
Or  sleepy  dormouse  ventured  out. 
Grey  clouds  shut  in  the  sky  of  blue; 
The  sunshine  tried  to  struggle  through ; 
The  wind  was  angry  in  its  gust, 
Bearing  a  load  of  olinding  dust ; 
April  was  growing  somewhat  old ; 
But  yet  'twas  cold ;  oh,  very  cold ! 

A  tiny  boy,  with  pallid  face, 

Stood  in  the  city's  thickest  place ; 

His  limbs  were  lank  as  limbs  could  be, 

His  tattered  garments  sad  to  see ; 

A  basket  on  his  arm  he  bore, 

"Which  gave  to  sight  a  little  store 

Of  violets  in  bunches  spread ; 

Fresh  gathered  from  their  native  bed. 

Their  perfume  scarcely  lived  at  all, 

Their  purple  heads  were  very  small. 

Their  leaves  were  pinched  and  shrivelled  in, 

Their  stalks  were  turning  dry  and  thin : 

'Twas  very,  veiy  cold  spring  weather. 

And  Boy  and  Flowers  seemed  starved  together. 

For  many  an  hour  his  tired  feet 

Paced  up  and  dowii  tliQ  ctcw^o^^x^^^ 


THE  VIOLET-BOY. 

And  jnany  a  time  bis  moiatened  ejrs. 
XiOoked  at  the  TveaHby  pasaers-bj, 
Witho^  one  fellow- a  Mature  staying 
To  liat  €he  aad  worda  lie  wod  saying. 
At  last,  a,  gentlo  lady  stripped. 
For  she  liad  seen  a  tear  uiat  dropped ; 
She  gazed  u  ^a  hia  cheek  io  ptde, 
And  heard  him  tell  this  simple  tale. 

"  Oh,  lady,  buy  my  violets,  pray  1 
For  I  have  walked  a  weary  way  ; 
Long  milea  I  trod  before  1  fouiid 
The  primrose  bank  aod  violet  ntoDnd. 
I'm  hongry,  penniless,  and  cold ; 
My  fiowers  mil  fade  lietOre  they're  soldi 
I've  ncpt  touched  food  sinoe  yesterday; 
Oh,  lady,  buy  my  violets,  praj  i" 

The  child  was  telling  monmfnl  tnith, 
He  had  no  friends  to  ^iiard  bid  youth ; 
And  there  ho  stood,  with  roofless  bead 
And  whitened  lipa  Ihal  prayed  for  bread. 
The  geiitle  lady  gave  him  pence. 
And  kindly  bade  him  bafsten  hence 
And  purchase  food. — The  hungry  b<y 
Looked  lip  with  ffratitmle  imd  |0y; 
And  fast  and  («!;crly  he  ivent, 
And  honestly  the  mite  was  spent. 
It  chanced,  the  lady  strolling  back 
UiKHi  the  verj-  acll'-snme  track  ; 
Espied  liim  sitting  low  and  lono 
Upon  a  seat  of  linmble  stone. 
Devouriii)'  with  an  earnest  zeal 
The  wniple  loaf  that  formed  hia  meal ; 
And  as  he  ate  liis  relished  fare, 
"I'was  plain  he'd  not  a  bit  to  spare. 

A  dog— a  lean  and  famished  bnite. 
Most  *ad!y  eioij^ucnt, — thomjii  mute. 
Just  at  that  nioniciit  idvud  to  couio 
And  watoh  for  any  falling  crumb. 
His  ribs  Htood  plainly  through  hia  hide, 
And  fearfully  he  crouched  beside 
The  violet-boy.  as  thongh  in  dread 
Of  gettinft  blows  instead  of  bread. 
Tlie  boy  looked  down  upon  the  beust, 
Ani  foe  a.a  instant  stayed  his  feast ; 
But  HOOU  Vio  B\«iV.c  m  tui,i.\np;  tones, 
Patting  the  ctc^oAm*  s  v,'ui.-tKv%\jOT\K^, 
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Then  lured  him  close,  and  gave  him  part 
Of  what  had  cheered  his  own  vonng  heart. 
He  gave  the  poor  dog  many  a  mt, 
"Without  one  thought  of  grudging  it ; 
Though  he  himselt  was  hungry  still, 
And  had  not  eaten  half  his  Sll. 
And  so — not  knowing  who  had  seen  them— 
The  bread  of  hfe  was  shared  between  them. 

The  ladyi  who  had  marked  the  deed, 
Now  walked  toward  the  child  of  need; 
And  asked  him  why  he  gave  away 
His  bread,  that  might  have  served  the  day  ? 

"  An  hour  ago,"  the  boy  replied, 
"  You  gave  me  money  when  I  cried ; 
And  had  compassion  when  I  sought 
The  food  your  kindly  mercy  brought. 
This  poor  dog  came  to  ask  of  me, 
As  I  before  had  craved  of  thee ; 
l*d  suffered  long  the  bitter  woe 
The  cold  and  starving  only  know, 
And  lady,  say,  what  could  1  do  P 
For  he  was  cold  and  starving  too  !" 

The  lady  smiled  and  rightly  guessed 
There  must  be  good  in  such  a  breast ; 
That  *mid  all  sorrow  Want  could  bring 
Still  helped  a  dumb  and  friendless  thing. 
She  questioned  him, — and  all  he  told 
Did  but  the  mournful  truth  unfold  : 
His  father  in  the  churchyard  lying, 
His  mother  on  her  straw  bed,  dying; 
His  only  brother  gone  to  sea, 
And  none  on  earth  who  cared  to  be 
Acquainted  with  a  wretched  tale, 
That  only  breathed  in  doleful  wail. 

She  sought  him  out — she  had  him  taught 

To  live  as  honest  people  ought ; 

To  gladly  work — to  wisely  read. 

To  spend  and  save  with  prudent  heed ; 

She  found  a  good  man  to  employ 

The  little,  pallid,  starving  boy ; 

And  amply  did  his  work  repay 

Her  charity,  that  cold,  Spnng  day. 

That  boy  may  now  be  often  seen 
In  comely  garments,  neat  and  clean, 
With  rosy  cheeks,  and  bounding  feet 
Pacing  tnat  very  city  street  *. 


'    ' 


PUSS  AXD  VASIL 

J^bA  Bometimea,  in  bis  leisare  hpvra. 
He  goes,  anionff  the  fields  and  flowui-s  j 
And  t^H  aa  old  dog  trots  aJoag, 
Witli  riba  well  covered,  eleek  and  stronff. 
And  licks  hia  baud,  and  seemfl  to  know  " 
It  saved  bim  starving,  long  ago. 

Percbance  that  hay  mav  some  time  be 
A  mercbant  of  a  higb  degree; 
Pcrchanee,  he  may  not  gather  wealth,— 
Content  with  Happiness  and  Health ; 
But  this  ia  mir*.  that  come  what  may 
Of  Peace  or  Fortnne  m  lib  way, 
His  bappinesa  or  rank  will  apnng 
Through  mercy  to  a  poor,  dumb  thing. 


PDSS  AND  DASH. 
^iR  T)i.s!i  had  long  held  sole  poa- 

Of  parlour  place  hj  day  and 

niirht. 
Anil  ^i.-rmed  to  tbmk  it  gruiit  i>])- 

I'lir  any  to  dispute  his  I'l^ht. 


TTc  livt'd  upon  the  daintiest  meat. 
And  gave  bimsell' ijonceit  d 
Litb    he    was   n,   ban  1    u 


fellfiv 
"With  silky    coat  of  wh  te    ad 

^\  itli  fiira  thatahnoBttouehedl 

AKilj.'i-l'.lii.^k  eyes  that  n    t  h  d 


Vh 


n  oft.  and  1      1 


MaJi.' D.,:,!uri[pertlnfut  aiili 

At  I.'iiyth  his  [iiastcr'fl  h 

BUI  it  ten  , 

^^iove  towards  a  taljlij  \i  ^.ta-q   \ 


^7hose  ti^er  stripe  along  the  hack, 
With  shining  rings  of  grey  and 

J'Ui'}'-  lu.T  a  Tery  pretty  creature, 

Pi'ifi'.  t  ill  i-Li-iike  aliape  and  fea- 

Auil    lioi'iio   >i\u:   cume   in  wieker 


ant    I      ka  d   t  rm' 

10       ne  S    Du  1 

and  t    th   1   gau  t 


i 


1  with  pa      n    sna  1  d 
d    nan    1- 
«h    "d         1  1       tjl  u  ml 

d  lapp  1 
H      la  I      t     dm    Ti  tl    wa  Ik 

1      tl 
H     ta  I         Tongh  a  any  tl    tl 
H     1    ]  t  houu     f,     fu     a. 
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In  short,  tlie  parlour,  onoe  so  quiet, 
Became  the  scene  of  vulgar  riot. 

The  master  thought  a  day  or  two 

Would  soften  dowu  this  fierce  "  to- 
do;" 

He  fancied  when  the  breeze  was 
past, 

They  would  be  right  good  friends 
at  last ; 

He  ho|)ed  that  they  would  live  in 
peace. 

And  all  their  feud  and  fur}'  cease. 

Alas !  they  Ixith  behaved  so  badly. 
That  those  around  could  not  en- 
dure it ; 

Bad  temper  reigned  so  very  sadlv, 
Themasterknewnothowtocureit. 

A  dish  of  milk  was  on  the  floor, 
Puss  wanted  some,  and  so  did 

Dash; 
'Twas  big  enough  for  many  more 
To  lap  out  of  without  a  splash. 
But    she  was  rude,  and  he  was 

ruder ; 
Neither  would  let  the  other  taste 

it; 
Each  thought  the  other  an  in- 
truder. 
And  did  the  most  to  spill  and 

waste  it. 
If   Dash  one   moment  ventured 

nigh ; 
Puss  would  that  moment  spit  and 

fly; 
If   Puss    tlic    dish  next  minute 

sought. 
Dash  the  next  minute  raged  and 

fought ; 
Atlength,with  sorrowbe  it  spoken. 
Between  them  both  the  dish  was 

broken. 

The  garden  was  in  lovely  order, 
Neatness  in  every  walk  andlx)rder; 
And  pinks  and  lilies  flourished 

there, 
Tended  with  diligence  and  care. 


I 


But  scarce  a  single  week  had  fle< 
AVhen  Mt.  Dash  and  Pus^wej 

found 
Both  fighting  in  the  tulip-bed. 
Trampling     and    spoiling    a 

aix)und ; 
Uprooted  flowers  and    damage 

laurels 
Were  scattered  by  their  foolis 

quarrels. 
And  meet  on  any  spot  they  migh' 
The  scene  was  one  continual  figh' 
Their  master,  long  as  he  was  abL 
Bore    the    confusion    round    hi 

table. 
And  evfn  gave  his  generous  pai 

don 
For  all  the  mischief  in  his  garden 
Hoping  their  battles  soon  wonl 

end, 
And  each  to  each  become  a  frienc 
But  no !  they  still  kept  up  th 

strife. 
And  led  a  most  ungracious  life ; 
And  so  one  very  noisy  day. 
Their  master  sent  them  both  awa^ 
They   soon    discovered   to    thei 

cost, 
What  a  good  home  they  thus  ha 

lost. 
Dash  was  obliged  to  wear  a  chaii 
Which  galled  his  neck,  and  gav 

him  pain ; 
A  dirty  kennel  was  his  bed, 
And  often  ho  was  poorly  fed ; 
And  miserably  discontented. 
Most  fervently,  poor    Dash    w 

pented. 
Puss  lost  her   cushion,  fine  an< 

soft, 
And  lived  within  a  dreary  loft, 
AVhere  no  sweet  milk  and  mea 

were  set. 
But  mice  were  all  that  she  conl 

get ; 
And  there  she  pineil  in  melan 

choly, 
Begretting  nil  her  upstart  folly. 
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Had  ^ley  been  aomenhat  more  iu- 
j^    cfiued  •  "* 

Tn  frientUhip — sociaUn  and  kind ; 
iliul  they  nnt  jealousy  aside, 
And  butn  laid  down  their  aelSsh 

I3otli  had  CBcaped  such  dire  d»>'( 

And  both  lifid  kept  their  favoured 
pl«-e. 

ThQB.  far  too  often,  do  we  see 
brothers  and  eiaters  disaK^ea  : 
Too  often  do  wehear  loud  blaming, 
"With  ill-bred  Bpeecli,  and  rode  ei- 

claiming ;  ^ 

And  sometimes,   while  -^w  stand 

amazed, 
We  even  eee  fierce  hands  upraised ; 


Yet  very  little  mntnal  bendiiig     , 

Would  m-ve  &  world  of  harsh  con- 
tending. 

If  Pnea  and  Dash  ^ad  t&ooi^  ef 
thia,  ^^ 

Tbay  would  have  lived  in  perlect 

And  long  have  sliared  the  parlour 

rug. 
In  every  comfort,  warm  and  snug. 
Srothera    and    sisters,    all    take 

warning. 
The  leaaon  mnst  not  meet  your 

ecoriiing : 
Never  let  Belfish  triflea  lead 
To  loud  diapnte  and  spit-eful  deed; 
Yield  to  each  other,  and  be  aure 
Your  happiness  is  mure  seoure. 
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